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ADVERTISEMENT 


‘Tam mobjcttowhich the volumes relatos one 
poseesag reat inert othe. American reser. 
"The hisary of the prosent Brilsh pessnions on 
thie continent i a the dierent periods of their 
ecorery, sateen, and growth, ftiaately eon. 
pected with oar ow. Bordering, to, opom out 
‘whole norte and eastera ftir, thoy are, 
Throughout thie wast exten of nearly four howsand 
rile, brought Jato Immediate contact with us 
‘Whether, therefore, den counties continua ina 
state of exoulal depenians, or a some ftuce day 
tuceenfily assert thai claim to selegovernment, 
itis mania atin either eae, there must bere. 
lations of the highest imporance between them and 
the United Sinton, Recent occurraeas aso, bth 
inthe provaees and within oor own border, and 
the very unsntifictory condition of our ealations 
vith Great Bria arising out of eating esis, 
volving grest mona eonseration, with regard 
to our extreme norteastarn and northwestera 





ooniaves, give to the subjects treated of in thin 
‘work peculitsitorest st the presct moenete 
rom the high repataion of tei chor, and the 
‘are which as buen employed bythe American ed 
tor in prepering these volumes the publishrs fel 
reat conicnes in offering themto the pubic. In 
the English elition there were found t be great 
miteness and prlisty of deal in rat to 
aiton and several uberis tested of 
lange which could only te considered a of local ie 
terest. Ithas boon the sim of the American edie 
tor ao to conienso the work as to retain all tas 
was mow vulubl, and; atthe sm time, dns 
cmber ito those pets which were of infrior an. 
portance, and which would have rendored Ine 


Wholeslesentertining, without being tore tel, 
Wo the guneral rader. Notes have fen added 
imborever it was thought tecesary to obsrve and 
correct what was boioved to be erroacus in rn 
atements of the author 


oe wap 





PREFACE 


‘Tw torrores of Hesh, America, oven afer 
trating lost enough oconatiteone of the greatest 
atonin the word exbrace avery large proportion 
‘tthe erth’s uric, and present natura eturea 
Shonoe extremely grand abd romantic. The me 
tive fabebitants were ditngusbod Dy energy and 
futligence above all tha othr rado tribes of the 
‘Wester Continent und dlepayed, paras, beyond 
Any simfar rao, the now 7iklog poculaes of 
Savage life, ‘Their longand fore struggles bine 
Seldng to the superior numbers and marti) kil 
UF Buropoans gave rise to cones much more ner. 
sing than ever diver tho routine of civilized 
Sparro. Finally, the exploits by which thse re 
Tons were added to the dominion of Britain are 
aegmowledged to ank among tbe mest biliant tht 
‘orm her anos in any 8g 

"Those colonies to, have acyured an augment 
‘ed importance fom the great changos effected in 
Gar own times, ‘Tisir rch and varied products, 
hele vast extent and the strong direction which 
fmigezns from Britain have taken towne their 





shores cacourago the expectation thatthe wil ona 
ay bacome the seat of great ations, equaling 
ven surpassing the power of the mother county, 
‘A. deep interest i natal alt nthe tare prog, 
est, more especially when connected wit the 
numbers amounting during the Ist twenty yours 
to nearly half a mili, who have removed tater 
ftom various pars of the United Kingdom, 

‘Tho eator thus doopy impressed with tho ime 
ortance of hi tal, bas atniouly seught every 
Imeuos of rendering its pertrmnce complete and 
satisictory, In tracing th condition wad itory 
of th aboriginal tribes aa fattened by the ear 
fotilement of Europeans, be bus bad actos to ox 
tensive works and collction in the French las 
‘uage, 19 which former writers appearto have boon 
Stranger, He bs dovoted much atten tothe 
tities and prose cat of the coloioa an a 
ertaking which was attended with constersble 
Aificly, on secouat ofthe rapid changes which 
Inyo resently occured, ad retleted all provi 
Information in « groat measure ule.“ Henes, 
besides the works of Bouse, MGregos Mastin 
and othors it was necemry to exunine the nba 
Published by the Board of Trade, the voluminous 
‘opors Ini before Peliamen, aa to compare thems 
withthe onertives of the 
ent, 





‘ven with al thas resnaroon it was ound o be 
Impowible to render the information complet withe 
fut ebiaining peronal comauneatons from vari 
Gon quarters, It in graying 10 tho auhor to 
‘enton, that on the mere statment of his objec 
lind of the name of the work for which be was 
Sallocting materiale, the moet valuable iatligenoe 
Sus cheeflly conveyed to him, articular ac 

nowledgimenta are due to. Be. Sinpeoa, tbe en- 
Tightened resident goveruor of the Hadwon"s Bay 
tablishnent. Eyom other sources of high aue 
thority valuable information, ohorwite lasseea 

‘a bas buen obtained, 

“Phe reader will appevcat one poula dificulty 
under which the author Ioured, namely that 
hilo no was eoxpsing the work, snd eves 
porintending is pasage through the pros tb sb. 


Jot was undergoing aa iceesat change’, and at 
Tength the principal provinces became to toate 
of rome very momentous ascurences. He haa 
tosidaounly sade to trace, by mana of tho most 
fethetie document, the cours of those erent, 
fod to exh them ina condensed and connected 
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esas 


Cano is bounded on the north by ar 
aulsepaneting irom the teetorvof he on 
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ex Cayo he ty Lanta 
rhc artes Saag eth 
nvom ce Sat a Ga ae 
ln aes areca 
Ber Gee ii fe beth 
eared ta att 
faced a anh eee 
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soa cree ai that bia ie rocky even 
Invrespeet fo depth and extent of surface, Have oo 
ea nh ofthe eh the Ca ot 
Eid cheaas the Iangent of thom, eepustely so 
‘less but that great boty of sie water, Pease 
Eat comparsseely very” sallow, haw no ues 
Shefeas the Canaan Taks sop ite app 
{ences “The smallest of them is tased hy tempts 
gS oun orice a wa veces 
toned in ships ofthe ft ast 
‘ake Soperior is he lrget of thee inal ses 
aod inded he ox xcs Yl of ech wae 
hhving the convex sige towards Cun; itis very 
oun the entre bat the southeastmn snd toute 
ese ements 
Hogi fltveig te eof te oores  antnated 
by Csptnin Bayelsa 9 geographies men the 
threat at 10, and he Ceamtorene shout 
is soraceappean tae 6 fet spore the 
ive of the Ana he Soren a fee 
‘The sogndnge have been givonvarloly from €90 
to '00 feet and the grates Oops beloved to be 
shout he rateprecy a he water com 
Urinary depibs,dstinedy visible) "Phe botiom 





Farnam iavephcre 
20 tides, th wid, when it blows strongly roman 
miles, ee Temmrhable, tat whe eer ae 
Shermon capacony on the ane or ae 
thet copious Sods rat the sarrounding Relies 
fle surfs len of Lake eer age 
Amid lou of coum, "Pinaceae, oles and 


wits ew ee Ci 
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eens net ng: 
a acs exp 

forms ponaro el Sa eeets 
earn eset, cae 
Segeally fe exiraorinary depth, 


Sahated wo fend thal, 
mioparvey ‘tts were" A range of sande 
ured do te nother shor, ny with the 

Gat separa mont completly 
Fenlulain of Coban ep 


‘he DTT ees aucorera ta adn 
Manoutnysoveay-ve mies Song, viewed bythe 
tthe Great Sent At the cue af ho St Mary 
ies font tsa former by Brea ad 
setae Ua eee Zot ee 
iy eg tenho eos 
Sutioody eteopes “Fowards the nord the bok ag, 
aplrrel eee, sare yaa 
fore one tee porns tho great 
end er ats ead 
‘Supply is ftons ihe St Mary. Near is norhweat- 
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Fi Lae Mehgn ely iad within he 
Anh eles wit Hoon, and howght nen on evel 
‘ith that Take, tot consol nn ama constant 
arent ste foe the former ite fae Inte, ake 
Bcagatit 0 mes by 3 an han eri of 009 
Iles the whole sopetclesof these Snes Taken 
Fe compte st 79490 sare mess the atode 
rably blow that Yoel This tnmonve colle 
Sono wate os higher level by Sn fet 
ome idea of danger tothe fer werrtary watered 
bys streams, wore that county sec earth 
the Huron pou oat the soyplas oft waters at 
iusuoathern eXtenity: ts caving i tet dee 
Like ofthe tae nae Tense sues he Betty 
Adpacioanriream,celairated fr the bentyl 
howeren, 0-00 stalow ce uot tp nde wansel 
‘whlch daw more thin even 9 eight foes of 
"Afr raing trty lo is h Deta opens 
soi tho geand txpanne af Lake Bey aboat 965 es 
tong, and a tr dente ittyshees onde ea 
broth bey sboat 35 he cleunfereyeeestinnted 
some lean that a6 “The surace fs ear 
inde be Sch oat above ihe leat af the sony 
mshi Iie fe verano, ad 
0 few and oud to be poroopily siihing 
From to ‘quan of earthy ster sae Int 
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‘uynamerove vert. ‘Te diction ofthe naview- 
ite horeed hy the want of harbors ane Sn 
SoER ca temuese chaser enkov neces. 
‘which, from the head of bake Hons been nee 
Gowns ito tie Gull of St Lawrence. Tie coast, 
Sfoowteauly divided between the nish aod 
Kenny ae general very fer, Lake Fee 
tpecome the mi cot. tian stern, Th 
‘ne fie, snd the Obio he her, render it 8 te 
‘hom of communication between the Asa the 
mai andthe ula exc,” fon Wehand 
Shammel by wuidhit expected that apart even of 
fi proud uf to United Sate il be henceforth 
‘ented © 

"Tw out of Lak Ei te nortbesten ol 
is the Niagura Chanoel, which, afer pursuit 
fours tty shove nfs al opt at ato 
fae ie ‘ering te woe wl 
{Gnioavo enoulted to fal 994 Ge ths ake be: 
{nga much ower than Fe and, consequently, ony 
21 fee above te lovel ofthe Aan 

‘taro, he stale ofthe great lakes, extends 
aimost dee ets with some indanionaotwand 
Re 179 mien long, SO broad, ad out 467 In 
eeumferonon, "Ti Sepak of water varios from 
{Sto 200 foe end im tho mide, Tino of $00 
Enon hus boon et down who reaching the 
fiom! "The wie area of the five lst noticed 


snipe Cn aaa tat a 
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Jakes cannot be Jess than £0,000 myare sale. 
‘Whe banks tre generally Tevoktooash a tle of 
mover bela ‘one distance foes fee 
ovr noncry hoe ey eet 
‘yssed wil pre and Ietetingeaenion 
feat ‘and Kingston‘ tne Bele, and Sackent 
labour on We Ametcan nes aré erealiont star 
tomy which fons have fae contvctd, el 
fing ships of the large ne ‘Tore gro ever 
Staind a heen sry of wee 
ig of Gat tothe weet of Ringto, enclosen 
2 fen’ cestial tad frie penrault 

our the eastern entvomy of ake Ontario ie 
yon the steamy mich beats uo, [OF the BP 
fine the sae of St Laveen, thigh fe hae sno 
foun sled Iroquois and Cstrngal fs channels 
reso spc tnt ce ihe Uke he 
‘uo was comsidorod 2 vague exaegeaon, ti the 
rns nye, ng te boo 
Found that they siounied 4002. "They ate of 
very intgnabe size, shape, and appcarane some 
«ely wale others covering fen tren bat tn 
eter thelr broken cuinefresete tho ton les 
{See coats of sede ha te 
ffetscee el rere cent wer ofthe 
isfy leaden he Veson af Mite "Somecimes 
Ie fe’epclowed nt nerow channel’ then he ie 
‘overs before hm twelve pening, ke oo any 
Sebletivere aps soon sber"s spacious ake seem 
{o'nuround iim on every ep 
wpa geld sg Mare 
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Though a narrow passage on each side, hurries 4 
Heal eat tao Pe 

pee bek ingens 
Sopereain tee en ste a 


eae mat wAtch osteo abet fa 
eae eee Sree nok rece a8 
eflie Saws ro te pone 
BUEp ANG ant evened with maga 





fT se he upon wre 
Ape nls Sea pal aa aa ne 
Espen 

lee SY ace the Se, Lamrence presents 
magnificent expane, navigable for vessel of 600 
SSS gon hf ee 
TEMS anges ants eaperae mee 
Shore teats Ga ane ot B Pase re 
Ss een ho gen he 
Ser ci eo ea etait 
‘sont uta er te ke bee 
fen artnet thi her ena 
Ska RES Tasca le tsa 
Sars See 
oe oe pre Stet Sa 
ar hee tol nga onde oe 
Seti ere 

ie Sea te, taney, of he 
fre Meer tes Some wee ert 
acute fm ber ote 
‘ay som jose In regseling h ace ror 

ima 
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extending upward. of 10 lesan forming oe ot 
CSREES teint oss 
fhe rere king and pecan ley 
of obec te ean the oral These 
Sey ot lee etch oy descend om alpine 
recipies of ike roeky cfuamid which they are 
aah cla: Yo whe te ter ve oly ere 
Prema tos oth ery esto 0 
yal cent pcg eee oe 
ener ee aout prac Niagara Here 
aera, pts hom downed 
ate mae Ly tecky barr they bree le 
eee a endomber a mow chanel, 
TELE epee wow ny om 
Tena in ere Set se 
ce ee cae Ros he ps 
vote ot of endo, noe, broken sheet 
Seer ee tetsen son, hoe 
Treen tae eh or ame awa, ree 
ct tee la of Mager, which he 
Fee STN RS play egret feta, 
Reeser Mugen Span of elem 
SS afl enn "moran 
Ai Stay fore vane en ick 
ot oa se nd 
un emg coney tte readers mind 
so) lig i tein Sean ea 
‘ements in which He granleurappeute 1 com 
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Ermer fu eget ta te 
onal opmsasiatsies eat 
ieee Mie ey ae al te 
3 ROTEE a § Sea haa 
Sp otal tte ete 
teat Ree at aimee 
stoi eye 
a ie a a ne 
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tee oe rvonelv ia thon woud nh et 
Tonto tom the ane great bjecs and hat 
{Beietove dcp fl hon thre noting nea 


Ee rim the fuer eng seeusoned only By 8 
eel and wot ery grat decent athetevel of te 
fin, Here is noding i the country snd 2 in 
‘Flom the Bite Sountary. topics the 

via smoot thug devsid 


“Fer oulog pede il aot ale aoe ho 
fim tbe waging and ie 
fow broken (nto a nres of daahiog and four 
rep ch om ad pale The te 
 bezomes wore Snngeds though rolling wih 
‘it Teaches the Grn te 

‘ 


elfsdivded,by the intervention of Got 


J aint, two onequa porous. The op eed 
tie ho Hoss according th et 
{ches highs ‘The ete or American fl is only 

td seca opr fe 


Iitstnted cede: is helgit 
that a whieh the phenomenon presented onthe 
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fs propery the fal. The most approved pint of 
vats tom the Tate Hoc. tat ences Line et 
ihe ies an orm at othe very edge oer 
Uy ising fon bir face, stvetch oot ia ed 
get tnt ts devcening ntges a its ont 
fi ton fat he near eb eure 
ceived. Au elevated spot nin ae amoreea 
omnes te ‘groaning Scr Nae tll 
fal stairease fonds the traveler down town eo 
Ser nd narrow slippery ply amid fragments 
Uerocks codes hit upto te ave of the feral 
fri he tn Seno 
isent of mingled granu fad teen Seereee 
filecs even vente ito 8 angular hallow forse 
fens the" rocky ledge, where they tye i 
{oat the dewending A aad be wet ely Oy a 
Be Riven nett ihrough ths S00 se eet 
feveraliniedanls have penetred thie seca na 
the datance of more thats hued and foe 
\Goat Inno, as alreay serves, divides tie So 
fal imerpoxiog between them fe forpendeaar fe 
ae got fet ty bead fe lenge extenig op 
the ver is neaiy half «mest wes unapgrssce 
‘by hum fot tit Me’ Poster prope se 
tensive ll a Manchesier onthe Ameren se 
anivivel, by sinking srongextasons inthe wate, 
flowing perlapn ight tiles an have fe Mats 
send Rig 1 fe ong race 
‘comets very ne ntews both of tho tana 
pls ove, "This apet chy lod widens 
i wich the tight foam 2 ohn even tag 
Wi deere a's Ke Hiyeum anid the shee 
Ihe surounting semen 
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ste waters potted down thi au stag com 
sets fy he Ben hl mle 
Eom netns wht waned vet 

me omen tinge. “The 
iret te cont axed wre or et 
shot hare ene mtn tain a 
vc al by asutep dace othe evel ofthe 


frm he remake change pp nt i ten 
Batwa stem wear a ‘the rock over whiel 
higher up the rivet: By this process iia said 0 
{ie receded rom a pot heen Queenston ta 
Syiion to which fs treaty oer, the hgh 
[evel of the county continues ane to have excar 
tel'tne gresont deep and tar chanel more ha 
trem ioe nigh Upon the port pote 
Soi traveller seen gone he aly aie 
Terence being as tothe rate a'which the change 
Trocr Gy:oa E e t 
Slate whieh xe 
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Sedna fas 
Wa ana ste Peer Sa 
tecesd Sachse ni men Se 

Span bare thn i 
Federated aot 
Pipe Spee aceee orate 
A ii ee nc aa? 
a acc ened dies Ze 
‘Rapa Sata ck ae aaree 
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efile om oe witht og coring 10 
Pregelst a ‘fennepia's description, and 
tof paicuany hn plat, rpresnt he lad 98 
‘Tevet lly and mtu every way nthe 
‘neti psn them he a doe 
unser supposi, they oust have receded behind 
the lower etremity othe sland, which would thos 
Rercoun thera frwar, aad ppeased i rt of 
thom in the ge ofthe tate ive sae 
‘hang, ates fennepin's dae, of 60 feo! or nearly 
stig ch nul fected = ie cone 
‘bjocts, Some may urge that the lateral action of 
Sie aling waters might demolish thir projecting 
fonts ands ese the land Sooudary to Poeede 
ons wih thor" Suck un typolnous eee ule 
autre quention ax aplionte tots huge sass 


Sry # oro > ei re” Be So 
ppmate ‘ides must have heen ireoglarly acted 
$BBe edged ton token ant shad ete, and 
Wie degree to = pyrunidal form. Therd ap 
fear no egSuey whl Couleut it doen Uke aces 
from = Tost, 99 am to preserve aways the ame 


Mr. Howizon 20 litle soap wea ch proce tha, 
pated when I'l be et soled inthe mit of 
“tay bo ueged hat water acting with such tae 
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de fs wan pode gee chang than 
ol foe ttn Se 
ity ae abpaatney aed 
Hideo ce aes ful ed ye 
Scrat el meee ren 
Ee da aa a cytes 
recshaet ener cee te tae 
ec ioe eee a eae ie 
‘aces ae heen 
‘vessels in the adjoining inn, apd was felt at the die 
Sopaltence ag aot ream 
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cried hs bea formed beneath it and behind the 
Setting ices the oer ttm, Bow 
rer eect appear to be both ined ad 
Era a comes eg aa ony 
‘faving treated the subject with reference to the 
sermon fg oe como teh oe 
term of Mae” ciel to ender it nis Dearing 
eee theories, ey ony nocesary 18 
pen geeior taming the. deep chasm. trough 
srt ver fowio Quoension to have besa 
se by wary does ot follow ht 
Ree eet cic! hyphen 
Mer esta hick farm ve est of the ary 
that oe ite ina sae very difere: fom What 
Weg ake" prenant: having opt and eling 
tlre pend cbr he fas of 
Hote opin from water. The seton of 30 
1 Jay 2 flog might then very easly, and in 8. com 
stray chert pera cats ck ee 
pa eombte an ert 9a pening when the mate: 
Frm Pd tand ave ‘aeqtfed tht fed ad eon 
Taster ude el hey arpnrin pe 
tan\Salintrestfepurieaar ening othe opog- 
area esP ls entensve comnts an Ret of 
Ebel Cot 

TREE prove ys for is eastern and northern 
tone The fo Se. Lawrence, Labrador, and 
tara age wah separton te ttares othe 
nam errs gi Hee 

rite, whore, dren “duo south %9 Lake 
Rae eat te rece et named (Ora 
GOVERN todary lf apptoncher Monten, 
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mbence 4 tne drawn fiom it due south pass 
fhroush Lake st. "Panga and extends for sme 
‘ce southward ot the St Tawrences, The esos 
 fonter ls paral to ihe hole course of Sek 
{reat iver at adtance of fom iteen toa handed 
Eel, mig als ret cw 
Maine, New-iiampatie, Vermontrant New-¥o 
‘Te pete iy hovrver sil remsnSoponank 
Peiween Great Mts and the Unites Sean 
This extensive province ies between 465s 620 
nor ated, anderen 95 80a 08 8 9 
treet Ionghude, making thos about 90a, 
io 0 ea." eure tn wen 
ines, of which oot lees sia $900 are cuppossd To 
Sear ol era 
fat of = bold rugged, and rocky trntory, waned 
By almost invanscabe' sams snd tivete eet 
dhe yma cna of sake 
Selnauomped trey patie yorwemne are? 
hive disoteredvarogs detached spy inbosomed 
‘mong te hil or on the uae of the vers at 
fppont sunepite of high eulvan, RS de 
‘Ehpton of country comes down tl onder ups 
the St Lawrence, slong ts fower court gh 
‘Cape Torment oni tury miles below Guede 
the recoden and Teuver Between elf Sa tho 
{porno the ay an Ota a exten 
tofony miles inbreath."Detschek ehieencen and 
ira sree ons ere uly 
torvatgate the trfuen ao giv ta Wane pote 
‘oq nppesrance {On the sou ofthe Sas 
4 Ms cote beh  i laas ew 
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[Ends cover only a sal portion of its surface, ex 
prneets throughout ragged surface cana to that 
‘aap Canada, by the eomeur of 180, the Tax 
‘hat has been. tke coninned ‘population of 
fpovel tobe not less than 960,00, This province 
igutive, and ts townships 90 enclosed by those 
‘ols. "Moureese comprehonds ninetoen coun’ 
ou okay Hick, Rov, Be pact 

tormnige, beides urtosn otbere newly 

idnueal had poplsson of 20.0 by the cones 
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wt Sia arate Eats <n 
pi i aa ane, 
sla rae ul ome, 
obi Mail ato 
Ate nan suet dc 
ey char er gan rage 
sli orf brs 
seen ene her ge 
ORE, mibtaeate tl ener see 
iGo aca oar We 
Heer eee 
Bo 
eae at ie er ig 
‘marrowed to about three quarters of mile, though 
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Being Roieadiehel ates 
rieyisof every form and sae, from the huge timber 
iil cra ia he gat 
creat is dire by aren acety ‘of natal and 
Sites ee lg fe 
pan igen Men 
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‘Well prater the yews from to upper town, where, 


init ad ae ‘Thi trae, afor vita 
4 preartace aver everthing tat hed niece 
socio et ar fat 
Aevniced with quarserysals amie specs ake 
oanecied by musive wats and beers ae 
Fra descends by racer dges it he Boon 
Aitchccovered ways and goer oa ee 
{n'trade. “Tete a tolerahy hanteome oleate 
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torn; the Howes ting mosly of sone, pny 
tose Diet he ae wll ela 
ie ome ana broadent dors nok exceed ey 
eae cit eames excl 
i feof ine action cl, et 
saedene over can acotns The pale 
Saget te rcs sl tba, aut 
ra eee ea lane i, taro aking 
Stem teil ftnegoveror eon 
prises pace of Fou ce nce fried; ta he 
Fa eee re alowed to poi Seen 
mers a eS atc Fg of 
vag tenis oe fhe ecic 
Ts aot ona iin te raven tig 
soa ey fot ot he ook,” Whar 
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‘heNepeubie word. Chatecabrand emerson 


¥ wi 
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the gone ft Chea, the masa he tee 
{ciel itt ah la ele lias wth 
feerpng amr Wap ried net 
gourds lod wit owt ates, 
ecPor Sapp gms "Py tua ie a 
sie nt cy, te olen et 
fines tly ad aly y opie wea fe 
fornend: they now wert bet ut thee 
Yajourtath ‘fo procure tne ht or abed 
ine of Ino Src of ues, canned 
‘io, leaving only'a all le rough which the 
paint Sin. "Dy ducing ebtot ses 
E's pot af waters ate so ivont cas ot 
fact steam wih Ang heh how the 
fete ao pone frie. When's 
feomplscly bela bone oun ead 
it be inthe depth of winter snd throws tumeel ito 
the mars pl or eer ant eenee Wie 
dro should beaptt nd cultentis pote da 
Ejeet tht nani tat of he 
{proportion of their swaladies ate from cold and 
Shred papi, tt rary by se means 
Schoen, aky acho forever sop 
rl once callng'i ihe’ ener bl 
Spiny no ly th tare of Saetes ta 
pen ate sink wiser ey acetal 
ht om greta oy toupee san taper 
Scene 

Temes of Mera yor of obcur origin 
seating 
fore; mst then aves iuawel with bs myst ea 
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acter ist allie elo agin ene iva 
Ce ee ecxire of delusion and impos 
See Oatle he arr he bogie nd 
are dea tn ptsay invoking fs go wih 1 
annce ens preweaing fo neath ou the wet of 
$e "cuchantiont, he feoln his body all over, tk 
arate he pewitshod spot Te ed 
Seep hea tun ov en 
Mie fe ae etented, 








ear te most trigetfl shapes, in hopes of 
Fea as touage formed, mich the doctor 
Nimes Sit anv, preening hat he ha Shere, 
Ey angus inn otter oasis 
Ne pines to ecoers mteroun dese which 
er the pant tuknow to hel or some 
eats meet and iim, however distant oF 
Esk eaaitmens tbe por ny aan lee 
SHL,o iprocure It leged, that when the male 
Sf aerate lnpln ae on etn 
Fete ey ectse gf deat, ho ep ith 
sem iheseprepoerous remedies catoed 10 
HerGlonsnes men. aibeultyeven wih. the 
Tiger cone at ae a 
Paar rae ed eran Ske woth 
‘ate toe blows upon, abl danced 0d howled 
wow Hee cine fda manner there would 
Fors None Of apecly recovery. They WE 
Rone be io take Hino she woods, where the 
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Shek rte, a hey called the Christin pin 
seein tte chen at ot 
Evamroie ht dar becca 
tntghtens age tyres wee hapa 
ities temas Soc 
ol del mth PAGS Dstt 
they com dtr eon air thet ret 
clyio menice ty Woe ig be tec 
(oy tlre Rote at 
‘a arn fife, whos tbough much ached to Fer 
Seco apni nied a es 
Sr for et manne weed 
frm she soperies ed a mare 
fre he dconered lead them io foest 
ero pws atich eee gee 
eter eulepe toate ie een 6 
scr with which the country was fom tne to 
te ache tas at ne 
tain andwens reception ans 
‘inetd Me at Feetiman es Fa 67 
eerTaale Baten tate naa ee 
ibe tel 2 clu ut eon 
Vii i ne et an ot 
eat ne rece ger"S 
an aiming Ms are tate ae 
‘Wiig he tmoueOGat ato fetes 
abet eee Se ehen 
Si ht coat ine nee 
ei eh ih ate at ey 
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te the Bld 






oman” be esi 
Voutin ee! ‘anual gous Bur pot your home 
et your songs resound through the forest, and con 
‘GUN Galette asec fy tal te 
tvenget “Fouts flow este nar eeun 
ihe warpath to aarprne out enemien to eat helt 
fa to tc Scoala et tb if 

ita We aa eterna soa oe 
‘yi oi wf ecrd ur our he am 
Fos, tat grant eyo ot ina pote teh 
een fe rt ny den ot 
‘atl, judged worthy toil th pow of stood 
‘Ecce he ler oer st 
Bak, and enters on sstct fst never exing Nor 
tran ‘ting doo afer sate" From ese 
fie be dates decton a somerset tee 
i the mow 9 png trey thw teams, 
Thin are cael Sted, sn seed to ado 
Terai of the ages td sen Wn ta 
kes ent sete t's ae 
tke anos or fe nterretan toe 
rote, The pour Ince of the rapa 
ren a opio atetnn ‘of warm water Te 
Boat in ‘bright and varied colour, amongé which 
fel predomicion ge ro Ke thereon 
{One present throws something? and if any allie, 
iia ek a wae slot cera 
Svar te tsk end GOR he oo ofthe enemy 
fs coset ie tanmeoe tng stone a 

Sea ont orto 
feted bat on such decaeins, and his exsplo 
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foitowed by all se warns, ho join a tbe mil 
ect tk oer expla 
‘lange whltaeyHopeto mci, "They 
‘rmbre frequent she most, fom the shoaer, 
Aha alt Seton Wom handy whe ts 
stints ue he gle, A porta ot 
Erecied ie momen, wh equa Beart 
Speration is the cefiecdon of tho manious oF 
fas spin sb ei como 
ale, daring “these ‘ear fave’ eon bly 
‘wien ther vengeance ad appease the andes of 
SSP dao maim Sp wh te ore 
eof hao apgng ti Pace Tenders 
‘elas space whe 
ii may be co endore the sume rea 
Ur ving mde a shor hurngue, commences ti 
St dla wersur te oer aloe 
{ttcompany them at some distance, and when they 
thas 2pebatethay exchange eden amen td 
‘See mat ret te or oe 
‘ject which has been long wom by te other, aa 
a RSTiong as the warriors continue ia their own 
SCOOT Lan lind manny 
Geisand bests When arrived at he frontier they 
a tsi anor aa inch 
Bisa tang tie ee of ak art 
ecm an isuypiou room ol 












































































tas how hv sonngs iho on 
ney beet "ba tan 
feed rane ey 
eae peetiovenn aa tenement 
Pee dg 
SESE pete ee 
SoaeiACac eda Ne 
iBegin sate uc ea neat 
‘Bort Wage latte in tn 











af slope eveion the ying gran endef boo 
by teal te aon Se by om at 
Hloved io trap ther foe From the wenases of 
Te'waod they Send forth the core ot the sma 
huh Se out eagerly reap by tho rial hunters, 
His gaol ec toot stipe log, 
ited Pe Thithet al sir stepe te a 
tet gon ag oe lovely free 
‘On approchiag they east haty glances om tho 
{ope af wensor of Mckay and then sere ito 
the hickeer covert bai dota arog of the 
host dssttous experience the dovous pression 
placing mig sentinols as never boen opted. 
vln when awate of danger they content them: 
elves with exploving th ily two or tree ale 
round, when if nobing Ye iszovered hey e010 
Hoop without dren This supnenes a mde fas: 
{ere fy ela connate mos 
felons have swathed unpsreeved a cove «pot a 
{he neighbonrbood of tw dovotod rage hey ex 
eo! anttsetion of nding fe ahah red 
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in tho deepest sumber in the cours of th ono 
oy Wen che wc timely oe 
fhe me come thas Bt ‘herr faces, al 
{tefl apr nighte owe heye 
an indaeorers archi ake xyes 
She ees) crows at mankeeys air wash thy 
‘uo whe wari and toe tabi 
St omer’ The savage spe 
fir aces pulnted Diack a8 re a 
PSPs mone” tot 
Five eins to ate sous 
‘also nd fresco 
ike patty mak 
fury of revenge and despair, bat it 
shore: ve unhory mse, saree 










































ce 
matches, whither they are hotly” pursaed. 
Tal sy of the victorious army iat ako the f 





les alive, in oner to mject thea to ho hoe 
Ee punishes lich wil be presauly deserbed 











Should this be practical, awk or he 
Ittchet despatcher them on the Ip 
fe hr 


tne : 
ERs ie bund the nw of he hon, by fo 

psn detache the hair and skin lodges 
The ba, arturo op 
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items Sets ot ee 
ae eatin neasb on: 
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stay nA ong and come it tld 1 
‘Ste hie fa, of other words, to determing 
tate a tomes al 
sii of eet neta 
aa torares oF whether be bal be malt 
ett aoa wend ana rier 
eae atta by canes core 
Bini sto ew ane eae 
iy, us Seed ter of eg 
Set te ea of teams 
Ho ia a ere enone "The moma tare 
Rie ali een a 
isan, ool "an ete tm, 
nee hey hug ee 
Socal hae pry rar ay 
shy ar dese ann et 
‘ier th ng 
ara ig rt hai, we 
Se tte geet ee 
Tooty lng mn enh woe 
eae fut wih ewe He 
ee mesa hey Sot wen wh he 
emitter rt a 
Bese ae ul aslo ato be 
re aro, however may orton wih 
‘more inbuinan resolution "2 taken, and a farfl ise 
OP uh te fe bet psn exh 
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to he Nan evs, coin i informed 
2 ely ete ncaa 
2 aingwreh ihe sure iidatons of i oot 
hettethfe nwsebepe eer beak 
ied rt iit ch 
SUS Sa EO he teal te 
deat eaten gt 
Teepe Seon aan lar ee 
forms Mere exit thas pa 

fora ae Bed SP ee 
[ie ara ht oe agued 
Sart sins heer a 
Cat ic Seal as ae Rand 
ion Teese Sauer ere 
Poel ii Sl ata ee 
a gon. Wimatee sored Tees of 
trey the Pench econ ces 
Batterie mate emapersi cees 
UML ROU bat a doe 
Shotts tnd roy opr! naa BS 
See” feud Eel ate 
Sate vet a 
TA, Reeser Rn te 
SESLUCSY Pte All co na td 
tS Specnal™ A SSO ieee rine ee 
‘or ls to be thrown into the great elon his 
Is ped A ft 
1S Dp ee he ters Ea 
Seifert pelea ators 
‘Choo, bt merely fio to 8 pos, anda eerain 
Stiga ln ih ie’ esa a 
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act ad evry ui of rag old he 
‘tuck ios urn, He Struggles freely inthe ome 
aa se who eee como 
SESH sett. ‘Some oven der 
feta Mey inveives bak plo ore 
Alivituns of their tribe. Yer there are tstanoes 
we there et th 
‘even utiérs loud shrieks, which ure responded 
tig hoa of mefge ghia cw 
Bove bot ktowny by alae sede ees to 
Hrs iota by fal heer there 
Sere,‘ eel ai eve et ie 
Weaken off and deposited mang the military trot 
Phas been made a question whether the Indians 
fain tat all he terns by whe they devine ele 
itkamun inode of mea issg to death beat 
reese bt poe Theses 
{rete tow hi ine eat devour he 
plsanily inferred that this enormity really prevsied 
RPSEHY Unb ma ekg cus souely 
fy tdi in pet to of rare 
ighiy Sgurative, thous now quoted may fave been 
te Sgrening mont flys comet eee 
‘ot now be elibercomomned or wholly angio, 
Inthe tached ary of tho psiom, parton at 
etieeane fe ated roses olen aad 
Atopic ten othe Hob Toon an ences 
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watt cotedored  prciiar enjoyment. Long 
toemigangetean Wexner cy 
‘rere ny froin fan Meat wie be wi 
scaly ovale on dm to densi "ere ite 
tte heat among them, in peng of cai, 
reve unger wh te Meda thr expen 
shang tai ie tig hae Bee 
‘ny French slde who ell nto the ads ofthe 
Bive Nations. ”"Colonel Schuyler told Colle. that, 
iting entered th eabin of ce ho bd sone 
fore bw ic to ae 

Teng ogy an try ho ready spree he 
eae ving pote pea endo brat 3 
maa had the sight af wise pun ined 
fino hin app te med" 

aia ay be oda ay 
‘rate tins experenced ta destractre ets thero 
‘Soap ace deo ay reo gy 
talon which resolves to make the overture de 
atthes several init usally of some ote 
Printaentors nid at lest ove ornor They 
Eber before theta the ealuner of pessn, mbih re 
fs he cna ser ond wre: Shem oy 
Silence, ‘iy exry sison conan ouster ut 
Tals of wampom, with wth are rerpetiey cone 
ected avers moves eal tent of the 
sed testy. The orator baring bined nt 
‘fase of tie chon the ther side, ex 
ihe bel ni i sng non. a ee 
ston, “Wthe opposite pany etn inchined 
{hoy accep ve odered sino, and at Cay res 
fet lke of asian port He them staket 
{he ealumet sith contac ir sesed by bury 
ing hachets i there be any aie, one i Sepow 
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vl fg each ‘This queen i a scomps 
ieirataner meta pet 
PRESSE: ite the tower me 
Bay it ae "Wit nen eet 
Reva a aad aces 
Socounted valid sill t bas been smoked over, and 
PP ane” ‘er 
ceca tee elm wt oe 


























ae a ube ig tw 
Hosp aa ite together sve chief coment of 

Si ee ancing accompanying eachother are 
cg nal ery lana coche 
‘eiat'Sod tule for their song, though een om 
HOB Be long feed, come merely Ib the 
ero ira oa el meal 
ema ae ure of the. mitele ow em 




















Fay sone th praises ofthe aimals whieh We 
BELUGA inthe hse, The sg te accompanied 
Beyerrmence onthe drum, and ont chisikoue, 






Ivar or hint 
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cx pipe, Ts former x nny blot piace 
Cr mood, covered. with inthe sere formed 
of SE Sea apa fio ete og ih 
gt or ine olen, and a moutpioce wot uke 
SEE. Shia aisle” ont we know bet 
ty ig tt oa 

{even those simple airs which they exeeote with 
thse Soe a ayer oe 
Ae anes ‘of the indian, evea those at com. 
mon hora tee as nieve ate egg 
10 Soups pefoamnce fy OF Ny poo 
who execute their evolouone By ‘following each 
Ther Ponda pea re Roa ne ant 
sin nang ily on he oe oe 
ineialynt ate ma rata 
‘Thy Keep, good time bat the suse socxcced 
siete mh ou oa oF Haw, ch echoes 
testo or arora ovens are of & more varied 
Inime., “Phe war-dunco ih ‘ool favourite a 
fant ha ott 

‘Conpiete image leven of th ry 
Silvio sous ith the most ght ely 
THe mall lrly nied: and th ev 

iis ‘Soret ee aad sap, care 

i ele be clone dae, wiih sels 
SSC, tad et oth at 
Sate piece aera 
‘inl personne, termed by some te devil, noes and 
perform bat it'does not soem to have been wit= 
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me yay i 2 
"Genta enn he ty 

oe ree ea tS 
Senet ey stab aoe 
ebsites itn 
EEE ceed al 
ce ae eyes ook 
Sa gee ar By Ten 
ciprteat ph soe 
Hiren petals enn 
Se arate ay Ss 
Sect lan eae 
Sree: aus ett Tey 
att oh a fg 

rr etn a 

ssa 
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dupes tn fh sean 
etal Metal eam 
Seat hone enna poe 
mieten ted tt ake: of sth 
siren lag ina so, be eke and 
seaman Miao verte he 
te Ma pdt eee at 
Eppes fan nc tene od td 
Evi seme well and te umoges 
8 fa an Eugene Cain 
ee ee eel Since tes 
feel mi erg 
LeRoi lng enor bak of eS 
{Tamrence, abouts hundred teagues above Troir 
Heegneh thie ny ten he moe 
ee fe Wat enna tn 
Fas detec eit We aveg he ments 
‘pect and polished manners of ‘tay hey ablated 
Sse Byte apg aca 
SASSER tated irae ee 
18 aay eched ott Ago omer 
Bee tet ie eg re 
Jute ho neta dred a 
ROR ada pe sma fp 
‘mnt ant volupezousy tad eset the 
srry ctstan oat He gsc 

cant ge, Gram 
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eroitary jn the femole line, to whom they pid 


operable deterence 





ee ellen to act the most comspicu 

ary al the nue tnbon OSeIC® 

‘ona toy onthe sour borer of 
Lake. Chap 
























eel come ed comtleng thom Be 
Ione 


cy were un 
there never 


sh ad French 


Revere acters 
Onvidas neyo 
Cayuse sniegt 
Senos. ‘Nomnvotioues 


lg at nm 
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oMAPTER Mt, 
Hutory of Cora wader the French 










i 





ane Serge 








ie pagerty Admit Oa Quen Sh 





us Bali took desiedly the most prominent 
gers sites of Non Acti "i eh, 
stn Cae, eer © commision fom Honey VIL 
Tanto ont a 





Bebekdir east 
ow extcniveexloraiory voyage longi gretar 
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sf th eastern co tot, 20 of 52 Nand 
lcs" img onan 
Fe afelscovery of northwest pasoge ‘The 
ptbar dough the pualanimty of Sie Thomas 
Bes ete, Sars out comping 
Pecrdeshave bec stated wih sue uligeat 
et tate ot by Iyer ta fo our 
role skivect tom mad be ery 
‘Varous circumstances combined to withéraw the 
seeeuon or cay tem to brat chee 
Siete Seustel aby Freee; ant 
ry ade seeett oy fare grein for 
Stat ow Dts Ame sa by at 
Becttmas Yom her’ sivas sbe retained them wher 
see te aanes a eaabe tite 
alesse we ate we et mcemay 
of those Gallic ndventurere who i the naan 
{Grhaveonfet along the whole coast from Caroling 
‘at remy of Nira Sem et 
vader the maguificent tle of New France, 
dst ng 
‘Wealoene ou wih a sinilar view. This dieroverer 
slo gore athe tcl of we ope 
‘bar cechpod by Mote, and brougt home With 
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im Dosnaconnasa native king. Me was employed 
2 thd time i 10, hough x scorer, 
Ter te Sicue de Robert 2a opelentnostemes 
A Beary hos hawig red defn th eae 
benea of the padiicy creed Teutenont- 
Fever aad vleey, tke eutergrve was Bogen 
Sithapiny and aon named Chaleoorg eas 
rected neurthesit now gecupied by Qucbea The 
tives however abowed a hone spn te two 
Fenders’ guarelleds and Kgberal andoned, the 
Uinertaktg He renewed it 150, bat with 2 
ie tingly ern, etn? he ore 
near of" Por the deta of these voytges also we 
feferto ite work thovs mentioned, whee they i 
Fefound natried toa very naiiacsory mance 
‘hese fares, andl tote pepe he d- 
sre ti of Pre drag nay pee one 
ihe rovetomest from achemes of transatlantic col 
Rintion. "he moreiattay however, of the pret 
versal towns, purielany Dieppe, Rowe St 
lat Mocha tad apd comin 
tie fardrade,” ‘Tint of Canada wan earred on 
‘hed at Tedooeane, near te ibout of the iver 
EAE ting stored by he lo of gain 
wate “dice ach New France. ‘he 
‘wok to equip an expedison on large scaly sd foray 
‘Seulinen on tha emote shore, "he ekcourage 
ineneo mc etegisee were sivas leas od 
‘other monarchs. "The marguls war aathrined bot 
‘only 0evy oops, make wars buld ote and ceo, 
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so ont at ere et ae, coun 
barons trl vers mh 4 comsideraie munber of 
Padres bowers he ras alged to raw 
Tani rom ti pisona of Pain” We sled under 
Ee ittee of Choco, » Norman plots but af 
ih ope ig ony are eee et 
tory aelofNove Seis Heten returned whey, 
se thrid dea gar be le 
tpt chai eoliea Were entire 
Hotton and edn experienced such hardslpe x6 
fermen the. cmon among them to regret 
faveaangeons Having, witha Tow planks be 
Mission x neecked veel, orcted hl hey 
Sregobiged staat onthe st wi hey ene 
‘Hinz of seu-wolven, "In the condition they were: 
TEScten yeas, when the og. of, according to 
Taslament of Raion’ seat oot Che: 
ras bocome of tem He food 
rors who exhibeed the most 




















‘nly eave 
Srdiched nnd deplore aspect "On ther rear 
[r'France hey wated pow Neary, who received 








fem \inlyraud made tiem a Randa donation 
ie Lig rail depored to oncourage ean 

sat STE "Shor wor Eminent aval ersten, 
Bhaubinof Rowen end Ponigravé of St Mal, mer: 
{Got tase five hundred persons, and preva 
Sehis mojenty toa them, Wy grag a monopoly 
Taeitc’on the St Lawrence’ Chawta 

yr etsdoposel to exeoute niles pone 
ent, is chief ject eso 

al uma te aca ae ower 
uel tut fo vers sod arved me Tadoosae, 
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Thi anon ing ek and tania th exten, 
hewn strongly adsived Yo prneved father oa 
ver to one which wae roped abe bel roe ae 
aatageous. Dusegurcig tn uegeein, he bul 
Shee rey fo tS aan ea 
‘ight igh; sutounded it will such ae ede 
iene tkteen eters or be winter’ They ek 
hwevenn very slenter auack of mina So 
the aetng tof the old were refed othe he 
exe an ly gs iow hems 
‘On the merey of the patves. From at sane 
floole they experienoot' great depo of Lani, 
brthneeerihlessautered teh hudspe thas any 
ct them persed before he sere of vse eek 
France: "Chauvin performed anther voyages week 
‘wat 8 fulness Bets andthe cee of 
ied wa ken ia ios 
steal Sivgnarrt ze never waving i i 
deur de: Chasey goveroor of Dieppe whos tout 
ready gray wit years engeged ry and prec 
fl upoa soinecotaieraie merelans tosecond 
fim" He- made 8 most important sequsign 
Samuel Champlain, the, detned founder of he 
French sutlamente in Casta, he et fn athe 
el fo thea ese an Ponies wie 
thes: Lawrence nd examine ie ‘ounry on 
‘Stet st Toul His wlove Mowest; fy Sales 
i moses clare teh 
Aiitey reach the hight hove where ay 
ial the best abeervaons they could rte see 
fe eouncey | Champlin on hs anival i Pree 
Was dismayed to tnd De Chae dead a 
Whole undertaking deranged. ie pscecdeh bee 
‘ver, to Pars aod showed tothe Ring's eheag oe 


Chania Lp, 
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rin of he ao a sage ih 
Melyssa caer when th um 
sete ete a ene mal 
Crete net, 
ae uF ede one, bo pts a 
icine hn ater a 
sa ae ta veer 
ered ha Gat tr [Sappewed hin tat 
Shes ars a? ae, 
Sey cl emi Gneset i ae ce 
ie Seth he omen sonal ge 
Ses eat aa umn a 
sero hates ume a 
sae wee ei Oar are of 
STU pore 
St dics hd ct 
sence Yea Tt tea a rs 
SLPS uta, Beta he 
Sed eee te efor 
Potderets Pina acy, avcclted, 
Fie amp fre 
foe wih ft ed cat, 
whe er eStart net 
ainplain, who, accompanied Pom 
erat st ewer 
ies nat Sed fon Hosur an he 
Tae RRP tn 3 Tne renee aoa 
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the Saqnay, hie he cit wat of he te 
Tfore was deserted as owing from a consider 
emit ence ite nh “Foy or Ay 
fin Shon ac ta ke SS wk 
‘ror wandering tees, fom whom the skis were 
Sich" ciel, Sab whe" pea om hoe 
ty tree inView te Norbers See 
Se ent raion ore 
ooo of Rio Bays ich ‘ot yet 
bears The sntall port of Taloarete was toleraly 
eat he tare ocd ao ren ets 
fi aay‘ or a 
Bde whieh vised tbe spot only im rumtmer. he 
‘ot tne ite ace ors 
lem ftom aie Hier orlake to anothers 
egy co fn way 
ANTEC veschou the Ine of Griese, whieh formed 
tte coutnnsemetof he oa etal pat of hg 
reg adel wit wens an ada 

“tha Et tenth tmedinly out 
‘on abil rey Cothed with vines nd walnatrecs, 
Shit ihe hes Queto o Goo. Having 
ee I cto bie fred scans 
220 amber thee bay ely a 
Be eee hry Gowed  comonble 
Soporte ih nradien of whic he waa 
Ifa hope might nae ia their eonversion| 

‘The Pcs ene winter heya sm 


























f iise ever” 
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fe some grin, for wich he found the sll well 
sce Fr igam, wh, aie thowe Bah 
gee, overt ta et the mont dread 
Segre TSE femme, OF te the seers wine: 
Ser Al onunge fo February, OD, when & 
Ph savage seiag the from Be OP 
‘Ms bay ab hoping to obain 0 
‘Gemen"cumotgered the atierpt guile despersto; 
Fare ety in m-chnn, te canoes wore 
a serene ng une poor eames Taped on 
ached Pe shenee they raised the ose Goleta 
ase ie: cuany go fren, larger plese 
stark ne om my aS oo nant 
Si me jag hunger that hod te diveoveres 
oe etc to ani thelr wlio monk 
auaie AY ciieen swliowed Up A luted wows 
Miecitbenerey gone eh ty ako 
sae oder bi for ose; bak 
$m AG ar oxpaed two month an the wear 
Grates scat ted fn 
Tull searecly approach he se. 
cen ‘a docorenng iis 
retry bated 1 tele and began 
FR tr mag wach hem the 
re fo tt fou tm Duly 
See a ete im hi han that en 
‘naa vainend. being themscives assailed 
SiR Gagan cle fom, te anal 
ay ead onthe wp af a tree to alract 
deg bad bren ihe natives were wo excromely 
wreak ta hey crude, ty pared 
Boe A is hghlyavoured morael= 


“eka i ch 



































‘Ti newcomer 
























“Acacon asthe wasn sie, Champa e 
aot ie voyage op he eiver the banks of which 
seat eek Sale ule eta Twente 
egaS ate Giada a nnd ome St 
Eiht St bei shyt he ee 
Hed mee of ike Mate commaoied by 
{coh Gur gle Ke 
Rete alain by arson of tho former, trough 
Tir Re Fie ate wane 
on the iat ta te heal ikem sn wat 
ter tiled im tony uthe danger, batt the 
tho ad ever oft om rely ‘sie 
Pere Mewation ney to fas te quctone: 
Be acre ea tn propo o 
a ee ret tly Gio” They compe 
SOLE fired ete pope 
tid ey. wil Chai octted re 
Sag te ee Puss est wt is 
sees tie Se Say at shor ne 
Hae. etn bake Stare heres 
SSCL hier ig de ot 
ihe esa see fiir wp hr wae ona 
tha ht onic ieee hope i igh 
Sle omega neces 
enti th seam from bank to ae wan png 
vee pnd at strong to cut h-road through the 
Bet a ae eens cna Sey Nato 

Tt ARNE Tey thereat, eda 
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hima to he anos 
Beet a aa ihe men they wed a The 
se ae ar fr ce 
Favm'nceompunying the tac 
Feary canoes arma, and tagssee ball 
0 ata tbe ven soa te fll a 
ep” whvntgorpeayht ey ene 
Sear at over mel ved the spe baa 
ton ee she ahat ave hanced eats sd 
Sota anamel t miour much 
We'gp an doen the vr bute 
mic BP openly to sat ewan daring the 
ote ersajuatane were now perfraed BY 
oe i 





















She lane sro 
Sc, Yc operon mre ag 
tobe profuced by 





Pie format= mano etl he fa 
Eprints any nen g P 
teen, Solem ye dune that they were a 
thane Hae Sia humle The Prengh chet 
‘War aly every morning earfoily examined regat; 
Tapenade exlaion wan expend 
tog hie dreary, ey ponte sncens. The Oy 
TaRR ded sn prepare sem forthe approach 
ing bate te nf ove kings mabe 
ane fret inthe growed scoring 
the ci ich tbe pops were 10 sia 
at en precited toe foront taverns 
Teen etmge themealven exactly 18 he 
wa they cont fe iver eras Averied with mr 
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‘et coected wih femaen onthe ath Jans 
re Son contenp The alg lg td 
ae muro wold wine thet doom, 
Sy deater teed ape whic are ti wth) 
se in a te ly ou bl by 
Which two Indiana were killed and one mortally 
sere yess so rot agit ht 
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of destruction, Yet dey stl poured in eloute of 
Ermira sht del tonal eae 
AOQ'E degtee ef far thar they Hed presptiely, 
Dehabaing their fort, ant seeking refuge fa 6 
BEanorihe fren uumoer were les and ton 
Sriwolve taken prisoner 











th srrgen tang celebrated thei victory with 
date toi al msi bee tt 
{aguoe, they wok one ofthe captives and in fore 
teatbetangeetecnmted to han athe erties 











fers efit mona some 
st Huropoan who bekett ti sat hor ‘ene of tor. 
fy bimin the mest misute detail” Head pot, how 
‘hers ninees that sve apathy so ofen displayed, 
fpr ser ocoanly ioe oo tit 
{Tyo Prenchman wae ted why he did joe 1 
Oey teomphont vengennce: thd when be elred 
Fae ae EikSeawe they alowed he to formic 
le the seane by a diselsege of hie ares, 
Five mone shocking uigaes wer aticied onthe 
Tibloes Sogps-eveh the bene was placed ot an 
titles paces wc he the agar 
Sertaot expected Wo swallow the horsd tome 
{Roe Alongs mace on wth emu 
equate wo cote sing hough fly 
UC tetr approaching ne.” Ansiner employment of 
tha wii wast orament the hea of ho iin, 
to'be aisplayed in tamob om thir area” With 
tiisew they enmeny olla foom Champlain 
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tome copies of the patetonter which sored art 
Srranid a ti pbrenson pty. be ad bok 
frst o bestow Tor this profane purpone. Than 





Prepared he pry appech fem, the Mende 
Sef ine of he een of oes exe 
13 meet thie lones "The advenver hanes 
‘chro please them he engaged todo 











France, JTiemerchani thn coun pan me ep 
Ilgenionthaoghvs thy wih ery good resto 
Bateau th oy hic they. 
Stefan es ual rn 
Monts commiosion wae in consequence revoked 
{ns ata yee oem ie 
‘fon, and then to he King, who tens to them mit 
ime uta ale sc ware 
roca arene of he tmoply proved sree; 

etc aich "wis hie sah, a he aeeroined een 
‘Witnow tls wid Yo ea the atomest "foi 
tales at Rochelle ive them the tae of his 
Wain Gaterse pi rh in wl 
ins pane of colonantion.” He wan thos enabled 
In foi tot out Champlin wh a coniersbie r= 
Tisteent 2 Geek spe 

‘hry to ho 3 Lawrence broad 
ire Sew wars and hey promigd to foin him with 
{dimou the entaneed he gone ee Un 
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eserced by any motive either of fea o pic 
Je ceadyly itour ny heaton, he ascoped 
He ora ge hes had ooh pine, A oe 
hooserved with inetigence tht hunired a the ey 
‘itkout the atd of te Mnihgonchesy asthe French 
an Band efi ee, ad revled one Bo 
tc gu srk aad accompany thom 
‘ratte Sonya tinge 
Sof the ghtof their alien who foundered afer 
Sea eng goaded arth, tormenta by 
petoestot ich ats los forte way They 
ufos ai tudan, wo cae hahaa 1 
fsa them i hi bene seqouned wih 
sy titel Sane rel he 
alt forte Frenchy ruohed to the a: 
Stan ing rl nenee 
{n't ober won hts open war now 
Auta ce shey heard tho howitge ofthe host 
pares at elu oh er 
Ket ie ee tt sie ta ans 
He feaa t ery sting, compowed ccoring tothe 
UP ono eguees ed ope topeber a 
‘Aenea es mmctsily wounded i 
anton on patel ih one 
Poco oo au so de hr rom ace At 
Eceitiye of fcr he rom ‘who seem 10 

































Gover 
‘Sted to your fr clown of dyad Ghali 
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hee amnion bear a rgd ih eaten 
‘ade. Hema them fasten topes ound the tune 
sng rca Sply a ete Seva te eng 
thom raking ean tno pet he 
‘of Froneh teers, aneonntcted with ovr leader bo 
Sng sited with art aden ues fon Kay 
adhe thought it fae "that they shoul Rave thet 
Stine” ner toreer eA 
oon made and thet the stnge tl stood 
Er fot haha ped aed he ety 
wre comity ene el of tam eng Bed 
Gf drowned, sod fiteed taken. Of the asaiants 
thre fs the act, snd any were wound 
Feel oer taste hea dey 
‘Chaizplain anked ad obtained ne of the eaptiven, 
‘stonlia'tned om She Seal worare ack 
‘ev lficled on soft lbs, ons Op oosat 
{Tatra sage tea Wing etohlyeotot 
forchir tndr ol noptors ho tok poor Sa 
Tea hes scone ftaroge vengeance ond Were 
iments," Hie" prisoner, uot being very carelaly 
Féce, mattis cospe the flencihaan bfrs 
Eng tee of hs alls pews oes a 
iow tea hispopie tosses wa hema aps 
thertangoge? ile hott ogee ck Sa, 
Sera ash maps en 

savage anton th 36h May are tte pace of 
feusior sppotied tr nice wants apes 
iin, "Nov ondg ela keyed tetas 
Ip cinoany tpi fort new malote ghee op 
thativer Shan Gots.” Murs ctl whey 3B 
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fed upon ground in th vicinity of an eninanos 
‘hich he ellled Mont Rayaiy aid his choice has 
Sect use yh pronpriy to whic tt 
recente te mine of Hesse as soeeguet 
aon. Ho cleared « consterabo apaze, sowed 
ie unten ann aA 
Signo, the mative who fad accompanied hia to 
Fiat wit bot Baropnn snd Dut 
ann th han” Aster exalt ye they 
esate Sarg tn 
‘isan he chet however, ote ta its 
hee llores hia oe en sie ‘et a a 
bark ware Span ownin he monk a 
‘Gh ‘The hie endeavoured to win to fand, bat 
Seu ton ey nk” Sy 
Tow water, at Heap reach ihestiors, " Champlain, 
der Sng iow weary inane poe 
Shay pcb ud fave stead ase 
ae eey 

ington 1th of Jone tre weeks ater 
Rivet Ploy evince Sach peta at meting 
[ral couateytan, who gave the most favourable ree 
se ee came aici be ba eure) ie 

Wines: unser the pow of bower hh, 
hay atlge toe cues of the long gS 
Eon te ote heros year hal pred 
egret lg noe essed oe 
oti cae afi’ gee te cotag i 
Pa ie tdci tuoper ie Rigg x 
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vn, lamp ey oa fhe a 
Fate eon mdnever give ere 
anes ah ba ly wh toe athe tbe 
cores opty 3 kaneing th foragers 
{renin hey tectared their determination of a 
Roce aye al sg tothe cmos o 
See ee ve exis noraaton 
WatSe wi fund reach souhiat ns fa 28h 

Buri are he pen 
ea ey yon on srement nt 
sa ce yar ean, some, een, 
Sst peo ton Oe cg 
Preah, ea ne, “ifem amd make. oleratons 
rane reraey tal ste. They asked thet 
STi itet weins wh h bnen hee te 
Sale pmarby rina ian reas 
Hag outwit oniy ne companions to attack ie en 
tak ot ere sore args Atoms were 
ele de him eon ma or tee 
over ih minh dete hat a bm 
P°Ghrmplain sgn returned to France wit the wlow 
oc aspen tn are enema 
seerhed ta his Indias alien” The negotation was 
ite il ae ie Mono ho al ten 
Phere take te ead and excised tse rom 
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sens osama eT Shae 
Povo bnucaet et Ne 
ee etal 
co te en twee ee 
See nes aed tl 
peel rate ge foro 
Sere ea ar ener oe 
Sete attend es Se 
ee ee tas 
eee ee ere ar tena 
ine eae porto 
See cocina, ee aes 
Sesetce iment Sth St ee 
‘fray the expenses of wettlement.* st 
mrepeiag oe ind i mie, 
sl ae eae ce ee aoe 
Fee ey afore t| 
Ei dan apse ae aa 
fae bal a ema ah 
Be ietet aceon ener SEs 





























SE Vegas, no ha ascompaned oer waver ft 
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former expions and apt water among the 
‘Sitges: pein pred the rea the 
fe Daneel with G2 Nor Seay tat be hod 
ised oranda here witened be week 
hence he hae where hey ad ll Dek 
Tiedt tap tye tntdan Saco 99 
Retin toy cl Rave eet bey fe feet 
en tng Bi te tophen of har ary 
Sutin to sare hal 2st wry, a 
Ipod the mony secant 
Movnouren, warng Sif were le teas 
She Bantry ope Seat hw ov tec" Pat 
Te eae forte ee leming haan Bagh 
‘stermined to devote sseaton lo the prosecution of 
“Wii this tiew be did not stop at Quebec, but, 
seta aon Se tity bad ote Sle st 
SERN StST Uta ed a ong ee tee, 
Sncning Ga of hin enioymen 4 one atin 
ie'equr ie voyage’ apie Bree the bart 
{a aealen POR vey ever” He Cocnaerst 
Sasser of senor sol opi fee 
ecaary 2 aol carping teil te es 
Steen Semen or wee ttf re 
thesgh he fnting sare otis aba ot 
beiogltecneten Mgeed “i they latte 
Sen ty oi errs pede ct 
‘wilh friendly Iadlana “There wa reason, Benda 
tuel mn isek fom woe wantonay bee 
Fmt, moni vcore at dens 
Captives As ihe diteltis of mvignion Incense, 
SBEy were Oged to leave hws Crs Bobi aad 
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teu entirely to thor gn sn net, which afte 
ecm sco, Neola 
a pts of he mer wie the ‘atives ctr = 
the ade of Feonouat,¢fenly chi wton cou 
thy Rosny sgh sap el rt a he Nee 
SSaYAIMESN eee order te ipo 
Sado hole camel "The pop raeved 
Thr Stem surety, an agree to er 
‘Se min to tle er a 
‘feat and. fas after which the young men went out 
ser ame lak tet pps and de arb a8 
Sines enc. Champa eng then sed a 
ee tofanane requested fou? canoes to vcort 
Wim te etl the Nang we ho 
tity Senet ro the neon de 
{hat they were tad men and” sorcerer, who’ bad 
ive eho uy a ampere 
tented) after the seoting I broKen up, howevee, 
lg ta at e's re 
out be ound wo was wing Yo tecompany hi 
Seiten hm opto epracbed 
Mem ih eta eno ina 
From th peopl ecerred to tho ft of ivan hate 
Exp lobe ne Sno then bow ty te 
see eet “Feteupn De Vignes in ald Sto 
i's ha ever made seh journey and when, 
rine estar merlot 
‘wad apeaking foely, having nevor pated yond 
Tise"Uhauel, nels "he Bad gon bt wth 
Sh cry engi ofery mornings and 
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tat bout be reed 9 fut fr berg 
te hc erm da et 
eee ote a i, Cae ae 
a it ane eee 
pe 
Sreeieret ese epee 
acer aaa ar 
ee etn tafe oan wa 
cee matelocaten (ote 
Hey aa et es 
Ea eg thnk eared 
eer eee ee 
Seat? tn 2a reece ni 
See See eee ioe 
fee utc ee 
secs ead iene Beat 
hls ta 
ae 





























hanged. “The man then, afer roaming 
fr some time, fell on in Kies and confened that 





AA helhad sa a whieh fod indced tis mato 
to undertake ao ong 4nd pain Soraey, wan 3 
‘omplee te “re mative of ts ene had 
eon the cent derived from theaupponedSacorery, 
‘nd the being browpt ont Nev France ins con! 
‘paoos station." He had ted tht the bet 
‘ineaperor fo renounce the seme; snd with Oa 
‘iowa essing the fai he bad urged liso Prater 
Themes dangerous channels Champlnis was 
hielo fore he fd tit Shay wor igh 
treated hin to pace the liar i thet ban, WhO 
ey me hue ver oh 
Asctive im -Bul thogh nue and Jos eng, 
ie reolvedhonotraby to redeem hs pledge. 
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sath vertontomeerralec hatot ny 
fel he eee ee ea 
SSR a et a 
ree nen am a 

Fa ee ite OF 
Coan ce ea cena 
onganeeaiae eeletiertacttca 
ain rine 
Ba oe tay ete heey 

Safest ctor ec 
iy, Gepost owe ae 
Senet mua pense Se 
Se 2 ae in rhe 
SEG et ii i aed 

TS A esas for i ce 

ont ae oti ae 
cre tin, Ta ot etre 
rae tots a of Rete os 








reeredon scr a hart ng Se 
Heth, whee enevolence ted thom 10 atempt 
thon of ye e 

anette, 15, oes ae Te ine 
pss rep ogcrvous at the fall of St Lown, HO 
Br i ly her of wey of 
Sea ag fakes tthe weslrary yan they 
aa a poate or him auc no fewer than 
Bou dghng ens The Proehman, ever sow 10 
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evberh in sch enna sow ld Jw plan 
Suitlcton, "He" aecompesiee” chen. tna long 
‘usin up te Gest tees puny cng 
theca ota prlyfutieg tem on sal 
Bleces of water, ill Sey came to Lake Nipioing, 
Seen a Re The oo 
olen aod rocky, th ach at inoctina “snd 
‘of bocce and delente sll rts, whieh te ba 
her pected or ster tae Phe Nps, 
Soci no aot "aber oho ake 
‘Mots fis estes he ary wel, Ae 
fn water to the east of the rest lake Aigo 
Seo gwen a eg 20 reais ot 
dy leone pat of Lake Hater: appar 

Separated into fies bay of water by te om 
Spel A Mt pl Dlg alee 
‘ef aed sounding i idan cory th ite 3 
te in Jat meng fay wre fox 
their expecatign of fie hindrod more who alns 
‘dre ihe Toque as cncinetWi ibel 
inser meg oer ee ee a 
SPL Rey lente halted et 
THES Ny Soe Manel tached Glee) 
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‘0m she way they employed themselves in several 
at np ioe adea 
ee creda ake aor which blood 
hes wg of aoe, ey a a 
See a Urome pola where ey were eer 
BIE temelver ao tne wren Co 
Sens sn ne fa ee dn 
Beat tae ar has Having mek a detachment 
seretig'mths tand of pvoneny pa sven 
Terabe o wa hentia for rhof 
{ER ead ao anseortayof a genaie waren 
Fue eet ata ees a mow tan oe 
i cnn nea 
Rates torture themes 

fe io Lo ey ec it 
ier ac erie is, we same 1 
He ne pcoae a tank ey deere the 
ve tale fon hci emoctnon Of ths mack, 
He adored eealliy sone, tae de 
nue freee vated re aad 
ageter a sean mere od tote dierent 
‘argh fod ew of exsngueue re Tey 
Sey urate ce wee smn th succn 
aay any heard oe se whi owt 
tha 3 20, bers goued forth ahowers 
Bterows and eines, which indaced the allie, in 
TRAC iter at rps Cae 
Pitt, "deseourd 2 tes tm tothe ose 
HOTS, neti dhcing them fo commit’ 
ae aisle enlotr of psay elod 
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2 coralie, whieh ine 
Teenchment” The dasharge from On plato ny 
{heant to tivo thea rom the parapet end ae 
tovtie aecalee an opprsiny of seg et 
the dtaes "he stags showed she wink 
ied {hs four how. 8 0 ofthe roe more 
{rove tho Iroquois into the Interior of thet trong 
Soi, whence they sll contued to rear wet 
af ite At” Th a ih or he 
‘Ehnmplain soon ound tat be hd todo wah mon 
‘who would make war onty au they were inlined 
{Tal ceaustomed” tend of fllowing is doce, 
tions they pelered to pour ot exeefations pon 
the'enemy.Pand shoot aos agust the ston 
‘wooden defences: "At length they began 20 thro 
een of baring tbe, fat eareosely, and wth 
items. thelr uropean si eal cut to hem 
frwiat manner ta geoseeds bt ibe fel rs le 
‘with rae elamour ad contusion tnt hs votes rae 
et al ‘el, "Fe roqniy men 
‘Stren wed through every part of the fore, 
fd the lig fies were speliy quenched Te 
ii udeantage of the disorder athe adverse ache, 
the aie urown descend like ha, whies pleeed 
two cfs anda numberof ther flowers: ‘Chars 
‘cel wantin wounded tn he fogs 
nas tous, ey owed Eee em ‘wih 
Senay soning te baci of he ano ste 
sea ou elon for ode nang 
Bing could induce them to advance.” Sever jetty 
taghs ware mnie, bat with wo lie sucess tet 
the'Freach were always bled tocame tothe ren 
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eve; while thd enemy bitterly taunted the Algom 
SEES eal to ope, wih them ia. fale Bl 
i ae pee cage agora of tis arsnge md 

Maa es rcome didnot appear, the sarees 
eee a SSomdon te enterprise OREN 
Scere meng te fen, coe 

Sn om A ant Julgmen wish ba Po 
epee na ect een ale 
rect war rf of aks 
wp ‘ye fara ihe tore ity of the ce 
BB ae prvi thee conor ws £1 
Title conaore. % 
Sum od ih cn e 2 
antes, ble to tie hand oF foot. Champlain 
el ier ro cole ce 
Sate cay ice flan i be hal 
‘oie ont of angen, 

"As hand Line promise to convey i home 
ates RN pig. Pry owreves, guden ware 
mig Seta Freeh adn compro 
SiG er rece inom oC ate % 

ara wists region oi 8 
Brod or es he noel kn Dost 
het, Darou found eonadeabte nmiseeat 
Hasan "Miting exeurtns."Onone ocotio they 






































‘a el een enalosyro of 8 Wabgtae 
sonst aay aml logywith = arom 
cae ein ta which, By lon erie, te 








7 
pening a4 Doling of elton, they. conived 
ig oe eee a ig ity The. tp 
to devel sth annals became an a8 
ver" 

+ Chg ame i ee 
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(nthe 20 By ofthe flowing year Champlain 
el ula found ine ate eed of Sune the 
Seat Se Lowe, Hang remited tere 0 
Sie eed to aout hei 
‘vel Hondeuron tho trh September 2016 
To interest of te colony were how Dosa 
rable Jeapany. The Pande af Condé tn ome 
‘pcnce of the share ten by histo he csturbances 
AEsng the ainory of Lowe Xi wax nt only in 
‘igsten at ‘uader counerent "he Marsal do 
Themnine, however, was preva upon to der. 
ke ted te ston on eto of 
a) in controversy with the terchants ad 
ter muy an ttioue treason, daeag (wo 
‘rare ands tal tye Duke ee Moniboreney wat 
Inhuel fo trent with Cop for see of viceroy, 
‘Shamplin consgered Ui arrangement ae every 
wore tube cig ter ted tek 
pssesrag the best means of forwanting tho objec 
Rtouy of asocated merchants had lead dun 
teks nS es grey 
‘elem with the neceeaey ayo fume ‘an, 
ee on and domestic antl. Thee deparore 
‘was howsver, delayed whale year by te dapatee 
Tween Roclie tnd eter commercial ete, and 
Sica the Proietti Catan Me 
tmpts were also made to degrade Champa om 
‘he igh sation n which he fad ben placed at 
By ules of commision both rom Nentrorency 
1 eng: he moet orig hs pps 
“in hfay, 1600, hea ail wih ia new equipment 
tant! ates votyteows Voyager atehored on tbe 
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ain July near the port of Tadousac, He, found 
Peay wen a upecnce, te sesementy had 
at dain eget, eapecally at ros 
been, conser efiged a defended ty af 

iii ent oan Ne Pah 
ince oh 8 ene tad en done for te 
Saye fae ee ar cet 
‘ren, ted aa wt the umber wee #2 
a esbcng a eilous seminary.* 

eRe we Yer tech 
mied and bis secretary, anouDeiSg whange 
Imoreney At) rpg abby ment died 
which eal ee apelin of merchant 
ofan hee te ce 
Stal the cio tothe Seat SoC sea. 
Sad sien era ee Oa 
mere ue fhe omer ea er 
eran a gen whch coo 
eae mung hs way We 
the gol ol pater armed with formidable pow 
ert as te idle of oly he receive notice that 
pe iene lee ates 
‘Engint bi on the 38 Augen He ha “received 
Tipermendent Srp tina selene 
ait the mel Tetoning the soca oe 
Shan ihm aay wok a of DE om, 
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he eer get anda iin adap 
{hee roe bt with yest he 
‘A of ts nw iewior. De Cnet, however, 
though slat oad to have Been both scanty and 
led iat in eenece ese 
Sel ue nc hy 
etd of being ange, wa hrc Saeed to 
fry sighs s 
soon the govertor had tine to heat, he tured 
Sesaaatog vo eeovey end seulement we eae 
Haron whe Be sine ir ‘mame chien 
‘ind tnldnesa witch beckme she savage charter, 
‘hou hi nolgeige wn foie of on 
which had "age twinena is ation wd hat of se 
sch acromlato was ene, evn 
‘ow expressed the utmost analety ti forward fe 
ezaeg hereon ass of th 
‘he poogl a ved Te Raabe fe 
shee Gn nt ete tag fd 
tok hin hand, kissed avd Tocked his own niet 
‘Sing nstavinages tote Beaune nae 
aes has mayen cae 
bin, where sinner of the natives wore seated, 
Scewilg ior pect Se Tere ah 























* Chahine i eh 
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satin tno enntnting a no pe 
lon of danclage which waa kept up ong tame 
Seis ie is Pe a them 
seis ans ap te nt tata the gor 
Kis ue THayons now anced in a bod en, 
Smears on tony ae Saar 
{qs eaphine! the bjt whe ‘Champlain road 
“sealed peooute. ‘They ropreenta th pro 




















seer cng clay am tem 
Welty esa ne courage: 
ey tht nape i yea remes 

Sing hon, ag Harem wee 
ot i eit emerges 
Bibel oder Sco 
segeinten oe cern a etn 
Sorta ee et 
Webataangy uneontioot he tere dee 
maa at Sina Say dace ssa 
ils tmpany t= Gna 
ereamty Soe eee te tt wee 
sere ri yale oe ng Se 
Philnptte etnearPay 
race tn avn cage he Be 
HQUISAR” og tela ted tbe 
‘sia lim eft tte rat 
Behe katac' ee Aer ha anranes 
Stale oY smegma 
TASER Gr lee tomers der bo sgh 
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returning home, he met one of the detested tribe, 
the depates having we agin, wh were 

‘in the mean tine the progress of the colony was 
‘eroot oubles, "He professed, ina manner pecu 
feoned ‘this faith; and the: new viceroy had the 
stant prayers to be publicly offered up, but even 















































amen nan raexcn 109 
ened the Romans to send them, He wat 
dese artes it se ‘uragamen coi be 
sees, Sane cle tat oad 
Heelies comand he vonolt Were 
tecTemotc, cape fal neers of ee 
Excretion show be com with 
Waly anjomed at they should bot sing p 
Be St Rance heer eh 
Hat tel isa of wasp he oper 
Holy wacnned sgt wach capicigas 
Sie con Rot Be deparial romy'a compromie 
urs of herr atuals Oar aah uniformly expres 
Fae oc long the Heormers a 
TiRE' eich thes Hogvenoa; of bl 
Some outa ke nia payment he ean gu 
Seite by 
abe time oe te per Ewe yesmande 
oy ‘stony "a he eae vat ory wa 
tng whit tthe ate and a ‘onan 
TL cet Salen Geer 
‘thom rents four ony were 82 for labour 
‘etree fet re 
tals way to ack » tbe called tho Wolves, ad 
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‘Phe fra’ of tnsher aiden its et 
pth Sint mene rar tcl 
eae thet a io rar of rovengs, sitet 
t,t mateg purty wes soon frien feos 
St teat ie ore eam 
Frstened to Geen “i spr Chane ot vat 
Teiterted ai his sfgoments forthe preservalign of 
Irene eye oer the esau 
‘Son, he sont Boulléy his heer sn taw, adler 
hone wiews aren be rae ‘ser. ey 
sree tal tee, tn Sir ane prone 
The get bly of she mason ot tne Sewlenn 
Sten he era ie oe 
Poesia ved nn orsen bo nated ote 
Fenakg Be imtoo i he ee 
ol ror.” his ban, tig 
iro of om they soe magi Pome tn 
Sere lay oie om, wen ety ste fo 
imedistely repaired othe apot. “The aight of tho 
‘abe fe thedygulcened he ardour fa the eos 
Bape and many. Te ety pe tay 
ined of ach fain treat hy shoud 
for this wanton atta. Aer due deliberation, tis 
‘Shiela afar edoped tnt one snl wat 
Seach wih twosome of them teh tnd 
igus Prenchans "is open Sent 
[Ethie ‘a atenin, had Woo mos wgieal 
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te, Alena wh ws fect 
lee in ag ee 
Bs eee ey tee hoe pe 
rake ae a fe eee Whe 
At ta ei 
SMEG ig’ ta, £24 Gascony: 
Myatt ante ac ink gee 
fen tel the chief if after ao ong a journos. be 
itty herp i i 

Tow he arm, and throw them fate the po 00 
‘Rothe tna ton om ta aa 
TelZomngl ert i led Singin 
Apia in Peeks wan orem oe 
HA ee" den ore 
SSS aa tp wa ot eed 
Baton SNE oper hen 
erica at is Tc needy 
tee tea Garey te 
Rona‘ cele? Gump time ou 
Soya ie lente ene 
PSone a seed 
Seema te tien sco all a 
Mactan, "he etaed tale fey 
Samir clic, the med 
SCRE ston tear oe 
Ramanan rateeds psa soe 
Ftp again utes aris oe 
ao Seana an pee aes ete 
‘Retheve Ss'much as posible, a feoh Tastance 


a mel, at 
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having oocared he demand iat an individ to 
tot strong supisio ataced shuts oe pe le 
Pind i dd ten mens a 
Eel ‘ther crcumuiaices now to be rede 
Energie 

The dg of te Pach regued that vigorous 
neasures shu hve been Taken to avenge op 
sft wen ft ti a sed 
pein Ste, OS 
YEAR Gomi pera eretaown aor 
hi ted athe sont oS farses 
‘nine wae he ioshereousy a ‘e 
xtenlod‘enlivaton vo supply, icmoees HS, 
Provisions, wore thus redaced to the greatest ds 
Kren °R feng Jl Ta ‘Si ‘Bat 
Summoned Garbo alton fo famines he 
tmualton wae eal’ cus ae peat 
cuteness Balog neice ba to 
fenlee"“oe'traee a il heed ms 
{ie feciagy or st poae ome 2 
Shona erey penal of pea emt a Be 
soenrjncn Tey were abner wih 
thera ahead guage he neue ot 
‘ahig to convey them dec home sould not be 
fies ihe eeprom! oo 
tras donrous to take with hint two lle metre 
Erk rote fn ef ee, an ang 
Dlanation ‘The place being surrendered, Kick sad 
eS sel ern ty aoc 
{whom "ho Iniatod the keye of the agusiny 
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Acted a grat quantity of far, besides variown 
Aces of Shuck propery, an abyss 
fermen te eset hi power 
ster proceeded thence to Laon for he oes 
‘of conferring with the Preach ame Fee 
Siserences betwen the to nations wen acm ea 
trun of alastment; at Lage peiy ine Gaia 
seem a ne ema 
tongly depressed this view of the safes 
‘Souls Si Tong preva nt The Soot a at 
Su fo st eas el ater 
‘uly preeod, they eonteited with eee A 
uly. Fhe Hoa ety, however, ts na a 
‘Le at ren ee "a 
The inference wt Which both counties viewed 
{hie colony, though bearlag the pompous Tile ot 
‘New France, wassno i use by Weetal oe 
ion. A fora with sore hoses fa eee 
Gurnee hute for hog and eee Rede 
she "oie Rivigen and Momtoals forged oe 
Sister ta pi ie de 
Prono is Inte dsnster arangemenis Wea Seen 
Sate wits iow tg eneoe lfm daresed 
fate, "Unier the direction of Corea eoeehe 
Mose admiration was" masked byes ee 
nterpngcharseter tn asociton as tenet 
Se arn ln efor 
fat bythe year 643, they woul false ie ero 
Aon tna Tey cnguged to melts i 
‘ant for three vena bestowing ypu Thee es 
Sint seed-com “hey were ale rae 
funder of cleegyinot, suluising thew or tee 
earn ul the ond ot that pero tena ee 
lobed sateont for ther suppor} “tee ones 
"Sete ie Sake Pat 
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ons were suspended ty the dlastroms events yt 
erased but when the ave teaty Fstoed Can 
tnt the Fneh, he nights were uly conftmed, 
Sd they anu no heaton i riavetng. Cha 
sia wits a former jaedetion, The year 1085 
Tar ard ware, bette gn exfdion wat 
Pout to aul whch cid witht ore Propeny 
Thnn'wasenppowe athe net exist th colony 
‘he orate fal on oe ho be ba 
Teh: Br thelr prospriy mist have been grey 
‘checked by the tpoted ep whieh, need the 
emt meu fog the arc fe 
eed feigos by whose profesor ce the 
[ism bad ees supporess. Some small come 
enn wn roy yeti of ge 
Non and ietraction, “A'son ofthe Harquis de Gay 
aches wove frvoe had tpl mo Jn the 
Ohler of Test, soodive he ambiten of foun 
2%Sllogs at Gasboo,and was cualed by hs fens 
{ovate Soo gait ewe fortis porpos. Hs pro 
Format soon ein ale 
Reesubones of the colony war ened ioe 
fRer"p teas. Four years aor der the ate 
foro he Duchess PAiguilon, per of Ural 
Sonelwero sent ote anta teins oiglshed OF 
tht die, i eyo uation 
That projected hy the ANbG Olivier, who had org 
ated orien ot St Supe, a propored. hata 
Toninary. Gearing at ante dad composed of ite 
ember sel eli Roy Frente 
Rise saved vourbly to ths suggestion, 2nd, 
eat 'fow of realang i made’ grant of the 
Whodcicand ot sonent_'X party wae Formed the 
Siete Maisonneuve wan paced te beady and ne 
Sette wlhihe qovernment "That imporaatplace, 
TESTA fiend ce ony 0 fw desc 
uievatsumed now the axpect of» roglar setter 
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neo tony rel out ane 8 
et dane of pet 

sn the mean tthe Hsing colony was dese 
age rm ee Sk eh 
‘Tagine prof a iP Sh ey 
Sehr reuters gen eed 
ites by wneh evel eign eet 
feldogncr "i coping her ent 
Sie tea dso 
ts cetera tate 
Secon eh aa es 
sues Peay aero ie een 
SEA ogre perme wan 
Seed amorg cee ae afer 
Wensretitaly setae encase ee 
the tema ie eat a Feek 
ih elec ian or emote ast 
PS nt Te al re see 
seats ts ray 
{iins, who formery hell tbe foremoatplace the 
See ey pee Tage 
Serer ao ey meee ek 
ik stent of Role Ranen ink cease 
Nontmagaps seutes orld ui on hee 

gua etiraive warfare which he pears foe 
soe Ban Oy hake ateesnea ie 
thr desea” hase Mtoe hte ae 
af ing Stn se bette pes 
Seely SF i's ake pols 
fein dobby a een 
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see ti ning is 
Sea ek pee ae cee ae 
reset er ener sua oy 
Sig SR ie te oe a 
SA Leet esa ll 
SSS ems 
Hecate ty atl i 
rere, ih i rome 

marge guiding one trou he "sp an ep 
ea perlehane eect 
TERRE ihe Grane bir yoeion 
heen, earn ee eta 
Ercaiarmncteenniea” Bact 
See, ase ene lca 
aes alin ey ae of nga UO 
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death may be lid aide.” Threo dintarges ot 
‘anon wore ‘couideted a wening tie tron WE 
seafront and ote 
‘The'Troqgry, the Algonguion, and. Wares org 
the deal eas ana hecho 08 

Ge Nontgny, ike his predeeeeor, spears 
to have commanted the genet espe sf Sin 
rohan oman ah 
Indlet 0 render bitselt indeponden th Court 
op he alr ey feign ore 
‘as poctliaey il sited to's setiemen like at of 
Boel ninte lc Eno, and ape 
ary to dnl with tumuliaey tebe wham they bd 
ot strength to nue, Montongny res replaced 
ableton tla ara nano po 
be seareclypsmesing the encrgy requ In 86 
fife niaston. Dering his goveseent tp. 
‘ots formed the reslton of sewing te war a 
ASN frye” No ground is stated bu te Earope 
Stewed tires inponseguenc, beta exposed 
Sa sens of ronal edandes 

‘he mitnnaroe hadnt meiey formed eb 
ude at Gach td onl ahd sa 
few int tne terstory nf the avagen i hs 
SnE they certaily gave il prof of kanes, re 
ovat i he coo of lie x 
‘inet. “Ty hae Seamed of sly ce 
erally employ thelr infaenee forthe furheran 
ot Pont parr since they intuced number evon 
‘tthe Togs wit only to dai the county to we 
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En ctl ince eee 
uonvaccmtentreamacate 
Semen meciee eee eee, 
Sehae iene teu Semeieate 
Shee rest itt Se, 
Tike ietiett e 
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he nnd eh sccm Hck 
Sumner eet Mt 

cater Be See eet 
seaper tiers re 
BP ine mane peoples amounting toa tons, who 
Elegy pa 
Sit eet ade rh 
a ere cat oe oe re 











tired tems w kethryo eben 
tne stramegt tthe dying, they sariicd bale 
ies tie peroraance ince ate Tey 
{Tr crowns," having na "droogh a dreadful ercn 

Deep sad vniversal ditmay now spread amon 
tno Hn pete Thetrcobary aly so pence: 
Metta Afurtbing, was become’ end of horor 
infet biol septiche ofthe den, and 00 hops 
Inara oie savvee me mle atin wh 
eeescanment brake up and lod for rage a ver 
Streson few cy fre fe wi 
Key, eully accepted ‘them, ‘The gretcr noniver 
felght nn Sepa among te mons of he Oats the 
hee a tr more rent. The 
The'pempant of tel convert, now meary redeed 
{eivhe sage village of St bary” "The land of 
anitovtn i Lake ‘Huroa, wae propored buy 
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{boogh they wanted She means or eoarage 0 Gfend 
eeu tn epee 
fae statton of St. Josep, i take Onaro, whic 
Kas hope wos cere then aga ts dread 
ee Fey hye soe tine ec 
‘subsistence, to form statins on the opposto cous, 
oped shan on dy’ sla, the inbebtants night 
Ahtnce fee'to the sand for fey but the oe 
ono he ure af htc 
fal precision, tho Scemed aw '« destroying ae 
fel hid gue hee steps" Oge ater the wtb was 
Strpisel ard destroyed, of many hunreds only 
2 tl taal cad 

{Tea remot fe Hoa aon now 
their nasve seta. One of fe a chiels screwed 

iy were rehicel, being ghosts rather han mea, 
2 Se reser ried eens 
hl being ft seth of th fren 0 
Stet,” This wae the prefre i 3 solication tat 
td convey teal i Gachee, aad pace 
{er Aer sacar ‘hm 
‘were imei mae for te Src hey 
Bed ‘ei a ine to the nimbe cot toh oF 
‘ot ontroken stence and desolaion. "the sombre 
eet Sr ot fem aint by 
Foray touted, eating the general daneuction 
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ofthe Huron mans, Overwhelmed with distress 
hopreackod Guess wier they experienced & 
srg epi he veel tc he 
seeeee ere they would have had every want 
Topple, and teen welonmed ae countyymen aid 
Eee ny wove ood ny oes of 
‘Gana Ware mate, te religious hocves fing foo 
HOPS hued of the most desta, yet te tema 
fe were tm danger of pvshing from eal and ban 
ter nat to coud be formed for them, whieh, 
fits formar enol seloment, was tamed Si 
Ite 
"Es she Iroquois. now loded i completely over 
catadn'ine Hooeh wer rani boekaded i he 
fies of Goes ean ata 
Riewerssometimoscaried of ‘and, snow orery 
titan bage of ale ineaders swept away the 
ABLE deve rsd in te immediate cay of 
pene sce, Wer i 165 us ence nation began, 
Bete oun accord to make evorures of pence? 
thd a wih sre te ies 
eae ied tet with extreme ast, 
et Ny conatiered ae enemion of helt ce, 
re erect the nate deites aod cosons 
Tttthe couse of the late Ivoais however. ac 
shire air ut eee and art 
Seonffared sod adopted.” ‘Thea thee mek deport 
REN Rcie solemn” comoriee, andthe fervour 
eT tey rod to God bands Wibou 
rin ete «isang impresson on the erage 
ry "Hence, at deren tes, depen fron 
RS ung hore sll fn hele guetive language, 
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ta ey cameo ga sy nd whieh Yad 
pal i tt re 
hirtcaaiecn re eens age 
ia coe pebeate hr tee 
‘tet teu 
se Maes igaes Rerer 
situs en ie gana 
Tas es il at ener 
Saree ee eee aa 
ecg ti” feet 
site ota 
Soe, ss Se re ae 
erica eect i gue 
fe Fe ek ec et me 
SESS eleceaeee ten 
SS re au ees 
Socata as wes, Leer 




















sg eta For es 8510p. 
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say of confsiggn on eoge he aio enay 
iets ofa confederacy coed 
{fom hong: for wile one pory wrested anpibor 
thant Pita, see pat es 
Goi atackel and murdered by those. who all 
tetas es Ang 
{Ute cantons, with she professed insotton townie 
tnd fr hee Sep 
Fest ih on tHe af samp 
Iated teolye! deternined to solse even the scred 
Bet each Sisley tn vag formed 
Sten hy ron one eet 
a Sra ea Can ie 
“i ul digi coin 
‘ect of Greurns, they procaredthem fom the 
ich Mina nage soared an ena 
+ tabked the Ottaway on aceount of the skeet 
Bede wines aguiveeocmiee, ‘That pene dd 
eet tr etapa feat, bth 
Tent eck te bso ake 
Fon pence 
Ton Sith tue Sioux, "Oa the same prom the Tro: 
toh eieced despots wer it tha maton 
Se Ete ee he pag seo 
Plsteiy auccoded seven hued of hy stormed 
etal Wires ofthe enemy hgh defended by 
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3000 mens 0d th surrivers were eltee ino 
Fh ee ean ers ee 
ths eae yet on hse meta af 
is exatenae excep the grow Take whieh bea kx 
ame. reckaed the ebabear el 
Siri ney over rye Bde a 
For nto the nighboatng tber; and onthe sie of 
New Hogan, the ery'ot "8 ‘Mohawk echost 
irom hi to nl, costly general contention aad 
Aid this seis of dnastroue evens the French 
soverors whether ftom weno or foslanag 
epithe eseecion of set ale Sd the so 
Bee aeondeney of this hole power, without ny 
to war, fr hong ena toLenp te elie 
Sa lel yh tary od at 
from set ideo ng ins seu lene the en 
nade wacce up te Io rca whore 
{aifed'st, bound’ he rest and| made them ming 1S 
{onto Gocber, hu openly dein he orton 
Mle teens fot an a 
there, by armest slicaton, he obtained rece 
fet of td “Te Haron, der 
iad ‘e tn oer of ning themacnen othe ieee 
{Ee femer son repented. That pond tion then 
fern en Mae atm 
Allow thy chided, whom hat holst pressed te 
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thy bosom, te departs for if they are guilty of ay 
{pradenes how astronso o ear, tt conn 
ese tm, ame fo eal 
thet “Gocelatons Lawson, iotead of rong 
Re PIES ons wore tclined to go he would 
Iie cppowe ther sepatares that he hae ho cane 
Ror GeB might contract ae many as they waned 
Fane en erie hat option way et the 
Saeco te A a ty hd 
pr nF See I a 
Tim thse external ee 
vio yee era 
Sihor February oe, eve 
{ihe termes thrash 
teas ine waters and spreading universal alan, 
sera thcy all po ales ry pormanent ary 00% 
Weesesfoss of angel be accounts Biven of 
ier are obey mh naar 
blots Louie IV. that bis goverament was totally 
‘sletig one ofthe nent counties inthe wor 
Peer ern apn by a asl of 
gee Tat prey "rho ad scents ‘aesumed the 
TESS of power, wing eagerly bent upon e¥ery 
rae Pepgeiuhenents war nor ely to over 
weataae asada.” He wus seonoted by Hs 
mC wl oan vate 
one ageliailyreanived take stp fot 
mere Eada toe du portance. Pour heme 














in colouy wae Farther 





eit for hl year with 
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red troops were ordered thither; and M. de Monte 
tres appt commisloner io ‘examine ee aad 
Fee te ren ice 6 ant 
without control nent et here was now 
{hed with him aenene ef yal spetsemeey ed 
Sty mew aysten Elm ae he ek ee hae 
amotio id he ndapendet meters of 
{Wo Of the principal members Sf emmerk wag tase 
fil fecalet "the cours however, perseteted 
its actermlssion to Fase te ne clbny tos ok 
er vank. Te aseitten, who adv ong weqleee 
‘i, sod ‘wore unvwilin to foelve themeelygr a's 
Hee ony ih anes sn rane it 
Frege tt he nde i rows eae 
ent Seconing to the aveying sey oF ee 
‘ge lied te the Sands of I Weet Foie Ca 


Ihpudenot tt Severn catty 
So aise at 
Pies or te Te ecee 

ee etd 
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‘He bogan by erst thee fre onthe te Riche 
‘Siena ct hel Cave the yeh te 
hein ‘te icusoneOveed by tens 
lean by he ero sg, fe, 
{ousonsof ienbsipspropoung an exchange of all 
she ponere ake uh since he gre 
ght red ee Hh ren Sa 
Seaeraeee tyne Liled eesliset ove of ‘hom: 
oo tT a en ering, an ey 
[Reh natn oon apes Gees eine 
in teal ved ein a 
the Mohawk Tera a age pre, hited 
ating © te a ng et 
Tre'shoull sever iv to kl speter Frentinay, and 
tether Se oumelncy sane, wl ts 
Siete wa eds ene 
perhuretle? hal aeaty. begun his shareh ina 
Us st Somme pate de Seat 
eae ety the encaye prevented tm fom 
Sateen bn i foo he en 
Fae a which eid of te ‘Ceegnat ro 
tne wyotin wut 
‘ding Win atvanced age resolved 10 seopmand 
panne aly oly reaon i nas 
hal ocelved notice of bis agponch, at, abandon. 
Tey it siages hey etn co march through 8 
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devon country He fan, horerr, shan. 
‘eae grt Vel ner hls Sorel ws 
with ied ap ib Coop the 
Fenced te ‘ecient tee Ne bund ne 
ini ened ay spot oe they nd ot 
French they attempted no resistance, bt fod with 
Peunstes bootie oto tf ae acart 
TGisfecuies and ede icy ei me tan 
{Pocewy hs etennve rine fou cee 
Fumagh this expedition had nok fu anawered 
sel serve bre whch epee, sed 
{he potion of the fo, teed selon it 
fre tee tm nso he ee me 
Eien" efoyels long tng en bass 
Sa saree Rory onl Saeed ee 
Se. on ofthe wean of Carignan, otto 
Feonve eral rut of a i oy ° the 
foriety more polled: than was aual i tanaat- 
Riu Sommonfes thug hy inode the foe 
{alinws am ced ne come rope 
CConterate ncoenence faving sie om 
set ipinerit hehe at a he hla 
tmsde to concentrate them: but the amount of 
tar an propery sendy iqeted onde hi 
Squat eho eect 
Wide Gouralle heeacended Tracy in 1087, 
ie ecu woe fa tra 
sr Gah conde eeu the ee. 
Zinc lid th hea impr dita 
UMlrens, "He even sucocede, thragh bot without 
Silty abd some tgs one pai pre 
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ening is savage ales fom engaging in ae 
‘Reniost the roguois. He svaiied himself o€ this 
‘Ein tra oe! te gowert Pree 
iio Gosia eta, 
leriinuced 3 rgo body of the Haronn fo sete at 
elifathie’on a sud inthe ner Seneen 
Mens ana tad higa’ tenon 
se Fauna re hetle apeeyatee 
Toa came the onto a apo, 
‘Sion abe San he pega 
ousction of the tale and for holding the Five 
Bitch Sec” fitted ke Spahr 
ty meting a the tng icy oan 
Kensal Mente ely comeing, 
stent maze ao hi 
roti io Quetc i Wot found he ace sap 
TITnag, Chr df Homenewhoeay ertned 
Bitten pr te try af Ce 
Shc foi BEng, neue, sad ami 
eRe foubeeey and cnmie, te entered, how 
cee sei he eer of he gdecetoria 
Sr PS fae Sony Ah he me 
SERGE Sot fb evant bw often 
Hany etcy ell for Peta Atte same 
{isda aol or tier pov ot 
1 tan einer vegione of hmenen= 
‘Along tha lander conducted tho affairs of the 
ly ot arok the chasis by which jaloas 
Bete sought tole hs juretedon Tt was ete 
Sones at Ae of porn tool Se dea. 
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ed bn «coun composed of hms, he bi 
ard thvifendontceach with an equ votes ie 
Felt nrg fy nomen yf 
{Riatien’at homes unt were accused Of wing 
cbraniberomne recon fr Pate 
hee was fattahy exerted’ im opposing the ste o 
Spits the eavegen which prodocee mos pra 
los fete but whi the cont confor! af 
Sel prota ate of ache 
fathom tothe French tiers. The goverament, 
str ctr eee atone 
‘Seep protnted tbe tafe. at the cou had 
Miro vient diacrsons wih the iedany 
Icheneaywh won nv oy a mei of 
‘eng Cavabdered = man of ld temper, the chet 
Si wae iow sth govern hn twat 
‘Wermiaod to recall both; and Me de f'Bete, wee 
‘end in 1655 wan sont out athe new vice. 
"Ginna was then in critical situation, whieh 
alt TH able sossin the watt o's igor 
‘tu abeinteson, The ne terror onthe 
Sinaia scopy he ul erin ts 
‘Sher several coneaty secured by te Enis, who 
famed New-York. Here, according to Buropean 
ns they held the Iroquois county incl 
‘within thle dominion; an hough ths pretension 
TAR te be get, declared, thoy endeavoured with 
cra mr cout tnt peu alone them rom 
Tee Phen “thelr suerchaves, carping on fee 
Wee ete no thse als wer feted by em 
S2aSARe Somgany deal withthe tbe on fore 
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rantageus erm. ‘The roo, hrf fd 
Hierro ol ‘cry all their fe to 
fhe Posie alts la “sey compl 
palit por tet 
Sa ed ace con tntrete, he 
flo the menus of rendening their ove potion 
weet parted te one 
oF at gone ut with De Tvacy, baviog hed ats 
So hd re ome ope tte 
rade ikea me aie 
Siriaas abe el pan 
ar ca to te nase 
My pl nc anlcangeng eo 

AU nure, grr, dm gn was 
sphere stele ipa we st Howreal9F 
pte late eo sh Foe 
Sa eereey eset, contre ne 
Shaheed cna reer 
sean eter tote heareni of eo 
fete i tl ac ge Seen 
a etl ge han ae 
To cnn gh een 
orogeny ae 
ri opto 
ee madonna eae of 
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efor hoy wore deerme to make common 
Sere a he net of i aoe 
panto vork, The inca of the French 
Ser gy meen ys 
ri Sad oon out in arog." Ves when 
Heep pet ha one norm shove ot 
Bs cfs he acted ty one come 
intsel of tpi nods tts the eoaiey of the Ti, 
SSP ce ings i Pann of 
aed erucay of ein arin coniacted the ae 
Comeree of hs countrymen. He. esclde y 
Injoit, si on iH in om ‘hem in fue 
scfm conaeyuente., The depute very 
seal rp tat Oroiho spewed Pe 
eeese would se himuelf wholly Gesture af the 
‘toni execute these formidable thrent. They 
Be. eee abe wer apon toy Tan 
sees a uy anced themes ag 
ms 2 Ra hale Preach arty wera: 
errr tame ty wore ating ne 
eter oe Bap thy a sow 
See twa rey ne 
Banca a contnoe isto. an "wey ere 
Bethke ret mie of the want here 
Fen ley ential 
Be a oe il ling tance te ene 
Bru ei ada fis snc ad 
ier ces We anew the eon re 
ieee ane as (rs smite wack. 
ho Quon depos guraledreparon fot 
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sy acta plunder ince om Page ides bat 
eat a i Spa od et 
tori fe ate, Tastee nyc 
saute 
eer Oe ic er a aes 
eee ee eet Sohn ey eed 
eget been we eye 
foes tect an ang take ee 
Sheets ie 
LATS Ga etna 
CR ety tn hd Site mag 
Bete Grote rach fee 
ions ote ttre 
Siufocement had been and, and the ters 
Fee ere ml erpetion a ne 
fe oes aan a ae Ne 
ra i be teh dS 
ane Snel one 
se Street ta a 


tnt peepatton 
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“hin commande on hse ada sre 
feastots of wish so maintain, pence, thong bo 
Sere matane Geel tees tees 
am auly coped a hin ten Pn noe 
Prufewed to connders far trl, he son de are. 
tonto the Horna eer cat 
steer next uct ce 
ge tnt eg et ba 
ED TEE akc Revoptt eam 
‘ease the mos inigutous and ngjsttabe that 
Sioa etre! ava antes pe 
feluttred amanber of Aether ee 
SESS UTA Sao! te iee te e 
Th dav hemo eee Rl eng 
Soha a Wi ge eho mem oF BS 
eltyes tetalwsrofaned isan 15S ae 
fete inant an 
Set penton pel he 
Toe CoN ang oe cher sid et 
wna she Con oeeemy bonne wa 
Fence pera ree 
‘eaten x, ean a 
Re ay tei Ue eat 
Saplothe cnet fal emma oie 
boing test di tow again make thetrappentanes 
INSU ae it ced oe ape 
erent, eater ser artnet 
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se, ar sae th tye sim 
dae aae 
re ried no exci meres, ‘his plan of erect 
(cit er na 
SECA oes eres ma 
DPE a gt auth he 
Oat ain ro 
Sh ce Mach aaa 
pet of cane te ee ancl 
eration it i 
Fo beg pete 
Eee coe a a ae a 
Sy Sheil oe ao ge 
Searchers he ee cd 
ses ose etn, es 
Seatac coral . 
oc aaa amen ee 
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{efenectens and have to usta the attatks of hat 
Rear cesumee capes Esriaqa oe 
SOs ch 
Team ree a ey 
zleamlstapatac” ts ink 
SS Steam keel te 
Pons cae pe 
Sind es i Ne eae 
ahip tated ene 
eiceenen mee ites 
SS tees ner ine 
Tis Het a and sk 
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so fscioating were his manera he completely 
Sater tone Oursousrd the pineal one, 
rae neever let not atongy stacked oi 

‘mon hie actl1o168, endeavoured to 
ones aepulatan wi he bog, whom he 
Serene nen MS St dopy Ook 
{Swim he fund at Mote far of 
caPtine and Ws wis to resume amicable relusons 
ne uly it aumeda oragh ann 
ae ete) woul experience mock tendertent 
se ered whom be would aoe gue tl the 
Mk was ilslactory sljsto, 

Te"anl of the eon ater some dle 
san seat a hee wi 
ses cg tr essuton. ie was expresed 
iy piney nie em, “Chong 
se Cac a ef cretion had baca te8 
SREP cating. The root te ee of peace 
Se tc sed otForsontenac bal been 
he Oy ole gtd ht tenn td 
The eschery thi usebood. They” dematded 
Ttement for tee injec, and tat Oureoutare, 
Sr ape companion hi ea ek 
Bronte “vould then be at ibe sey to pan gin 
Saenie Sigemceybutactonthe mine pou "Tae 
paneer ned than (ke apc the mgourton, 
Fesentsa cer wah sigh al fom Sarco 
Ae eet and Bute, wnd sae In-lone ence 
wrt Reece rl thor at et Geeied rearing 
(hie canon 
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‘Two elcamatances imboldened the Iroquois to 
ache Get tone. In consequence of te te. 
fag of tor len he cause of Tames I, was 
miaced yh rear mon ora 
sor Sere cpm foe cor eo-oprsion vat of 
Steg Bache Ate in hy 
Thee, “ eaten ela stains totavestetcr 
BAB! {Pench was oly borden 10 them, 28 Hey 
PE occa to pavers em ted Of en 
feet“ i ce ch 
{He Feptaton of fis country, resolved to strike the 
flow agua ilo rena or 
SET Gach f'i0o aguas Garaer or Schenee. 
ity hem two ow ns an om 
taly ft felaas gave ta sume tte, gover. 
Hah my Composed of 110 French abt number 
sare cocteded completely ia urpriing te 
Blac, ign tegen rnd 
‘Beercomo, ‘The fort and every house were pillaged 
soiree Te ng ect a te 
Beene at ipdtan wattare were et nore an the d= 
Fowefes nates tha ey-shree men, women 
{nF een more maser i eid ood, od 2 
$irory on het et Pa seam wat 
The’ "rom were ot iimined one eee 
itary, they a x oe aver a a ot belt 
epersee es icielven: Not armen Cone 
‘Mosh are tg aut tent a sks "We ate 
Batty of ule ace ofthe benrane a bear 9 
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oor, vr wie oof ok eh ™ 
bporern ta a th a ie 
Hore ates, Quernrt  Se ot 
wit Se eee 

alah igs ‘nied Sementels The od 
Sena de Eat i ce 
Sica rece Fst gna tae 
Berea cate te cea te 
dentin ces dete et 
eaters Pete 
ROC eh moe 
oes Sat au, 
arene te Se tia oun Toe, 
Coen ee ee oneal The Ar 
sa Ree Nalin Shes aie at 
Repcar alhot t 
See ee EME enya lage 

peas 
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‘ny ot room procended with ak etsy iat 
Boia cyte sips cata ant Nowe 
Sundhed? ol eves erties. Lawrenc, a 
farina ao ue er 
TREE Steel dowa tosrenatben ine defence, 
Siete esta pret mma ot 
sae ae ane. anPeank Oo io 
‘Roa fhe es Gioer, eh Not some 

Shah'vejtempony ejects, Si Willan ok 
wince ate etn onthe 6 = o> 
ate wen mac tame ahs 
300 enon nn a 200 eget 
thei posing treme ive aang ocks and ues, 
> costo Mecha ct ered oss ote 
‘ownttonwing tvs aseiants maser of the Geld 

ei tatng fe hze vests anhored in fom 
2 gh RE apne bk te tbe 
Seth plu te ep pat tpn le 

Feet fete rel on he long ay a8 
‘eekgted i sion, was equal oss, le 
“squadron was ten moved up the river, beyod Cape 
Sunt tana diy the op coated 
‘ec tou hw cael cova 
Sind ‘iene sea on sor the ees of onan 
thhisoce) “The mina, however wi invented 
Sol ctype Sen ogy 
seo erat hte one Hite Binh comand: 
‘Shand i otters onthe Seam, at t 
Tene eo he sting ascent a iesnng 
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Boat taoteuetrtre ape 
ene aa ag 
vac he ae” Neat yeas Rover 
Gator eye eR a 
se seach ee 
Hepp eit telat gut 
ire rer atte erty 
ge cwraget nan a a ce iy oo 
mies tree a ea 
iaicda ae at Sa camel we Bock 
san ital’ etter ae 
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advantage was wsusly on dieses and dhcogh a 
strattiatpeneesed int he canon of the Mo 
Se iy ere nmr wit alg 
hte Groguse, However, in the beginning of 1004, 
eeu os care (0 sonia a ssked De Ci 
Beater deputon who were on het way 
fon fete they wee mer 
arate Zoe ot ts eonesrion, Tn March 
sre ety tn epagy from the cel who 
rer ave teen a the hed of the ombaaey, and 
hpi tte oe ly aon Ea 
missions mer conned witha at eaeerans de 
Fee eee boy cones in mbar 
Nesl"iheTeenare of te conf. Neng 
Spprehenson, 20 i ite ‘copsistene x th eold and 
‘The sah gear They tt tro pares sided 
rae 2 he saragen, One, otperted byte 
eee lying an ibe roses, cazey 
feed the poet wa, Behe che, 
sesame ek mesdeation represented tha the 
Fae eting elf na fruiteos warty ta 
{he Drs mace large promises, and pat hem ox 
see eetteeoey bat tinting to support then 
tig Sse they were iva fn oad. ok 
frome conti "However, in May he ciel se 
Fee ce ocetetanting hia want of enh 
Be oTS was te seanon of towing, Suing the 
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cosmo cies ee 
Seasear ee ot Pas i 
Sires fod tee 
SESS ie tg 
Sicelrem tecer tan & Sane 
Sttortstir et fath et one, 
Say enn ts Se ae 
Stance artes at ae pad 
se ple ele Barta 
eee ena arate eee 
et ag i els 
sar 

it cee eet meme 
eg Mt te eg 
oo eee 
Sai teee mace oe 


continuance of wht 
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com trie oir nao 
ee rere eae ee 
et aed a oa er 
SS Thats aio 
ia oct aise aa een ahen 
SERA Ea Soe fen r 
easier yt ined 
siden ela Shen 
Tes aie men 
Sahat nth re sa 
Ee tiie nonin fae Wen 
Ry her lg d Secmeirnte 
ee ad 
tian foto ye vent 
Hee at Ea ca bs 
een hated ne dc 
See lethal oes ee 
SSL PRPS a 
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tho id of the Bnglth, they had placed. themaeven 
{yeh heh a eit eed by any 
en ack aes he St, Lawrence it =ptng 
ate led oi onty paral eces 

it was at il the month of Jone, 1058 that oper 
atiot"tould be sega commeneed, At tb 
feAh ihe fet onl beware 
ls uae ne esto of Onondage. 
Gea eae fun in conveying the a 
Ges ic alsa slong rand ream at 
and Soca te aveter pot ad sel bee 
eee eeeer gaptaone waterfall” On eSterng 
cae dot de overed; snspented Yo 3 tee 
orcs Wife ich ited ta 4 
Toe ed neroses and formed themae¥en i reg 
[truer ane, “A fvtresemerad cere 
Ba maT tr aes the heat 
then cuuoaegegnn. De, Cale commanded 
eae ihe -Onerater de Wend he 
ght: while he Goth gentete an clpw-ae 
Stee the Five Nationa, howevet Hn 
a ra on reacing tele prea, otros 
ert sn leo Pence 
a i excited sue ne for ea ar: 
fully coterie anetrongbened by batons 
a aseutle soc howere, became evident, 
Tike samone na dlened io eopt a anne 
na te cam er oceanins of ain he 
foley ich unrest hr hee terion, 
Saat ie won oe my 
perme invaders could only ovenake one la 
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anny ed ors lwo wa baba 
ire seal specie to to mere thn ur 
siti are uta  h a e 
hiverges sa saves tos coutemble race of for 
"Re me Oagntagy canon had een thos over 
nla poset eveuatancee wail bow ssn 
son J tocol tanicion, De Wasa 
‘mothe Sot etry na i wae Ht 
Basen tema oul to advance, and 
Sr atte pny by the exude 
{reals uss condoct in much ‘censured by the 
Hoban atlas comalor ta peraons mig 
Aovehcreted ier wth get strana 
Eilat" ‘on te coutad sneer he 
ili eapediton tu anasto Ree aly, by 
ion of some ‘e sian wonda cain” Te Io 
‘"Everey imei retreat; nor did they aor 
fear a inesos he g 
Stull aot enery of any tportatplger-t 
"Ph govetton medi, b's ica: nog 
ate Se ow eurt who ad een pant 
Heda the auto pet mace he 
Soper ur oft ao wv af yi 
‘wars in whieh Hind beet involved. "The tafe 
TiNerl het wa ured on very vegan By 
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auf ab cro, ae gree for roa 
SS ha antag fg he 
exten to witch Pie'wus herefore proposed 10 
se tie ee vie he loam should 
ce cyte oct 
Gate Riel hang ‘expedition, was 
Fae an ee opel hroogs_Oureouhnre 
Sec ee pe Botwont Fane a “Britain 
TP eliualigence, stat & cepitation to Quebeo 
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pected themslees ad thir alien ‘The commt 
vere petra fo negotiate seprtely wih 
tient si ha Sa fa at tg 
fied long ined thea tote Engh" Seep 
oer ante ears 
ar ce i nia of sovereignty. He stu 
ool Cheraed wept hing to a 
wos ates Modebip nde ba ove couse, 
iin he mit shee amass be io 
shoal November, 100 taeng 2 ph reputation 
for the energeus fuesses vy which, wih Hie 
Si fm tsb Rolin tered Se 
{Bl snd fourshing nate. He wan daitereted, 
thong neal of ahr 
hi cbeabdersby obstructed his desigan> a 
ip Cale er sey elope hn 
say ingrown apo in 
[gave citire sausfaction, With more steadiness and 
Bipor aed stern Mies Gane aad toy eal 
‘cold be foal adjusted withthe Iroquois, and bo- 
cides wan efecto and he neon poe? 
fiers on both sides were allowed 4o rstorn "on 
bomewint ort geerrence ss the 
‘ofthe Pench captives were {oon fo hace comtrat. 
SUN ar miadinen oe Weed feedom of ee 
Seeded Slr te coments of eg 
Gemstar eles eat ines 






























































Ah to ut he savage ancien with whom thn 
Nauaet. . 

Sac doen tne enabled wth het 
cya nce 2 ote 
JP Desaynred foun he Ottwas th tbe 
eg tion nen ree 
Soca Matte ce ibs aepeated by sme 
Pag reac onto hsp AL 
oetEt, hme ional hy lol eheh 
Tamed "the Heavy,” commenced an attack upon 
Me tem iy gruel pla he eanmot ot 
ee ty open upon them cme 
Beer Tie Srey eo Pench, on of whom 
ope ere ed Tg wa hn 
ee oat humble spo thi onrane, eee 
re vey stalin, er igen They 
SOL tomes ens rrah 
EMSIRS Agana ed 
Mette Beeching tat I rn out of aie 
ae etek wos hel apes 
Pr: ehced oe afer tee wit 
aoa demente fe eto, ae 
Ser aire pee fr Ihe 
Weak at eneeed theses ly em 
Mae Nealtraised a volent commotion, which 
Hee re fo put down 

"Sy are oe ate ome 
Rvas, oka i he ‘ciized neighbours, "Pho 
are ee tient conten between 
france snd Hnglami, It was began by Lasia XIV, 
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it ig fh po an wi crypt 
Sica snd 
sierra ace 
sinning” tte ender tna 
Beet ian hl irae ed 
Sei rs ines Be oa eae 
ful Sane he af Cae 
her eae eh 
rove ayy eo aa 

TeV a Sf tats of he 
Soe emergence aie 
Seating sete 
Bet as wea enue ae 
Shoei are aie, 
sotto eee ae 
Sieitsie hope ann eae at 
ty 
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te aay, 100 an lave mame Yc wh 
sonata ftimtelyacqanimed with tho avg 
feeel te eee ie tant 
ig eel on ewe 

a inne be as 
ia ean ho ll ed 
fee a cl ue of erg 
Jag ener i ep ay coun bt et 
Tne ere had begun, hin alies objected, aid be 
Stee Fenster 
inp toate oe'vens tat cred in et 
hosp fom ran Chama an, Sere 
Stes ne, pad 
ag ts gpd ata geal 
Seana at carrera th ee 
rine wana yh ak 
IP cot Sy x 
SEARS fant eeu New ee“ 
Ser atte teal canto aad wee 
immediately ‘Teed open, though the tanner ia 
SR ag Sie. Sl 
Bee hind Eolas sn pestle de 
eat ee at ng thro 
See dees bng tee caoey tnd 
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Cann ow enjoyed a interval of rep tough 
Ses he any er ang 
fe pies tors anak expan, eo oan 
Todas "AN! means of conciliation were terefore 
‘lady eon snd wer of nuccestal st 
te key erosions ro he Seneen and 
thcOmmnatgae Eto how sone” At ste, 
iecrer Tack vae arled in deepens 
rence inte apa eiy whe ttn Bie 
MER ober Busgameoefoaey. This 
Seseme fe met af er ana 
rein te Sones iy ‘the aid of ange ‘ooiy of 
ate us Gane people were edoced fo th 
Satya hia eng tras. pence, Bat 
‘ieee Ltn were peated pbs see 
By mid after a fecha dread struggle this uo 
orm notwithstanding, had fenson to repent of their 
SGccor ceaduct the femnant of the defeated 
SU erband ow Sgat th  enclens a are 
En etree rnerl mst tn com 
SRE tort Ue clesenuon be Map 

“fue Bagi ia oped new aad reir 
armaments General Nicholson arrived at Boston 
SUT ooaal Sarnath fen 
Colony, were to be 7p layed tuo ‘pa expe 
Monived NotwitcandingGvory posible prepare 
mene eee tins wacked Soy appreesson, 
SHE cnn eb ih afte 
Pon'had been wrecked a: the Seven Tolan, eu? 
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Ao. mouth of the St, Lawrence. Sever, barks 
{tity ll left teresa of sgh 
Sek ang ik po ese a org 
‘Soren, A number of dead bodies neatered along 
{here etd is close. The on 
trarving fan experienced. po 
‘endy ken the Bel; bat, lear 
eset ovesesag tha bole free of the one 
05 ould gow be ned gna hm, he fell back 
rds New Forks 

Towgl Catia ad thus been twice dalivered 
intense ened a to Popa 
sao here wot feo tof ta 
Tithe wo a ng evr i 
felleved by the ineligence thay in consentenes 











Treas naga insy, The Bagtah 
ablnt hl determined 0, separate from is ales, 
Spee nen ec, me: 
vend hsiliten, Both the Earoponn powers big 
sori shina th ego Tool 
‘ale treaty wan sghed Panes eetained Ci 












them a her can toh sergio ie 
‘heave that winsirshe bad never possesaod, aud 
ln received uominal igo which sho cold 
ttenoree 

"After this trey Canada enjoyed a long period 
of unnerrpted Ganguly. “The observations af 


ih principal scements 





hatlovom, who is 


Haat 20-40. id, 8 8 
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anng she years 1720 and 72 rosy goed 
‘ea of theif condiuon at hat pod." Quescewes 
{Stet to rn nt" nite ont 
Do tec pest et hen 
Sal ae ow on ttl of neon 
Sed ohn cine aig” nt age 
fechene anc pty ie when sre 
Ie sera gs fv i ast 
espe eugene aaa 
pce it to Torm 8 propect which noting could 

ral te ty otneel is pon cat 
oP signe Beet Sans Retannely 
See? Simian ee de hmae anaes 
‘Thc ter" ays 
Senco Sorc Ealy Watt gal orca 
‘Retiontleey cl bed gl 
‘elghbours knew belt how to accumelate wealth, 
Sn ra oe ey tcc 
nd ageeeable modes of spending money, int Were 
frat a whe STA oy 

pont aed crn wee far elo 
foring and avontarows habte of ‘whieh were’ ex 
From arse tothe edn se wore 
Sy sec may yah 
{ter Sonar to ecs a ate 
ihetane manhole ch 
Hat igantines ney Eapaite nieve 
Bey a rng i yo ba 
{i,t Tong an possible, were richly. dense 
"Fos en ot so fOe pte aac fa 
{rae ost acura et 
itsney, hoop hes foto te gat 
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portance which twa cape of ssising, The 
{Bestel gol and alter tinost she ony nets 
meg tof elope geld 
"SROCLIOEY ATE, Lanene fr mm ett 
teioy Snore wa seid Tac oad 
Seedy ira" at amie 
To ag ay eee ee ak 
Se aia hal tay ae 
Fit “Seti ost off Hepner 
(ead Sri he fa er a 
Tre Sioa in econ dred et 
‘hed gm ie ie 
falivaied el, but not conning more thn 800 
inhale ck 
itt td hd Sebo i's oars 
ttre Moana a2 shoe a nt 
Seegata ie kel 
OETA he procedad oa he 
SAH cali sng ator 
chal pratt strtos ote er and 
Resa tn hee a 
{erectus te Wiles wee od et 
Suit a an ee 
sot are chr one prenel ocf 
Eta set Soe Sef ch 
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ut vars. He dove not me any extant 
{beoptians bt staat are been Comer 
se nls upper and lover Sowse were ated 
Bata sis ad eeneomented "He pace 
lites of wat tl the io petiole 
free Saat Sc Loum ant Mongotery, sab 
Eyre loon acrecd or brs Spa tet 
‘Aiowe Monten, the iraveler appears to have 
fam ng i dete oe cee ed 
Ontii,tn indian esooes formed ofbirertark, Wo 
Set ataon of ays Prose he comet 
tr Care rota ih ntact 
{Gefale tara thors deacon there ten 
wcrc at'if'ie uegshousnondconsined eter 
Enitvation or getien Ho al then a elo 
Styag operon long ine nator sore ane 
Boece hich was ete te alo 
rng the‘ and ten 0 al une 
Iesuet ig odes ohana ect pane st two 
‘ites able alo to be detanod for an inde 
{Entered herve of Niagra ana eame to ct 
hei had Soon Seno tthe name St 
[Eee tnd os oped by the Sur de Jones. 
‘Flow vene fe or ise fcr of tank an we 
sams for or sy a ot 
“aor ag surveyed lhe wounded she 
iy proceeded, slong. is merierm shore. Too 
eral sponse tot Gla a Chara 
[sofware othe pores foun 
fanding over night on the mont desirable spot.” He 
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‘world, He fenced ‘i nl ke ‘he ancient poe 
Serene be eeald hs ten (Ooo 
‘Thin of Jucub seemed realize the wilder: 
teste o segariod thos av the most beatiful and 
artho wijeininy extromities of the great lakes. 
Huron, Superior, and Michigen. uae ‘the thers 
Ma ole isppears that, above Montres), there 
eri nor aire wi juiuuoat a%d activity: ad 
{ermned to the galleys i é 

Wey ras" progacive of eemarhbie improve 
Tee ane ce rom Quebec to Montreal abd ered 
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several of th tbtry sven, the French 
‘Salone sony vg neonate 
2 thie with eens ack ound. Tho propor 
finds half ts froth with an extent of forty tehlad 
Tithe eure of thn pero tothe stom at 
Bas wich hadith fan sac as 
he Brench Ikewien ig thin val appear 
toh exttly overcoat ted enmity oot 
‘Bethe by the grat inn ene pk 
Sind courtedua manners, thet eqoeatfalraserine 
Eehansncomm inane an esa 
bits ofsnrge fe enseted embetter ed ta 
the Boeie iseate the conaton of tn sarge 
{ace “stent of Hoving wo read them an aien of 
Bin hye any when oct eur 
‘dong to heey thew sh, snd by te ereeiog 
‘Stang potions the fea Crowe Pot 
Perpetual dari The argues, however, erred 
Sera he a et ern 
sect emi bo orate, "Cada ied 
toi frm the manterini of stor. 

jo tthe fuentes whieh Med sano goat h 
‘eteene ofthe Baga art 4 more ard 
SoS ys ppt oe en sop 
204 Sige staal opened at Monga odes 
fRictot feultons cine the general ente of 
Riri he ans i bok net 
Ionof New ork brogit he far iter rier 
aoe cpa of a sta 
cook atte tag data Sahl 
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A, de Benita wa lowed inc by 
I surely so per teompat mh 
ination Te Cou 


whe lieman of grest se 
Goiewen beng eipesoded 
ras by Acs Ls Jonguées, who took anvaeive part 
{a the ar fr the feductios of Nore Soot "Al 
2 mporary occupation af power by te Baron de 
meal Seas Gh Gnu 198, went 
Beasts ny tha eee dt sim, 
fete fume was erected wi eo 
Ahrough ou se that general eonveation 
fran bed at Alban plan of common dex 
ence, proposed by te eter Dr Banka, wa 
Svproved, oa from ioren canes, never eed 

ress A seo eno Shon 8 
8,000; bu fom tho namber fterwant found by 
{ha Hugs this spponr to be somewhat xagger- 
tease finances were, however, involved i cn 
‘Sorbie disorder" "To Supemiiire wien i 12 
‘tt aotexewot noi fran ba nen in 17809 
Sb ire, 9600 he 
‘of whish Noth America bueaine one of he prinelpal 
ein, Fhe Sct fg eens 
boon’ moet feufuten, hie deflesuone stoustng 
{bon 020000 dollars In 155, Dy Quese wat 
‘cceaded by De Vanireall Cavagial 
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HAPTER WV. 


History of Canada wader the Brith 


Stniearneiiey gee 

















Seat Pas ‘sigue eee 

















We. approach the on eon 
Asly tasaferced fa’ Prance to a rival power: 
‘Aste een ft Ste howeter, th 
tong sod sro farlar to tauy Teades we bal 


nemorabopevioa in 








Sach a Se a Cee 
frail is” Mawes Piste of Gane (ia Gog 
Tal pie 
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eve contentoureiven with 8 rapid smmary ot 

fs grat wae which rok out in 1755 opened 

‘mater moot uafsvourable fo the Bras a, 
‘Senora Besddocky who arched sn New-York 
‘coenry'n eek tcourty won comply su 
Pleas combine force of Frente i 
i hel ng hl nly pr oft rey 
svcd by toe af a taceply of cool ar 
tel Gane Werhngon ate on tt etnies 
ising hme re Si ope 
‘Generals Shirley and Sohnoot,repeloed neat Lake 
Senge nek mae sr yo 
Se ee Brewte Theres trp oe 
Tred ee Wh gon shy sol tone oo 
SoS ers 
fou warfare Bat n the two following year the 
Sten ey a arg do eal 
eduction ofthe important forts called Oswego and 
WiESe hry. Pillar wiomph was Saned 
a bstSons mind y tellin 
Ee fred tah per whl elican, 
SELAH shall sos anni” was secsed 
Sanetioning. “These dante, jloed tothe lle 
Ot tl ya nor ihr ree 
a sete o ink heen in are lower 
nis pation was noon afterward ronwe the pa 
Enoch of aa ae Fi 
Alstined to rsine hs country to ® pitch Of glory 
ition ureted 











































te wasn of the main eject of it's fig to 
clu gosucons he Benes tron i Aer 
SANE otan thet, together th the eh 
‘Sate, tues Sa tage of dontion He 
Sie ae et Wes yn an 
hy stabimneeotrncter aa @ commander, He 
13 Seca fatbocate ean yo te 
Into we lave sagas sei Mn the 
By tas ed's ed seco fo tor 
Ee'heteedine aan ers 
Monch a te highs, ot at 
eto i al ough texan, ee, 
ME balwan of Rach en fa. tat 
the cen. man hs eae, ere Could no Toaer 
AP Sp aaa Karsan wih he eet 
TRIG preparons wer ade om a grt sce 
tore sodqu of Casa comprising Sem ah 
eae ae toar 8000 eiaan oops These were 
faced under the direction of Wolfe, who Was al 
ied Se Sis of a hs ogee See po 
ERG of dae shee Qstes as de 
tl he's de Mal arng det 
fis command 1000 men, of whom, indeed, only 
ose ree wong ie eat Bung Catan 
BRACE Tati’ Tae stack having 
Bete ene me wage tm 
tema akties tr poten "An acm 
Wan Brot made to dosivy the Beis feet by Bre 
Wipe ures nae ote th grappling on, 
Od aie Swed foto ik da 
Ea iat Levi opps tothe expt, wih 
Swe thenee bombard wi gous bls ough & 















































‘owpen Tite seivien. aa 





numberof hones ware detaye, the defences 
Tamed “hestedinat he pee eres, 
SulPony be cay lorie the inves 
ont dave Frese fa throw op nat of 
Bevel meee Wote ose to 
fos ae Si aye afer ei 
tie 7 soniens i sidronbed forward with to 
Stein ts, rey 
secede Gusts an Montnaren ued 
oe teas dann dre tbe ogni 
PMA eooc noe eats were 
Sg repel with of 6 ed od 8 
"Wolf shin digpoistnent o ect sa his 
elite frame wee tron into 8 solent fevers and 
SEUSSSPREY he Bt stored epee 
sate itae tne eh he hur The 
SCTE eae could not nt apne the 
flea oe Gals Isls sine 
SSa'Tateed yes move momen ae 
feat scout of was done the ‘ener. = 
{hem a seonnl stick othe French nee, aveiing 
tte" hich ha le te fare of he eet 
Rye deci a oon et a ee 
[rBrpudergenera Poneend, the second i eam 
send meg Leap ote 
BAGG Dee ere the etm nee eta 
patel atl‘whence they might gua the Heights of 
Wena! auc ovedbabe ue iy Wale at 
seen aie aie pers te nto 
sone arer dennis 
Re Taerse S ten tet Fen tou 
ied tects the 
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sme. Bnei ye 
Bopha pat at Reon 
cole duce "Guitare is saute 
In'dkep silence, the trope wore embarked td con: 
‘ce daca SS aca eh 
that even the general Tors moment dated te 
polity Sen a Rees nse 
Sse is Caaet cua hrc eos 
‘ace eis eee bea Re 

tn fk Ee upc 
So at se gt 
mtn pou ete ws tt 
ied tap 




















Fected i Doated oranda nce tthe tesa 


‘ipa toh Heit od ion wed ft, 
it the iin reserved thetr shot for the main 
ody, wich wae seen advoncng” beh They 
‘ame forward in gout order aad enmenced wbrek 
Stucky yet no genera foe a opened etre fl 
they mete win forty yaa; when i em be oe 
lowed wp bythe tayo The fis ley was de 
tirve; Wotan Montel both il linet atte 
Stns iment Pech ny ave fe 
frery quarter: and repened charge, in whet te 
ighlatrosdeword us poweralip weedsaon 
cotmpleted the witory” "AF soon ts Wolfe received 
Boral ain, Be ml Sime! ttt 
{oleae dance in he rea tod. heseing he ey, 

They eva be aed, Whe run Bong Sd 
‘The enemy. "he pe tome tow Sreton 
‘We eannt frien quoing the tne nad eng 
uerranons of General Rownsend respecting ne 
Aeron tem, whone fate thers actly etre 
arts memoraie vetny: =I ae not abcd To 
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arnt yo, tat my bent doo not era int 
Serie Mea Pontes 
‘eel ott hata ate a 
Sati epee, it Oe so oo 
erie Doran wees Oo reared 
Saale toast ae he Aah eae 
Ser Sat ache a Eel 
OF erat athe ta tery sae 
et Mom anon of he webca & 
Te ctnattnd ditmiac cede 
by Ser tb at el Ne domed neh 
rf bate bad searely coved when De Rougaia 
le ogenrd in he ear ton secng he aa 
sr?hny elit ronal 08 be 
Heer ine te otal Se sh ape 
Seca ah mar 
‘eget ome tomar count 
rent, ling" No-Yon ma 
doops and Grown Pout whi Genera Pridesun 
SePasta ian nina wis wiht 
Bs, Za hepa i he vr oe 
tetera iti ceases tar ted 
SOE Wta"opran of oman 
oven Sang cing Qe 
see at ig nile a is project cc 
EUPL SS ac eine he Bly onthe 
Hpi ecw he ng ea 
Hine dhe Shane oe 
EnTiettl aha of ware fal dead oa 
EEASSIDS tse She"toe alt of wae 
SEAT ai, feta ta ethcs or at 
snl aS eS 
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Wo snd» seg, and hoping ach fom the 
Bruen the op taste he Satay mn he 
Fan Np Steyn ogee 
ot murs We wes defied ik reat hoe 
Feu borat any reese ured ory 
sity wih wich ne pod Gurec i tat 
a deen an hls oth ern Si May 
Sinha under Amt Seauton ated 
nog eg rte Pench sy ty cnet 
{ite estou, where he Mane de Vane 
lent mae ana ip wu bPoond ta 
fetng ened ‘by he ten anier Cover 
ors tn by the from acted Nagar 
found hime ge gn hes septmbee Tah, 
{chr aptlation by ch it hy ta he 
soi of aise hosted bot dom 
ei oope Hl sinner 
Heecrereue of be Cages hilo ihe cere 
{in he propery blogg te sco 
Imunina” Hered scamtol wat Solchop teal 
foatns tobe Eppes ty the reach 
Tere ce ta 2° Ret 
‘Suadap well of the anion 
ont Ban by he pace of Pai ed 
sie reba, 
nated by"Govemor Masray to sinowat fo 00378, 
Scone enoy oc saltunt sgl a 
Sam ane or ers als ey 
Ennverted to Cuthoiism were evimated3t 400 
‘Se mins neve ried met an 
‘drown andthe paper cureney innued by MI Dig, 
fies inde areuly Lente e"wog 
Satay ofthe het cheats fetidea "TSE 


id Bah oh 
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arid ampere 
snd 
i set 
ts mn ae 
il oan an tet 
Geren it gi iy ptt ae 
fein sera was Se 
lee ee ne re en oe 
atc" ec ft 
eeepc le ct tee 
Ras tees 
Ebene nrc 
Peg rece es 
gle ae pees 
se ane, tng le popi t 


+ aye 


roe un tte 
EBEpsaro0g sen 
ruber and power 
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4 determined o view Canna a hose soontey 
Sheet bans ey 
ine ie “country vary, defended 
Sepemicr, 71, tea capeiions wore fied 
triteh wore dissaguisher by tesgial ening wel 
Sy ees asl agar of hte 
ie. "hei in Sodgeange etgomery, 
Inrehed by Lake Champian opon Monten, Arnal 
{PAR Viton sel ap the Kenesee Sade 
eed tha es et in econ To 
Sree ake, Unwreon, hoping tein 
Gucci mgeingn of te pny ere xtreme 
Be obige sea dag! teah"and ihe Tester 
tha cru nn Ne they seo he 
Feached the eapta; but all the shiping. ‘eal 
‘Sra hae fone fom ta narod wa 
{is ae focus, ant rtf hou te 
TRESS se top‘ ae dagee Om 
Wat ce ole ented rene eee 
[Eten to nel fr scive mage ined 
Biougomery Tee somnsoler sat bass 
Meounsiae Fauty nse Glonl han“, 
‘Solmade tite batah tmp on Montene 
TRUM wae ken eit ory aod ater 
ont foe to nglnd"dugdiney. however 
og laced efoto ft lohn nd Cony 
USYARE piconet gus which teh 
Se proprio titel ret Se 
‘ral Caroton, tne goveraog with dtiniy seapec 
i boat wih wid peddle. Tho Amereat 
Ender tite’aatoed psa Gutsy and took the 
‘Sa ly 800 maya whom not ore than seven 
Set gato of Pcs Mapua ne 
Base th cout, wore eimtoied det 
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Colonel M'Leun: the 6 were Bish and Cana 
Cont Sameoy aod others The summons (9 
sn mile Rawerte, wan at once raected #00 
Seana ye shee parking te siege aurng the 
Mento embed witha ny Prenpec! of 9 
matt ot gavel to cary he plage by agit. 
Se Sette ate two. starming paren, ware 
ISrmets ne er tigen hs 
nal ute oat of Mourtansteey hen free 
Pelt Goins aa reat the upper town, The 
Brent countered by Mougomery was de 
pes othiany by a pay of Canadian oi with 
Teed ety hen io work tho guns. Having re. 
‘i Ame pesto nie, ey ere 00 
etre ands aos dagen ea” ami the now & 
Cee eth ell arc tom Wall's Cove 
oly of come en to make no overeat end bo 
oe ig hated atthe dete af ity yan, 
soe a i eer 0 reconnoites who found 
Sit pevety i, Sita Aa, 
sears yn they wore clo te sot Captain 
Beckie at the cual soment gure te sal 
fo gncn dnc of fay opi 
‘any others, Montgoraeryhumself the gaunt ci 
REL ter ao pore Ree twoops on wines 
ons ti opposite sie, pusbed 


th dinner, made preci ve 
teeth ber ny wot n,n ie 
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on eck wh dpe rin, ta 
Shite Shae ha ge 
pee ake Ca org 
sipettoea! Natur aur ad 
SE tn ii 
Ber ane 
sch ciraatae crmin oon eet 
Secietineree 2 oo 
Cerny tad 
Somonene yess 
Sorina Beet lal ae 
ite el 
Rogue mecara mente 
Prt repent hall 
br peti eae 
Pa ‘ltermed all sattensee'oé a aes 
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im wrablo to Aeep op more than an imarfoet 
slag of trwe tea, In ApH, 
sya ken by Gonorl Wooster who 
Trroghtetesofocemont, 20d wade some fresh 
{Sr bt wnat cee acy May ogra 
Ee ‘ou which tie ve cued te en a8 al 
st” pom Mmaces "hones oy ware drive 
fm peat pt om the Tah Jove they 
fom pss ceo wich ey over made 
{hy tater attempt 
oA ewer erated in 1283, by the inde 
penne fet (he culoion which ad united 
Retin gah ay aan, ft 
aa erie ae advaninges wo Canada for 8 
{igs boty a lyn np om accom of 
ee aol piggies soghtreluge ih et tere 
pea Pees eenned bora grants of Tan and 
IT ae otto eth ney veh ae 
Mee tenis dtugunbed the upper proves. 
country eptael fv some year ae 
or progcatvg sfvatcument; bang oxy agited 
Hie seeeeaomesaeserongy expressed tae 
{Mfcraibes to grant ths boon on a asia easly re 
eshig chal of te ish Conttaton, "Asa pee 
mung was send odie Caan fe 

































aati preset loyal party oigmted wih 
fheuteter, to eared tthe face of 
‘tong opituon from Fox abd other Whig mein 


a re anton as ren ie ong, i 
sare’ of Rlineay ld evenly lead to dn 
ow°aadassensons wall they argued. that this 
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lon wold rd he eat mean of barmonng 
ne wah fru he oti of he gn 
ier nance tH tet fe eurponey 
fire.” Me, Pox tecommntedarepresentasve sn 
‘vor, in defat of ta one composed of rember 
‘posh by he hag ore st eget 
twas pan ttimatty alopeds 7 “he BOI. 
“The hat Howse of Aasetny,consang of iy 
membros oped I 9 Lesage 
{ine of to reat importance. tr 11¥7, Lond Bow. 
heter, who had been governor since 1986 was 
ftcecoded by eeral Puce Loud compl 
trove soon fterwand nade respecting Ihe pasting 
‘of indie board for that patpore ang spore 
rated large atrcts to tanselvey and ince 
‘hatuctd he genera sotlemeat of the eocney 
0 Sir olere 8: Mire was sppintd heute 
overnor. ln 1609s decoy Uf the se ae 
e's Monta! decared slavery inconsistent th 
{he ws of the country nd the few todas tt 
Ui condition reseed €grattot freedom. In 60h 
$eteann beige war ah ere Si 
io euperintend the ates of the colony 
iene ber hl denne 
pe have singe so generally aga the soon 
‘Toe Home of Assembly, congitmeeingYeylany. 
ora vial ave toed at 
peromarla the dereuobary exercise ri ietathor, 
By.°'Bat at this epoch they sppenr to have farmed 
Si en af reblog tes ioe, 
former view they demanded that the judges should 
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be sxpeted from thsi toy, am being dependant 
re me ‘emorable by gorerneat, “fo rin the 












{ce press by a nem 
fealeching the me 
TINE Stvtetns deroye 
q ea, these proceed 
Sppnitaton offre Reig of Teer” 
fa isit snow Anse 
ol sow bse 











‘ter oecurod hick 
thal th Cannan agen ing coma 
ind never bees 

“The war comm Unit States gaint 
Briaio i 142 proce! forma eras fe te 
ory of Canal rape of se er ota 
emer sng aay ecu af 
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the country: but Sir Goorge Prevost, seconded by 
the najonty ofthe tants, adopted more 
pred vesthaton. ‘the ania’ were called ow} 
‘eve war garsontd by the chigens; and the 
He Sate, hough they had rao 
ripe eit ttn 
fe od dnl nh wae 
Seare4 Gon ra a owovet oe ofthese Sin 
EIS" seu wth foroe of 3800 mento open 
‘atiuiga ont western frontier of Upper Canada 
Sere tt fay Ste ane gto aad, 
‘Sandwich whence he imued a procizmation tare 
"oo imouto fal 
thine practi to ack Pore aiden whieh 
fevered Aineratbr where Latent 
‘Sore wh ial re apne lbw 
el load felscnens nthe county 
Sil lned some sraiages ad nduet fort 
‘pee goon lots. Canin Rober wi a 
etsehment ht ertyreigeed the Fore of Mic 
Imackinae whieh“ opened upon him the norbern 
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hive of Todas Almost the whole of that ree 
faery send te eth etn od pour i 
from every quarter to suppor ie Meantinn Get 
« ot ing abhi th tone tht coal 
Thu Angust st Ambersbare, whee he mustered 
boat ‘390 requir 400 min, nl 690"Teee 
Ul, howe oreo weakened ty seknets ‘sg By 
ending say two detachments seal not seh, 
scendod Bid efotive teny retested server he 
‘her, wihraving the cagom prepared or the 
soge of Ambertbur, and sha hima up tn Do 
Eek Toe Hod itty coed reed 
cul "b’wit agen appeeed fom the aly 
‘tnd ¢ caption we qely igneds by wth he 
WholeAmerican fore, nell tho dtachente 
wore srrenderepitoncrr of war, Lou eee 
Baise ore tay the Americans agate 
Gonder of Fl who wan afterward red an et 
































eeeb hee eermre 







































‘oven rie anni ear 





emped to be shot 


red on acount of hie 
SSent former cornet 


erst efforts to obtain» 





ake ike ter thew a 
Hand ponetsting nto Canata. "They wereeneoate 

ny ihe explo of two tow boc rien Supe 
SES Le'taot suber ot Lnlieh gente oo, 
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Yalasbe cargoes as they were patsng Fort Boia 
Hcp are evened sr wi ota 
A Yan Rensselaer thelr mane commencs 
tive operations Accoringlys he ancsctens on 
the morning of 13th October in ing erona to 
ueetson's detachment, which being ell re 
{pes ime onersion of the ein Oe 
Bock fle oe py eed thc 
Dorress; but making hs sdntace with tow ae 
Force, he wae vepaaed ad ‘iled elcing hi at 
{at reat by a porous deuth” Meantine Ga 
sles and oat ope la cen 
body af ‘ean, with "iin ot i Cope 
{eal ‘f hi an bout, compelled the wheler sous 
Ingres arnderat dct ® 

teers ths unforanateeampaiguGeyoral Spt, 
‘bo ticceeded Van ensselne had secembled of 
fhe'atth November sao men’ nthe ney OF 
ack Hock "Baely on th following moring es 
detaches aseeesdadincromng. Shae 

A confoved tg ia the dank ove fa with 
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rah ourporte* but when day broke, and 
ht ealoel Bashopp ad colected sb 0 
rogulars and mila, they Realy rood tothe oot 
tif, Tearing party of ety to fall to ho Wands 
Bi Haga ta dn begin to ero 
Shem to retan. Inte courte of the day, afer 

game ore ot Hin eal al 

















Gay ‘decide tnt the expedition should bo abun 
‘ete eset i : 

of rerio heures ter in ns at 
‘romnng the St, Lawrente ofthe ie, drove oot the 
Gra, ated ptf en pn 
‘Tho Americans, men vere making exteaord 
Sackett Harbour, om the southera shore of Oata 














‘io, naval armament war agipgels which gave 
aes tine te cnt of a doe ke 
i itge fore nad toen tsrembloé ao placed aader 

tor, Goneral Dearoen, The plano 
Inet wae ted we conque  Uper 
‘eas daonted by nly 9109 regular iroope, a co 
‘loved Beyond ihe Feach of thane" the Sth 
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Asi 113, the geoeral, with Commadore Chauncey, 
edbseted about 800 een, anand York (Tas 
Seah ing cpl fhe pointe 
forted and defend by Goneral Sheds wt oly 
out 060 ment "On th morning of the Sth hey 
Teached the place and aactoeded in landing, her, 
Alora brave detence,protraeted il wo lochs 
English wore ‘blige! to abandon the town, The 
Invaders tfoed ciety by the explosion of amine, 
‘which Kiled or wounded tout 90 inlodng anon 
the former General Pit, 2 yound ofler of ttn 

tished men, who hed flaieed spl condbcted the 
tect "Afar baring all the pulleballaings, they 
arsed of tho aviller and natal stores, a by he 
Ist or May eveeuated the paced 

jie eke eterna wan th more imgotany 
te etance ofthe Nga chase, comorad 
fie hae are'war ayes» sal ut oely 
being et to defend Sackntte Hasbour.- Brigadier: 
fensrl Vincent one oterband ed oni Bate 
Ex Seteehment a shen 1000rguirs sod 800 il 
fant Ne ti ben expe toto sree 8 
{hauitwas longer defensible Tho enemy, there 
fore, cold 'be resisted only by oppose. Ins 
{nob beating him asarwant ine fal. When 
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Commodore Chaney on the 2 May arms 
Sra Sider Sie kan tn ae 
Seer uamet were enuered unsvaling by he supe 
SE Sng Wh inne oro 
re eer tia gato Chery a 
{Son resto retreat brat to the Beaver ary and 
Tas Esco ge eerie wena oe 
eae Piast Onan etter lls: 
{Sorta na re 

‘Meartine 8 reve ‘al fore hain boon 
nial ingen fy Somes eS ree 
Bena ne porn oped on emnay 
ENCE eaiaian tae 
ia taba atin Ro Gage Wem of 
Ts Sta Mag lu Fon bt on a 
oe Tan erin tad wt 
Tconie fre yarn Kinga i eseorged 
Shem etn op ae 

alr sage Roetted  fet 
se egerssaeet deans Revie 
SESLGPIE Wt ge dr te 
aac re ence a teh 
‘ibe rh Gn eres ceca 
Ie cass aan need Gene Bae 
Miotehise auth Sats of 
Sphlonere fceed moor the es 

efarbremm ior wae nd: oe 
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tints, st, and T wil put yu in posseenn of the 
ce." He was ordered sd obey ego 
fontea ana want ot eonddenee in eran 


ight bncame poner an baa aca ae, 
“Fortne, favourable To"the American st 
Broo “Tauri Stee eetete 2 
ie wana enact as 
Wi estar dire ‘omarch in erat ine 
covering Detroltyandawatig tne sSjobng at 
ict" Winchester spate ca eats ee 
oneving before eae hy commas anes 
seh Svnced ih aan ss mane 
fon, witinwoniyat le of Dee Cee 
ESR code  tyrngs oF 
{eating "in Beith oth ean ot 
al the force witty bis wach amoung a ee 
fo'whiten nap tenon" ea 
Sooty at ate ie 
And eng pone hace art at elt, 
onsiderble Toss to tie eae: ba cy were 
Shinai overpowered ad natiy af eet 
‘rahe cena neal sna een 
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General Hatton, on receiving Intelgense of 

bee acts, Tyson sear 
iii ete Fe 
fet copay heared abou O00 rg 
ae esos, he eoerked them 8 
ed ml nave 994 Apel hen sailed ness 
SERRE phe Misi” Many delays BON. 
Ee stil whch ene ta ais 
eee ery al very ite effect The Anse 
the eof fhe encouraged to aasimo the oes, 
ana were i ge bods of oops, partly 
JU Sk le ren pay ayn rom ti ok 
Taide or te gonesnon of te Bria bate. 
AL Bet they fees Roa sacked at ferent points 
fen but Sy re aucces, hat upward of me 
Sob Wo he sey tiho pate i, 
a a oe ail ung to sora: be 
a neal gems mr 
{amma dein tothe main eae of oper 
ean where we bave feet 
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ae teva iyp 1-a0L, <8, Brackergn pO 
7 i oat 
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the Beh deen feos the enemy 1 Dag 
ioe Hert: "estr ey aad 
‘Seas Chander el Whe with 0) td 
eso atts cd roa 
strech ou bre bck wel be ee 
Few ea og el a Oe Ne 
in hy to pont ey Grok tet 
agra be ow in ae 
Sesto Stour Sos vl a 
{a cbr enya ce 
ig star en Gone Wane 
SE tate i hue ad 
Seca the ocelot Sereno 
Seepsoen com tani “Tee 
Aircon esting That at for hele of 
es "The lost, fod had at been ere fet 
took write pcos ale Ot erdnra he 
ete cen na eek 
Spenco sgt Foy Ge tat 
Ihier dane” Hts Shey eee Secest 
epee bing cet by Sinn ey 
Pei ten ay 
fon retreating Yo Niagara atelizense beg 
Saruly eft once ht eae 
fenantolone Hoes, with about 00 ey se 
sent atac th en wey at 
Epes nin 62 y's ary 0 
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sfervard by a small bod 
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‘Saved sel a 
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regulary cone 


sudan, oa being the 
Sone ty sect Pein ged 
hele cPee began ihe ght bank of he oer be 


im one of which Colo 


tacky, 
‘nd 








he 
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We reduce A soadon of nine vues, mounting 
Ayes puns, had bora equipped by then on ak 
rey and ar wit get Sealy tae emotes 
tnd i lb ed thy eB 
nce, whieh ro ola with te ‘most abe 
aie sirende ofthe Engh egosos te Aad 
‘veut reluced General Pro orig tva iatrean, 
Spetcing i of sce to spain and veenines! 
‘manta wile is sect of prorianon had eco 
‘os indiana who fad Joined Hs Seanaed” os 
ssi Serio lo of Spor, oe 
atin hi potion at Aihertbarg ot retreated 
Sl renee oe rel 
‘ePy nowt or his Tien, of whom be hd now 
Sera, Shin” "Ae Men 
{Seon the of Ocha fe tp rae 

ton, Sake by the nv an ne Re Soke 
wood. th chery whee he hazed 0 rede 
thon, however, had wit him body'at somise. 
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‘hag thoi weapon wilt almost preefaturl set 
Sealers atree edi 
foped forward, and in’ few minutes completely 
tite victorin. General Proctor retreated 40 ne 
ie western ten ‘mache to ‘oft is 























dic Ioland, near Sacket's Harbour, om Lake Ona 
‘ios ety was defend by very aa pro 
potion of to Tepuar soldiers, who were chedy 
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gppleye he wpe vice, Hanlon ope 
waht. ‘Hut heviy peat he ede 
Inthe end of Ostober,e foutd the tanks the 
Fer Chatesaguay te advanced core of 80 Betsy 
Seip ln Somonodedy Leen clot 
De Salaberey and MrDomvell. "Cheer fees posted 
{heir oops oo jueouny amid wander anf sh 
iy cme the of al un ak 
the’ enemy, though they made several bak attach 
oan rac yay leving i 
etn, de ger exption uae Gener 
ikinou bing crowed ake: Onan, eatered 
the ver Saint Lawrence. At Willanabur, to 
ftnaorbledetachvent were landed in erat 
hee, feces be hts a fin 6 tals 
Ter “one of these, under Major-geerol Boyt c 
otntered Leuionancolone Mormon with anil 
orBrish ore. "A very obtiate confit eos, 
{neh both partes timed the scan. = Te 
sult was not"auch ns ta pravent te’ Atericans 
‘om coming to dencead the sver tower Mon 
trea, Nea Cea h cousin ent 
Atclined the expected ‘cocperaion, an iatended 
{o'illbuek upon Lake Chaplain. Wkintos chon 
Sy stempt upon Mott petal enh oad 
ie Fpraiion haste tothe Stes, a ated 
femy in winter quarters, ner the Trench ils, on 
the Salmon sve, where 'he formed a plat for a 
{seking Prescot ad Kingston, boty nding tse 
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160 Hida ving taken pst st La ale onthe 
er Richelieu ‘Wiking who. Rad gprs ot 
$00 mon a Fiaaburg deucrmiaed to tech the 
Ont Both March he completly eenes hes 
‘mi wel the Brin had conse oie 
Aten." Ail bis atv ta eary f were fo oe 
Milas. Major Husdeockevek mate tas eek 
ih oie atone ho ant 
iceeas "The Ainenean general fol eee 
Uideraking, tnd Te tack opon Pate We ks 
Deginsing of May tho Kaglish troop gained another 
sdvaniage, carping, thowgh wth Sone tag i 
fort of Bewego, whore they captured eval 
‘the’ main ‘efor of ike ehemy uring hin same 
iout S000 ten were Paced ‘ner a peel 
seroma cecnone.” Gu the 31'S peo 
nd umoned Fort Bric, whic, will ite poten 
f 10,Imniditly surrentred’ He estes 
4 towaris Chipcway. nod beni at Suerte 
the aivanced guard of Mal genent Reet Sieh 
fad endeuvoured 1a sap hie fogreas The" Rat 
{ih coueal was then bliged ts vetrent to Fo 
Sirk eae he Cc of Baton 
Hight. ""hrown hereupon ist siege to eft 
batting I ooger tn ho expec nee 
{istppoiated of assistance from Suckette Harboe, 
ES on Chippewa General Ra 
‘thfed! the nfs came case noc ae a 























































meSeeand were mouoded an Hall on the obet 
muctae Raven pranoner Dy star ecient 
Beier the contey, Llewtnant genera 
rane ariel. wit feenforeameat from 
Jorthieh stored the tale. Both sdes ca 


eet td Fort Bae, Oa te aig of the Ta of 


egtved wit very sovore los 
enna aor part of Canada beams 

‘aye import operons. Aer thes 

ae aaerat Nopleos, brs ws stl 
‘ho abaleason rains and 
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the naval foes under Capsin Dowie destined to 
Sropetate th Hwa ache by she enemy, 
fred* "Concewing afer this dismter, that any 
acces in storming th eney' poston would 
Frutten sto ulterior ejects auf « usclte mer 
fee of men, be immoticey'witirew his army. 
This course was not approved by all aad the ges 
ral peal oo contrary fo expecaion, gave ist to 
iti daconen nd eet 
(om the Trt General frown sled fn ort ey 
Sunt sere oso the ah wh ot 
Eons fore unfer dasa oer Bind 
bat receiving = re-esforcement, consisting of 4 de 
chimes! ‘of the trope ney sented fot Hurope 
ls nace iar aon thy raced 
ihe iver, "Daring oe ant the Aner 
sind tome advantages on Lake Feb were 
ed with conseraie lone ina aeapt 0 e- 
‘iver Fort Micilimackinas 
"he war mein, ier ars of Amerie 
was prgctve of important ovens The lish 
‘Bee own of Washi ere ey de 
Irore deft iy tr atacks upon Dakimore and 
New-Orleans Both parties at this te became 
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cf rte; ih was cone Oat 
this Tong anf checkered conten, browght back the 
tho piracy tose pone wee 
ec tk wo seceded In Apt 06 
sy Si Geko Gordon Bruns, ter hom 
ape ascii fem apn wrap, he 
The Rasembly viewed with such Jotoany tat they 
ANG Aepca i ane te eae of he coe 
Lath'S?Goeoe nod ota 1b, ir Joma 
Ben teen tye ute gureter sea} 
Sree ett tay Sats igo aad 
‘otis, rm cb crea 
the ster formerly made pay the whole eel Ht 
ee cfitefee Re vill: and he apedet 
faeces ellen St rely um 
Marmite ihe eet exfeacs. "Tun we 
end ani er oe ae 
served, i eal ike spyroprition is 
to Engr "a ee vied ine by the Duke of 
iemgec” “iceman hong personaly pop: 
tlugratyodaced at Inovatca, which te to tieoug 
soso fren eo 
eas estima of every let of expendaure, 
Baie etal EN alan ea compe 
Peale ia" ae bh te ere amount of 
SSPE Se Sel" the Maen etna 
oidaatan th TShege ant sed rote t= 
inet fis 'atiate of ee goremon, 
Siding each payment in deta "be lege 
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oun, borer, ie le once tm 
‘Gir acoe in he dak cere 
pleasure withthe lower towne bad recourse tothe 
regler"messre af seiog ow the Peeves 
err fone mom which he ba era. 
amen were aucdenly terminated by a attack of ye 
opisin® "Ao general ander te fod 
see oak a Rr soe Malan eer 
af Bahu ten wr femaved as Nara See 
tio Coma Tis pina 
n'y pope te fora ste 
flag wie Sito ti pbs tee ats 
Fpotarcia ear shicrhedhbene petal 
iowa ted meee sow ots 
thar aten, "avi Saige obo 08000 
‘dation to the revenucs vested tn tho crown, 
Stet so gemenet ga Doe 
‘euiytturd So fale eat ea 
‘teoppiyinwbich hey apecled every em. he 
undies ate whe one 
‘raw upon tbe renner oy oven lager amount 
{hes ben anol from the Asremby. 

a teen recite ee 
onde, bat strongly recommented economy. He 
Stee nog etme sul Bete 
iederayed by funds of mich tho crown claimed 
Slee dap he be alge sa 
Bight be Te uscoctlled. "AY the axe umes it 
sr noid thst of thet cole gen 
ghee ol wiht heir eng 
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Tis argent was wll ena 
iat mmndeetettee 
ie en 5 lr care wn tae 
oot hy ie iqsoleeney of the soceivor genera Sie 
Saka “Ladle inqaey into whove necouns 
talon nly demnned by the Asserly, and 
eb raves be inbied tothe. public en 
FitoBoo,” When inthe folowing yen, te rs 

oe eign tones daputag’ there of th 
wn 19 neloe the object ani Cit 
rn Cfemuing de mat eppropnstion 
sree and eerily reluceg the amount 
Bae moet onnnded. ‘Tose proceedings drew 
Heats Sroug expression of deploseure from Lard 
Dalton 

TROWBEE, the government, during Ns lode 

rary absoey was ulsinatned by ie rane 
safer ie crams cori Be 
dere totem bl at supy, so which wo dine 
Ei ws nde tetwown the goverment ad the 
aera ene itina, a tht = vital con 
fotaer in wie ores one her coneed 
a mw eprops all tt wes tated 
eet race Lenbng the preg hero 
rere avert ifthe wena Se 

ost ct amet 

in 174 aaciot ua ang rom te se of 
fs cme anther cat ste. Ba 
Te puttat? Pond Dalhowse, ving eenmed 
hae sin disallowed x sa which the abe 
‘hn wae iorpoatog 
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sei Se Aca oe eet g ua eae 
Cerin is mene einai Cae Sa 
seiner capt seen hs 
BSI iter eeeetons etna of 
ies ot the Ace ir Hear, wo 
to Morr sim rineete tre 
Sita ice erga na 
Seteeal ie mace cerrepieg enemas 
ae tr aig ae 
fe yed that th Tel interests of uh province would 

edb rin 2 Narchy Dp. 1, nog 
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‘eae independent of he ann vote of ht boy 
They Ge thar onc ngesve and executive 
res SS oul dss 
mene fat the goevancer complained of were 
tren wel dt they aie» ree 
"hs fpr aypesis to have given very decided 
salafacien in th colony, snd We Ascombly rder- 
SreTbe pte and Mo copes dstbaed dn 
Tieves oc ecauions praed on The 1a March 
Te hy atom te dean th om 
Fae et ot YC25, nud toon formed wh 
Tarte teary th eeommensins ft 
mites into effeet wih abit dtay apostle, 
fod geal low  coehiony ops te 
BUGS preccell conran, “Three new! member 
epee i een cone win ae sa 
Feageswith he ecepton of hace jute, whos 
EME Gn egal esos ome des 
Te fetetinata iady thes declined compliance, 
dread to tke no shar is deliberations, nd 
Uidnotafterwaré send te tngs.” New meabers 
‘ore alp aed tote executive counel ia which 
Sts rere even ofered to Nelson and Papinea 
heveaiere ofthe apmsion, "The ae andor 
incon evens in dapat could wot be 
Sheedy tae ae othe 
sia tceting of Parkimes, Te Asem, hae: 
Sree vue te apples of 1890 Sal proceed 
Selb supposion of avin the wile at thei die 
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ota eof eer sowand punts fm be 
Er came tel at 
ints Went expo ie & ak ee 
Si gen peor gd i al 
sep dough'bt spcted fy Si Gong Mar 
tras not, tnder the peeulacrcomstaes of dl 

Soa dro denen tment 2 
Sie sl the ue ihe tay 
income tn pire 
bitinabrade of Quebec tnd Nowe eh 
Sov lc by Pesala pp ea 





Ton Aylmer immediatly succeeded to the goy- 
gies mention he Ane 

Firmpenge conse om the death a George 
Avs ha stil prevent he peng of te propored 
ge twanpromied wi ail iaeueabo sped 
Hay pice th ae pend i she Calon 
rejected i 90, “al armouted now 10, 890000, 
Fequesid. for saver iniduals who, bad Deen 
Ny deed of rina," Oh ath 

Fis'ineation to bring in'n il wish should en 
porary uo pc of te 
revo th mt tbody was. yet ie ‘a permnent 
‘ronon forthe jugn’ ae wel a foe the pine 
[ers of goverment” ‘The demani wax xeleat 
‘Fo whlch by grant of $21,000 cate in 198 
{or ihe support at ie ii goverment, would be 


tomate haha ig Cul 
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reduced to $4780, Ik wan inmate, owen, 
RN care reer 
sear, wae ovedered me lng 
to saNf08, bur were roluced, by expenses of ole 
sees te tte lures, Yo Sout 83000 
‘rea wa roped fo cy ety 
Fite a he cy atid 
Siake" army eaursordibane, ewan ore thst 
helt blagad egal ad ewe > 
ieee eynst of a 
Jett de terest he province, could ot Do ear 
cau Secale 
Re Ae wl aay ht re 
on ore sn ent ay before the Ase 
Soha i tl atten oe ew 
node. of election ani the 
te cacy, Ha ade no cregmanen 
Ba ttar no totdetion whalers, ey woul 
teas also timated to the suppor 
Yeo atubhaents dou 
{Seon aenmetine st he ch te 
{ele a cer ht of tr Pr 
$F Srminod, terete, for te pee tt 
ae erect spy sed onthe sh Mach, 
Fat, cw, onthe motion of Me. Neon, 8 Wong 
yeas whch as pretest go 
BBE ce th No too 
ould be cousrved nto an admsion of the 
sey reson sa ped ¢ 
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of aout spy nd showed onthe whole a 
fle Lordship tensed te fst of complaint, 
iain tnt mayo tem wre wel 
Sijatthecame tne sregy eulogy the gl 
Sipe fe pope of Canad ord ode, 
fbr slong roi aied 7 si, Seared 
Tite wat Say etn let poe 

were no Tad to" comedy abd eae 
tsisoaw the pronpes ur aft 
nang thf aud aren Cotes Thi 
{Bepath wer hl re he Mle wn nt 
SOP cehatnnGecured thor gee fr 
ie enon of hie ney ra ea 
Ingo Kivess and. good-wi maniested jn 
FB Shatin toe tread ye ed 
wo seanie cooler fn yen 
tment and recelved tho oyal atsent. Whether from 
‘lee ibealty of tll nsoecteen a 9 
soil ni rei oe ol nary et 
‘no room for negndaon withthe Assembly. Lord 
‘yim ws eco, weror ean 
‘no wore ln, sosording athe Arsomblys deve! 
[Bho tmde ieee fe ror’ am Sci 
ofthe chief exocatve aficers This matter beng 
ferro tose hrc ey erty ote 
Stuy, nthe Bet eee pro 
‘Bap ihe jaye shoul €ndapatet 6 to 
io hd Sconce of Sect oes, 
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14 not sit in the exeoutne oF logsativecoune 
{vas eteraiand that peemanent salaries 
tito ava, Dot, the same te 

foto of Nal a ied ye 
seenys Moone. etsusl and terior revenues, 
“Wile Loyd Goderich had expressly reserved othe 
see ae etter eonaiered ty treore nee 
tssary wo tod home fhe ty yt nh a ies 
a sce7 citning, it wes ejected, however, on 













yee rate Mt 








‘Seeds of the casual and teritotal rovenv, and 
Serta now appointed oy acts of te provincial 











Biriinent fa Staying the ehargosof th ad 
Ruun ot jonsoe an te apport ofthe cl go 
Aare noah of any. obtr puierevenue of 
TePatiage which may be, or come ito the hands 
Be ReYreceivergeuers.™ fe would. appear tht, 
ot i tee inn meastog of guage, theme 
Teens chee s fall ware or pagent Prob 
Sip rt Gotcha ren, a tome 
Jeeta tor nal Iegsatare cout scarely be 
tiie i aly wre of tars esi he 
Fae eit gorcran, and; we doubt 20 
eae mips fed conrdore ths as a por” 
cae einen the Inter, had it bora 60 ated 
mane sy wood nts nnd eral col Moly 
Sesbiably fave. objected The oer ground wat 
Beem hen apun the sna aed ternal 
evens whieh made in ts indrect ms 

igh Lord 

















Touueved poottaty ofeasve, 
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eh a ow ly id of ha Srnon 
Sock maaa 
tiny gine abated 
Ey aaa 
aE Geos 
ale aa ee ha 
iru Sry Sine a at 
eal ca Seen ie 
Sar aces Oe 
Serre da nedincrameg nti 
Si coat See 
ee eatery weaitsee ee 
{Sith ie tala ae We ct 
Scene creas 
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‘ex year (169) the Anson tl grand only 
ag aug nts secon to 8 Foaton 
iol hy eee ane ey 
haut bag ake or wee a 
cd reer an ca pay and pred 
water radon eben 
fee ta i or ak 
aaa ee ras comer object 
re cease lopreed 
erin ong hl, whet any 
smirk bare em 
desea ey al btu te abet of 8 
ten shtitf ne gose oe 
eee uk bean placed tho head of the 
see fifa ind irene my 
Cote ore ied hm majesty tse 
car peor calculated to obnale 
ach et hfe: bat a the 
Sonat anise ke amsembly are sdf 
ee Mater coer sie 
a ioe fncinaris fom tet 8 
Te reach 









































: consnuly widened. Lard 
San conc eon eran the whole 
a ey Sate dete the fond to 
Porttuimest tbe employed 
Hiymett olsen ar egy 
eyes oF cing nal or epesig the 
Ecce org acer hate Meant 
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he Arey td ued ad lcd he ont a 
Precise ‘i bore a accommodation, ely. te 
satiation of one elected ike thomaties, by the 
Body af the peoples Such an arangemta wes 
ito eximpe to aay st elony ts the ex 
Ringing othe mater oun 
laters ta propoes ta Pasiament_ had beet 
frat warved Marc, 18h, when lord Ayhmer had 
{eget wl he sop ie of te 
sibley"overy“eteraneehihertaeowplgjed of 
‘Thete scene therefore, rom to sept tat he 
oveltoy leponton showy instead af poieing 
final snta/ttony ha only prompted to Eager 
und thou ie be ier eon by pereteraes, 
Sck, "Yet, though » resolution ofthe curoniiee to 
that eet Was appryrad by the members, wan 
‘ot exprensly eid inthe Unt of tvances ten 
reseaea” utyon the aoth March 183 palo 
to the Lig, gia by: Papncan speed of the 
Howse of Atte nrenanai urge measure 
ihe condtioas, “Tue tendo apes’ proposed wets, 
2 paifeaton lathe electors of $i nthe conn 
{halo 808 ia tons, aenrtain ieome fo qual 
ie cout td he ton of fae oF 
‘Sbjct fo which, deeming ft ulogeher inconsistent 
ulkine ey ektece onal nattatony 
could never adtne a majesty fo conse ted 
ho utiulny objected to the proposed me 
sing by wth teed“ Erte soe 
tive coun wes ceoauredsointemperte fu ane 
‘igo, and” appearing to ascribe general To hi 
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ingots ajc of one oii vrs inca 
rile allegiance. In conclusion, he lded 10 
Ti Se ones mi cohen aes 
ans Friant cero ot cupetle lah 
Peraronsann tin al Steele he 
‘esc and wich might lead to's modiestion of tho 
Sosierarin Gano 
"FA dap wi abst tothe Asti, 
enlist ce tats es pea 
Sree eel ehh etn Sat 
we tiles te sete 
Tv araeaete fy 
Ena hfe eget we 
see scons wot ir oe 
scenery heel of he Seales 
refi aces wal Ss 
Fae dected 
ga 
pei andes 
doe aad 
eve 
in enone he ge: 


































Te paulon won previ 





‘Shrine, 
si ssn by pect real he 
{ids ly hat be would low 8 ore cove 
ould make helt maser ofthe set aa en 
{ho popular Tenders were induced to deley king 
fy eto. eae toe conan, 
elo Lond ‘otter as contin the gone 
of s1usn0 war sdeaneed 
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tom nary ct pp oth site 
‘ants, by wht their respon to the Anse 
Beer ree eer ea ta'e 

setae nar pee 
Senet artcetiery Setetones ofege 
SSR ast te eel et 
at eisai ae ec 
ee oe cota aaah 
setae ened ae ae 
ie acer Seta te 
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sonsieced th lint the cnpra of te entre 
fevenia somewhat exorbitant, iad noe warranted 
by a aap ea "ng for 
2h rasa pet eas be eae 
ticularly saitabie. Wh regard to. the uncleared 
thea ree ei om ae 
‘reo plc Sie dager ihe anon, 
‘uc government could wot consent to part with te 
‘Suleman o hot, Or ails bast mas 
TNS" Ehed pany ugh cay eal bs 
Tene aloo oto orn tw 
cing any eggrons on the eter, The aang 
Foner fate them ov fe snes fa 
itive counc ft was sig"'The King in mos 
hut one ofthe vie prices ofthe provineal 
Hoverument hall wndergs estonia 
tn, weve wa ay eects 
ete ners reset he no 
The Fae of Gosford having arived ia Canada, 
tog tio nealing sty of Te legals, 
o'er enrakel one Tk Qt se? 
Tein png speeches he professed th on 
Sinclisny toed, arity Settee Resch 
toa yan. ie oped te en 
‘of the mont eseentnciementa of fknene for putie 
ett" mre ean pie he 
{he cndtions formerly nate Alltheeibor gio 

















































































fates ek 
affect politcal rights, whieh ought to be equal to all 
Wp teed ata ¢ bn a incniesiabe 
revi ‘ota. stiendvely any focusare tend 
Ee, merous truer 
{ited them to his table ad hislatimuey, and treat 
oft ele wom be Sad agreed "ae eire 13 
‘who would wodersiead that tre i ie identeee, 
twuils the leaders of the. Aswemsly went to ar ac 
{ark being made that these would easure its ejee- 
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ou yh ening covp wimg ld 
{o'lavebeontgiven that would be aes 
ecly yoda, without boing Hable tthe 80 
Toe orcas ade 

“i epernors engage hove cg nd 
‘hot of is Inston no Rigi Ha dead 
the: mearare yet auc ay combined wth i ot 
‘conde conyed to both part 
sta cour ede ae 
‘ranted could ho oad aad Wt was hoped ta, 
ya contd coneliatary cours, te Asem 
tigi ae te eel ltenon of th enbnet cou 
Tnfloiger be squealed, be Induce to ws 
Seman Any degree of dup 

















deuce patie tae act 
Sie ined te are 
Eat Aiea soca a 
ie et wn Be Paks 
ht eeu sag 
eta ees aa 
pi cate te ae aay 
Ics ae ah ae 
{cet kee Bec ee 
a ee eee 
upeeg ape ake eh 
etna Wlatetes coe 
Ganka gen 
SPEs Say aad eee coed 
_iipabi nlery pee eer ap 8 
EES ae 
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soto grant the thes yeas’ rear bt meray a p- 
From tooy wa clogged with ondiions, wih, a8 
(sce ee ern tk 
Frsmed otcr without tay provision whatever being 
Wes forte pie alc eos, oa 
ile ied a vin ae med 
these to be unmarived, the smb ted thie 
{ho Assembly. "Among thao wea tho vote contin. 
iy te fu or nao edvenon, which were 
{il ciel wkd Althe potleatelements 
wer duh, a vot olinon wc 
"Rs commissions I Mare, 198, wing thie 
sit ofan acne no pope cng 
ay yielne every em ft oer Ne, 
Seen der heated base 
‘n'the motto of Lord Godeteh, by which fade > 
{he'amourt st Sie fa Dees ade overt the 
‘Meambipt tus wast ned exc itor resem 
noo hi wt the oer reserved revemen 
tel ane cate the goverment To Proceed 
Tilney prams fom ht body tod long 
on rae oo rcommenatng 
Tie wrote tothe tar of Gosford exprsing hope, 
‘on gounda whet do nos very ancy apn, at 
thotriotet Tesoktion complained of had be 
they the tapers ome a ee 

















«nhc pT ne Soe th Poi Pe 
say He 
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inh ld to more arora views. He expe 
oS ert i the val Paramen 
Tor eteatig before recourse wan had #9 exirome 
‘mesure he oeing a tecordngly Wed ot 
‘Heat a sete, fay toe may woe 
Wectae an resis sore Seay tae 
Tieording "othe epprehection expensed fo Mi 
Speck tay tel ter ay onl of none 
ier they Za mthog om them chang tke 
oie prey at of to tive come 
‘reiended authorities, an they termed the ‘comm 
Spent hat they Werte wer he 
{eg sf tthe gen of a cues oe 
‘si thy tt on pm eg 
‘othe, rt few tanger ua ie en 
Site Imperstve dty to adhere tothe contents of 
fh ft, nS doe aera 

yal expel rss wo ely do 
Tllng mete eps saoi bat 0 jana 
Tht faberaayagnber hem gnome 
fer pucday i oa othe ssond branch of 

‘Matters had now reached an extremity which 
seni f onde tno longer poss dey a8 
‘memostion 

2 Tnorfoe determined no longer o 
pon acotrs orcocntcrcing the Boceedings 
SF he poplar pga ac theses 
ont having sserabid, and th reports of the come 
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snoring al th al, Lord Jon Kase 
Sell om the ih Mare, 1837, moved series 
Site on wie ses wes tobe aie aoe 
S'iteer ofthe sta! pont of ios 
trope thet the mmo 61,60 thd ten 
Sern pil fans stay yt Asem 
Uther elit eters, down tthe 1h Apel. “If waa 
thetwatd sewed: aa the commie tad 
money but by a er eon fo Cun ee 
Sirea ivontsy eich ecemuncense tt aoe 
moc an isha, Tansee ogi 
Sven ig he Atom bere Scr oe 
Boersbie laproemeas sould ‘bomade inthe com 
on ‘to very" sm Seu Tones, while 
‘iotd them of sn iprégent indulgence nod want 
SEenngy wit hamlet the malcontent 
Peng tare aceite. Oe ther 
Kan one fot oft ome 
the latin Avemdy, denounced te elon 
flr reralt iv war and the lsd of the colonies 
i mottn a Lear, however a fvou 8 
‘Heese was oped Sto Sand 
‘SEN! renter wot ease’ by ovorte 
inajoriiny but the death of Wiliam IY. ntervened 
BIG ey col be sole nats of Puan, 
‘Revaeechiy'ot = dasclon so the twig. 
tess Spi ta goverment ot yong a pop 
[fuconfy'a scene af saeco dood i 
xsteeaiciem ike Sipeleat ot sitectg tee 
‘Sos Byway a ls tn se His event 
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tho prospect of eng itimately reimbursed. fom 
Ae rowel Ta 
Mado mars das tenn 

Beans amt etd to eae 8 ast al of he 

em regain ta they eth be 

ey OF thrives to toto the mney snd 
Ss prcesny of may mood ert. 

‘ices weve eld in he coon 
























ip omg cede ge 
Po ol ib rset weamen ah 
Se ea Bea mi 
So a Fe ete convention 
‘Ghould be held, to consider what farther mexsures 
neem Sea, Sere Salto 
Sime rea nt 
BRE Sead ae eae re 
a of Me te ore eg sein ah 
ie at tia Se th Jum 
Bet manana ella. 
Sa es tls thm om i 
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tUngieng.Mestings, nonerosiyatsnded, were 
EF Monta erent oe 
‘em to British connexion, aa doprecaing any 
‘breach of the pablie pence.* . if 

‘Oe ihe WA Auge ard Gosford nein called 
she prac Poletti soaas wane 
in ore the Ase withthe expresig oft 
Nop that a rossi” owl pce te 
(ct tal Sl stad ou te chnoge no 
delayed by dieties as to even appatinent 
thx 'thwe Improvements were slemaly promised 
Warm debt enue he hacen Sta one of 
the members or Quiet, frofnel » cnpnnce 
{red by 69 to 13.” Am address was then taoved by 
Batons repeats of the conn of 
the ‘neh pope {or amending fe ieglaive 
rough into operation. Another aldresn, breathe 
yew Slerbiod Wnty este tesa 
Steel by tetra We deppuneet te ney a 
‘Sls Ztins enn of ete 
‘a6 Feforms and improvements demanded. Ir 
thes atone ere et oe i ok 
spent an ol ger esebe s te 
ie eau etngs fay fees ant 
tal istered Bu aly by peste ose 
SRS oper hy eS mode te 
‘htt departure si atesion to wtb 
{he supalens and hey adhered tn every repeal to 
thar clu of Boh Sepenr: 1" Pond 
‘Gnfondn opy.guro are Toi deep ages 
‘Creare wih undered sara Sis 
cous Base Seta Mn tore Coe 
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sion the contin ad immed rorgvd 
Siig plated 

atte date te, hey 
fei mar agen ft ere 
Sie pts Ser eine 
ha i pee sa ee 
Se gi aha ten wa 
ie eat ee tty ht 
ke a et bale 
ses er fhe ray eine 
te ced ie frp 
Saya ame et 
fete nc tal, wh pcre 
face a a nt er 
esa tyr en en 
sa et ad an 
Seas date nthe ase re 
Sera ee ene eh wee 
Sl rechten tere 
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naming shat umerots indvialsnoling. het 
Ses nnn fein te se 
shin, es Iie be waton to hem de 
Imaning a expaation "Ot cet one ak 
tras aalsfncory he dtmnsed cighton magistrates 
Sod Ghrytwoalscere Anne tke ber 
i Beet ne tginig of Beer 
{nto effect lest to a great extent; xt enced 
Ulmer, tod wae ected y the popula 
Sie toasts 

sa tection we fred; sr the tie ead 
trea ix howe abd sreatenng ace Phy 
ited» prosematon consid ees inte 
geesom we wicked erg "ell hey of 
fr = afeeling mother count a lorons 
= i ano sac fob ‘0. raneioe oir 
a ih ald diners ig veh 
iy whch ett noone a ‘te 
Se" ot ete fm ad oka To th 
Pits eounty af Te Suntan, te peopl weer 
ine pots obey the mags sbi eho 
om o(thwe dpacd: Shrine 
Sristod teers i ihe comnuiedtuhonses eed 
In'ehovedecronn al repute weve oqo 
epee Sina ol tet 
their own selection, inching those recent 


Cony, 8,67. 
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iti a io erm 
‘Ripa Scaring weed on 
Sepa rl nance 
Sig npc ee rte 
sehen ots eas tin 
irene gry ule once 
SP, cnn cag a 
ust Secret the Rcag a 
5 Seve nat cy Se 
Rica tenant ren 
in then" ue 
Sencas echeet es Dae Orr tad 
ia hil Sa a 
isolate ae ean 
Steinar saree ear ea 
Sec sree ate rmeemrged te 
Sool at en ty 
FE ea a a a 
Sh re tent aie es 
Se toe ache i et 
Se Seti iat re es eae 























* Cormonio e087 idsp 6-808 em, 
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muon under it vey eye, Appliaons, wera 
mai ein canbe ir ine atatona rea 
Brain ee ber ot 
Reins place theinselvo ia aes which fad 
TED ay ucla mates of polene, wee 
Soo eshte fale cogs ore, zn 
ere Pes pubs by the Bishop of Stan” 
aan erm is dock ashe wea le 
Teen E ow ie pogrne, Thay ang 8 
fl frtretn fog Fle nce gyi ae 
aries Cre Pp cosmid thems, 
iti iy paver So seg 
ean wiouea ane 
Hye ia lo wos sec the town now men 
sich, teen ho! Som of berg and gel 
Saialocomednoppantion oem, Ther 
Serer rea ere pe ih ee 
nwo had sumed the, le’ a thet 
plane ich he vitore 
fe a nas aris he aero 
Yinlchofasweyaper wer docnyel Bxagam 
reer sate ger ferment, anit wae 
‘tanousced fom various quariers tht. renee 
er xing od tong mere oe 
Twas now obvi ta ness soe decline 
pf on mali ema 
the colostes withthe mothcr country become sti; 
se cdengret cone gepel m 
Fara fetcialy co nest te mont nto 
ESuaL Ye, Parad accordingly aed a Mowe 
teat pin asa of wom oven were mem 
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ter ofthe Assomby,fnelaing Papinean aod Viger, 
[Nino werm apprenended; bat Papinesw had saps 
pened, 1 dnt ayeneaterain ihe were 
‘Devas, expocrlly soe of he ‘real wore 
terror "Two! Bein heey of SJ 
trove despatched thier 10 apprehend them. Al 
{remit beam ove been rtd aig 
Sond foes ot reglr oto te midst ofa howe 
Ue" couatry. hey seccected, however in capt 
ing the pes, apna arned body of Tey ho 
poured near Chany, mage no attompt to ister 
tien Nea area howepr oy a 
fu om te gat of te rod occupted by S00 wel 
‘toed men, protected by high fetes. rom is 
{Scola sine opened on the 
Setural will iia Soversl were wound, the 
gen an the fo ocr wer raed 
Yan waned of insurrection having thue been, 
‘openly ased ik became necemary tot witb 
‘ost gromptude,Teformation was roce¥od tht 
Papinsut Bows, so Nelzon were atthe vilages 
Se Dene and Se Charles on the Ricoto, wie 
ind wen ooumpied by the meld inabantsy aed 
‘ccordlugy Si dot Colborne, th commander in 
hie seat Song detachment inder Colonels Gx 
‘ini Wetheralito sack hese places. ‘The former, 
{itis sa of Kove hang coayed i ret 
ha tonnes io Sons eoaeeded wp the rer agaast 
tons bat bein obliged to fake a creuous 
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toni, thro inca which from previo ram 
Wer ee deep, the tps ceed ss ery faded 
Ene howe whole cout ws nt no 
{te lage Stance fo wih wat dee 
Spine Roe tag ted toa whey 
steele fom tor om ec les henry Bre 
i Soktnee ruieeshot was fred withes view to Da 
{aben" bet cae, Tapas Meany 
wl ibe sieoce had ened "yay aol abet 
Tit earth ntl me 
Impression could be'made onthe min barter, tat 
A'S war iin at 
finatiared tseteene tmvoribie twas ected 
Scout stots incovetonee hough beaiee 
remy tite emon nt we 
Havas Cele Weta wit hin dea 
men pve wey of Chany Char 
Epa ger wp Ie for Hew delayed a 
‘Sir bc be adeno ete enon 
Feaehing ses od caer pore 
Soiter company im Chambly sod ven Se sand 
amewonger te Monte we pum ot fat 
LATES ceones.oemarieae 
Inluod, on the th, to abrnnee tothe atack. About 
tse rhe mot Baia 
om theses ine wage euro 
‘witha song stockade. ‘The ‘Eoglish commander, 
sera tow opi itr fren tase 
Si Kes pag Sede br one 
Kim, panied forward to the ssa in abut 
bu oar Se itenchment war eee ik od 
‘uns‘onlpnaen were S00 fy te top 
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ser mer ofthe own and he ine 
ESTE ofthe ittogrnotengabon go “Chagos 
be ben mae of enere sd micro proce 
cr dy Tk ps pontine, witha 
stow of oung ot arash’ Sat het 
1 tgpronhel hon nth She ey bra ead 
Agee eB 

air of Chale cid the fe oft 
Sat, ‘and wy te toe - der heals be 
lah rusted et sob e oe 
ecuerd wahoo vonance om ta a oes 
Sor Neo an horn ne et oe 
Sint, fond sno noned and made 
Stiverttfor Potiese "tee ssi tntwetig 
Tab ropes Ser eels meittg ee iret 
‘tory of the United Sines. Brown reseted ie with 
Ered duty org Samy pee’ Neleen ean 
Eten in, cotged so Moco tnt ge 
in son "Poplooal however, at bode 
aguarier which, under esriain Crcammtancet might 
fe proved sry forsale. he Usted ioe 
ontaliod ny advil Sagan to spine 
eat Canais, snd some of wham were 
incl jth en epee pls 
bs 
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sh commodo Calan Kem tok rms antdrona 
them tack with some Toss. he whale ot the six 
Sen nlp enone 
here remained ail the distity of Two Moun 

suo sth eloae nro Mme wiee 
stg el Se ngs SN nore 
Sys ctaleT asec" irdoba Caborca 
feoly piped pain aga hq 
oredr she South being completely tanga he 
ull ther Ni wine ste 'On the Hah 
eae bere i pereny ih apa 1508 
Pia sd sleep agin be get 
Ufa Seoencins “a diey of rct 
the greater numbet of the men nd theit leaders 
Il‘ supp conan cle 
ower cowed to ocupy ar od di 
iki here oo gbutinate a sand was made, that a Bit 
BR Etat wa aon pole clef eet. 
ih irintng cated Ue econ see, oooh 

ent he hart th, ener of hich 
Ting potoed by te bomen, ad ot Tote mare 
EEE ia nal se ode 

clot Nara aow che twats 8, Be- 
sett tele ng ofthe Gand Hels di, 
Sila San GE" euro aspen br ot 
Eva te et depnn, eigen the mort, 
Fein, anh ensied te po iat 
wo had oon andere vet oto ie cout 
i s consderae portion of the horses wets re: 
Sree OE ila tecpyog Se So 
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lasuqy, reuraed to Montreal leaving the 2 
Iie Taie or petecttanquag- The pple 
‘log ih thes hey ator iaetlgsting te 0 
role fad dest thon seemed determined Dot 
{S'be ign seduced ita sich a couse, Severs of 
eseict were taken: Gad hist, being su 
Feamfe‘se that he cold not excape, commie 
‘ie c anada, mast, had become he 
pecially since the ‘thereof. Gurl @ 





























lg tel in Scene ae, a ny 
tne fal sed ome Ute 
ise ay were tel 
Fined oy he atl men od bo 
‘Spiel ples’ fe vert town it 
Brag Sac” hone rsdn of donot 
Ti ant lnructons Issued by Lord. Goderich 
Sees atLoyrtthen gu em 
‘Seeded from one step to another, tl Macketzey 
Sonal ade cna 
Rance sate reer Eo Sn 
jearihe Atevcen oe iiae tun py fot 
‘eae nity we aoe 
‘Seams pate sty 
neon age vr ame 
into violent collision with the legislative, eouneil 
‘iy ttn fe ie ye of rea 
foo! namadrus, 60 high aid and te holders roe 


ny, 8s (2 Fee 
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movable atthe pleasare ofthe erown; that suppor 
Ean unl given fo garcla’ wagenero 
‘abahmeat a fat Lond Gaderer 
ton had by'no.meanr been ly sed 
‘They alo rgedy wilh the samme vetemcrse ets 
she ltr coly th etnand Yoram lis lea 
‘This "union of the two provinces, posing with 
‘ual eel the ost extreme messarse brown 
{aly into 8 somewhat hazardous positon, Wen 
or Good "he cnr wer sent 
{nce ander Sir Frans Head. "Having aetteh ey 
es ley rated he ae wc 
Hist is irtrcsona; heed ie sae 
the peone of his most eaious efforts To ners 
sted cistern, Pe hey wens 
Contest soon aren ‘Sir Frac aed the ex 
futive tree members, whos appulsnets as 
highly sataictory tothe" popu purty ba as 
sehen "weeks peed wie i Ee at 
Spnated on any tbict they ahted ek ies 
Serif at ened 
hare, and therfore lendosed oi ea 
White accepng i with regret, he maja soot 
ho lay ude no obigation cous hemancseny 
‘Seon op wtih abd pute mee adage 
ii i, Hou of Asem ely 
{ook up the afr and having greesly toro, 
kee lad wis copy te ee” 
San ret et at ee ete 
deetrng tn the cures oF ae 
him ‘with *dewations from candost sade ae 


fmt to Le os a i itt 98 
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Procttig ie sme pit 
Eoveing ahacemt i to nt 
rae reserva ihe ney for hm 
Realehhed tet peat OPT 
‘a pede gh cont 
{0 the pooplo by n new election, It was contented 
Sinead awa 
sige tne ue he tak 
ine othe min tt tne bene 
ii anf re lye sl rey” Se 
Ethel Se ey een 
1 al le ra 
ihe sald enna of 
per Cana, Iourtection broke ot tn the lower 
Peres tl Saat Seg Capt tes 
Siarrce col srt geet "He 
Sowdee va opt tt el ak 
SOS tte wl hs pete 
Helin? tet te anne be Sa 
SSeS inl of ret tr kage 
Bayon rn ae ee 
Serle amino sal acl et 
bis teandate, aod had even been tained to the tab 
St capers ec teen aoe 
Bereabenro te peat nd ied agree 
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leading Lake Simao. Horsing by crm ain 
tHeough the fret thay steel tl Nosigomene's 
{sree et rial Troe Herat 
Ber ee Ae at ope > 
Nv anid didn os cng’ 
ngs Eon Mo beta oe 
oy tered Sou We ow ke er 
ima Powel ene, tng 0 oo 
‘Terms apon wich Se Franc tonto ihe ter 
ie, he found the chief just ice with a mutt om 
seta hci sie." gt 
Feet itd ibe and ae ee 
Tine deep mcarariae toes ote 
eit gu aha 
dot vena te iets poulle 
pales SET n te Ser 
topte Rie WR the ie Howes ee 
‘Sziget ee 
tr to 200, On the 6th he Tore wa eonsiered 
ius tad the often anne er 
‘Shae MR et te 
sn tte eh ahr, Sato 
Réserve imtedmey made Ye nea oe 
Dit Sih Dacomt, noon, th wl oreo 
sch ot ie esp a mp gc 























‘rated postion tant of the tnera, ore, bing 
IE'Some degre protected by houses, hey ene 











woen te Barri. amt 


Be rt ae raya with iced presi 
‘hat Sir Fea feted ght sufely ex 




































mediate anew ow faved shy ah 
Ta aco awa tir aid 1D LOWE! 
Gear "hs itwes undereaod, however, that Dn 
Cantata ase near nh Lan 

‘thre had been of factor 
SENab was sent faceot fre. 
Mena ene hice dsppeared and about 800 
AF Fee ilo lad down tot afc 



















cles gros 
Eich tee wee eth 
seas ogee wits ag a 
Teli ack ene en 
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Sha orice! og pa, oe 
Sey eae alot ee st 
Sanus iain oes e 
USSR Bien eter 
i comnts Sot wpe 
Sana ee ne 
wie woe nw woe he gemma 
Seeelchaeat een een ree 
Mo hone pot 
ey sae etc a 
Maclaren ine se 
eal tn Sct oc ames cy 
Bebe: memento ede 
Rear, san armed at 
Ti in cir ea eat al 
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fzstoment, 4 anallseaner, named the Cao. 
fe, Ws mioyed ys gens erwoen Pak 
hit a hte tan Ny 
row iar by Cont BEN oir 
ExT, "He hn unten soa hr be 
the chanel, moored to the Amica shores doers 
inne stack hor, “He sprachedandocoefe 
{Simin twenty anata base shen ake te 
Santon proceed to how whe on doce 
‘Re Celia peaches bt ths 
Ba ured an in nates Ses es 
Ot er Tovey rsd wae lo mae 
hie etzcns, were put on mhores The vsae Noel 
wich heaven Of he Cea: male nan 
Turi sy et to td seen, 
Rican ew ane 
Pie destreton of the Caroline was soon follow 
diy dear of Coen Sot arse 
gearee reaching Novy Tet ‘heaie 
thro companies of regulur with atin Of aeles 
iyi tan tak Soe Door Canin ee E 
inion snag resem” He ne 
‘ore espera, determined to evacunte yan He 
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Beh they fot onthe 4h Jay, Yan 
Rensselaer and Mackenzie were arrested by the 
‘aero othontntba cama tril 
erty fe ered 
‘ome adventurers tat quater they atepted th 
‘Samet or Hor iter os ele Beta 
Senne Siy"af tcp weno arse 
Stephene Thema ree aa 
torent sles br avon eke age 
lin eh weet Pint nie 
etiam i yal ae 
iron Sgr ie beet Be 
Sie ir email eg 
Sar ho gan iy i a 
homirance peri ft Spe A 
Supe rst be ih 
the sere ortho these di ot exch an 
itn inline of th it insrectony 
movements rach iin, wher ciel i 
SEH oe elo et Page 
tr engi tant behest 
nt i cn aa 
tren fear isto pod St 
fof oaceney alte aoe anges at 
eit oigdaye mina pee ae a 
seat of putponing tel mea sn ti he 
seine ace roe 
‘rans hn any eae tan 
tyro crcl i oh a rut wk 
‘Seinen’ mood be sprees ilo ka 
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so eumel ay fiat hance The, ne 
eongutning th exec om rac 8 foating = 
ure tanga Bat was comsderedindlspen- 
SGT peo a oy, to suspend he So 
Binion oP ower province” A coon wes to 
Tein by ihe ves wish whe govern 
Mint ener he face apres ye 
Weblogs bodies but ther were were toto 
er een hie a Sone aS were 
Bone shorty, to bo vid beyond the Ist of No« 
"Sir Jo Colborne, then acting as provisional gov- 
otf wer Cay wed ty 
Ininstey however, hud determined upon a father 
Sapte te wanes of 
‘Prevaled upon to undorake its government, as well 
Erase nein Sod le tri 
Bulova mn voproed pan fork Aare 
naan ah gon 

Theat eujecior seme to afd a security that be 
Soule i gurus ine wis 
fred to Yorm a pect of ropreteniativs coun com 
iced of ines mont? ow euch proviny t 
Deve ftom mere mir al laa Se 
‘On the 9h May, 1698, Lond Durham arrived at 
gn in he aed fhe man oa 
ftom hina seulement of thoce Uesesions whieh 
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ad ogreaydstacted the eouney._In hi 
ssn Progen ober ent 
Goes Rap he att 
ou ot conenea a Sngrtaton Heres 
fo, Rovere alt dsc wns Seas 
{ifcue" question, which Sir Jobn’ Colwone’ fd 
sgh cape tr reer or Recent 
ona ved Neon HasheeVigercad ae 
Indica of aoe datacen rr amet 
iif oneal cherged wih igh near ee 
{time dad deter fom ts tpae oat 
Lal jry could tot be expected forthe teal wise 
Gti bee oyna i ier 
sis Wh ve a nt el 
Stic! The proton; hong bea hye 
See cen alt tested 
sei, dEthey should ever return to Cans 
eon fave one gover, he were 
fr the penalty of death” ‘The tame’ wae awarded 
10 Pies abd others inphccel ee ta het 
‘ecto bt who, afr doce Sout a 
scot? 

“ere tony was Lyn a an 
ont Brougham. tn she Howes of Recess 
‘ition dodarng hepa a eoeense we 
ie al a farameem ang, eu 
rhein tine fie ae 
Sale cae Rs prpend or of nena 

vote tna Gta rece 
Netbtme, wan sued tie Ue gt, bo 
eel’ Miler en Slag 
Ssiveom he hw’snces fhe cron a 


Cored, 1041, 
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favourable spor, a legato the lat particu, 
st imp key rr a 


‘ 










Men ae Goecver sata chaetr 
seit rien ea ine pel 
these were scurely applicable ithe real and 
Salada tle a sets 
rites eoeetied esi wot he wrong 
Feet se had cheery Seq 
Set Tou Bachar Boog he ba reason i 
nut home aros ied a 

ett sr gel pound of Geattucon 
Inference to the hse ittererence ofthe oppo. 
{ee hs ene tot rene the wos. 
‘On his put bad be bndcavoured, under every di. 
argent coh 
Swen, even befor reveling the fica) acount 
TOO tr aotneed We anton of thewie 
Eeteinslraton” Hes ant eve oto ee 
feo tei i wag i veeed 
tmusee he commented on the Joinion with se= 
nip whic'vaeComslered iegaar an twing 
Seopmttan the tye any. Oy, the ta 
Noses Wi oral sal fom Guede, and 
SOUPS rove hiynoang 
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‘Meantime fresh storm of insurrection brooded 
sxezite Fein Te Gu ot am, 
‘esel, called the i Rober Peel ius ata 
tenet, std the nequlcl of the rdres of Ge 
Sani ee he leet enn sed 
Hehed. By the begining of winter arraseseta 
Tad eon ee foe eel go he ah 
Iter the te o sympuier had epee ea 
Se fr, strain a ec. 
hound by seeet oath and fens had Deen formed 
sloog. tle funtion "Lord ‘Borba lmpeees 

ovement {0 the proceedage t homey which bad 
‘haken the condience in KE anor, tea aed 
ihe hope of te dhagected; tut Se dean Ca, 
bere oie nt thope pepransfn Sn 
; be goermen of the United States Seis te 
British aero = ‘Wishigton "The ting 
Join Colborne lat no tine in poling the provoes 
in a state of etence, ant procuring an sldionel 
forge thom Nova Sean? 

‘nthe night oF the 9) November, concerted 
ting tok pace inal he somtbern cones of Me 
{rea Daze: blowing to some fare of arrange 
ony etn nye Han wer ak 
Found caplet with art according sppeeeint 
‘otha ost of tho lnheitane there Gebers 
{ecard to their Homes. The cle? sen of ia 
fection was pw furber weet, between that ey 
tad the St Lawrence, ‘hore Dr: Robert Nebory, 
hte a Gagnon ‘bad collected about 40 ment 
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sod sts vi ada at Nee 
spd pein he nn wh 
ae ee relate kr eke purpose 00 
Sl eat tb aonaee ahr 2 nay 
Spa sete areata deen oF 
Shae a'r nn ged 
Sion wf piel wf #0 men arched sb 
oti, ly 30 oa tl 
erOiitown thesia lek these cm 
Fema ora aac uty tr tno hour an 
ESET eee ree I fa of one 
fa er ac spore. eh Sted fed 
diet le mele nie meme 
ee ae iene W Donel, 
wae i rel ea dawn td 
men on een art, de 
‘Couraged by'former lowsea, wer a vain attempt 10 
Suet ipnl ern srs 
SSeS he mie auc 
sete cng dat em 
SLE i ee men Kl na 
er oan Mele ad uy of 
athe bcm pny ye at 
Tee unset were allowod toreturn to Montreal, "On 
eos cman shart fat meen 
Mths i te ous 
ey Upper Cena, where cron 
sete ie heer saa ir Han Hen ad 
sete rua oe nie Saar” 
SEs tea he tin 
ios at of i ocr proc 
eee re ro ty Sonya vt 
SOLER Nese Upto he ase 
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tiyyand an opposton lauder, Hest te mame ine 
{n’bn measured terms, conemsed the system of 
chon his pissed te Colonel Oise 
stone members he even trated ov repens 
tthe sonar inp and he Sse oe 
‘cr o al ppnow the ul tae oe 
twhich Canady could be governed. ‘Ministers ua 
Selig scceptd is resguntony an Colo Si 
ear arie no bad viol bed cae 
Sttbtinan Dronen Lan a ello 
as ne governor nop ound isa ngled ia 
the number of 1000 oF I9f0 from the American aide 
rowel ths Nispes canal nod eeatcted io 
Sie feu wero Tey acho 
Sotg it om fire, obliged them to sures Bk 
2 sore i yt ta Gene 
gig rm thn thay nay scrote one 
vwore Morven and Waite the Gr al second 
‘Sinn aie end Sunes Slr pte 
fase the suche Snd pnd the Wene B 
Eis hetsnting themes onupored aad oo 
tits advancing hey returner lg ee 
ihe Fl nh ods of ep 
Th sammer no psd in comparative qulet- 
‘nema though the greaf movement at the hogidniag 
i Soma coed be erly fe sn ts 
‘gin Montreal Distcta body of soc 40 aed 
From tbe nity af Sachse Hato an aad 
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arrest, Oath th, Clo Yung nth ak 
ete ar ae by Cope Santon 
‘ers nme stesnes compel age proportion 
spina mas ea te feo age 8 
Si "sah acer 
i were ete, killed "and. wowed, fn the 
wt fe dy tated Kata red with out 
strewn emer 
el wea. 
few funn a ens contmencell of the 1y wien 
BES pany ila eso bf, ae’ some 
Are Pe tee te the Sagat bet 
site ied jon wih those te tl 
Beste eels Tanendered a ducreton 
sate Ser peaceable 
Te me atte alee Werte te ben 
URS ooo” = 
Ming cr was fond o wl 
thatno aiemptnas made there. Bay eaay in de 
st eu bacon haut 0 ened wet 
BORE ae tobe ecaer od the are 
SEEO"GN Tel ster ails They were, 
Teather unt sani by 0 pry af 























ew gus 

















than‘tey Hed either othe woade or the America 
Moet Waving twenty ate hiled and. tweaty-Bve 
Poneret " 

"ie eines om het “tp 
tevated ving prosucel tye expected eect, aad 
Bais igalycopplnned of hy the laa i 
Whe ent Occasion’ A comidetbe number a 
Be Fest eoeapseuou were neonsingly puto deat 

hyena eer o gem 





ner occasion bad een 
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CHAPTER ¥. 
Socal and Police! State of Canada, 








Te abi Cu rie to te 
fer geecn fara The sone nck 
olcisy commonly. called taney the. Beta 
Stier 'ond the fois tes 
i falta the ae of the congue formed 
almost the whole ofthe Buropenn popusaon. 
ed the best Lane ong the bas of the 
Sere, try ach dente 2 
Snd's sual space oa the Chastlor, tie Yamaake 
ihe 1 eure, und other tates ofthe gat 
Fiver se well detach seitlement ou se Grate 
shoves ofthe Beton ‘these tects nd ben gre 
‘ito persone of catineton alfa avounien aly 
‘nine Dock, whieh am ateady sade hey het 
Sor the ideo seigheurs Det seconde not 
sti tail an ealaeforiemsenes 
‘ie task bo Snderaken by farts on tie tert of 
‘i oiiary lease,” The proprietors were thartore 
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‘tiged to make then over, in sal xs, under tho 
AREER ot ets thar) wortng men, who, on 
foeting ts perunnut inert, were wing (0 
ett the fate The ancl payment or dle 
feace in gevea creel el awning 
ike leat aud ro fowls ‘Pheselgneu las, 
Shc a cos eo a 
Anos ous more specs, payments on ale oF 
‘aastrenees whihinngue Gases mount toa 8 
‘kane percmase-mevey 

Tie tecapate of thoes Seo fm, under the 
unten apeeed are wean propraors of the 
tanta ch dy eure with ther own fants, 
Sep than They ae decd 
Prater t a hou mach sub 
thsi omc ar iui a 
‘ath aligenes oul wrtout sul having wearely 
oped ny of te ner nproement The 

yee aay ive rte oftheir food, ut he 

Retdioe soa nd even toger From fax of their 
garage oof tows ar, 
reg thor houses, thooqe genera bull 
er eet ony one story hgbeare whitewashed, 
Seley ctor ema 
se settneend af wiciareihebedeooms There 
itn, hos emanate a 
SE Snot nap of fe more comin 
Tet ee eh 
ar Rey ue tf anya tom expouce othe 
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lige tmnt au he inh havo 
‘hips und often aquiine nose, wit tai dan, 
td lel open," Maby ofthe gi are prey ova 
Fed” Brandes, wit fine ye, good teh ad 

The dre i eater tho a 
he ene poner "Te men wea ihe 
{he whole body, aod ed witht gre of brian 
flora “On ngs thy fave weoensny a 
ite hea awe fa ihr nt ed tet 
tenind. rhe owen we ‘shor jecketr or te 
Sometins oe ifrent cobra tape nid ot 
fonmeter a mode of ‘drat fevaeriy “common 
Stotnad, tnd'not yet wholy disused. ‘They have 
{ong wate and sometimes the at ted being 
Witge cb, "As etoren or other cotasons of fll, 
res tey adopt te English fain tu dp 
ic ne an mony ars Hie 
{Er Tonge: but both in thet dress nd house they 
St perealy elean. 

“rhein are.frogal and moderste in tele 
conliaary cit; which moray conte of inerent 
Enso. thy ver Serr th wrt 
‘thot ent, when lrg companies acreabi and the 
board‘ apread with evey delicacy which their 
Ferd canard, “The tale groans beneath ie 
mew erp toad 
Exttordoary justice sid to be done'ig these 
Yimin mle hero hich fons bathe 
Prete oot ly nto ich 
hut.” Weengs, above a's. eelbrated.by 
Iighty Concours of onde" and" noqaitantes, 
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‘Twenty or thity ofthe country easages bring in 
fates so witnos the ceremony, ick i allowed 








lp fests nd dancon not uneaquendy prolonged 


a ees el gin rte 
Seeger, Reais tee 
chan hy rile fea 
oe 

Se beat eer nit 
‘fwinly’ over the fromeu. surface, they visit Celt 
Soe er, bt aoe 

Guna Pach th at dar, 

foes the Homan Cainoke religion with much el, 


















Ferien ho ous re waked by rose ore 
State ade a hows a fd eh ie 
{Sina ofthe rciaton, nd are pone 
Incanty enabiah tei delling beyond hearth of 
Meshes ate bo on Sune Re tenes te 






eral in Gathole countsiex. Whe’ we 
Ste reer dod io sev 
‘ay of gayety; theres then anaaGmblage of fiends 
ny reblog the prih-church colete together 
Sil whom they kno, with hom they have rola 
Signe "Og By a 
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‘ious of basiness or pleasures the young and old, 
ter and women, ced in herbert gees, ang 
Ite ‘Bont pores iin fa Wel guyent calle, 
ter thee for partes of buses fot, and pleas 
tte The you att, docked ou i is mast 
‘foal Rdcry ake tis court to the maiden 
‘thom he haa taged out asthe object of hi foe: 
inet th aiden eg inn aries rey 
plot of the ral, tre hopes to meet het 
‘Sheraton: te bold ner desea toon abl given 
‘vidence af te mente of ta unr pacer a 
the rs ofthe ager dar ed 
rand ee" “Even the violin "and the dates the 
{Nena not consdered ‘unease. Notwlthe 
Sini tee cantoe tb weltweit ofthe 
‘Catalin appears soterey andi atended wi 

trea ued holy general conduc isinogensve 
Soi paiseworthy.CAmorf an atrocious ever: 
ita mur ta viet slope he 
fan’ sxresly eer scar, Property perfet 

sh, oth frm the shit aad the rer the door 
Sih tan open, al oe fend ae 
frtr engage tm thoxe” furious personal conics 
‘when among the Ameleane of Hnglish Seeent, 
ellen caredon sch vole hey ow 
tar ‘ig mally a o “tie ia 

‘ofthe ert things taught to 4 tld in to apa coe 
ou, ew eatin tot er 9 am 
fre ney are aid to be. generoo in rellerng 
ins it als Suen a be 
have ay chim in thee Hosptaty. "The euetam 
og pest ello ving tet, often to 

‘hie genration. io he ame Boosey ark 
tid eudly temper." nly forsee whieh 
owl passions are vented te th of ligation, 10 
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wich, they ate immoderatsly adiced, being fo 
eure by Yas comparative ehenyaese of te’ A 
Houcheus defeats ia an sacri them th wo 
Feneand turbulent node of tenmuaung thee dlr. 





vapnng ery eet ie sof Bae 
‘Bir liwige esa ne wt 
# "moet Inbandy. Although exetnve trata 
thoy resin thet the gis and Armerieaney an 
EovSmridy't seca eu fe 
{retin then i this tationary eondlign; to which 
‘re tay ade gi dpston, el nce 
Tel hr ine ti lurch sb he nen of 
AE raion. hoy tel gearing tve 
oemauion bas Wert Bon ery timid oo thee 
‘ftusion among them even of the fee elements of 
stata ott they of he mae camot 
Shen rnd of ween re arly 
‘Sul Gren econ totoporesem ta rapes, 
‘End itis ooped that the ning generation wil bo 
‘ye ought” 

"Thane Upper Canad, with we, exope 
‘nojvily of the inebaate comiatofeigiant ee 
TUT at itn elt Seni, Sada, 
‘who fara not yet made mich change in thi on 
Ea enn ta Tweed te 
hot represented by fi. Howinon, Me. Talbot; and 
Sar dias al avery rons hg "Be 
etl i aioe wee ot wel eas 


ep eH Herp ny 
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to improve the sco; nd even the voluntary emir 
{tants were not always soniposed ofthe respectable 
sr Tor union tne preaure ofthe mes, have 
TAeS oabratol the rewurcee the tema ofthe 





lary reaints of aoe, abl the absence of 
Pause Sedimanees tod winiaton,conear in 


‘ephe'thow a eeekers al onprinsiod 
ik ered monet 8 
aged, grofualy eect ge em 
pepsin ye wort vet than the hab 
itans of Upper Can, ‘The abunenee of prod 
ceo hae plc se which ean be tlle 
Apion o ithe ul af ee 
‘opto meals ave Oy trees py eafed Ural, 
<iler, a spper, tat sansa generally of the 
Erte ably slate whieh, Indeed, the sont 
opus site of ie onde Opones ‘ent tas 
See hae ity ave fondo Ig pares an 8 
fivoarnbe telson, dre or ix fain often ite, 
Ee Sithout aay eto, divetowsk nother athe 
tigen of eo wen lee aria 
would nat alwaye be very opportune i gm Bag 
ousehotd; but=in is fan of plenty." the four 
ec kh th fo oe ard a 
sod the ‘hoa is s000 spre si 7 ie mea 
esatly fond No ns coosferes wary ofthe 
Te ls Be vse ith Satu bh 
‘Reaweatence wil permit fotalectal recreation 
fete at ett Sacto al he atenion whi 
Tisy moat the sources of fopoverene sendy 
sist, hone age ely. ey 
frowns std wal, ve dont pot ere Toge Sipe 
Eistproach Gon the Canaan people 
egy HO oa 
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“tore ring yet undenrie » aal  istr 
Terese can of he ean 
gk one, gutow haw tbs ance 
Xe hae Set remaat oe Mandsbed sal tae 
tf a enya handel ae, 
Fa att denrete ds 
urn slp so, on 
Her Maebere Oar essarets, were, 
irr tres ele 
TRS he cna names weve ich eaggernd 
ect gamete tat thelr, 
Mes hace at cemetary 
She mee rs tela sever hired mes 
fo locate more a Shao wars "yet hey 
leyed bets elma, Ape ice sorhward ofthe 
SLi 
ean wader Dish protection te dt 
pees ema sy ule Ae 
peel woe Cam The clare 
ree a eS tger tatty have ol ben 
Hilde, ented by te Belish goverment, some 
ay, resi bat frm gly do they teh 
Sec inary ie pee 
ico pam te ercate In coateration of 
Sa eral etd eah lr 
Sn ene SM aa wens tad 
weal cee est ie pte 
Fe RE WHaR ilo ago, exclosive of ehowt 
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ot wandering tees, fom Norn Soe 
ot Brunner The tuber ia Upper 
{Sat ow ou ae ine, Sonos 
Toot sa "The etnies ie, however, 
fr thauess ene frou beyon the waste roe 
fr, stance, n some cane, of four or five bane 
EES no Sd ete fm he ran he 
icon enderod by hem fg the le wat ples 
Thad berm even which Hr mort now file Oa 
18 er fam the meme, re trary 
‘iu there are doubtless very considerable mombere 
‘Shovrethn ther wild indefendenes aod held ao 
fee, in pariclar, tho vast tacts to the east and 
Bor of uch, whonco no mention fe made of 
iy onan to te stone of station, 

"Pho Todians of Lower Cansa have beon convert 
ed tothe Catholic wiging, ab ther spiro cone 
‘Siren ave soporinended by ve missionaries, Who 
Secheen of orm iso Bi por st 
find shown deep sense of their religious dues y 
they hate admlied scarcely anychunge ine 
nga bait, oF mace any progress ts indy 
TRE handy, aw formers? ton a ena sale 
te deat deatlpuonyand Cased ox etiely 
‘women ghd ld men Tho Indaba ead 
‘Betate Lora Datbosi,"eomnne tobe wake in 
{Beir idese and eooleedons:Tnsgnifeant a aro 
terme ofthe ties now in Lawer Canada ciiized 

a nzeusomod ta scr ley there ot one of 
‘hem ths does not"osst of the ware days Of 
thelr chief and warriors; crea now the word war 
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sonia amet by every yung man et tsned 
dente ereme Si est spre of 
Tree aca rs 
islet eC 
ae at, Metta afigesc, aot ony Take 
52 ema ton ing rs 
feast wien bee Protestant teachers. We evan 
wats spl of tr Boek ‘ 
ftte de Die, he ine arom ‘esi of he 
ches ae ead the mesic of rams 
"for miles northward from Quebee isthe Huron 
hele ert tndng oss soven ney 
Spee cian renew i a 
Hor senna of gre  procrign se 
2 eet akg od soe Gling ee 
ei on teagan Sy recenly pred 8 
aa a Sora ane tac euening © 
de tence, nar Qn 
Supa sw 
Serene mse tinea 
ee Pama ere or ihe prose of 
He a ering sons of New France, 
serpent re ag Carin ruin at 
Eoin pote ret 
adore tae gequestel anand grant of 
SIRE Seles Sat remained te rps 
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‘session tithe extinction of their onder In 1800 
Fle dete ha eocrme Oh 
fon “We cannot help veering, however to cee 
{Sim fgcts nour torts! marae founded on 
drler cw cae flee were wow 
the pant smmcitly lowed ch corcton af 
the Faron nation by the Iroquois, when the Jeri, 
4s th only mena of manag’ the remnant of ho 
ieee tho ute he ie a 
{Gres genre sme nay ave bem rant 
1 Tegretol ee ra 

ede be eid we Kast how ar 
thelequiting i x one tin for anotber yoy tie 
fut any formal rngiement, could be coined 
SSvackung their ie "Oa tho los of thet ents, 
they sent fro deputies fo London, who very cor, 
Best aoleed an nterviow with ther great he, 
Bir GeomeMaray evaded thie Geman bat recived 
‘hom kindly and thoae he could not reopen ee 
fa dctio, fered hom grants of crows and 
‘Shher quarieet bat they fpled that a ange 
‘nt wich woul wparte try and egure sae 
Bs hase ihe mode of fe, ou ot be ek 
by them a any real sdvanage. 

inthe lly of Three Rivers ae 9 Algogains, 
aul nour St Frtnce a Hecancouron ts opouts 
{iS abeshti,“hesetbr t lei 
ges, composed of very poor bark ts tot 
‘cia! bole than the onary wigan. 
‘ee pomesod a emiershie tart of land, 
iesetpar ofwich hsteen wrested om the ny 
er various protences by dengning ndvuaa ad 
Ae reyent nck de pred in li 
held yal wnt hat boon nancdoned by gover 
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iment, either down the ger ara thee sete. 
Fonts of ious Suk ae a 
hich amounting 0067; anther au St, Re 
slat b6¥caid's thro S80 atthe ake of the 
Poo" Mouitaie Ths tribe, once" power and 
fren intellget, are now tndolen, wretched, ahd 
tspuad uy thei own couneymen. ‘Those of Salt 
SSC"Lowe pores some and though, fom misma 
Sans fence les od te da fa a 
‘as rues, though ey alo seat depen to Lon 
enone hee Lake a io at 
$e hve ed ery tut by ha 
fie in humung 2b supplying Eeopeans with fare, 
{hey have faced ‘remtiee fa a more comfortable 
‘They: eamplain uch, however, of the extended, 




















eriy Upper Canada, along the St, Lawrence and 
Tate Onlaco ihe Msiragoas are the eadag be. 
‘ows a Kian and Gato ey 4 
ther re Gerba an sorte aid depraved bai 
ein Svall on the Hy of Guna Hie tak, 
onerted to Sinan rand age much improved: 
‘hace applied themselves to agriclluey and even 
‘opted ln sowe degree the Buropea dee, though 
‘nised inn gotomjve manner wth thelr native 
ties On the river Cred wth Eas into the weet 
freon Ontarare 488 4 he te atone 
‘rota taie Simcoe an awit, about 885 
Glippewaa senile, under th chet, Yellowhead 
‘thls sao have expressed song’ dest for i 
gant 164, po IRN 
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stration and the knwledge of religion, but have 
ory eaperienol hoe Senes tes egal e- 
recs Tae ok of the Grand River, which falls 
fit 'Lake Eto the exton of sx mien on asc 
26 an emai of Gone Hanoy 
Gear tin slater of aloe a” Some prof 
fernment tad the proceeds lodged tye Boh 
‘ind, yeliog an aoualyevenee of £1800 mck 
ite aang ten gate Thy a tl 
Fevethcad times naa Mager many 
esther west are she Manacys, onthe Thames 

‘umber, and 300 Hurst conneted with the 
rnc seldemeat an the Delt aad converte 
fhe Canaie form of worship 

“Wh the tat xeeption, il the tbs in Upper 
‘Gara, tl within tone Yow year, females 
fhetr prime ste of redents and ignorance 
‘Thoy Ste now, however, wiling converts tothe 
Caron ith rocevingintrueton In Fading and 
‘eg heir moral fe gaty fore, a fn 
{he atts of eivlued fo. "hs Good work hes 
tran almost eniely aecomplihed by teachers ro 
the United States, belonging to the™ Camda Com. 
ference Msionary Sooty” auxlry to that of 
fhe Bethotist Church of New-York. "The Indians 
tnve alvays shown thomacves desir to be 
‘cad "T1887, tho tes, when reetring 
fntrat tb rents station of Dremmond Tas 
fimte to the agent that there was a Michie: 
fie’ school of place wher the ntiven are tg 
tolive ab tho whites doy"to mark thelr aphex 
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oper so hin te news fam books Gea and 
hte wast their power t sond thei eikren 
Wu agg rene ul So being paral to te 
IBe anend Wong ta te Ee tie at 
Et ae eehing etn eat ap te 
roma tebe toed ot ihe Gren Sa 
Si tir cy im i, ame 
Jean Chippewspe a Gwen, rough ee 
it ete aie atecente sng a 
ogelborio porate dgcculane and 10 worship the 
‘esi wetn dm gar 

aueely yyoceslng, trough the exerons of The 
New-¥olk missionaries, “Their dst suocoxs was 
{ie te Cee ae Dene wie 
Katkownguonaly, te son of a Walstrfather by an 
Hib tong nonin mhat 
at hnguage gy and tema 

sass age, lar Sir Perens Mateo bait 
I da ay ea tl ee for 
ilod thew in evectng’s ebape, schoolhouse, tnd 
Sigua age near, 
Cee ict ebk al Bou pretu 

{er elon: ghong up hustng, combined sr tho 
clue oft rote ann tonge ein Ae 
ae Ba oy re cre cd 
ows; aid‘cit Horses The adute wore taught 10 
ety nthe ot nua docnererebgon; 
Eo Bet i of bourses acoote wet 
tisha Ges Oy tive Spe an tang 
ee’ "ie Ntecnguss aur Ben sgn 
‘Biel se champ of et oetbrn end, whe 
ater iip unin eged stage on rape aad, 
In te ay of “Guimnd Finding’ thts position tos 
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Tie, hey apd for more aah weto low 
BP UetitY ABP eqe mer of soca ts fa 
itt in say ros at 
The orders of ice Lake, and of Mud Take, nore 
Ear Eoorg ty octet gre a 
TEES Wan slo ti pela of hte 
{Schr em aled tate scr of wae 
ISG Tapert wor nestexended be hp 
Feige abn tyre ea 
{br their bene thi they shoul be loge on is 
fertweserstrm sna nen aie Hos 
el cto he annual prsens nother ata 
itt ius Gre fond Maoneyow oto 
Hee‘Plamestted appa ht eck ts beet 
‘ne anon the Six Nitoun, pricey th. Moe 
isthe re er “ienr wena 
evan doa hs tsk fi stage rae 
mara eagle nt the pe of Cs 
oma bcos hare Nee ken agit he 
soa wo ce ea ok 
fealereed of lscr own county, netompniod with 
‘hinenaa tony te Heeb Choe. 
iret ten owen tat aay apd 
‘nica adele have res a ie by 
exper to obstruct ther operations, wl some 
SSE sa be mB Jon 
ave nataecied any Todian coaversions, and tie 
Ae af Gute ssl aberen thy 
Tiekres of Tate ap tat ho hed ot Go 
Kg Gatien he mc alow woat 












































oF eARhD. 808 
2900 $50» year 1 hmong and ioe 

“the Tada, a already obnerved, have cortain 
faq sation which thay ren fort prone 





SEtecnviog hele to Proent. These 
fotar Cassia Queen, tr whe, ia 





‘lin e508 Prue, O41 Caughawaga 8675 
SERS Pte bunnies, ty ant Se ogi, 3 





‘Ter; "Por George (Niagara), 1867; Amherstburg, 
HOPES il ha 
SAG, hse rai See 
Ear taeatrin uel Cae 
edt ettaas at 
Siena ger tare a Sake 

Sieh eho stance one 
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diane have consent and oven desire 0 excangy 
ite pee nemesis 
‘avecren begun to win for money, winch apps 
RS ene Fry bate bad 
Stor they ey Happen ts want Kanneor' che, 
SH, Ihe ah foot anti, he 
0182 ssn gg tee wich Me cod 
the Indiang, as formerty observed, retain in gen 
enh cogil alow of das; tone 

eran ely ft tne fw ony 
Of Engin manutitore. or the outer covering, 
Or gto aa ie delety prefered 
Shoat ee of encn ar me cotans 
‘he leguine and pouches of common cloths. The 
erect aul coos sees orang at 
Srccrehi eatee, ie nteranns nly a ake 
Sextet te yt 
Sta Nhen, howare, ny para ce of 
‘cure’it and combine often fantwtiesly, with 
Sb ols Bhiinene"helncay of Earpesan 
eco tant nace he dscns Mot 
logon cee rine abt 
ducks: and otber feaibered. game, abd for ih fst 
Sis Bayes tous akg sles ave 
uae are rs 
Aa Sal brug by te ees 
‘Some oie hela ay, wl ter eet of 
BERT tine he Sern a 
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Dbsewood and white ash; which, when ormamested f 
witoeamiceetyedta tata oe 
Sep nat rr Te msc 
Eee pentane be sepatel 
Souter thing erbrcugag ey ts oder 
Foy ns hee ick ee ar 
ke ca ute ha ‘wn convenionces and they 
Siu eestor on nde nt a any 
irl rh ened Ilan ve ity 
mie eat al cen natans hey ny 
{tere fo he pty a be Bl 
‘heir ich soft voices. sing om tho sel ai, are eX 
SOEY vee taeda 
Sette he raapoe i of tinh na 
‘on apy cane cut a Shes 
RETR BEL SRN as ene veh ane 
Sid jr anal te 
Seaigumidon ih aopette wth soe of et 
































‘ends ardenty desire: "hey may be wing tat 
oma trace shoul sl arr of the point cox: 
ame anpec, and cocopations of tis remarkable 
‘Sona ate 


"FA means of rligiosinsrction in Lower Can 
sar hare loge ial ene ere 
ro French Roman Catuolca” They rapport hee 
‘lngy by 8 ontribatan of ¢ owanty.sate part of 
beets fas ih dat ot, en 
‘ulnory asbesement, luce Provestant converts may 

Hkconlioue payment Tha afords to: upwtid of 
200 secre an era an average income of S140 
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re annom, whieh in Cada is ery beta "They 
tre derebod ae espero caters ta 
wee lord ‘by them, Hey “a bet 'sceu 
etn Hemade of any opzonion ‘made ite 
‘The bishop, who has anger hie cosdjitors and 
fou: eae ever teens om overamen 
SSinhahents, contsing opaact at 200 monks 
staan "tc Pasa half endfor te 
‘len ad formed into iownshipes Tas propor 
on fest san Cer ten coast 
Fevenue.” ‘Tho clergy of ths lurch aro present 
Kiran umber atte head of wom nthe ho 
(Of Gotbee, wih stipend of anton year. There 
fre fouriecn Preshytecan muniere enced with 
the Church of Seana pury pis by government 
alo twelve Methsdats 2 the Wesepen par. 
‘Upper Canada, sreudy tated, was tong nner. 
ahtyUeestate ofthe meaty a rligoasiaeuetin, 
in Teg scoring, aor ere ni 
they nd incFeaed 20 Rem ao in 180 were st 
ave" been taken to supply thie arent dedciency. 
‘Tete are ngw forthe tergynen loging 
the Hogi Braid Chor and two tell 
‘ins. af Toronto and Kggston, subject tthe iho 
of Gicbec have each 300 rent The woe 
St the clergy received, a 806, an nego of 
‘Boras sie Bd of which Stub ae ay Getrayed 
from the procéods ‘of the ceceasstel weet 
‘mile, ae flower Cana, const of one seven 
‘OF the’ oeaeted lands; he eo was pid oat of 
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‘he crown rereaue, ‘The Cathoies have twenty 
Aer pata of lon the Sty Searing tee 
ero oe 2b the rece iis 
‘hn avited among’ them, onthe publ 
res" Froin te mun fod wae al, i 183-19 
re intr ofthe Cur of Sold, £150; 0 
oe of the Prabyteran Synod of Upper Cunedn, 
‘Eton ert wan gouted 1 the fu for bang 
atic chucheat £360 wan give for he me 
zn Sinn, Ch ah 0 te 
lowed 20044, is 80 formsionnio ofthe Church 
Ut Bolan "There are sud to be alg twenty-eight 
Stein fy ey Bia caren eh 
{ppent ta be porte by the congregtions 
"ins teane even ofthe, mot coon tenon 
were Long exiemaly degeleat i Catala. Tat 
the Catholic ceray, though ig ine el 
Ee eward slemeniay tnsroeton. ‘They partite 
iy ered pen entton otek 
Witton 2 being Cody nner the manage of 
{Ghuteh of England clergymen. In t9, owene 
the logistunre voted forte ebjest a0.0%, whieh 
tras efodually erened tp upwant of andy 
that Gear tie number of scones wa AI38 OF 
‘who ‘ony shout a tind paid fore tee. the 
umber of fee eebolate efit 972408 a ome 
ming ta 2.00; showingthon a wondoea icra 
Flt he pr monica ihe porn of 
However, ibe vote of tho House of Assembly for 
TRY pirate purgone wa negated by the Legis 
the Bouncl"s dep whlch seems not unworthy of 
the seers aiinadvecune made on by the poe 
lester, “ze Coun sted tht thie mative wat 
{orinoe the people lo coutrbute mor towards the 
























































































ication of thle fain, ‘This wan adiied vo 
etdearable avn utumie’ ject; ut i saul not 
fy the sro withdrawal ofthe means by which 
fy sooo0chiaren were educa wits 
{ng or even legal authori to subse ry 
Tn Upper Canada tho goverment i making great 
qxerloat remove that load of ignorance ich 
tho eouney wae once involved, “Acllge at To. 
no esupfered on a bera foteg. here ate 
to gents soo in every dsc othe teach 
‘roof which $190 yenry'n slowed tthe lei: 
fier "The schol? stoning them amount alo 
ues. he Sn of #0 wa se rate 
ted'to amount to several hundreds and to vcs 
boat 20/00 chilten Inthe same year ie 
ure woe Std and 499 fo the Mechanics 
ies a Toronto tnd Kingston 
he pe ot of Ca has ud 
Ser the early competion wer rake pe e 
Ssoumed & jacetion simone rssh, 
Fete nhc an tome by tne 
fe nobly oF the parinments. "The rece of 
‘lation trea far a Se govern 
‘ivide the administration among several ends; 
Sai which refered weak tt ta er 
Potucing, ws we have seen freqnent a vitor, 
olson kmong ts members” ese Jenous Tel 
{gn moreover: ened the yal coal 
eu ear fo, complsin oy svery cha" Th 
ergy especialy the monene and hisionry ge 
devs had ken ulege aba in theft ad 
a Cana apres Sons ae 


‘Saito tices Saunas 































































mena er vl ened nord te 
in 1750 Canada wad Conquered ty Une rme f 
Brin, at by the testy mbieh followed wan bee 
Eventi nad ote amr ee gency 
‘Srormoreiveraiy treat han the French colonists 
SriGat cone ony wan ih pany pe 
Sire oe, Shey coe thoy ekaad SO 
A the rights of cézens, tnd rendered simian 
San cial ge ate ater panehacte 
Fini ast ae oy 
io, at fire property hhh bd 
‘huey te ial by jays was lotdaced. ‘The inc 
raved eau ail he at ste ups 
ELUM nantly apprcatls barr opnd oe 
‘ed ijt emg Se i 
iWZortinsned eth Peach Cage tag oming 
Sone peleclrind inves syle, 
s0cen ateaven th th hai of te sa. 
Alecidedly better The civ tw, ndeed had aaron 
ieee ingame by sae 
ststatue (Lath Geo, ne “3) was pansed, sai 
Be Sete tls Ga Bee othe 
Sn lays whl the Penh at sk 
‘ein buh; wish cuted tot ar to 
‘nthoag the sights of person and property bad 
sa ro fom th rt crete pola at 
i adnesion, ce amity, waa exorcised 
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‘ny one ivi, nting the fonctions of goveroe 
thd ommander nig aed ona ie kee 
‘Gfof etieanetwenty- ties members tenomiantion 
see ently mh the nore "Phe an 
some time fan dis aibfton ae sia et pe 
‘ont when they tad apportunis of observing the 
peration of ore eral system i Bngland and 
Weta eh eae pene ae, 
iighment = 2 repre mt ie. onan Te 
Jomed them, ‘Their request wax not granted il 
fats when it, Pet propoced and cared in Peri 
tment scheme of government resemng that of 
ease cna mele 
beet singin importance, was separated fom se 
Tower and = tinine eootutein. appointed for 
ch he reprenenive body inthe Tater con, 
Sis of eigig-ight members: four from exch of 
{he sles of Guctte sit Monsen, wo trom ee 
Brern wee fe, Wills Henry or Sorel a'x 
arying mbar bt mist commnnty ey fom 
‘Sehof he coustes, ‘The gualienon of seetre 
{ihe county ais from the posession of fan 
poverty stoning loa eet, 
‘Tenting one of “£10; soto religous daly ex- 
{sta “ee membora old their rests dag’ | 
{esis sf tere most be an aoncel session which 
{stally continues throug the monte of Saceary, 
bern Heche gover ae ihe tne 
{tthe King hs a Eagland "For the fat thos 
‘Setion, the suembers have been alowed ten sic 
finge day wie sng and four silings #ospoe 
{or traveling expenses 
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‘The lgiative count exerci the atbtoe 
oc the Howe‘ “onan Gres Ren bing 
fororsn thera e es i's o 
i, wie Sowever at uth gre a he 
{St thi body should consist of hereditary nobiy, 
‘ioctod fom he grest andl propo bata 
eh ite county exit now Comey, 
Shave fo opener res orem 
{her mombers abou Be nppotnted for fe hy mame 
dar rom he Kg 

"Fis gover, nth he ad ofan execu com 
cata fore eptaid ke el by te sore 
sige Seeeie te exeutve anton "Ne 
Sejasel bythe legate oad come we 
‘robe Ra set which bad power eae 
enc itn neared boo’ sted fe 
otcnmeataf home seven afr nd be 
‘Snead byt aad ome feo pero, the 
ie aed the goer of lot 
the de ote Asey wa hough hw 
very tie eink the exception of lite come 
‘Sitovery object connectod with the colony: but 




















rive want ida eon tothe ergen, Wan 
SCL" the tno Hotes of Parmar, ad 
‘Sela shere for hry aye blr the rap set 
“She caontttion of Upper Canads wat made 
sneany sien chy ot blstn como sal 
ee" fl Ane co a 
St population and seieinent, have been raed to 
see 
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"The deparmente of fiance, military defence, 
sod uddaraton of Josten bead not be rested at 
ith as they wil dots realy oad 
lie process Cc nowemodeling wife he consttae 
tn ofthe to province about t naderg. 

“Tue mot connate ranch of events ie dex 
syed nt ies on rid ode wih 

“The enie revenue ofboth provinee a 1834 was 


















enss8 

‘The Bris government have umally maintane 
ea three regiments of the Ine In Lower Canada, 
fr ths nutes of couse bee of nt much 








Sean i a i hes ores or 
Toned in 197 acabout 90,000 elective men, though 
NSN ae aye ce 
‘matce i adnstred hy two courts of King's 
ree Guest nia ah ong ot 
Perle tad tiee cri cat ls 
iene fee gre Th ie 
{Bhonteaeh i Ber ones «ee 
he Yad ben formal Sy yer he conte 
tuiion of Gasuda, But in'consoguenee of eventa 
SPL oe ter and ned nec 
Toa ea eel dae ta he 
Sipser tee 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


BY THR AMERICAN PunLIsHERS 


‘Tux subject to which these volumes relateis one 
possessing great interest to the American reader. 
‘The history of the present British possessions on 
this continent is, in the different periods of thefr 
discovery, settlement, and growth, intimately eon. 
nected with our own, Bordering, too, upon our 
whole northern and eastern frontier, they are, 
‘throughout this vast extent of nearly four thousand 
miles, brought into immediate contact with us. 
Whether, therefore, these countries continue in a 
state of colonial dependance, or at some fature day 
successfully assert their claim to self-government, 
it is manifest that, in either ease, there must be re- 
lations of the highest importance between them and 
the United States. Recent ocourrences also, both 
in the provinees and within our own bordors, and 
the very unsatisfactory condition of our relations 
with Great Britain, arising out of conflicting claims, 
involving great national considerations, with regard 
to our extreme northeastern and northwestern 
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boundaries, give to the subjects treated of in thie 
work peculiar interest atthe present moment, 
From the high reputation oftheir uthor, and the 
care whieh has been employed by the American ed. 
itor in preparing these volumes, the publishors fel 
reat confidence in offering them tothe public. Tn 
the English edition there were found to be great 
minuteness and prolixity of detail in relation to 
statistics, &c., and several subjects treated of at 
large which could only be considered as of local 
terest. It has been the aim of the American edi 
tor s0 to condense the work as to retain all that 
Was most valuable, and, atthe saume time, to disen. 
umber it of those parts which were of inferior im. 
Portance, and which would havo rendered it, as a 


whole, less entertaining, without being more useful, 
to the general reader. Notes have been added 
wherever it was thought necessary to observe and 

ect what was believed to be erroneous in ne 
statements of the author. 


H&B 
New-York, May 1840 





PREFACE. 


‘Tux territories of British America, even after 
having lost enough to constitute one of the greatest 
‘tates in the world, embrace a very large proportion 
of the earth’s surface, and present natural features 
fat once extremely grand and romantic. ‘The na 
tive inhabitants were distinguished by energy and 
intelligence above all the other rude tribes of the 
‘Western Continent, and displayed, perhaps, beyond 
any similar race, the most striking peculiarities of 
savage life. ‘Their long and fierce struggles, before 
yielding to the superior numbers and martial skill 
‘Of Europoans, gave ize to scenes much more inter. 
testing than ever diversify the routine of civilized 
warfare, Finally, the exploits by which those rex 
{gions were added to the dominion of Britain, are 
‘acknowledged to rank among the most brilliant that 
adorn her annals in any age. 

‘These colonies, too, have acquired an augment. 
‘ed importance from the great changes effected in 
‘our own times. ‘Their rich and varied products, 
their vast extent, and the strong direction which 
emigrants from Britain have taken towards their 
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shores, encourage the expectation that they will one 
dlay become the seat of great nations, equalling or 
even surpassing the power of the mother country. 
A deep interest is naturally felt in thei futuro pros. 
pects, more especially when connected with the 
numbers, amounting during the last twenty years 
to nearly half a million, who have removed thither 
from various parts of the United Kingdom, 

‘The author, thus deeply impressed with the ime 
Portance of his task, has anxiously sought every 
means of rendering its performance complete and 
satisfactory. In tracing the condition and history 
of the aboriginal tribes, as influenced by the early 
settlement of Europeans, he has had access to ox- 
tensive works and collections in the French lan. 
‘guage, to which former writers appear to have been 
strangers. He has devoted much attention to tho 
‘statisties and present state of the colonies ; an un. 
deriaking which was attended with considerable 
dificlty, on account of the rapid changes which 
have recently occurred, and rendered all previous 
information in a great measure useless. Hence, 
besides the works of Bouchette, M'Gregor, Martin, 
and others, it was necessary to examine the tableg 
Published by the Board of ‘Trade, the voluminous 
reports laid before Parliament, and to compare therm 
with the narratives of the latest travellers and res. 
dents, 
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Even with all these resources, it was found to be 
{impossible to render the information complete withe 
‘out obtaining personal communications from varie 
fous quarters. It is gratifying to the author to 
‘mention, that on the mere statement of his object, 
and of the name of the work for which he was 


collecting materials, the most valuable intelligence 


was cheerfully conveyed to him, Particular ac- 
koowledginents are due to Mr. Simpson, the en- 
lightened resident governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Establishment, From other sources of high au- 
thority, valuable information, otherwise inaccessi. 
ble, has been obtained. 

“Pho reader will appreciate one peculiar difficulty 
under which the author laboured, namely, that 
while he was composing the worl and even su- 
perintending its passage through the press, the sub. 
jeot was undergoing an incessant change; and at 
length the principal provinces became the theatre 
fof suine very momentous occurrences, He has 
assiduously studied to trace, by means of the most 
tauthentie documents, the course of those events, 
and to exhibit them in a condensed and eonnected 
view. 
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Caxaa is bounded on the north by a range of 
hills separating it from the territory of the Hudson's 
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Bay Company: on the east by Labrador, the Gulf 
Of St. Lawrence, and Now Brunswick til on tho 
south by the United States, "The western Lit ie 
ery vague, but usage does not seem to extend it 
farther than Lake Superior. Canada tay therefore 
be doseribed as ying between the meridians of O76 
20°and 90° W., and the purilels of 499 and os 
being about 1900 moles fom east to west, aad 508 
from north to south,” The area is estinated at 
348,000 square miles ® 

Canaday in general view, consists of a very ex 
tensive plain, situated between two ranges of high 
lands one on the north, separating from the Heel 
fo0's Bay territory, another on the south, dividing 
1 from New-Brivswick und. tho. United Sates 
‘The grounds which stretch along the borders of the 
St, Lawrence and the lakes ar osteemmed the most 
Yaluable portion of it. Neither of the ranges now 
Imentionetd: aspires to an alpine characters nor ir 
We except Mats Hill in the doputed terstory tubes 
Suny part of them appear to rench 2000 Toot Bat 
they'extend over avast surface, are very broken 
and rugged, covered with dense forests; While tor 
rents dash down their sides, ing the valleys with 
humerous lakes, Roth onthe north, in the upper 

of Quebec disiriet,and on the soy in thet or 
Gaspé, the hills press on the banks of the iver eioe 
lng to tau air of much grandeur. Higher up they 
recede, and form on either side s gradually wile, 
Jing and beautiful plain, susceptbio of the roost 9 
fect culuvation. In Upper Canada this level Goat 
gains 2 very great breadth, and partly inelodos the 
basin ofthe nb ream th Gua: On the 
est it uppears to termiunta with bake Huroey 
Shenorthom coum of tha ino shese atone 
88 of Lake Superior, is lanked by tho mountains 
© circumstance which renders their shases sow 

+ Bowehte, vol, p08 613100 
4 Thera foto Maine 
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aud oraggy. Tt is sid that behind tis rocky sraen 
hove istivch valuable land stil unculivated.* 

isthe suractritc feature of nis region ia 
arate, toro pariclany is immense en, which 
wrtereet to Nop andor of surfaces have no 
Siuaton the face of the earth. The Cespian ‘coe 
ee ee ms mice ot tam rant eee, 
foceds but that gretttody of sete water Dosttes 
Ming conpecsiealy very shallow, hae "9 at 
Whefens the Canadlan lakes supply, wot appa: 
wuraemitmon tie vast eee St ie Be ae 
sere mh snalet of thet fs tossed by tenpems 
Hea gin and en i puree wal es eset 
Figad iy chit of tig et eptage 

ake Saperor isthe largest of tyese inland seas 
and'inieod ihe most extensive boty of frei wate 
fatto world. ltr form is an ivoguler crescent, 
Having the cowver site towards Gunning ory 
broad the sonre; but he southensiorn and south 
Mover criomtos toioats slnost inpelaie is 
Teng, following the line ofthe eure, © ostnated 
ty Captain Bayo at 300 geographical mils, te 
Pr geet breadth at 10, and tne ereomforonce sb 
oo. "is surface appears to be 637 feet above the 
tore of the Ataiie and tho shores afford dion, 
tions ofits having once been 40 or 80 feet ligher 
‘The soundings have been given viously fore S60 
{0.900 feet andthe greatest Goth is blhoved tobe 
‘Bout 100. ‘The tassparency of the water is come 

rately crystals rendering rocks, even at octre. 
Driinary depths, distinely visible} “The bottom 

* Boothe, ey p18, 1 28204207, 08 

$j Raeie eyotih r  ieke ha 
vada hey ae nf at 
{molt Bot the phenomenon here alladed to snot peculiar 1 
Eula itera gers 

imionce of earthy mater fe mingled wilh She streame wc 

SOSA pa ES a 
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consists chietly of a very adhesive clay, which 
speedily indarates on exposure to the atneapre 
In violent. gales, the waves risa nearly as tele g 
‘hose on the ocean; and though there Weref oer 
20 tides, the wind, when it blows strongly lost ang 
{ne point throws the water with considerable aed 
fn the opposite shore. In spring, oo: ita some, 
‘i elled by the melting of the snows 
zs fomurly obec, ie boris by 
i some places rise procipitously trom 
the Shore, and in others leave iieryas of arte 
breadth, amounting occasionally to fy ox seneeny 
miles, "Tis tomate, that while every wey 
lange lake is fed by rivers of the tat onder the, 
fhe most eapacious on the surface of the gies, 
does not receive a third oF even fourth rato seen? 
the St Louis, the most considerable, not busine a 
gourse of more than 160 miles. But whatever de 
ficiency there may be in point of magnitude i fe 
compensated by the vast number witch eur i 
{heir copious foods from the surroundisg Reghte 
‘The dense covering of wood and the leg seat 
uanee of frost, must also, inthis region, ekeatiy 
Innis the quiniy crawh of by evaporation 
‘The surplus waters of Lake Supetior enter neap 
its southeastern extremity into St’ Mary's Chantal 
from one to two miles in brendths by whack woe 
ate transmitted Inco Lake Heron, neaay forty nies 
ivan Aout midway ae St, lary Kaldor 
ntl to this appeltaion, buing movely eee 
Hote estar inhi the ce eee a 
rough broken rocks with tremendaus, noise ad 
Amid clouds of foam.” "These rapids cannot ben 


the water is owing principally to the extraordinary depth and 

iat of tees lutea, te peealas nurs ches eke 

fa the geobrialcharctr of the segén in whch ey ae 
tm Ba 


Boachetie, Wl inn, 127,128. Daiby» View of the Uni 
tea States (I8m0, Philadelphia, 1eeehep. a 
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‘conded ; but canoes, though with great danger, some- 
fines shoot downward. ‘The more prudent avoid 
them by a portage of two miles, 

The Huron, into which this channel expands, is 
the second in succession, as well as in magnitude, 
Unis great chain, _ Tis outline is very irregular, but 
Shay, a general view, be sald to have three sides, 
Tuo facing the north and oast, and belonging to 
Canada, while the third looks to the southwest, and 
forms part of the United States. Its extreme length 
Aeeun the entry to the outlet, is about 240 miles; its 
Breauth is not less than 220 } and the circumference 
fs supposed to be nearly 1000. Its surface is only 
thirtyetwo feet lower than that of Superior; and it 
Peequally distinguished by its extraordinary depth, 
Colimated at 900 oF 1000 feet, aud by the brilliant 
franspareney of its walers. "A range of islands 
uns parallel to ite northera shore, and, with th 
peninsula of Cabot, separates almost comple 
Fire upper part from the main body, so that it was 
considered by the ensliest discoverers as a distinct 
asin, Among these islands the chief is the Great 
Manitoulin, seventy-five miles long, viewed by the 
Indians with superstitions awe as the chosen abode 
Of their Great Spirit. At the outlet of the St. Mary 
fhe two islets of St. Joseph aud Drummond ae for~ 
Uled as frontier stations, the former by Britain and 
the latter by the United States. The coast is gen 
‘erally rugied, broken into heights of from 30 t0 100 
feet, formed of clay, rolled stones, precipitous rocks, 
fand woody steps. "Towards the north the bold ridge 
Of the Cloche mountains exhibits several lofty sum- 
its; but the eastern territory is wholly dissimilar, 
and forms one of the Suest portions of the great 
plain of Upper Canada. This lake receives the 
Maitland, Severn, Moon, and French rivers—broad 
streams, though not of long course—but its chief 
Supply is from the St. Mary. Near its northwest 
fernpoint a strait about four miles wide connects 
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st with Lake Michigan, entirely included within th 
boundary of the United Staes. it is equally deep 
And cleat with Huron, an, though neasiy on & level 
With that Take, i8 not completely go as a constant 
urrent sets from the former inte the lawer Take 
Michigan is 260 alles by 85, and has a erout of 000 
niles. "The whole supericies of these tree lakes 
is computed at 72,090 square miles; the alituae 
Or their general surface je 40 fect above tho soa, 
‘hile thee depth shows that ther hottome are cout 
siderably below that level “This immense Coll 
tion of water is on a higher evel by 300 feet than 
the basin of the Upper Mississippi, and mghtereate 
soine idea of danger to the ferle territory watered 
by ts streams, were that county subject to eatthe 
quakes 

The Haron pours out the surplus of is waters at 
its southera extremity, thos carrying in tht direc: 
tion the great chain of communication. A channel 
called te iRiver St, Clie after a course of about 
thiety miles, expands ito’the comparatively smal 
Take of the same name, ‘Thence sues the Detrlt 
A spacionssitcam, celebrated forthe beauty and fer. 
ity of the adjacent country. Both i and the lake, 
however, sto so shallow ss not to admit vessels 
which déaw more than seven or eight feet of war 

‘fverransing twenty-nine niles, the Detroit opens 
anio the grant expanse of Lae Erie, about 308 mies 
dong, and at its entre sinty-hree broad, its mean 
breath being abont 39, the circumference estimated 
at somewhat evs than 638, “The surfaco te caleue 
tice 20 Tat ave te fra of the been 
making it thi fect lower than Huson, and sity: 
tivo than Superior. The depth seldom amounts 0 
270 foot, and is sid to be pereeptibly diminishing 
from the quantity of earthy matler varied ito 


‘Bouebitte, vl ip. 189, 13. Darby 9. 219-906, 
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ynumerous rivers, ‘The dieutties of the naviga- 
Ure inreased by the want of harbours and an- 
‘horage, as well as by the projecting promontories, 
Sthreltecndera frequent change ofcourse necessary. 
The airection of the rest water-commonication, 
‘whieh, fom the head of Lake Huron, as boon near: 
iy due south, changes here to the fortheas, tll 
Goan into the Gulf of St Lawrence. The coasts, 
sImost equslly divided between the British. and 
‘Americans, are generally very fertile. Like Bre 
itas acquired x poculiar importance, from having 
Jcome tte main centre of inland navigation, "The 
{ro great canals reaching from it tothe Hudson on 
‘ne side, and the Ohio of the other, render its mo- 
fiom of ‘communication between the. Atlantic, the 
Miosssipp, and the Gulf of Mexico, ‘The Welland 
anal aid river, joining We 10 the Ontario, form 8 
Shannel by which its expected that a part even of 
the produce’ othe United State wil be honcsonh 
"Tho outlet of Lake Fie, at its northeastern points 
is tho Niagara Channel, whieh, afer pursting its 
fourse thitty-three mites and a half, opens into Lake 
Gntaro. In its progress i forms thove stupendous 
falls which have no equal inthe worl, and will be 
AMterwari deseribed, Tho waters n passing to One 
thar ees wo fl 394 fot Thin ke Be 
ings mach lower than Brie, and, consequently, on 
BEL foot above to level ofthe Atlation 
‘Ontario, the stnllest of the great Inkes, extends 
almost du sat with some inclination northward: 
it's 122 tiles ong, 604 broad, snd about 467 in 
Sircumforones, Tho depth of water varies from 
{5 10 200 feet; and in the mide, line-of 300 
Fersm has boon Tet down ‘without reaching the 
Bottom, "The whole area of the five Tast noticed 
* Bouchta.voltep MLE Datbyp 20-8. Gong, 


Staves! account of Upper Caiada (2 Vl. ro, Lotion, 123), 
ok ily pe 
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Jakes cannot be less than 0,000 square miles? 
‘The banks are generally level, hougl 2 ridge of 
Toderate height rises a some distance from its 
Mestem and noriwester shores. "Toy are (ot 
the most part covered with wood, though now varie 
fegated with partial aud increasing eultivation. Toe 
Fonto and Hingston on the British, and Sackett 
Harbour on the American side, are excellent sta- 
ons whieh outs huge Bae cna, incl 

ing ships of the largest size.” ‘There aro several 
Smal islands a the exstern oxiremity of which the 
principal is named Grand Tele. The Yong and wind. 
Ing bay of Quint, to the west of Kingston, encloses 
2 very beautiful and fertile peninsula: 

From the eastern extremity of Lake Ontario ie 
sues the stream which bears now, for the rst 
time, the uame of St. Lavre a 
been called Iroquois and Catarnqul 
here so spacious that itis ealled the Lake 
‘Thousand Tstands. "The vast umber iypied in this 
tame was conniderod vague exertion i he 
commissioners employed. in fixing the boundary 
srith the United States actually counted them, a 
ound that they amounted to 1699." "They are of 
every imaginsble size, shape, and appearance ; some 
sharely visible, others covering Sfteen acres; but in 
general, thelr broken outlive presents the most pi 
furesque combinations of wood and rock. ‘The nav- 
{gator in steering through them, sees an ever-chiane 
foe sone which amined a ogant wer of the 
Happy Isiands in the Vision ot Mirza. Sometimes 
hols enclosed in a narrow channel; then he diss 
overs before him twelve openings, like 80 many 
hoble rivers: ond, soon after, a spacious lake seems 
to surround him on every side} 

51 ty pa onovanog vet (eo using 
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At the end of thie rexch the St. Lawrence is ob- 
structed by an island in the cenire, producing what 
Bertormed. the Long Sault. ‘The stream, rushing 
through a narrow passage on each side, hurries on 
the bark with dangerous voloeity; and the two eur- 
seers, mecting at the lower ond, dash against each 
Biher, forming what is called the Big Pitch, The} 
Siver then, expanding to the breadth of more than 
five miles, is named the Lake of St, Francis. | At 
fis termination begins a succession of very formida- 
ble rapids, named the Coteau du Lac, the Cedars, 
the Split Rock, and the Cascades, which, continue 
tng about nine miles, completely interrupt the navi- 
ation for vessels of even moderate dimensions. 
Fhe hardy Canadian boatnien indeed eontrive, with 
poles ten feet in length, to force through certain fat- 
Botiomed barks of from six to twenty tons. Huge 
rafts of timber are also seen descending the current : 
But passengers by steam leave the vessel at one end 
of the declivity and re-ombark at the other. Great 
Operations, however, aro now in progress to over- 
feome these obstacles, and to secure a safe navig 
tion to the inland seas, 

‘Helow these rapids the river spreads out into 
Lake St. Louis, near which there is a beautiful fall 
Dearing the same name, This impediment to nav- 
Igation has been recently overcome by a canal call- 
@d La Chine. ‘The St. Lawrence now receives an 
{mportant accession by the influx of the great stream 
of the Ottawa from tlie northwest, after a course of 
Shout 450 miles,* through an extensive plain, gener 
ally very fertile, and covered with inagnificent for 


+ Boochetey wl p. 187. According to Mr. AM-Greger, 
saan met ep Bate iver in uid to have ta sours 
dr the fey Moai and to averse nts windings 2 
Ponce of 2500 les" He eis hat It eecatly flows ten oF 
Festa hanrel tiles belorsjolniog the St Lawrence. We 
ive'to hontatins however ia prleszing tie sober staement 
SF Boucnette to those extravagant extinales 


| 
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ests, These rivers at thetr junction form several 
farge islands, on the principal of which is built tho 
city of Montreal” 

Tietow that piace the St. Lawrence presents a 
rmagaificent expatise, navigible Tor vessels of 600 
tons, thus giving to the town just named all the ade 
Yantages of seaport although 60 ites from the 
Zea, About fortyrive miles farther down, indeed, 
‘where it widens into the Lake of St. Peter it be: 
‘Comes somewhat shallow, and allows only s arrow 
passage to large ships. "Again, about nivety miles 
hearer the ocean, the rocks forming the Richelieg 
rapids 20 eontract the channel asto fender i unsafe 
lutlese t particular periods ofthe tide, At Quebee 
itnarrows to 1314 yurdsy yet the navigation is com 
pletely unobetructet while there ts formed near the 
Ety a eapacious harbour, \AU200 miles above its 
tmboucture, it it till eighteen miles in breadth. 
‘About twenty-one miles below Quebec, its waters, 
ioginsing to mingle with those of the sea, soquie 
aline faste, which increases ull, at Kamourask, 
eventy-fve iniles nearer its mouth, they become 
Commltely acto, wih sonst dou 

opriety, considers tho river as continued down £0 
Ihelisiand of Anticosti,and bounded by Cape Rosier 
fn the southern, and Mingan Settlement on the 
forthera shore.t 

in considering the St, Laverence as one of the 

ydrographie features of the globe, different 
een taken. Some althore consider it 
2s originating in Lake Ontario, aud view the iute- 
rior channels as only the means of uniting one lake 
with another, "This will give to ita course of about 
700 miles. 'Wet when its considered that there is 
Zoutinued current from the most remote tributary 
OF Lake Superior to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, we 
may seem justified in regarding it as an entire river 

* Bonsht, vl fp 146, 102-21, 
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extending upward of 2000 miles, and forming one of 
sreenge fhportant. waver-comaunications on the 
face of the earth, 

oe Ghie rver-eystem a stiking and peculiar class 
oftunjosis is exhibited on a grander scale than in 
ot oekher resfon; we mean the waterfalls, ‘These 
19 lying ikea my dence om alpine 

icon distinguished by height or by the pleta- 
Brccbicerra fine rocky cil ami which they are 
rose fred; but whe the later are usually mete 
Breciietss th others nee mighty riers, swelled to 
sett aagnétuto, and pouring the entire volume 
or their waters into the abysses beneath, 

poet these eataracts of Northern Amevica there 
ie duevwhich stands yithouta ival—Niagara. Here 
ieomsmnense river, after receiving the surplus waters 
ann ereunve lakes, projects them downyard in 
oC Rlued muses, in genersl, when suel large steams 
aaniputructod by rocky barriers they fore their 
axe. Chevugh them in a uumber of harrow channels, 
Wa noiss and impotoosity, bat witout any con- 
Miorabte descents "There fe searcely another in- 
Siisce wijere a sealike food, having, brought is 
ante wrorelt of wators tothe brink ofa Totty pre- 
Sbiue, Mires, chem down in one unbroken sheet. 
Re Fal or the Khine at Schatfhansen stone, though 
“Pichon! either its height or volume of water, bears 
Boine vosenblance to thst of Niagara, which i a 
Amowledged tobe not only the greatest of cataracts, 
Haessccrding to the general opinion of travelers, 
ths mlimet objet on ear, Ftegoean and the 

Meanie steeps ofthe Andes or the Himmaleh may 
ERinke sccrgey of more vared magificence, bit 
Frobably exhibit no single spectacle so striking and 
So wonderful, 

‘Without aliempting to convey tothe reader's mind 
any image of this stipendous Scene, which perhaps 
fevpen ean ever accomplish, we wil simply state 
tho elements in which its grandeur appears to com 
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st Several objecis that compose the chief beane 
fy of other celebrated waterfalls are altogether wont: 
ing. ‘There are no cliffs reaching toe exten 
nary height, crowned with tes, of broken noe 
luresquo and varied forms, for, though one of ato 
fank wom ret eed ah he whole 
i not imposing. The accompanivientsy fn shor, 
rank here a8 nothing, There is merely the disper 
on a seale elsewhere unrivalled, of the plone? 
‘a appropriate to this class of objeens, Heer ones 
spectacle of a faling sea, the eye filled sinost no 
iis utmost reach by the rushing of mighty. waters, 
‘Three he awful plonge ito the abyae bona 
and the reverberation thence in endless tes of 
foam, and in. numberiess whirlpools and eddies’ 
‘There are clouds of spray that Ai the whole atmo: 
sphere, amid which the most brillant Feinbowsr oh 
rapid succession, glitter and disappear." Above at 
there is the stapendous sound, of the peculiar ghar, 
set meh il er doa fae 
seem to have vainly atiempted to convey an ee 
Bouchette describes i as grand, commanding. cal 
ajostio, filing the vault of heaven when hesed a 
its fulness” a8 “a deep round roar an alternation or 
uiied and open sounds?"to which there is nating 
exactly corresponding.” He mentions the ene 
made from a litte distance by s great naval bee 
like that of the Nite: but this few can have expat 
enced. Captain Hall's similitude to the censclon, 
rumbling, deep, monotonous sound of a vaet teat 
though ‘not very poctiel, ie generally consid 
35 approaching nearest to reality. The diftcien 
of the noise is impaired by the rocky heights toe 
enclose the fall and perhips even by the velares 
Of spray which it throws up around ieee I saree 
also according to the state of the atmosphere ued 
the direction ofthe wind : ut, under favourable she 
{cumstances it reaches to Toronto, across Lake Om, 
fario, distant forty-six miles, Some have thought 
Mat the absence of the accompaniments above als 
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Jaded to impairs its effect; while others, perhaps 
with reason, coneeive that these would only distract 
the atiention from the one great object; and that 
this is more deeply felt when there is nothing seen 
bur the eataract itself, “no sound but its eternal 
‘Tie Niagara Channel, as already mentioned, ex- 
tends fron Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, and the falls 
fre situsled twenty miles from the former and thir- 
teen from the latter. Being occasioned only by a 
general and uot vory great descent inthe level of the 
fand, there is nothing in the country around to indi- 
cate’ the vicinity of such a striking phenomenon, 
From the Erie boundary, in particular, the approach 
is along a smooth though elevated plains through 
which the river, about a mile in breadth, fows tran 
‘uilly, bordered by fertile and beautifil banks, and 
enclosing a large island. ‘The deep, awful sound, 
however, is soon heard, and becomes jradually loud 
er, Yet nothing appears tll about a mile above the 
fail, when the Water begins to rippte, and a litle be- 
Tow is broken ‘to a series of dashing and foaming 
rapids, which form a grand spectacle. ‘The stream 
then becomes more tranquil, though rolling. with 
prodigious rapidity, tll it reaches the brink of the 
reat precipice. 

(The tall iselfis divided, by the intervention of Goat 
Hsiang, into two unequal portions. ‘The one ealled 
the British, or Horseshoe, according to the most 
ceareful estimate, is 2100 feet broad, and 149 feet 9 
inches high. The other or American fall is only 
1140 feet broad, and, even in proportion to this infe- 
rior dimension, pours a much smaller hody of water, 
Ithas, indeed, some picturesque beauty, being lined 
by a wooded shore, and diversified by & number of 
small islands covered with stanted cedar, Its height 
fs wbout 164 feet, The British one, however, being 
that in which the phenomenon is presented on the 
Greatest scale, simple and without accompaniment, 
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is properly th fill. ‘Tho most approved point of 
viewr is from the Table Rocky that reaches bose fo 
the waters, and forms part of the vory ledge ovee 
which they descend. A daring viste? may even, 
by lying flat on his face, stretch out his hid and 
plunge tt into the descending surges an its from 
{his Staion that the nearest view of the onavact 
is obiained, and its vastness is most distinctly por 
ceived. “Aivelevated spot behind forte a more ex: 
tensive but tess imposing survey, which, however, 
combines the surrounding seunery.  Nealy: half 
a mile below, at small-chnem i tho cites op 
fal sairease leads the traveller down towards th 
‘ater, and a narrow slippery path, ami rapimente 
of rock condvets him upto the foot of the hl and 
even sltte above. "To look from beneath on this 
Jmmensity of rushing waters produces a pectlir en. 
timent of mingied grandeur dnd tern? Some ee 
ellers oven venture into a singular Kollow formed 
beneath the rocky ledge, where they may see it 
front the descending flood, and be wet only by its 
spray. “Hennepin asserts that four enaches might 
bevdtiven abreest through this awl chasm? sad 
several individuals have: penetrated this recess to 
the distance of more than's hundred and Ay feet 

Goat Island, a8 alrealy observed, divides the two 
fills inverposing between them is perpendicuta fe 
ade, 984 feet in breadth. is Tengthvextendlog up 
theives iene bal amie Mtwosunapprosce 
ci by hniman fot til Me. Porter propiiet of eas 
tensle mils a Manchester onthe Agree ike 
contrived, by sinking strong ealssone-in the water, 
flowing perhaps eighteen miles an hour, to reat & 
wooden bridge 1000 fect long. an practicable for 
carriages. A-road, now formied round the wank 
comands very fie views both of the fall andthe 
rapids above, This spo is ih clothed with trees 
finong stich the light foam i often seen Ayieg! 
is described asa hile Elysium amid the chaos of 
fhe surrounding element 
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“The waters projected down this awful steep cone 
tinue for some space in a state of violent agitation; 
yet a ferry has been established about haifa mile 
Below, scvoss which the passenger is wafted over 
shoeing cient wiht segs danger. The 
igh level of the country extends even or eight 
rifles lower, wo Queenston and Lewiston, for which 
[pice the. Niagara rolls through m rocky channel, 
EBtween high and steep banks, is brendth contra 
ito a quarter of a ile. Somembat more. than 
fink way down, high cli encircling the current in 
frpecnllr manner, case fo west round with an 
fetpotuous violence, which would instantly destroy 
anvobject that should come within traction. The 
fs'ealled. the Whirlpool. Below Queenston the 
Fround sinks by a steep descent to the level of the 
Entario basin, ‘The river then emerges, and again 
rolls 2 smooth stream between level and cultivsed 
Banks. 

"This great fall has excited an additional interest 
from the remarkable change supposed fo have taken 
Place as to its positon, I is believed that the im. 
petuous waters, wearing away tho rock over whick 
Tey descend, are gradually removing the catarac 
higher up the river. My this process itis said to 
Ihave receded from a point hewween Queenston and 
Lewiston, to which, as already observed, the high 
Jovel of the country continues, and to have excava 
{ea the present deep and narrow channel more than 
soven miles in length. Upon this point geologists 
and travellers seein genersily agreed, the only ai 
forence being as tothe rato at which the change 
Proceeds, Mr. Gourlay, long a resident, says the 
Fidest inhabitants think that the Great Pall has re 
eded “several paces.” Mr. M*Gregor mentions ah 
stimate which fixes this recession a eighteen feet 

286146, Howizon, 108-121. Dar 
"Sina, Three Vears in Nort Atri (2 Ya 
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daring the thirty your previous to 16105 but he ada 
Bity years. Lastly, Captain Hall beaed it reeks 
by two persons Tong resifeut on the spot 150 feet 
ia forty years ‘This measure; having boon adopted 
by Mr, Lyell in hs recent work on geology. ney he 
considered as the entabished beef on ie susiet 

Tis uot without pareulerdildence that we op. 
pose a covclusion thus simost unanimously foenea 
slate. feta, of which they” were apparently: ave 
Aware, and’ which seem eompletely to relive the 
Spposition that any considerable change has taken 
hlaceyor is pereeptiny im progres as othe se of 
this xtraoaiaary object 

‘We pisses to exly description of these falls 
one by Father Hennepin in 107, ery neatly 168 
Years ago illustrated bya pate: the ottery Chart 
Yoicin 721. Now, on comparing these delineates 
with the best accounts given by recent tevelions 
it appears impossible to discover any sensible aie 
ference betweon them,” In answr Yo a, negy 
indeed be asserted, thatthe cataract, weaniag uray 
its rocky ledges in an equable menter ensghon’, 
may have considerably changed is place, yersereh 
tll neany the same dimensions and agpeet Fi 
this supposition scoms precluted by the exten 
inits centre of one grea Axed object the inmenes 
Fampart of Goet Islan, which, while faves he 


4 Boochete, wok ip. 148. MGregor vol. ip 68. Hale 
‘Travels in America 3 vo Lone, secon edie Bent 
100) volsisp'I88.” Lyelfs Princlesaf Geclogy (ale eg, 
th eition, Lorin, 1867) vol ts 

{Hennepin Novvelle Béconvért dun 8 grand Pays dane 
Famengue (limo, Utrecht, ein) p. tiahe Welds Chee 
lev ral of Yasar io Nath mies (Sait fr ie 
fon, 1701, volt. 385556. Meunep urn only Sar 
fey exaggerates ‘greatly tne bigs welng 4 0D) feos eee 
Ghanlevotr corrects.» ott agree a tothe appearance ial et 
ative postion of Ue dierent Oct 
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wo fills, ison a Tine with both, oF, according to 
Buucheto, ori along with them the chord of an 
_Jrregutar are, "Now Henmepin's description, and 
jing particularly his plate, present the island «3 
dividing the falls, and standing every way in the 
‘tine felative: postion to them that i now does 
Buri the cataracts had changed their place inthe 
unner supposed, they mist have reeded behind 
tho Tower extremity ofthe island, which woul thax 
fave been thrown forwr, and appeared in front of 
thom in the middie of the stream. If we assume 
Gaptain Hall's estimate, there most have been a 
hdngo, since Hennepin's date, of 600 fee, or nearly 
wfadlong, which would have'eaused a most con 
Spteuous iteration inthe relative position of these 
Ahjects, Some may urge that the lateral action of 
the falling waters might demolish this projecting 
front, and thos eatse the island-boundary to recede 
ftong with them. Such an hypothesis seems quite 
Gut ot the question as appltesle to this age maa, 
Slearly a quarter of w mile in breadth.”-Hven sup: 
Posing it possible, a rock thus demolished from two 
Popoutte ‘odes must have. been irregularly acted 
upon, reduced to broken an shattered state, and 
iit some degree to pyramidal form. ‘There ap- 
“pears no agency whic! could cnt it dovn ike slices 
Flom a losf so as to preserve always tho same 
Snooth perpenticuler face seperating the two fas, 
‘which iad in 1679, and continges to have at the 
present moment. No observer has notieed in this 
Kind any symptouns of progressive. demolition 
Mr-Howison ao little suspects such proces, that 
foliowing up the common ea, he contemplates the 
period when i wil bo lot "isolated in the midst of 
{he iver as' colossal pila.” From what we have 
Slated, however, if any such change were taking 
place, it must by this time have afforded some mani 

fest proof of is operstion. 
Te Inay be urged tat water acting with such stue 
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endows force must produce greater changes than 
we lave here supposed. - We woul, howeten relet 
toa fact which seems too tle noticed by geolegiets, 
et which any he wha wake ang heats 
‘may at once verify. Rocks daily washed By the 
{ide have their surface hardened an polished to auch 
4 degree, as in a great measure {9 proseet them 
tgalst the action of the waves, Bren the loosest 
sand, when within high-water mark, aequires& come 
Paraiively firm and smooth surface. “The lodge, 
foo, over which the waters of the St. Lawrence rsh, 
teing beneath them, and not opposingany resistatee 
to their course, is litle lible to be disintegrated 
by their action” “We are not aware of such am of 
fect being produced on any other cataract, nor docs 
Mr. Lyell refer to any, although ‘several fale are 
low to ave exisied fromm the romoteat ati 
‘The statements made by the neighbouring iia 
fants are s0 vague, and ifr so very: widely, that 
little importance ean be attached to them," The only 
changes which eat be considered well authenticated 
ate the occasional breaking dovr of the rocks in the 
riddle of the great fall. “Or this an exomplo ox. 
curred on tho th December, 1898, when huge 
fragment fell with » erash which shook the glace 
vessels in the adjoining inn, and sas felt at the dis. 
tance of two miles. It destroyed ina great measure 
the’ angular or horseshoe form, andy by rendering 
the line of the fall more direct, heightened ite grane 
dour.*” In 1818 there had been a sniardisleeation 
‘ofthe Table Rock, other sections of which sill wear 
A threatening aspect But this ehange was nol pro. 
duced, 28 is. commonly supposed, bythe wearing 
away of the rocky ledge itself it was by tho undes 
Inining of the bed of soft shate-on which it reste 
and hence the reason why the hollow space already 

1 Hall oli: 196. Macken’ Sketch of Canada (Ovo 
Apo i ih 

Boies, ol yp. 12 
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aeseribed has been formed beneath it and behind the 
described Wetter, Ae this safer stratum, how: 
descending on merely by the pray thrown back 
vs offets appear to be both Limited and 
Pea ad connaren eae ey 
1p ate rsated the subjoct with reference to the 
toy Mfoman if and the eommon historical eras, 
ter of Mite igetaed to conser ie in ts beating 
wt ical theories; tn ony necessary to 
upon Bechortymiting the deep chasin.throtgh 
et erie tows io Quoenon to havo been 
whieh ay ay its waters i does not follow that a 
Gils Br nuneratogiol bypothens is admited 
Yoon co aifaa, which form tno erust of tho earth, 
that ee ge ina state very different fom wha 
Fe won progene having 4 sof and yieling 
they are deed either by the influence of fe oF 
texture Pijopostion fom Water." The action of 80 
een oe night then very easily, and in a com. 
mal iy chor period, exexrate Such channel 
a GY umphitasopical to apply reasons, draw 
Pat ambts an era 0 4 pend when the mato- 
from 90 rian ere outed. that feed nd eon 
salted frm unr whe they appear im our days 
Ma A now proceed to notice the mest por 
tal so ntereting prtesars relating othe fopog. 
da seul bavensive county and fret of 
Ets Cus 
“MS gravince as for its easter and northern 
boundaries the Gulf of St, Lawrence, Labrador and 
seh ge which separsen the tributaries of the 
fhe eerrenge from the rivers fling foto Huson's 
Slee northcr init erminates about 80° west 
Pay de whore a line drawn duo south to Lake 
Jeo ngs on the Ottawa, separates the, (wo 


Ganalian provinces. ‘The river just named forms 
the western Douudary Uill it approacher Montreal, 
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whence a line drawn from it due south passes 
through Take ‘St. Francis, and extends for’ somo 
space southward of the St. Tawrence, The cout. 
ra frontier is parallel to the whole course of that 
freat river, at distance of from fifteen toa hundred 
4nd thirty’ miles, and is formed on the soul by 
Chalete Bay, New-Brunsick, andthe Stotes of 
Maine, New: Hampshire, Vermont and Now-You, 
‘The precise limits, however, sil remain dependant 
on the important territorial’ question now agitated 
between Great Britain and the United Staten 

‘This extensive province lies between 459 and 620 
north latitude, and between 87> 60° and 800 6" of 
west longitude, making thus about 960 miles in 
Tongth, and 490" breadth. The env aren io eat 
mated’ by’ the best authorities at 206,608, square 
miles, of which not less thea 8200 are supposed to 
Consist of lakes and rivers: 

he nrtora ptf his region const thro 
out of a bold, rugged, and rocky territory, watered 
by almost innumerable streams and torenta: and 


diversified by many chains of small akes. ‘The soil 
is generally unproductive, and no settlements have 
bbeen attempted in any part of it; yet reeent surveys 
have digcovared various detache pol, imbosomed 


Among the hilly or on tho bunks of the rters Hat 
Appear susceptible of high eultvation, ‘This des 
Seription of country comes down and borders upon 
the’ Tawrences le lower soarn se ah 
48 Cape Torment, only Misty miles below Quebec, 
It then recedes, and loaves Between itself snd the 
courses of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa, a exters 
sive andl generally fail plain, varying from Alsou 
to forty mites inbreadth, “Detached eninences and 
Branctes from the northern mountains serve only 
tovariogte the surface, and give to va more plete 
esque sppearance.f On the south of the St- Laws 


+ S00 p68  Bovchete, wo. p 173, 188 
 Lieulensnt-colonel Bouchette considers this plan a6 ter 
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rence there is a similar plain, not quite so spacious, 
Putsomewhat more fertile and beautiful. ‘The high 
Jands cover only a small portion of its surface, ex- 
Cept in the most eastern district of Gaspé, which 
presents throughout a rugged surface similar to that 
Er the opposie shore hog including a much 
Iarger proportion of good soil 
Tower Canada, by the ceusus of 1831, the last 
that has been taken, contained a population of 
5L1017. Its present number of inhabitants is supe 
posed to be not less than 660,000. ‘This province 
Paivided into three. principal distriets, \Quebec, 
Trois Riviéres, and Montresl, and two small ones, 
Gaspé and St.Francis; which last, however, is #0 
‘diminutive, and ils townships so enclosed by those 
of Montreal and Trois Iivieres, that its subdivisions 
fave been included within their counties. -Queaze 
is divided into thirteen countics: Beauce, Belle- 
jorchester, Kamouraska, LTslet, Lotbiniére, 
Megantic, Montmorenci, Orleans, Portneut, Quebec, 
Hous and Saguenay. ‘hese aresuvided as 
Seventy-nine.seigniories, twelve fiefs, and. thirty 
eight townships. Population of this district in 1831, 
151,985. Mosracat, comprehends nineteen ‘coun: 
ties: Acadie, Beuharnois, Berthier, Chambly, Lach 
fenaye, La Prairie, L’Assomption, Missisqul, Mon= 
tral, Ottawa, Richelien, Rouville, St. Hyacinthe, 
Shetford, Stanstead (this county includes five towne 
ships of St. Francis), Terrebonne, ‘Two Mountains, 
Vaudreuil, and Verchéres. ‘These are subdivided 
into sixty-three seiguiories, eight Gets, and forty-five 
townships, besides fourteen others hewly formed 
beyond the limits of the counties. The district of 
Montreal had 1 population of 290,050 by the census 
rinatng of, according ti onder, commencing with th Greae 
is ile ut ast appr bu of thas ec 
revel snore level tan thom of the St Laweence.tht laste 
Semiogy ean ony be considered ranch fom Ce great nore 
7 “Bouchet vol, p. 185, 281-200, 208-304, $26 
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of 1881, ‘Trois Rivers incindes six counties 
Champlain, Drummond, Nicolet, Su Maurie, She 

brooke, and Yamaskay subdivided into twenty-seo 
seigniories, nine Gels, and Aiy-three townsbips 
population” 66,570 in 1631, ‘Diummond te part 

thd Sherbrooke almost wholly, composed oc om 
Ships belonging to St. Francis. Gasps. conta 

only two counties, Bonaventure and. Gaspé, com 
Drsing one seighiory, six felt and ten townships 

Hopoltin a hove 3.18 ie may be observed, 
Uiat large portions of tie three pritipal district, 
And, indeed, the most valuable part of ‘ros Riviores, 
ae situated on the south sie of the river-* 

"The subdivisions above stated, founded upon the 
foudal system, aceording to which the french set. 
ters were established, ix importait to thom a0 Cons 
nected with various judicial and political errange- 
‘ments, but have litte’ Interest for the general reader, 

The district of Quechee occupies the whole coast 
watered by the gulf and river of St. Lawrence, from. 
the eastern limit ofthe colony to the mouth of the 

St. Anne, about thity miles below Trois Ric 

es, and thence ia direct line to tho northern 
Boundary. "The greater part of this extensive soe 
tion belongs to the uncultivated portion ofthe coune 
try, and presents « chaos of mountains, lakes, and 
torent anand only by wid boas ‘and 
wandering Indians. At Cape Tourment, however, 
it bogins to give place to a tract of @ tauch more 
Pleasing character; and thoogh stil traversed by 
Mugged eminenees, it contains much ‘fertile. land, 
which is described as being at once romaatic and 
Beant 

Tn the inidst ofthis fine landscape stands Quebec, 
tho capital of Briish America, "It i seated on & 
promontory stretching out into the river, whieh, by 

yeans of ib and Point Levi ot the opposite sid, 

arrowed 10 about three quarters of & mile, though 


Bouchet, vol fp 17618) 
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immediately below it spreads out into 2 wide basin 
pe Diamond, the most elevated point of the ety 
Cape Koned bya eininent traveller 1000 feet highs 
JS proof of the fallacious nature of such estimates, 
a protthe more accurate observation of Bouchette 
Hee an 345. Above a hundred feet lower is an 
‘ated plain, on which are built the castle and the 
Ghote of what is termed the upper town. ‘Thence 
Therpendicalar steep of above 200 feet descends to 
spereiks of the St. Lawrence; and in the narrow 
Teorval between this precipice ‘and the river is the 
paver vown, the crowded seat of business and ship- 
"fie scenery of Quebee and the surrounding coun- 
uy is described by all travellers as rivalling in pie- 
Hy JSque beauty the most favoured parts of the earth. 
The navigator who ascends the St. Lawrence, after 
fre has passed the Tsle of Orleans and entered the 
pron basin already mentioned, where he first comes 
preight of this capital, is struck with intense admi- 
Huish, THe sees its citadel crowning 2 lofty elif 
Fa castle and batteries overhanging a range of for- 
MSduble steeps, the river crowded with numerous 
Vessels of every form and size, from the huge tim 
Johto the bark eanoe. ‘The fall of Montmorenci 
‘Zppoars dashing its white foam almost tothe clouds; 
sorte each side is a long range of fertile and bean- 
HAD shores On ascending Cape Diamond a still 
grander and more extensive panorame bursts upon 
fis view, combining all the boldness of rude with 
the richness of cultieated nature. Up and down the 
magnificent stream of the St. Lawrence is a reach 
Grimore than forty miles, on which sails almost 
finumerable are in ceaseless movement. Below 
ithe beautiful Isle of Orleans; while the opposite 
ttat is diversified by a great variety of natural and 
Cultivated seeuery. “To the north appears the river 
Sr Charles, windiig amid fertile valleys and hill, 
ith villages hanging on their sides; while the pros: 
poet is closed by a bold sereen of mountains. Mr 
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Weld prefers the views from the upper town, whore, 
though fewer objects are seen, they appear’ Mowe 
sistinet and brilliant. This tavellog, aor visnaee 
& great part of Burope and Amorien, gives to thang 
& preference over everything that nota obeetnd 
‘on either continent, Mr MGcogor considers ere 
‘mila, but much superior to those from the castes 
or Eaigburgh and String. 

Quebec rom ts situation and the care with which 
it has been fortiied, isa very strong toway and cont 
sudeted the chief bilwack of Brish Ameren, “Oy 
the summit of the lofty headland just described 
stands the citadel. The ruck consists of gray grant 
ite mixed with quartz erystas,anda spsciceat darts 
coloured slate. About forty acres are here covered 
With works, carried tothe edge oft precipios and 
connocted by massive walls and batteries with the 
other defences ofthe place, ‘The main body of the 
forsess, however, consists ofthe upper tows whee 
fontfcations enclove  cireut of about tworniles sna 
three quarters. ‘The face of the hill towards tha 
Fiver is so exiremaly precipitous, that Wt requites 
caly a eommon wail to protect tn thoug the gate 
leading from the lower town is defended by hese 
eannon, andthe steep approach by Mountart-riseet 
is enfladed and fanked by many guns of lange Cale 
ire, “As the declvity towards the Interior tad he 
plaits of Abraham does not presont the same tint’ 
feet dnc hy saci gt fa or 
srengthened by «series of regular workencluats, 
ditch, covered way, and glassy with some eee 
defences to obstruct the approseh ofan enemy. at 
‘eoms probable, therefore tat the place would holt 
out against any’attack ull the approach of the rgoe 
ous winter should compel the assalants to rekeo 
the siege 

‘The "upper town, which these fortfeations ene 
aloe fois he cio tof chee, andi ea 
once of all the principil tnhabieants not engaged 
in trade, “It'is@ tolerably handsome "od. eetkeg 
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town; the houses being mostly of stone, partly 
towns with tine, ‘Tho streets are well paved, and 
roofed ances macadamized, but they are much 
in somaw, aid the broadest doce not exceed tir 
100 re Sts Louis-strect, the almost exclusive 
tw ,ones of the fashionable circle, has been ately 
Fes wih several elegant mansions. ‘The pablic 
plorged ware eommodious and substantial, without 
puigingpetension to architecural ornament. ‘The 
rane St Louis, a large, plain, baroniat-ooking 
carte forms tive dwellingof the governor. Theor! 
caieee a apace of four acres, once foriied; but the 
Brent extension ofthe works hs rendored is walls 
free! uous, id they are allowed to go to deca 
The lower town is a narrow, crowded rang : 

hpuldingo, extending along the base ofthe precipice. 
Foe oat and i eitinely tho creation 
Storan industry: for orginally the waves at high 
cr tar'peat the, very foot of the rock,  Wharvss, 
raeer vos have been founded and carved out into the 


Aeon though nowhere farther than 240 yards;,and 
Dn tose sireets. have been erected. So limited, 
feed, isthe space thatthe quarter beyond Caps 


Dismond communicates with the rest only by x path 
cut in many places through the solid rock, 

‘onthe inland side of the fortress, stretching more 
thon'a mile into the inferior, are the large subarbs 
fof St Roch and St. John, 

Phe sociery of Quebec is more gay and polished 
than is usual in colonial cities, where the pursuit of 
wealth forms too often the sole object of the inka 
Hants, Here, besides merchants, there are a num- 
ber of British civil and military officers, and a. body 
Of French noblesse, living on theirdomains, ‘These 
Gifferent classes do not, it is said, always thorough 
Jyamalgamate, The Froneh, though often superior 
Hi imanners and habits, are in some degree disdained 
by the ruling people, which they do uot well brook, 
‘Among tho English themselves, the chief test of 
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k is an introduction at the castle, without which 
ill find themselves placed below those 
would have been elassed above in the 

nother country 
‘The cultivated country northward of Quebec does 
not extend far, being closely hemmed in by the range 
of mountains.” Immediately westward, in front of 
the fortifications, are the Plains of Abraham, memo- 
able as the scene whereon Quebec was gained by. 
the gallant Wolfe, and whence only it ean be ste, 
fully assailed.’ "The summit, ineed, ts 380 feet 

}igh, which does all but command that loftiest pin 

€le on which Fort Diamond stands, "As some secu. 

rity against this danger, four martello towers have 
been so placed as to range over the whole plain, 
Crossing the St, Charles, and going eastward, we 

Teach the Falls of Montmorenci, one of the thost 

Picturesque objects in all America. ‘They do not, 

Indeed, pour down that immense. flood af water 

Which renders Niagara so wonderful; butte height 

is greater, being 240 feet, and the sircain descends 

the whole of this vast steep in one white sheot of 
foam, "It is received into avast basin, whence ative 
elouds of vapourthat display the most briliant tints 
of the rainbow. M. Boneliette imagines that even 

Switzerland, though it contaius much loftier falls, 

has none which descend in. so unbroken & mass 

He overiooks, we think, the Staubbach, whose 

Stream, however, is less copious than that of Mont, 

morenci. In winter, when the falling waters eon 

Real into icicles, these accumulate above each other, 

ll they on some occasions swell to an amazing 

Muguitide, and present a most curious spectacle. 

Beyond Montmorenci, the country, though some: 
what ragged, continues’ to he cultivated and even, 
traversed by'commodions roads, Here occur the 
willages of Chateau Richor and St, Anne. Tmmec 
diately after, i is necessary to eross the precipitous 

‘Mountain forming Cape Tourment, about 1890 feet 
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high, and the commencement of a Jong senes of 
ih: Neitht, called the Capes,” which render 
Tipe of he’ St. Lawrie grand but desolat 

Hie coast below Mal Day becomes sltogetbor 
wild and. desolate, while & facing of sandhills to- 
Myamds the water renders ta aspect sil more dreary 
[TA bontinues to tho mouth ofthe river Saguensy, 
he of te boldest feavures in this remarkable cou 
roe oie as been traced upward oly to hake 
Sin, aboot 140 miles fom he mouth, That 
Paand'oy Mc Douehette receiving large rivers om 
Fiaetee below, sty miles fram the moth, the Bay 
Gor as presente a tgniicent harbour. capable of 
desing the frgest ships, and surrounded hy vast 
Hibte evessels of grea! bulk two leagues aboverts 
Fivetion, with the Chicoutimi About. Ave. miles 
[nice down thelovel character ofits banks ceases, 

sito the pomnt where i fale nto the St Law 

choy dre boy steep, and rocky. shooting UP 

Tetrelimed into, precipitous elif 2000 feet high, 
thinly clad with’ birehy and other trees of @ 
loner timate, ‘Che ‘rendth, uhless when. it 
revenge ini all kes. aeidom exceeds half a 
sehen but the depth fs very extraoniivary, vary 
Ine frat 90) feet Up fing ee 
Changes for some spice thedirecton ofthe sreans 
Sind plevents the remarkable eiteumstanee that while 
he Be tiswrence at ths place fs oy 240 fet deep, 
the Sagueney, above the junction, approwehes to 4 
thous : 

elow the Saguenay thore is ail a coast pertain- 
cog un Cannste O48 mits in feng, but ata very ane 
Melting deseption. “Phe lint geadualy toses ts 
iony charector and at Pontieut forty miles farther 
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down, it presents only eminences of moderate ele- 
yond the immediate border it is a deep 

‘swamp covered with moss; while the interior, ne- 

ins and Esquin 

by whom alone itis traversed, is composed of rocky 

lis, and low hills scattered over barren plains, 

dliversitied with thick forests of stunted pines, and 

checkered with small lakes.® 

Returning to Quebee, and surveying the part of 
the province above that eapital, we discover an en- 
tirely different scone. ‘The bold range of the nore 
thern mountains gradually disappear, and the coun. 
ly, frst diversitied by various eininences, afterward 
sinks into a level plain. "This territory is traversed 
by considerable nvers, fed by the mountains and 
Takes of the upper couutry. and flowing with a full 
and rapid current. ‘Those are chiefly the Portneut, 
the Jacques Cartier, and the St. Anne, of which the 
Iastis the largest, and at its mouth the boundary of 
the province begins. Generally, this region has a 
smiling appearance, comprising the concessions, or 
fiefs and seigniories held by the French Canadians, 
tunder regular though uot very full cultivation; a 
considerable space being usually left in the Tear, 
for the mere purpose of supplying timber and fuel, 
Closely following each other, they form almost one 
continued village, with neat churches at short dis 
tances; a pleasing though not varied scene, 

‘The district of Trois Rivigres, extending from 
the mouth of the St. Anne to the upper partof Lake 
St. Peter, is less important and popalous than the 
two others: yotit embraces a great extent of fertile 
land, though ehiefly on the southern side of the St 
Lawrenee. The principal town, bearing the appe 
lation of the district, lies at the mouth of the 
Mauriee, a large tributary stream, which, being dic 
vided by islants into three branches, at'Srst sup 

“Bouchet, vl, p 168, 100, 282-98. M'Grogor, vo. ty 
pera, 
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tosed (0 be distinct has given this name to the 
Kine. “Tt was founded m 1618, in contemplation of 
Ae ecoming te main emporiim of the fuetrade 
hha since that trafic. haa been extended into the 
Mnore emote rogions of Ameriea, Montreal was 
fond a much more convenient station, end has ab- 
Sovbed it almost entirely. The town, in 1825, con- 
tained 2168 inhabitants, and was supposed ia 183, 
fo tave increased £0 about 4000. 

‘Th rural distrits of Tots Riviéres, so far 25 
thoy lie northward of the St. Lawrence, form a con- 
tlndation ofthe same kind of territory, already de 
Sorfbod as. stretching from Quebec, and in general 
fatten, and capable of more uniform culuvation. 
‘To tho westward, espevilly im ascending the river, 
it'presents a succession of flourishing setiements 
aol gay vilayes, occuring every eight or nine miles 

"Phe strict of Montreni if not the most exten 
sivo in Lower Canad, is at loast that which con 
{ane the greatest proportion of  valuele and, 
Gommencing at tho weston boundary of "Trois i 
Sigren, it extends along the St. Lavrreneo, bit i 
Tint cretion teroiates wire Upper Canada be 
ius, not far above the capital. It shoots, however, 
SiS branch up the Ottawa, embracing” all the 
orthem bank of that river, til itis bounded, along 
with the lower provinee, by Lake Pemiscaming.+ 

‘Montreal the chief ww in this distil, though 
not ranking. a8 capital is equal to. Queboe it 
Inaguitudes ani saperior in commercial importance 
He grontnoss ely to Inerease fom i favour 
Aite situation and the growing prosperty of Upper 
Canada, of whith, as being the highest point of the 
St"Lawrence to’ which vessels of the frst lass 
Gan aecond, it mast always continue the omporiam. 

* Bouehte, vol ig» 20, ane, retin on he Tory 
ah Pres "Roce in Gonna (Suppoment 30) 
ag" Woes of Stal Boamclonms Pelrowy 60) ip 

“D 
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‘The site ofthis town does not prosentthosu bold 
and grand festares which distinguish the, Canadian 
tmotropoli, though its bemuty can scarcely bo sure 
passed. Pho ever, inthis finest part of ft course, 
Eves ise into two channels, enclosing an iland 
thirty-two miles long and ten ann half bread, whieh 
forms ono'of the most favoured spots on" earth 
‘The soll everywhere laxurtany is cultivated ike 
one great garden, to shoply tho iniabitants. with 
Yoreltios tft “ete lat aro a the fest 

ality, and tho apples especially are sa to display 
hat sbperionty which so rematkably distinguishes 
them it the New World. Althongh the isaud pos 
esses in general that level surface wie hs if for 
2 thorough cultivation, yet about a mile and a ball 
Horheast rises 2 hill 850 feet high, commanding 
noble view over the fertile eoantey, which is water: 
@ by tho several branches and iibitares of the St 
Lawrence. 

“Ths city, built on the southo border ofthis fine 
ssland, fs hot crowded, like Quebeo, into a limited 
pace, which can alone be coverod with strots and 
Habications. It has'a wide level surface to extend 
ver so that oven the older sircats no of tolerable 
breaieh, and several of them occupy’ its entire 
Tength.” ‘Tho prinerpal one, Rue Nowe Dame, cone 
siorably exceeds half © mile in extent, and’ con: 
tains many of tho chief publie buildings. ‘hore is 
an upper and lower town, though fhe difference 
Or elevation ts vory slight. but the former ts much 
the more handsome atthe two, “Tho seven suburia 
fre not. aa in the older capital d 
Rot, but on the same level, : 
cent. "Their strecta, contianed in the. direction 
Bf those in the body of the place, ary regulon, and 
Aisplay mary handsome houses.” ‘The wieinlly i 
‘Xlomed with besutfal villas 

‘Ortho pubic eices, the new Catholic Cathedral, 
completed in 192 8 undoubtedly the most splen 
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and is, n fact, superior to any other in British 
did, ad fs style i's species of Gothic; ite 955 
AGS inches ta longtly and. 134 fect six inches 
fee; oaith, ‘The anks vse sixty-one feet. above 
Meera and there are six towers, of which the 
tte talonging to the main front are 220 feet high. 
WeSrcod wile excellent stone, and roofed witht 

Tie Seneipal window i sixty-four fect in height, 
The Hutyctwo road, On the root has been formed 
ant omehade seventy-six feet by twenty, elevated 
2 Pot and commanding & mot delightful view. 
Fie iateror contains 1244 pews, equal to the ae- 

svmodation of at Teast 10,000 pers. 

re dartour of Montreal dies not seem to have 
roadived allthe attention which is importance mer- 
Me Wis somewhat confined, and his no wharfuge, 
igh close to the bank in front of the town is a 
Taeee a Fteen fet, suficiont for the largest vssels 
seth ascend to this point, Its chief disadvantage 
Bouse two shoaler and in the rapid of St Marya, 
pont a mile below, which vessels often find 1 dif 
RRRIE to steme Important Ymprovements are now 
ecatempated, ant grant for the purpose has even 
feanewdted bythe egtaatare, 

in considering the rural districts of Montreal, 
farts thoy extend northward of the St, Lawrence, 
{ee Shall Begin withthe tract rvaching down to the 
Morinco of¢trois Riviéres. It presents an aspect 
Pretiur to that of the whole coast from Quebee, but 
wit more level, and also more fertile and populous. 
Teforme one uninterraped suecesion of fourishing 
Sotiements, with vilages on a larger scale than in 
the Jowerdiatits,” 

“phe portion of Montreal distret on the St, Law- 
rene datante to Pointe av Baudet, Afy-Bve mies 
hove the capital, where it meets the boundary ot 
Uoper Canadh. This tract hoween the St. awe 
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once and the Ottawa, forms the county of Vue 
rou; i is level, diversified only by'a tow gente 
hulls, and is also very frutul."Le Chine ts about 
‘ight miles above Montreal, where the navigation ia 
Interrupted by tho fall of St. Lous, to obviate whtety 
the fine canal bearing its name hes been erected et 
an expense of about €67,000 dolar 

‘The Ortawa province, extending about 360 miles 
slong the northern bank of that great ver, forma, aa 
itwore,a very extensive wing detached from the dies 
trict and from Lower Canséa, whe tie upper prov 
nce extenus opposite to it along the southern banks 
‘Thus the boundary between these two terrones 
hich at rst runs due north as soon agit siike 
the Ottawa, suetches frst northwest, and then a 
dnost due West, ‘This extensive tract Iam" yet 
HY no means occupied or improved in propontion to 
its natural capabilities. The numerous obstacles to 
the navigation, though nov in part removed, have 
outlet reais rel emer 

Te now cnly remains to notice the pari of Lower 
Canada soutiward of the St. Lawrences, ‘Thought 
politistly connected with the northern portion its 
50 conipletely separated by the broad expanse of the 
festa soe shart ht we a 
low M. Bouchette's example in treating i separately, 
‘Though Tess extensive, and containing, Ro, ares 
towns it i many istics equally fel tnd wal 
cultivated, and the cities are depeitdant on it for 
Inige proportion of their supplies 

‘The most valuable part of this tract is that a. 
tached tothe istrict of Monteal.” Heontistechiok 
ly of a very extetuled plain, almost completely fy 
except that some detached’ ily shootlg Wp 19a 
consilerable height, diversify the surtaee,? 
Richelieu, the chiet river, Called also Sorel ee 
Chambly, dows out of Lake Champlain, and’ nave, 
igable mire than holt way op for senmt-veosea nod 
Atawing rato tha four feet waters "It eannet be 
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compared with the St, Lawrence in grandenrs but 
jefetoresquebetuty few tracts cat surpass this 
in Bis plig covered with frat Relds, xcraat 
vesedowey sling villages and variegated by tow 

nengpecks Te eol throughout if generally of 
Sie Riterantferiy, tei bers the appellation 
Bie granary’ of Lover Canada. 

‘Thoboriog ofits southern sree which belongs 
to "Pros Hiviores Is rtered by fine rivers. The 
&, Francs rom a Lake of the same tame, fows 
She norte andy afer tverang many fruitful aie 
sue efay int Lake St Peters “The Nicolet fall 
tito the St Lawrence, a shor distaneo above 
Fiviresy and suppites the, meats of great 
Course will that pee, ‘The Becancour hus alls, 
auto bo nearly equal in benuly to those most ad 
ited in Lower Catada.” ‘Though this suet i 
Ron entirely tor, there. are. villages near the 
Mouths of he rivers; tore however, of muck com 

‘Phe whole tract along the St. Lawrence and the 
Richeiou extending near from the bank eight oF 
qon mile, fs beet granted fn seignores, formed 
tStoconetasons, and cultivated tom considerable ex 
tun though many raets in the rear sill romain eo¥= 
steed by the ongial forests." Bae arg teritory i 
the imerior resching to the American frontier and 
touted slong ie salle rivers bad totaly escaped 
Ihe ationtiou of these ongiual ‘coloninis? though, 
hotwtnstanding occasional swamps it forms one of 
tho finest portions of Lower Can” intend of the 
fat plain hich borders the great very presents 
an dling suriacey fae wooded and diverted 
iy mumorous streamleis, which render parila 
Wal aged to pasteage. The etna ts som 
‘het milder than in the viciity of Montreal, while 
TThas he advantage of being healthy, and altogether 

cba, ply 2-206, 290 Comoe? 
pints Bosidatp te 
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frve from the ague, which infcts various parts of 
tecpper promise” 
netrads an shi side of the rvor belonging to 

the dint of Quebec embrace 2 great extent of 
Coast; bu ch setiements do not extend far nto the 
ing to € 400,000 nerea, is tl under dtsusaion with 
the Untied States The aepect oF the tortory, aa 
compared withthe wester’ is decidedly bold and 
iige though not moustaincs, as on the opposite 
soto. ‘Tis verstory is watered by numerods HV- 
rm fll and rapid, tough ftom berg Slowey et 
med in by highland one south, they have not so 
tong 2 curse a8 those farther west. The principal 
srelihe Chaudltre, Ds Sune St Anne, Ouse 
River, ious, Great Ati and Matane 

"Tis act watered hy the Chandler, te iargost of 
these rivers lly ah roken he sl iy and 
Insome placer stony, yet, on the whol fertile? ad 
the wicinty ofthe capital has led to a careful cul 
Uvationscdorives very great edvantages ipo (roma 
the Kennebeck road leasing rom Guebse to Boston, 
td completed in 1830, by Wen is agecultural prot 
fico in covoyed 10 good inmketeand argo supe 
piles of lve tock trinported, Phe fal on the 
Bhuucigr forms ote of tbe most pitarenque specs 
in Ameries. If i docs not equal the grandear of 
more interesting tan either. “ihe river is here 
furrowed so the breadth of between’ 300 and 400 
fect and the Hight does not exceen 10. It dee 

fds, too, not none contnnous shee, Pt fs bes: 
Ken by projecting rocks into thee chanvelr this, 
However, unite before reaching the basin vclow! 
Nothing’ therefore, is ou the some great scalo aa 

two tvale; yet i surasges bot in the mage 
feat forests by which i overhung, whose dat fo 


+ Seo page 08, 
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fago, varied and contrasted by the white foam of 
inf cataracts, produces. the most striking effets 
These are heightened by the deep and hollow sound 
rine waters, and she cloud of spray, which, when 
Glumined by the sun, exbibic the most beiiant vark- 
tty uk prismatic colours. A. suecession of rapide 
HY conde space upveard displays a continuation of 
ihe sume bold and beaatiful seenery. 

ror a considerable space below the Chandiére, 
tne shores of the. St. Lawrence eontinae fine and 
eee Cultivated. ‘The river Da Sud, in partieular 
Mout" thirtycive miles from Quebec, traverses a 
apein ao Tevel and frau as wlmost to dispute with 
Platpchetiea the fame of being the granary of Low 
eMCanada. Abont ninety miles below Quebec, Ka- 
Grourtskay the most frequented watering-place in 
Ganuda- ths risen to great importance.» Visiersa 
Shracted by the salubrity of the ait and the fine 
toenery. 

‘Below Kamouraske, the country is diversified by 
more abrupt © ‘while population and cule 
ture become more timited 

"Tne least improved portion of ths sction of Low 
cer Canailainthe district of Gaspé. Tt forms an ex. 
fensive pentasua, having on the north the river, and 
tethoebst the guitar St Lawrence : on the south, 
the Bay of Chater penetra depiytto the and, 
Meparades it from New Brunswick,” Gaspé, having 
Serer cit of about 860 miles of cous, caloys © 
favourable position for fishery, which has hitherto 
Boon'the elier employment of is inhabitants. The 
Behery is eheny of cod, carried on by open boats, 
Sik Tne ait of a fow linger vessels.” Since 1816, 
Tee timber trade has become an important resource. 

aving, thus taken a. general survey of Lower 
Catatir See proceed to spenk of the Upper Provine, 
Gpper anata comprehend an extensive range of 
Terrtory,consifered til lately 4 ere appendage to 
the Lower Province, but now fast rivaling 38 in 
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wealth and population, Its easter boundary, a 
defined by the proclamation of 178,15 line dave 
from the St. Lawrence, tte above Moutresh due 
orth 19 the Ottawa, and then along that iver to 
Lake Temiscaming. ‘Thence itaguig streicis due 
worth to the mountainous border of the Hodaon's 
Hay territory, which forms the norttern iit. On 
‘he south it hus the winding shores of Lakes Ontes 
rio, Brie, Huron, and Superior, with the channels 
onnecting them and generally ranked ss portions 
of the great steam of the St Lawrence, "On the 
other side ofthis water-boundary fs the territory of 
the United States. The westers limit ismuch cove 
Yague, being, by the proclamation just mentioned, 
merely stated 10 be that of "the coinry commonly 
Called oF known by the nme of Canale” ME Bot, 
chette seems (o adhere most closely to established 
ideas, when he dxes ital the heal of the steang 
hich fall into Lake Superion and thus extends it 
aboot 117 wer nga? 

This extensive province consists almost through: 
ut of oe unr pan in al the ted nd 
furveyed portion at least, thore fs searcely an emis 
hence deserving the name oven ofa hills though itis 
traversed by two ridges of considerable Sevens, 
whieh decidedly mark the diferent levels of ihe 
country, The prineipal one passes tough nearly 
its whale length from southenst to nortinfest coy. 
atating the waters which fall ito the St. Lawrence, 
and the lakes from those which are tributary to tne 
Ostawa. “The highest point is supposed to be the 
greatesi elevation of the Rideau Canal, sbout forty 
Iniles north of Kingston. It is 200 fest above the 
Owava at Bytown, but only 160 highor than the 
level of Lake Ontario, “Towaris these opposite 
limits the surface descends atthe rate of only abou 
four feet ia the mile, exhibiting to the eye ne sone 
sible departure from'n complete plait. “The high 
round, however, after passing the limits of sett 
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about eighteen miles northward of Lake Bale 


Sam, becoines connected with a somewhat loftier 
Range, which continues in nearly she same dizecton 


Paae Lakes Huron and Superior, til i oins the 
pedsmrainous frouier of the Hudson's Bay verriory. 
ee thor ridge begiis tear the eastern extremly 
of Ontario, to whic i runs nearly parallel, and pro- 
ofedain the same direction to a pont about twenty 
Soar miles northwest from ‘Toronto, where it sep- 
rotted the tnbutaries of tat lake from those of B 
fons Ienow turns to the southeast and, ranaig b 
Tween Ontario and fia noses the Nikgars, form 
{ng ils stupendous Tals, and. Terminaung on the 
Gkoeseer it the United Sates ternvory. Although 
po part oft can aspire to the appellation of mount- 
TinPit has a more sensible elevation than the former 
ilge, and even rises into some Dold heights. 

"Bie whole of this terditory is estimated to eon- 
tain about 141,000 square les, or nearly. threo 
tines the. extent of England. ‘he only portion, 
However thal ts yet surveyed or at all stiled, 13 
that bounded by che eastert coast of Lake Huron, 
Ghd a'hme drawa thence to the Otiawa. This is 
Sauimated by M, Houchette to contain about $8,000 
Stuare mils, oF 21,000,000 acres.* 

Wpper Candy, down 0 the period when it was 
conffered by Britain, was in woty wild and unre- 
Ehnthed condition... With the exception of the small 
foestion on the banks of the Detron, it contained 
Unig detached posts at great distances, formed or 
fniltary defenee andthe prosecution ofthe fur-trad. 
‘fer the peace of 1763, when the possession of It 
‘eas conned to this country, proclamation was 
Heveds xing allotments of ld to reduced officers 
and discharged soldiers, ‘These grants, however, 
Spear to have been sought chiely in’ the vicine 
ior the capitals and cultivated districts, and 10 
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have warcely at all extended into tho great forest 
domain. 

"The real settlement of Upper Canada took place 
in 1782, a the close of the frst American ware “At 
that time not only a large body of troops were dis 
Dbanded, but many inhabuauts of the Uited States, 
who had adhered to Britain ring this unfortunate 
contest sought refuge within her colonies usd 13 
those last were generally in'a state of great dest 
tution, the government feit uisposed to trent them 
erally, ant aford the wimost possible compenst. 
tion for their losses and slferings, With this view, 
the whole land along the St: Lawrence above the 
French settlements, and also om Lake. Ontario, 0 
and around the ay of Quinte, forthe space of 160 
ziles, was formed into townships, originally entitled 
First, Second, ‘Thing, but to which fegular names 
wore afterward attached. Those setilers were 
termed the United Empire Loyalisiy and not only re. 
ceived an ample supply of Int but farming utes, 
ruling ste and subsisione for two years. 
A farther engagement was mae, shas every meruber 
ot thelr fan athe age of twentye 
one, should have a fresh donstion of 200. acres ea 
promise which has been strictly fullled, Mulitary 
graits were at the saine time bestowed, at ratea 
Yarying from £000 for a fel officer to 300 for a 
Private soldier. These’ new occupants, many of 
‘whom had been accustomed to agreultural labour, 
and even to the improvement of forest and, soon 
Produced a wonderful change, nd converied «great j 
extent of wilderness into fruitful elds On the site 
of Fort Frontenae was founded. Kchgston, which 
Eradually rose into a place of importance At the 
fame time, oer emigrants, a consideration of local 
hnatits and atidchments, were settied upon the Nic 
agara chanel, and upon that parvo the Detrott nad 
Previously occupled 2 

{1701 Upper Canada had attained to such im 
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portanco, that, when Mr. Pitt determined to bestow 
portmsutution on the colouy, he formed this part 
Soa separate government, giving to it the name 
i Gppet, and to the early setled-districts that 
Sf Lower Canada. ‘The former was not suppo~ 
oe Matter all, o contain at that time above 10,000 
Hilabitants, “General Simcoe, however, in 1794, 
Founded the town of York, which was fixed on a3 
{fhe seat of government, aud made the most strenu- 
UNS ‘eorts to encourago colonists 10 settle in the 
feighbourhood. ‘They came in cousiderab 

Borg. though chiefly from the United States. I 
bers not til 1808 that, through the exertions of Col- 
Suet "Talbot, emigration from Britain was com 
Greaced on any large scale, ‘The result of these 
fneasures Was, that in 1811 the country was found 
Tovcontain about 9623 persons paying taxes. By a 
oreful examination jn regard to the most populous 
fownship, Mr. Gourlay estimated the tax-payers at 
Ene eighth of the entice population, which, on this 
principle, must have amounted to about 77,000. A 
Pest additional impulse, however, was given at the 
{lose of the last war, in Consequence of the low rate 
Gfrprott and wages, and the didiculty of finding e 
Ployment at home, ‘The attention, first of the 
Podking, thew of the middling class, and finally of 
the government, was thus forcibly drawn to the re- 
Let which might be obtained by removal to a new 
Country, where the menus of subsistence were abun 
Gant, “These motives have attracted a continued 
Qttcession of emigrants, both individuolly and in 
bodies, by whom the poptlation of the province has 
been most rapidly augmented, In 1824, a series 
of retuins, called for by Parliament, showed the 
Dumber to be 151007. "In 1528 a similar census 
produced 185,696. AC the end of 1632 the amount 
Pied risen to 200,000, and in 1836 to 836,000. Tt may 
be observed, #00, that these returns ase understood 
tobe extremely dofective, and the omissions numer 
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fous; probably, therefore, the actual population of 
Upper Canada may nod fll ‘materilly short of 
sah. o00. 

Upper Canada enjoys a climate considerably mild- 
ar than that ofthe lower provinee. The great wa 
{er-communieation, along whieh it extends, strelehe 
8 upward from Montreal ina southwestern direction 
Ubi reaehes nearly the latitude of New-York, Me 
Bouchoette has given a comparative table, from which 
it appears, that in the year 1890, the mean annual 
heat was six and'a hall degrees higher than in the 
otter province. he extremes, aso, are less se- 
vere; for while the mean of the four winter months 
is from thirteen to seventeen degrees higher, that 
oF July and August is lite lower. Nor do the 
‘Season follow each othor so abruptly as at Quebec 
and hence a certain iuterval ogeurs between winter 
And summer. In relura for these. advantages, the 
Weather Is observed to be more vatiale, aud there 
are only two months in which sleighing or sledge: 
travelling over the hard. snow ean be practised. 
‘Ague, too, more especially in the newly-sttiled dis. 
inlets, though not fatal in distressing ad debilta- 
ting.” Buc the midness ofthe elinate affords tothe 
fariner the important advantage that he can sow 
Wheat in autumn, which thus attains a quality suc 
perior to that of the spring grown grain, hither: 
fo alone reared in other paris of British America, 
‘The opportunity of cultivating the finer trusts 
a less momentots, though a very agreeable ciroume 

‘The’ soil of Upper Canada, at Teast within the 
presont range of Setilemont, bears a very superior 
Character. Its fertility, indeed, ax will presently 
fppear, i not so uniform as has sometimes been 
Teprescated’ yet there is probably no tract of equal 
fextont inthe demperate zone with which it may not 
bo advantageously compared. It is nowhere mounte 
ainous, nor, with very few exceptions, is it rocky. 
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Considerable tracts are light and sandy, but few 80 
fnuch so-as t0 be absolutely barren. ‘The produe- 
fiveness of the country appears to be chiefly inter- 
Fupted by swamps, Which cover a large space, bot 
Tn'the most eastern and most western districts. 

Upper Canade is diviied into eleven districts, sub- 
aivided into twenty-six counties and six ridings, 
(which altogether comprise 277 townships. “In de= 
Zeribing this province, we shall follow the example 
SEM. Houchette, in dividing it into three great por- 
Tons, the Eastera, the Central, and the Wester. 
{We must nevertheless dissent from him so far as 10 
Biach the Midland District 10 the central part, 
where it appears to us clearly placed by nator 
The eastern division will then cootain the tervito 
Dotween the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa; the ce! 
tral yl have iis base on Tal io, and extend 
horth towards the latter of these rivers, without, 
however, at all approaching it as to actual settle 
nent, “The westem division composes an extensive 
peninsula, nearly enclosed by Ontario, Brie, St. 
Giair, and Huron, am the channels by which these 
Takes are connected. 

‘The exstern division, then, consists of four dis- 
tricts: Bastern and Johnstown on the St. Lawrence, 
Ottawa and Bathurst on the Ottawa, In comprised 
jn 1685 a population of 87,880. It is well watered, 
pot only by the two great rivers, but by several im= 

rant tributaries, of which the largest fall into the 

Hawa. ‘The Petite Nation, rising only about five 
niles from the St. Lawrence, near Johnstown, trav- 
frses the tetritory in a line nearly due northeast. 
‘The Rideau, the Mississippi (quite distinct from the 

oa. central river of that namie), and the Madawaskay 
Fee in the Midland District, and flow in an easterly 
firection tll they reach the Ottawa, ‘The only im 

+ Goutleys Statistical View of Upper Canad eli p Be 
14, 5 T9228 Boucle, VOL Lp 1 88 8 108110, 297 
latin, p28. 
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portant tributary to the St. Lawrence is the Ganan. 
‘qui which falls into It neat Lansdown 

fea of hs prt of Canada ho bean some. 
what variously reported, bat appears: on the whole, 
hot to uniformly good as in the more western ais, 
tits, “Considerable tracts aro ‘sandy, some ao 
marshy, and others are broken and rocky. "There 
is not wanting, however, a very fair proportion of 
fino laud. The climate being inore nbrthery than 
ou the upper course of the rivers not so mi and 
te summer ae ehrtr yay even i thea a 
pects, ith the advantage of Lower Canada, “Te 
is alto che benott of bag pene Menicene thet 
agricultural commodities cau be readily turned inte 
tnoney; and the produce of the dairy, with veges 
bes, fruits, and other atiles, whl ssewhore can 
be Taised only for home use hd a valve it shat 
market, There is an easy conveyasice 10 it by the 
¥ivers, though the ronds inthe inland townships ae 
very ‘detective. Its. progress, however, hat, bern 
paricularly retarded by large and improvitent grants 
fo American loyalists, disbanded cfoers and sol, 
diors, or favourites of the raling powers.” Many of 
these have altogether neglected thre lot, and Tow 
hhave turned them to. account with that astive snd 
Jeyproving.spint’ which has animated. the. recent 
classes of British emigrants, ‘The nutary sellers 
itis said, generally showed themselves focapabls 
of the persevering labour necessary fo bring wid 
land into productive state, and took the: hea ope 
porns a cling hk Somes Hence 
rogress, thought great and rapid, hae not equalle 
that of the western districts, tawsrde wich the 168 
of immigration has been ehfenly directed, 

The central portion, which we consider as cone 
sisting of the Midland, Neweastle, and. Home die: 
feet, has its base pin the northora shores of Lake 
Outi, whence it extends towards. the Ottawes 
but, long before reaching that boundary, which froma 
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the direction of tho stream, becomes more and more 
fhe ditec sory race of selement disappears amid 
alatant, e707 less forest. This forms by far the 
one ras aoeive part of Upper Canada, and from te 
saan eescpof fer fand extremely valuable." 
ahundans cyovery twas the least ocexpedy being 
oF te no eyed Dut the vicinity of the govern= 
nome cone, ‘Tho eastern was nearer to Lower 
ment stator no western pravessed great facilities 
Canad Te hrados eth which viow chiefly is upper 
forthe Mri erly times resorted fo. Bat thetile 
quarter wijon wriich has hately Hosted nto Canada 
Si aclisin a. erent degroe, towards this 
as carci. was ound more frtful and much 
gentea eg han tho easter while fe has @meage 
dene orke! forts agriultural produce chan 
or mS roan accorngly wo the Tae A 
rears ies beon astonishing. ‘The population 
1 eae tated, by Mr, Gutrlay at 87.759; in 
in SH yal rnan fo 88,600; in 1632 {0 115,904; and 
Fee Tionaia,  Ieis watered by the Moira, 
Jn 1695 IY other rivers of some magnitude. This 
Trent an ooted with a chain of important lakes, 
deste iad of whichis to large one named Simcoe 
a the henge aford eonsideraote aecoramogatin to 
Toes ates though they low from too short a 
fhe colon om an adequate conveyance i eile 
distance toe to sereteh much farther northward. 
jon were ja ho county of rontenaeyin the Ni 
1a Ee eiba was the original capital of Upper Can: 
Sand Dist ga after the transference of the seat of 
ade a orto Toronto, contnved the most flourish 
governed riclural colonies formed in the west 
rd te ater the. pre-eminence. Tf advan 
Fare to paliton the site of Port Prontenae, at the 
Heer rhe Be amrence with Lake Onto; & 
Junction Gyuleh has aie it 10 considerable impor- 
owcatesvl iy. 108- Gouri Ath 489, 497 
sible io 8% 
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{ance as the main entrepot between the lower and 
upper province. "Barks of trom 80 40 nearly 200 
fons carry on an active intercourse with "Toronto, 
Niagara, and other places on the lake and magaigt 
ent steam-vessels convey passengers t0 ad from 
those place About half iH mile distant is a low 
Benton ening im Pot Predereg which with a 
‘ther parallel one terminating in Boiss Henry, en 

loses Navy Bay, the depot forthe maritime arma- 
iment formed daring tho late war.” Ow ils westerg 
bile ie dockyari, with other 
in this iand station were bu 
ships inthe British navy. 
falied 4196 inal 

York, in the county ofthe same namseyin the Home 
District, end: which bas now assumed. the Indian 
name of Toronto, isthe oficial capital of Uppet Can 

da the residence of the governon the seat of the 
Courts of justice, and the place where the Parliament 
Assembles, No town ithe province has made 60 
rapid s progress, “In 1709 M. Bouchete saw the 
Spot covered with dense and irackiess forest, on 
the border of which stood one soltary wigwam,” Tn 
1794 the town was founded, and in few yeurs at 
tained a considerable magnitude. "It remained loug 
inert Kingrion in Sit wan suposed to 
Contain only 4000 faabitants. "The great anprove- 
ment, however, of the western distrits, and the ex 
tensive sales of land made there, both by governs: 
ientand th Cana Company ave now renee 
icevery way the more important places an by tel 
Tast accounts ts population had tigen 100800. The 
Sireeis aro spacious, and regulanty deposed t right 
‘angles. ‘The harbour is formed by a long narrow 
Peninsula, enclosing & cneular basin about mile 
Bnd a half indiameter, affording spuciousand secure 
Accommodation for shipping 

‘The Weslam Section of Upper Canada, though 
Jess extensive than thoso just described, postenses 
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ch advantages of soil climate, and stustion as ren 
fore it fully equal to thom in value and importanee. 
Teehatints of clong tnregular peninsula, enlosed by 
Heconssvo portions of tie grest lake and iver chain 
BeCanade. his boundary beginning with the west 
ot hore of Lake Ontariyiscontineed by the Nias 
$i chanael, Lake Brie, the Detroit, Lake and Riv 

ase ate ant the southern and partof the easter 
Shore of lake Huron, It terminates lie beyond 
Golenehy whence, sretching across to Lake Gata 
cose not by the Home District nd the Indian 
Taito. tte surface is singularly level, seareely 
xerraudig any ommence that dexcrves to bo called 
Sil axcept tothe niige already deserved 2s run- 
Ait in a elvuttous line fom the neighbourhood of 
Tovonto to Niagara. Even it heights seldom ex- 


























{ceed 100, and never 360 feet. Besides that no part 
fs very distant from the grand line of water-commu- 
ication, several fige rivers traverse the interior. 
We most considerable is the ‘Thames, which, rising 


in the London District, and running westward about 
150 miles through a fine country, fails into Lake St. 
Chair. Ibis navigable for large vessels 10 Chatham, 
filteen miles up, and for boats nearly to its source. 
Parallel to it on the north, though with a shorter 
Course of not more than 100 miles, is Big Bear Creek, 
whieh throws itself into one of the branches of the 
Hver Si, Clair, Next to the Thames in magnitude 
ts the Ouse, Hsing in the Home District, and flow- 

cetion southeast, tll, by 8 very 
serpent aches Lake Erie. ‘Ttis uavie 
gable for schoouers about twenty-five miles above 
Fis mouth, and considerably higher for boats. ‘The 
Welland or Chippeway, nearly parallel to it, runs 
into the Niogara after & course of only fifty tiles; 
bat this river has become iamporsant on account of 
the canal cut from it to Ontario on one side and Erie 
fon the other, which has obviated those obstructions 
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by which the navigation of the Niagara channel 1s 
rendered impracticable. 

‘The soil of this extensive tract is almost entirely 
alluvial, consisting of a black or yellow loam, some 
times thixed with sand, and covered with & thick 
siratum of vegetable mould, ‘The forests are dense, 
Dut uot, 8 in other quarters, entirely uninterrupted 
‘opening rather, in some pluces, into wide preifes 
or expanses of natural meadow. "The cowitry has 
by sanguine writers been described as everywhere 
Iixuriantly ferile + and though minuse surveys have 
discovered light-and_sandy tracts of considerable 
extent, there is, perhaps, scareely ‘a spot on the 
globe which it nay not'rival. ‘The elimate of a 
Country situated between the 422 and 46th paralile 
‘ought to bo that of the south of Frances Butyin con. 
Sequence of « pecutinrity in the American concent, 
this does not procure an exemption {rom several 
months of frost and snow. Stil its winter is con: 
Siterably shorter, and ite summer longer than in any 
other part of Upper Catada. 

Such advantages drew the attention of European 
setters to this quarter earlier than from its distance 
might have been expected, and portions of it were 
brought into eukivation ‘when the rest of Upper 
Canada was a wilderness, "The French, when form. 
tng stations for the fur-irade at ite western extrem. 
ity, were tempted by the fertile banks of the De- 
troit, between Lakes Erie and St. Clair, and estab. 
lished number of seigniories similar fo, those on 
the St Lawrerice in Lower Canada, "At the end of 

great-American contest, a number of disbanded 
troops oF banished lovaliss, who, in he course. of 
military operations, had become acquainted ‘with 
the Niagara district, or to whose former residence 
and habits it was congenial, accepted grants in ie 
In 1e02, Colonel Talbot, having formed the plan of 
a setleinent on the most ceitral pat! of the northe 
fern coast of Lake Eve, obiained from government & 
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rant of 100,000 ares, on condition of locating = 
Fran ot ny B00, which condition he has 
settler apo niga. From these causes the pop 
successful i aitaiued to to estimated number 
a geht 152 fad sen to 55,00, in 1882 
ot ean and in 1885, 10 124088." 

AO 605 20 Saas divided into four districts: 
Gorn, Lonrion, Ningara, and Wester. 

ore, London My clanete, Canada exhibits in many 

tii rose bing. dsemiarty to Europe.” 18 
Bacar the temperature is much lower under 
the frst lectus ang this remark applies 0 the 
the same Th America. ‘Thus Quebec, in 402 
whole ot Nio the sume fttude wth Nantes in 
49,8 ei fho. mem annual tomperature of the 
17g Arab of the later, 54 68% adference of 
former er inburgh and Copenhagen, though 
nearly 1S ge fut north than Quevee, exceed It 
amore than 9 Fai the one by 6 the other by 4 

ea anal eanaion the great ciferenee in she 
dene tide of winter and sumimer; the gold of he 
temperate erat of the other being moch more {- 
one and the hose countries where the anual mean, 
sere ne, While the medium vemperatare of 
is the sam Santen aout 40-40", at Ghee it 8 
wintey at Napa of sumer is nearly identical; 
148 iPgrole, at ane second 6800", Nay, the 
the fr tee natiest- month, which at Nantes is 
mean, of Qucboe is 73,402." The summer of this 
72a, Gompared co tha of Edinburgh ie slmost 
ee ceeding it by ten degrees, ain the bot 
tropical ee foueteenh ven fn London the eat 
test iad ade, whereas in Canada, dung July 
rorely ates Jonally 20” higher.t These. great 
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hueats, however, leave the average still much lower 
‘han in European places under the same latitase, 

We do not intend to enter here into any discussion 
of the theories formed on this subject, nove of which 
seem yet to be fully established,” ‘The infuence of 
the winds, which boy chiely from the northwesy 
over a vast expause of frozen continent; the position 
of the adjacent ocean, flied with felds adie 
(of ico, detaelied from the arctic shores; the uncul, 
tivated state of the soi, covered wih vast forests 
and swamps; these have been the chick causes as, 
signed for so remarkable a ciferense 

‘There prevails a goneral opinion that, since Brit 
ssh America has beon partially cleared and euiivaved, 
the extremes of both simmer heat and winter cold 
have noen sensibly mitigated, Others, however, 
maintain that the Variations are ensual and ten 
rary, and that the changes referred to have ss sot 
takeh place on too small a seale to produce dy 
marked effect 

‘he prevaling winds in Canada are the northeast, 
northwest, and southwest, ‘The fra, tlowing tors 
the ocean, brings rain, snow, and tempesty te oor 
nd, from'a vast extent of frozen laity is dry sod 
Intensely cold; the last, from wariner regioes: i 
mild and agreeable. Inthe height of susiner the 
ur is often quite stl, the sky brightly elon andthe 
rays of the sun beat Rercely upon the cari The 
nights at this season are bonutiflly transparent 

‘Greatand sulden transitions fot heat ts eold also 
characterize this region. ‘These are, of course, pro, 
duced by changes of wind, acensioning a rapid teins 
sition from the one to the otherot those exagemne 9 
Which the whole continent is lable. "The tropics 
ountries being equally warm in the New ast ie 
O14 World, the hot and éold climates aren the forme 
hearer to ench ‘other, and more apt to come Ine 
collision. ‘These sudden changes have theveleet of 
rendering every kind of atmospheric agitation, and 
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more especially thunder and lightning, peculiarly 

"The order of the seasons also varies materially 
from that which prevails in Hurope. ‘The absence 
Or spring is generally ineident to climates where the 
winter is very longaud severe. ‘The moderate heat 
Of the advancing season appears absorbed in the 
process of converting the stow and ice into a liquid 
Btate, and ean thus set ouly imperfectly upon the 
faimosphiere, By the time this change is accom. 
plished, the sun's rays have become powerful and 
fre summer is established. Scarcely is the ground 
Cleared of snow when vegetation breaks forth, not 
radvally, as with us, but with almost preternatural 
seidiye The months of June, Tuly, and. August 
Tab intensely hot, and bring all the crops to aspeody 
Maurity. Autumn, whieh, according to some wre 
ters, does not exist in America, is described by oth- 
fers as the most agreeablo of all the seasons. In 
September and October the days are warm, but the 
mornings aud evenings cool arid agreeable ; and the 
Foliage, assuming the varied ausumnal tints, presents 
fan enchanting picture, In November, when frost 
js about to set in, grateful interval usually occurs 
Of whatis termed the Indian summer. A delightful 
Warmth is then felt through the air, while & thin 
Und beautiful haze covers the face of nature.* No 
ational account appears to have been yet given of 
This phenomenon; for the Canadian theory, that it is 
produced by the smoke of distant prairies fred by 
The Indians, is unworthy of refutation, We cannot 
help suggesting, that all the waters, here so abun- 
dant, are thea tundergoing the process of conversion 
from a fluid into a solid form; in the course of 
which they must necessarily give out in large qua 
thies the calorie which held them in state of luide 

* Bouchet, vol: iy p. 299, 0-344, -MGregon, wo iy 
123 Bat ana pe FSIS Gowsiay, ol hy pie 
Davy, p. 21-1. 
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tty. Heat thus devetoped will uaturaly be accom. 
panied with thin fist, whieh is, 4m fact, asually Seem 
ing from the misface of a newy-trogen stream’ 
The winter of Lower Canada commences in the 
end of Noverber,and lasts five monthay or tll the 
tlose of April In the southern parts of the upper 
frovinee is nearly two months hover, "This poe 
Fro, which, m our eoneeptious, appears so dreary, 
tet the Canadian a nenson of cherfulness and ext 
joyment, Warm elothing and due precaution secur 
Ii guinst any dangerous or even patnful eect 
irom the extreme cold. AS the eodutry io enaly 
traversed in every direction by light carole, large 
partes assemble, and enliven the gloom of the year 
festivity and Social intercoursert 
" tenight have been expected thet the 
rigour of the litte, moro especially is extremes 
find sudden changes, would have been peeullarlytry- 
{ng to the human constitution, - Experience, 04 iho 
contrary, has established its decided salubrity. "The 
countries, too, in which the cold is most severe, and 
the ‘contrasts greatest, are found the healthiest, 
Hence Lower is more salubrious than Upper Cana 
dovand the iatter than the United States, "is tue, 
St'the samo time, that diseases originating in cold, 
{ich as rheumatism and peimonary consumption, are 
ie sont commons and it enarkabl hl ver 
all America the teeth are subject to early decay. 
The Upper Province sufers from intermittent fever 
hough not so severely asthe countries farther south 
te distressing and weakening, but seldom fatal 


+ Unfortunately forthe ingenious theory here alvanced,thia 
teculir sate of the atmowptere, 90 common for afew weeks 
enon oy inte fo prt fw suly where the 
raters are overaburvant, is equally experienced SxoughOU8 
fhe Utes St i i Z 
"Bouchet Hoowison, p22, Backe 
Ganda (Sino, Londo, 1830), 9.208, 
 Boucheto, volt p3tk. Grogs vols, p. 196-190, 
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‘rhe aetion of the climate upon agricultural pro- 
retin Is more favourasie in these countries than 
sorrees: which have the sme mean tempera: 

icon The inetse heat even of the shor. summer 
reas e9tn and fruits which will not thrive it ree 
{mis where the same warmth is more equally dis- 

Ecinted throughout the year. Thus Quetie agrees 
inmean annusl temperature with Christianint yet 
nest, searcely ever attempted in Norway, is the 
Napleof Lower Canada, The upper province near. 
{yboineides with the north of Hngland yet the 
Praperthe peach, and the melon come to as much 
fevfecdon suinhetenative ike Hen ie sound 
owing wil} In this respect British America 
Sons tot to fall nach short of Buropean counteies 
ner the same latitude, Tes winterscody at the 
Same time, enables it to combine the products of 
he northefn with those of the southern temperate 
Elimates. By the side of the fits above mention: 
Siifourish the strawberry andthe raspberry while 
She evergreen pines are copiously intermingled with 
Vie oaks ihe eli, and others of ampler foliage. ‘The 
‘woods are filled with therichfur-bearingauimale that 
Tdong to an arctic climate. ‘The only difeulty is 
foundwith such agetcltural productions ay, uate 

Ufnilder skies, are improved by wintering in the soll 
‘Autumn wheat, for example, has not yet succeoded 
inuower Canada; and several of the more delicate 
Artificial grasses have failed. ‘The farmer likewise 
Tiers tnconvenience frou the short inerval in 
hitch all his operations ‘of sowing, reaping, and 


+ Oar author is eertsiny under a misao here. Althong 
nese ite wll glow: and Zowetins inate in Uppee Cana, 
they ee always suey ifeior In ate std. avour to those prot 
headin more southern aids, 2 

te oe eet in howeey, om hat 
vustaly ultivated fy tegen. Perhaps he orgepat botany 
Splatt resenting Soom Ba 

PBuuckette, ros op 896. Backwoods, p. 143, 144, 
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harvesting must be completed, while he i left with- 
ut occupation during the long romainder of the 





(ore closing his general view of Canada, itmay 
necessary 4 intouce some paice of Ue quote 
No orl Bas arisen between Britatt ad the Uae 
Wa" States respecting shel common boundaries. 
‘he wage ters often deed in tenes have given 
‘spe and diffeuties: but iis seldogny 2s 
ine present instaneo, that they apply to ternitory 
{10.000 square mils’ oF 600,000 aren. Though 
ihn tet ita present only an nbroken forest yet 
tt consis in general of feile land, the process 
Steolontzion, now rapidly approachisg itil at 
to'very distant. period render it of great value 
oun nauons meidainthetr claim in very peretop- 
tory manner: and Bouchotte, wth otber witers on 
th eh Sopa ith she mint tation 
the ea of yieldog’a single inc,” "We respect the 
palviotie cul ofthese authors; Yet, when such feel 
ge chry a people to unreasozable demande, aed 
preveut them from listening to argument may Tead 
initous consequences, "We shal therefore 
ir 40 epproech the subject impartial sed 
itas if totaly abstracted from either British of 
mien interest 
the terme of the treaty on which the dispate hin- 
ges ate iat the boundary shall be draws “ela 
{he tigthanas which dette oe reer tha omply ere 
tales into the rey St Laurence from thse Sek fa 
tno the Allie Ocean” Thess works were 
tclin completo ignorance respecting tho county ef 
Srhich they wero intended te dispose,” Instead of 
One highland tach whose opposite waters fal ino 
the epscifed receptacles, hore are two ridges, cone 
sidersbly distantand evclosing between fret the 
wide expanse of the dleputed fertory. Through 
ut its contre, from west to east owe tbe St ob, 


* Bouchette, vol. iy p. 18,26, Gregor, vol p. 140, 
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retthel one range. and the south side of the othe 
sf eietish, as their Boundary, claim the inostsoutt= 
wae fe kiericans tne most hortheny of these two 
Bilt HOF duius sce how these claims will agree with 
the terme of tie treaty 
Hes British boundary clearly falls ous condition ; 
all tho rivers on its southern side fall into the At- 
sere: Mc on the northern it entirely, als, for 
ante ey all fow into the St. Joh and not one 
thot ches the St. Lawrence, . Here, then, vo 
aro own a want of coineidence with the lit- 
carrera of the convention,  Bouchetlo does not 
grat his and allows "ait the letter of the treaty 
Se"Yogh has deseribed a boundary which the physi. 
oAed Rydrographieal divisions of the country to 
far nlaGl “Tenered it utterly impossible substan 
Sry tp esi” He contend however, a 
HatD ofessed design of contemplating “ reciprocal 
Me arges and mutual conveniences ad of Bro- 
Becding upon * principles of liberal equity and rec\- 
pel toy deity te pn fra of 
preety one, howorer, are very ‘vague grounds on 
un. to delermine a'maticr of uct: and, besides, 
wei do notvery aistinelly nee their Bearing in our 
Ny doubt it would be advantageous and 
SSuveniont for Britain to got the whole of this ter- 
Sony's but we eannot expect that the Americans 
TillSce the reciprocal benefit of their Tosing, the 
Whole,” ‘They, on the contrary, maintain that their 
Soundary is Beetly and erally conformable to the 
tous of the treaty. he rivers on one side of it 
Uerloustedly. flow into the St. Lawrence, while on 
the other tey reach the St. john’ which last flls 
ito the Bay of Fundy, and that bay communicates 
inith the Aifantie.*, ‘This, they pretend, is equiva 
Teal to the original rivers falling directly into the 






































ome of them fll into the Ristigouehe, and thenes into 
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Atlante Ocean, But such an intorpretation appears 
ib as to be wholly Inconsistent with she precision 
‘which ever_ought fo be observed inthe terms Of & 
Positive treaty. "he obvious meaning was, that the 
Fvers descending from the ridge in question wero 
uch as fail nto the open Atlaitic, and not merely 
connected with i in tis indirect manner. It cane 
fot fora moment be doubted, that the Sst Was the 
ing of the negotiator; that they had im view? 

the Pensbscotthe Kennebec, andthe other stam 
flowing from te north to the ovean. - We do not 
thorefore thiak dat the Amerieans sland on betier 
trou than the British ast the iteral terms of the 
eaty. Nay, weare convinced that these terms are 
wholly ineapable of being executed, as they were 
Ubvioisly framed by persons entirely ignorant of 
the tenrtory in question 

in order to adjust this diffrence, it was agreed by 
the two contracting powers, on the 12th of January, 
{edo refer ie to the arbitration of the King of 
Holland." Accomdingly. on the 10th January, 1881, 
His majesty delivered’ his award, in which he con 
Clnded that neither of the proposed boundaries 
ould be. held as at all conformabie tothe term of 
the treaty, and proposed, therefore, in thei steady 
the river St John, which, as ale stated, flows 
{rough the idle of the disputed dist.” ‘This 
fociston ws rejected by both parties, who repre- 
Sent at holes ante he edly on 
rch was to interpret the treaty in reference to the 
frigid forms, not to throw iv aside and sobatiete 
th Bay of Chaar, which ils connected with tb Attic, 
ttt cate ine 
consiirnti’ sped upward the. enor 6 the St, Jen, sho 
serait ott erent Loney We Sa pais 
Re tg titutar of etn ep auag p 
UW aifhee he Aueviun fener ss 
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‘an entirely new boundary of his own contrivance. 
He had produced, they said, not an interpretation, 
Bor a compromise. This is no doubt true; yet, 
Ryteoing with his majesty, thet the treaty eannot be 
Melligibly interpreted, or possibly acted upon, 
dnd that the affair can be adjusted only by mutual 
Soncession, we eanmot help thinking that the expe- 
Gent proposed was deserving of a favourable con- 
Sideration. he St. John divides the territory into 
{wo not very unequal portions; the possession of 
the northern bank would seeure to Britain the com- 
Mhuufeation between New Brunswick and Canada, 
nd prevent the frontier of the Uniced States from 
Shorbaching too close on the St. Lawrence. A.wa- 
fer boundary, where it can be procured, is usually 
preferred as the most precise and defensible; and 
WSs very probable that in this case it would ‘have 
een ‘adapred by the negotiators in 1783, had, they 
hot been wholly ignorant of its existence. At all 
Dota it Js extremely desirable that some adjust- 
Mnont should take place as speedily as possible, bee 
Tore the increasing importance of the lend shall en- 
Ger iva subject of serious dissension between two 
great nations.* | 




















+ Bouchet, vol typ 18-82, 480-498. _I'Gregor, vol iy 





14 wih erat tt ‘ th 
with rogar,to dhe tortry in dispce, te certain that 
fate the wenty of 176, veering to stream flowing 
tothe Si Laren, hn be tai 

Yasmine thar the highs cate bythe Un 
elie aac teped byt ety. Dut hen, rege 
Sites arene casiden th the seme feat, thatthe streams 
red, by 8 rpms tom the designated highlands cal lo into 
fanning te Oceans aud here te Brish eae contends that 
fhe Atlan Osean; ad bore Pe ia memach os The Waters 
ta ate ren that i he 3, John ad te tributaries ave 
See ie iy af Fundy whic, sy they, eatmot be 
ita cna the coon tatty al fw into 
Feeereic® Gin thither proceed to set pra very different 
te A wy: preteling that certain other highanis, iy 
thf the Sc Jolin an the disputed terry, aro the 
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ves ited bp the treaty on the ground thatthe stream 
taming tower rom the ian sete Fengbco a toe 
ennbort fal vet no the aii tet re ho 
siren ogg these meant hialende which, 
fw ita tha St Lorene.” Sl ay he Brith ean we 
haven grt rearon for oor clin ag ou have tr yote fas 
much oy anu the tothe ighand ws tee boon 
ryote rnd oly ns copditon of he ey whe ner 
ikki ihe note sour; no ews cane te et 
'n oponon to this Amevenn goverment conten, and 
sreumoc uly, bot ba conto of the tet ot 
{hate taeda the only ny tha they pve ea 
1, by kis they have the toe beiorn sans 
Shih’ fom thee and fom’ thers te Sree Aor 
ciety a tbe St Lene, oho int the sane 
runing in th, ner te canal on eet ie 
Fence af eoorraon they soe fused So, ee the 
Rte of the St Job's in dwng nthe ay Pandy 
Should bw conned wit the ugandan of SS 
inayat dowing into te Anes snc he ay a rach 
ar of tnt ocean and as achat of tose, ecg 
aus and pening bony tf 
‘Sich re the stoonte of the American els, And noe lt 
pebny const! the cote ea top by he Hell eas 
ee oie feng oy oy, 
thet favour stee nether the Penobecae nor the ennebeck, 
aay antenna i 
_ Whataver nay be th thariter ofthis objeesion whether I be 
Telvownded orn ie ea be canta aah gue 
fery choosing oval themaevor of tt anewet et 
fete sel mn Coe come at 
{ice"ee po fens ronng from the hla agua 
the ‘Bre cabinet into ther St, Laeroney wo tt he eon 
ced hey make ont ast taafacty ene’ ae ty 
ese tere daa phe tee riya 
{hing eu, th American goveimen say the fad teu 
by arte sronge gvonu aie is ZS 
How thi cotrovery tay Sally be dune in inpusie 
to foresee. Neither party maniests a dioposition {0 yield 
a recent evens bard cand the apeebeoon tat stead 
Sitcutin may are" ook be ray eae he 
{ation soul ow ioeneae measizatoectte neque, 
orean we fora moma suppsts watever may be Ih remnk 
peseaosy hat kl come toa hoe BS 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Natce Indians batting Canada ond Bor 
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fart 
der encinge Smoking -Cames,--Diflerent Tribes inhabit- 
By cain Sod Bonde 
Anoxo the intelectual advantages derived from 
ind Beavery of Ameria, perhaps the most impor 
Berens the openng of & now page in the Bistory 
tan ay for fp was there presented under a a%- 
Oot etore viewer by the sages either of the if 
ancient or modern world. the rudest form under f| 
wvigsh they hed observed the han being was that 
Tiled barbarous: and among the Greeks and Ro- 
called (a Geythians wore received as representing 
Tieiman or natures Buty thowglt comparatvely rude, 
tha people hal siready made 1 considerable prog. f 
Haas Ra'hne aris, “They had reached the pastoral 
Sint, possessed numerous flocks and herds, and 
frge Doties under hereditary chiefs. 
‘Tho morforn Europeans, again, have records of j 
ine ‘wien they themselves were litle removed 
fom a sinilar coudition, of which examples sUll 
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exist in the outerborders of the Continent; but the 
fave never beheld nations consisting only of han 
{ls of mien, roaming through an eabounded. and 
continuous forest, having scarcely any animale tae 
ined for service oF food, and supporting themeelves 
Solelyon the preeariony product of thowhase:* On 
the firs intimation of the existence of seh tibesy 
they were inthis part of the world supposed to be & 
assemblage of meager and shivering wretches, 
hose constant exertions must be employed tn at. 
Tempting 1o escape the famine with witch they were 
Dorpetually threatened. The frst discoveretsy ae. 
Eordingiy, wore surprised to find among them tare 
Fors, statesmen, and orators; « prow Facey of dig- 
hifled port emnible in wary mild fa peace, taintas 
ing order without the restraint of law, and uiting 
By the closest ties the metnbers of the’ sume come 
munity. “Such, though with sowie remarkable ox 
Ceptions, was the pleture exhibited by the savages 
ofthe New Worid, particularly In le northern Ge. 
Bions: and’ those vations who dvrelt on the rivers 
4nd lakes of Canada, presented it in the most deck. 
ded features, least modified by the restraints and re: 
finementsof civilized fe. ‘The lngish and French, 
who, duzing nearly three centuries, have been ent 
aged with hem i the relations either of clove 
lance or of deaily war, have leamed to appreciate 
all that is bright a Well as all thats dark and tore 
Hible in the character of this extraordinary race, 
From this intereonrse we are furnished with ample 
Imeans of estimating a state of society so pecullan, 
and 0 remote from that civilization to whiel But 
Tope has attained 
Tn their physical character, the American Todiane 
are considered by Blumeubach as forming a partieus 









































+ ‘This should be somewhat gaaifed. The native tides of 
the New Worl, at tho tine of its dieovery, were hol wnace 
‘quasi with wate o finn corm, whieh toy eativoved a 
de vay, as prt of their meaue of wbtstencee dm Bd 
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ecabens lc eral) bneectad b 


+ Lavronce's Lecimes on Physiolosy. Zoology, aul tho 
Natural Hutory of Man (lame, Lorton 1894) pe a6 Ades 
History uf the anersas Tuhace (oy Looe, E7 

‘Weld’ ‘Travels \a North ‘Amores and 

0), p. S16-307 
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in the felds. In the O1d Word, the intermediate 
Unts between white and black are generally varitiog 
of brown and yellow. The red tnt is considered 
Characteristic ot the New Worl. We most, hows 
aver obervv that the aver Alay Who led 
“upward of thirty yeare among. the Indians, post 
tively neserte that is aifetaly produced: igen 
fhe oil grease, and other unctuous substances with 
which ‘they Keep thelr’ skin constantly” smeared 
there is dissolved the jute of a root which gratual 
Ainges ito this colour. Ho sate, tata white may 
rho spent somo yours with the natives and adorned 
Himeein'their’ manner, completely” wequired it 
Chuarievoix seems also to lean to the tame opinion: 
Weld, though rather inclined to dissent from Ie 
Admits that such a notion was adopted by miasio 

fies andor who had ested fng ithe cou 
try.” This certain tht the inhabitants glory in this 
Colour and toga Kuropeans who hate Notas 
nondescript beings, not fully ented 10 the name 
ofmen "Ar maybe noticed wn ht chs tt 

Humboldt declares tht the ides of is general prove 
lence could never have arisen in equiuoetial Amey 
fea, or been snguested by the view ofthe natives ta 
thal region; yet these provinces include by far te 
larger part ofthe aboriginal population. The people 
of Nootka Sound and ather districts of the ori. 
Wester coast are neatly as white as Europeans; 
Which may’ bo ascribed, we think 49 their ample 
Clothing abd spacious habitations: ‘Thus we fed 
ations appear limited tc the eastera tribes of North 
AAmerles, among whom generally prevails the cus, 
tom of palnting’or smearing the skin with thet fae 
wourite colour. “We are not prepared to express 
Aecided opinion on this subject; but it obviously 
Fequiay cloner investigation than thas yot ne 


Lawmence,p. 08. Humbolits Personal Narrative of Trae 
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‘The hic is another particular in which the races 
of mankind remariably difer.. hho rader classes 
Ste generally defective, either in the abundance oF 
ually of that graceful appendage; and the bait of 
the Alnorican Taian, like that of thetr allied type 
tne Mongols is coare, back, thin, bat strong, ahd 
growing 10 a'great length. Like the Iter, als, by 
euros coinedene most of them remove tom 
very part ofthe head, withthe exception of «tut 
Su the'crown, which they cherish with much gare. 
tho eteumatane, Hower, which as excita the 
enest attention’ is the absence of bea, spp. 
Eently entire, among all the people of the New 
World, “The cary travellers vowed it ax 8 natural 
Gotcieney; whence Robertson and other eminent 
Atrtrs ive ev ifrred the cxtenc of rome 
IMng peculiarly fechle in their whole frame. Bat 
ihe assertion, with all the inferences founded upon 
thiep far-a8 relates to the North, American tribes, 
his been completely refited by recent observation: 
‘Pie original growin has bee found weary, if not 
trolly, es ample ss that of uropeans: atthe 
Thomo fe appears, every trace is eiiously obit 
Grated. ‘Pie's effected by the aged female, 0 
Eially with a species of clamshell, but now by 
feaud of spiral pleces of brass-wire supplied by tho 
raters, With these an old aquave will in «few 
Intntes reduce the. chin to a state of completo 
Smoothness; and sight appteations during the year 
lear away such straggling hairs 28 may happen to 
Sprout. It is only aitong old men, who. become 
areless of their sppenranee, that the beard bogins 
obo percoptiie. A late English traveller strongly 
Fecontmends to his countrymen a practice which, 
Though scarcely accordant with obr ideas of manly 
sels tothe Fquincist Regions of te New Contot vl 
eo Lami oooh trp eas pe Wap gi 
Smite JounstoaVopoge io Non ener So, 
Elon nd), hsp 
ae 
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fie not te expen fo minis’ 
roa ly onble, “Phe Tada fave 
probably adopted this usage, as it remover ano 
acle ty the fantastic painting of the fase whine 
ley value so highly. ‘full beard, at all even’ 
when it was first seen on their Preteh visite a 
Said to have been viewed with peculiar antipathy, 
and 10 have greatly enhanced the pleasure wit 
Which they killed these foregnore.s 
The coinparative physic strength of savage and 
civilized nations hss been 2 subject of controversy: 
A.geueral impression has obtained thatthe former, 
ined to simple and active habit, acquires dechied 
Superiority ; but experienee appears fo have page 
that this Sonclasiow wil fougded”” Garate RSet 
battle, when a struggle takes place between man sigh 
mane Jada Bun ‘worsted in jurine 
exercises, such as wresiling, he is most freeontle 
thrown, aad in leaping comes short of his antasene? 
Even i walking or running, it fora show disor, 
ho is Tet behind; but in these last" movemente 
Possesses a power of perseverance and coma 
exertion 'o which there is scarcely any meme 
An, individual has been Known te travel meaty 
hy miles in aday, and arnive at his destinntod 
ont ay, ple of fag Thee lng 
Journeys, also, ate equently perfortned without os 
Felesiment, anf eved neg ene any 
with heavy burdens, their capacity ot supporeee 
Which is uly wonder. For aboun wel one 
deed, « strong European will Keop ahead of aa 
Jndian; but then he begins to fag, while te ones 
Proceeding with unalvcred paces Sutatrips his eon, 
siderably.” Even powerlal animals exonot eet 
them in this respect. "Many of their etiized oat 
+ Weld. 3 
pons aide 
feaied Suen 
cic en Let, 
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ersaries, when overcome in war, and fleeing before 
hom on swift horses, have, after long chase, been 
bvertaken and sealped.” 
flaring. thus given a view of the persons of the 
Inttant, are may proceed to consider the manner in 
Tndtay thoy are'clotned and ornsmented, ‘This last 
Myjvet might have been expected to be a very sec 
oblery ofes among tries whose means of subsist 
oe sana precarny bt ag 
ros peing tho ease, that there Ts scarcely any pur- 
foe enepies smh of their ie ad Te- 
aa hey have availed themselves of European 
gard anneto proce each a small mirror, in which, 
mverefime to Gino, they view their personal decora 
from Making care that-overything’ shall be in the 
tone, erfestondee.  Binbalishuent, however, is 
imesiich expended on wotual clothing, which iss 
Oe chiehy arranged with view to convenience. 
hand of shoes, they wear what are termed moc- 
saat ousting of one stip of sof leather wrap- 
cag round the foot, and fastened in front and behind 
Prtpeanss walking over hard roads, soon knock 
these pieces; but the Tadian, tripping over show 
Reese awesinis them light ad agreeable chausure 
oF Best ep the middle of the thigh, a pieco of leath- 
Tesco tightly fitted to the limb, serves instead 
Sf pantatoonss stockings, and boots; it is sometimes 
ot Faden so eiose as never to be taken off, To a 
set or indie round the waist are fastened two 
Shroga’ oe before and the oiior at the back, each 
Soromibat more tans foot square; and these are 
somected byt pieceof cloth ike a russ, oftenused 
ras ae a capactous pocket, The use of breeches 
eo te ge always repelled with contempt, a8 cum 
Hedatand effeminate. Asam article of female dress, 
tree apuld consider them less objectionable; but 
Lawrence, p25 Weld. 388 980. Longs Voronoe 
me lta Interior ad Tear io, Leno 
Mon, 
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that the limbs of a warrior should be thus manected, 
appears to them utterly preposterous. "They wore 
Pariculrly seandalized Gt ceeing an oes? hee 





them fastened over the shoulder by races, and 
nover after gave him any ame but ‘ed-Brerch, 

‘The garments now enumerated form tho whole 
of theirpermanent dress. Ou occasions of eeremnos 
by, indeed, or when exposed to cold, they pot or 
i short shirt fastened atthe neck and wrist, and 

re ita long loose robe, close oF hel together 
in front. "For this purpose they now generally prec 
fer an Hnglish biaaket. All thecg selon wero 
originally fabricated from the skins of wild nimalg 
hut at present, unless for the moceasins, and som 
limes the leggins, Europewn stufs are preferred. 
‘The dress of the Temale searely fers from that 
cof the male, exeept that the apron rexehes down te 
the knees; id even this is sald to havo oeen adopt, 
since their aequaintanee with civilized nations 
‘Tue early French writers relate an tmmsing apeo: 
dlote to. prove how litle dress was consilered ss 
making adistinetion between the sexes. The Ursw, 
Tine nuns, having edvested x Huron gi, prosented 
her, on ter marrige to. one of her countrymen 
with 4 complete and handsome suit of cathes'a ts 
Parisian style.” ‘They were much surprised, some 
days after, to see the husband, who bad ungeherouse 
Iy seized the whole of his bride's attire and array 
1 himself init, parading brck and forwerd in oka 
of the convent, and betraying every symptom of 
the most extravagint extitation, "This was farhor 
heightened when he observed the Indies erowdhog 
to the window to see him, anf a universal amie 
Spread over their countenances. 

‘These vestments, as already observed, are simple, 
and adapted only foruse, To gratify hi passionate 
love'of ormament, the Tndian seeks chiefly to load 

+ Cyn Nova Francia Pare 861) 9.6804. Adi 
pi Wall one 
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his person with certain glittoring appendages. | Be- 
bis Pereocontal of Europeans, shells and feathers 
{0 the Toads but, singe thet period, these, com 
tookides have. becn nese supplanted by beads 
modi acetets and sila toys, which are inserted 
ings iy nto rarions parts of his apparel, partiou 
Pry'the jite apron in front. “The ehief® usually. 
lay tA? yreasiplate ornamented with, them; and 
eng all classes it ivan object of the greatest ae 
nor alhave tie largest possible nimber suspend 
bilge the er. That organ therefore, ig not bored, 
Pura tovsuel an extent that stick of wax may 
pe eed chrougt the aperture, which is then Toad. 
be Pea al tho bawbles that ean be mustered and 
$2 fhe welght of these gradually draw down the 
Hing fap tlt rest on the shoulder and the oF- 
yin thomaclves cover the breast, the Tndian has 
Teluhed tis most height of finery "This, howey- 
rracpe precarious splendour’ the ear becomes more 
SEamote unt tosuppor. the burden, when at length 
pomeaceiett he bane of reer event 
igitfwaggish comrade, lays at his fet all his deco 
yac’Sith the. portion of flesh to which they 
‘few alteched. Weld saw very few who had pre- 
Nivea thie organ entre through life.” The adjust 
were" of the hale, again, 1s.an_ object of especial 
Tly. As already observed, tho. greater part is 
onstally eradicated, leaving only a tuft, varying in 
Shape at place, according to taste and national eu 
dae vat ueually encircling the crown. ‘This lock 
Je Uiuek full of feathers, wings of birds, shells and 
Srery. kind, of fantastic ornament ‘Phe. women 
svea2 thes long and flowing, and contrive to eolect 
TConelderable number of orsaments fOr ity as well 
as for their enrs and dress" 

ut itis upon hisskin that the American wer- 
riot chiedy lvishes his powers of embelishment. 

* rusia p: 6, Chale, vl fy p18 120. Weld 
et 58, hdl 
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His tasto in doing so is very different from ours, 
* Whe european” sys Cetais,"stcies 
keep hs skin clean, and free from every extrane: 
‘us substance, the Indian's aim tay shat his by the 
‘ecunmulation of oi, grease, and paiut, may shine 
like that of a roasted pig” Soot Seraped from the 
bottoms of Kettles, the juices of herbs, having’ a 
green, yellow, and, above alla vermilion tiny, for 
ered adhesive by combination with oll and gretaey 
are lavishly employed to adorn his person, or ae, 
cording to our idea, to render it hideous, Black and 
Fed alternating with each other in varied. stipos, 
are'the favourite tins. Some. blacken the face, 
Jesving inthe mide s red cirele, including the up’ 
per lip and tip of the nose. others have ate spot 
‘neath ear, or one eye hick andthe other of a fed 
colour. In war the black tint is profusely laid ony 
the athers being only employed to heighten its ef 
fect, and give to the countenance  terite expross 
sing. "M, de Tracy, when governor of Canada, wa 
told’ by his tndian alien, shay with bis. good hi 
toured face, mold ner iit ene wih 
any degree of awe. They besought him to place 
Frisell under their trust? when Shey woul) Sass 
rake him such that his very aspect would stike 
tcrvor. The breast, arms, a legs are the seat of 
thore permanent snpressions, anlogous to the tat- 
Uooing ofthe South Sea Islanders. ho colours are 
either elaborately rubbed in, or Axed by slight tn, 
Sisions with needles ani sharp pointed Vonee Tite 
fotdian spirit, and the animal that forme the sy 
Gol of his tribe, are. te. frst-objectsdelineak 
Aer this, every memoraile expla and particularly 
‘the enemies whom he lis slain and sealped, are dle 
gently graven on some part of his figure? 20 that 
the body of an aged warrior contains the history of 
his ait 

+ Creurag, p62 Charlene, vl i, ps 18, Wald, p 
422, "lon ens Nove ace al 10, wes 
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‘The means of procuring subsistence must always 
form an important branch of national economy. 
Winters take'a superteal view of savage life, and, 
Seeing how scanty tho articles of food are, while 
The'demand is necessarily urgent, have. assumed 
{hat the efforts to attain hein must absorb his whole 
Jhind an searetly leave room forany other thought 
Burson the eontrery, these aro to him very sub- 
dutfuate objects, "Po perform round of dally Ia- 
fourreven though ensuring the most ample provision 
forts wants, would be equally contrary to his ne 
Siisation and supposed dignity. Ho wil not deign 
fo fallow any pursuit whieh does not, at tho saa 

tines clude enterprise, adventure, and exeitement, 
Hunding, which the higher classes in the civilized 
arts ofthe world pursue for mere recreation, is alk 
Frost he only osxpationconeiere of sient 
Inportance to engage his tention. tis peculiar 

Undeared by i resemblance to war, being carried 
Sn with the same weapons, aud nearly in the same 
Ghanuer. "in his native. sate, the afrow was the 
favorito an amos exclusive instrament frase 
Ig dictant objects; but now the gun has nearly su- 
uiseded i. The great hunts are rendered more an 

Feminge ts ‘well as more effectual, fom being carrie 
oni ego partion an even by whole ties. The 
fmem are prepared for these by fasting, dreaming, 
In! other superstitious observatices, sitar to those 
which we shail find employed in antiipation of war. 
Tn such expeditions, t00, contrivance and skill a 
weil'as Holiness aad elterprise, are largely em 
Ployed. Sometimes a circle is formed, when all 
Theanimels surrounded by i are pressed closer and 
closer, till they are collected in the cent, and fab 
Ghdor’the accumulated weight of weapons. On 
alr oveasions they are driven to the targin of & 
fake or river, in whichy if they attempt to seek ref 
tige, canoes are ready to intercept them. Ele. 
Where a space is enclosed by stakes, ouly @ narrow 
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opening being let, which, by clamour and shouts, 
ihe gate ate compelled iocester and thereby 967 
eared. "In auturon and spring, when the ie is newly 
formed and slight, they are pushed upon itand tote 
loge breaking through, shey are easily caught. "Ta 
winter, when the snow begins to fall raps vo sot 
in whieh planks are so arranged, thatthe animal it 
hatching’ at the bait, ie erushed to death. One 
nally the deer, both for food and clothing, wae the 
most valuable object of chase bu, since ihe trade 
‘with Buropeans has given sueh a prominent impor. 
tance to furs, the hesver hus in some. degree. sup. 
Planted it. Tn attacking this animal, great cares 
{aken to prevent his escape into the water, on which 
his habitation ‘always hordersy and with this view 
Yarious kinds of nets and springes are employed. 
On some oceasions the Indians place themnselr 
upon the dike which encloses his amphibious viliag 
‘They then make an opening in it when the fomateey 
lard by seeing the water flowing out, hasten 1 
this barrier, where. they encounter thelt enemies, 
armed wit all the instruments of destruction, At 
Other times, when ice covers the surface of the pond, 
‘hole is made, ae which the auitnal comes to re? 
Spire; he is then drawn out end secured, “Tho beat 
is a formidable enemy, which must be assaled by 
the combined force of the hunters, who are ranged 
in two rows, armed with bows or muskets.” One of 
them advances and wounds him, andy on being for 
ously pursed, ho retreats between the Ales, tok 
Towed fn the same line by the animal, which i then 
overwhelmed by their united onset. inkling these 
uadrupeds, the natives seem to feel a sort of Kind. 
Hess and sympathy for thelr victim, ‘On vangulahe 
ing beaver or @ bear, they celebrate its praises 
in song, recounting thove good qualities which it 
will never more be able to esplay, yet consoling 
Themselves with the useful purposes 10 watch i 
flat and its skin will be apple 

* Chateaubriand’ Travelin Amen and Kay (2 ol re 
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of the animals usually tamed and rendered sub- 
sctvicnt tg useful purposes, the Indians have only 
the dog. that faithful Trend of man. ‘Thou his 
teres in hunting re valuable, be in treated with 
#er'iee tenderness and is felt to roam about to 
BWrlling, very spavingly. supplied ‘with food. and 
Steer’ A wsionary, who rsiged Vu Huroa vie 
Ian represente his ife ax having beon rendered 
AESeble by these anioals, AL-night. they Tad 
Themselves ou iis, person far the benef of the 
Sermns and, whenever his scanty meal was set 
Yorn thelr shouts wore always frst in tho dah 
Gp’ flesh is eaten, and haseven a peculiar sanctity 
tbh ty i Oia sen fous i te 
Frond to importsome highaid mysterious meaning. 
ut, besides the ehecring avocdtions of the chase, 
other means must be used io ensire the comfort and 
Sibelotonce of the Indian's family’ all of which, 
Rowerers are most ungenerously devolved upon the 
Woaker sex Women; accordnig to Creuxivs serve 
Them ao domestiog, a talor, peasants, and as 
tuum and ong dots no conceir th ay ott 
purposes of ter exisience are recognised, except 
Bisbe of bearing children and performing hard work, 
They til te ground, carry wood and. water, Dail 
Thusd make canoes, snd Baby n whieh Tater pro- 
tussosr howerer; and in Tesping the harvest their 
fons dengn to give ocensional ai0,” So habituated 
tre they fo us ocepatony tht when one of hem 
Sowa party of Hogi soldiers collecting wood, she 
aciaied chat tevas 1 shame 10 see tien domng 
Stomen's work, and began herself to carry a load 
“Through the services of this cuslaved portion of 








Loeion, 188), vl. p. 260-27. Corr rae hag 
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the wide, those savages are enabled to combine in 
4 certain degree the agricultural with the hunting 
fuse, without any mixture of the pastoral, usually 
considered as intermediate. -Culvation, however, 
is limited ‘o small spots in the immesiate vicinity 
or the villages, aid these being usually at the dit- 
tance of sisiegn or seventeen miles from each ot 
fr, it scarecly makes any impression on the ime 
tense expanse of forest. The women, in the be- 
Boning of sunnier ater having burved the stb 
Si the preceding op. rately stir the grovnd with 
along crooked piece of woot; they then throw in 
dhe grain, which'is ehielly the coarse but productive 
species of sinize peeullar to the Continent. ‘The 
Tlions inthe south have a considerable variety of 
free whereas those, of ‘Canada appear C0 fave 
{Tobacco ued to be grovn largely ; but that pro: 
duced by The European sellers is now universally 
Preferred and has become n regular object of trade, 
The grain, after harvest (whieh Is celebrated by a 
festival), is lodged in large. subterrancous store 
lined with hark, where it Keeps extremely” well, 
Previous to being placed in these, it is sometimes 
thrashed, on other occasions ‘merely the vars are 
feutoff and thrown in, When fist discovered by 
Seitlrs from Burope, the degrees, of culture were 
found to vary in diferent tribes, ‘The Algonquins, 
who were the ruling people previous to the aftival 
of the French, wholly despised 1 and Branded 8 
flobeianthesreigoone, by whom it was practised 
Ingeneral the northern clans, and those near the 
mouth of the St Lawrence, depended almost solely 
fon bunting and fshing + and when these failed they 
Sere rethiced to dreadful extremities, being often 
Dbliged to depend on the miserable resource of that 
Species of lichen called tripe de roche. 

"The wiaize, when thrashed is oceasionaly tonsted 
‘on the voals, and sometimes made into & ‘coarse 
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hind of wneavened ake, But the most favourite 
King sean that called sagomity, «species of Pa 
propaation as en rooeods brated ad ep 
rote rom the husk. Ht ts Tospid by Hise; yet 
afien dirown into the pot, ong with she produ 
Df i. chase it eoches the soup slew on of 
se peislpaldshos at ther feasts. ‘They never eat 
the prince! et rater overbotled ; nor have they 
WicMGuen brought 10 ensure. Feneh ragouts, Sal 
yerpon of, infeed, any species of condiment. A 
pepreTsgmited to the: governors table, seeing the 
cetal uae of mustardy was led by curiosity to take 
Bernal and put it into his mouth. On feeling 
fa tglnt effete be made nee ors 0 com 
we | tern, and eneape the ridicule of the company 
cea a eon, ad the tears sartag foot 
Pi year soon betrayed him, and rased, a general 
pis 62° ews then shown the manne in which i 
died be used ; but nothing could ever induce him 
Te°atlow tho * boiling yellow,” as he termed it, to 
eter his lips. 

rations are capable of extraordinary abst 
ones from fo0d, In wiveh they can persevere for ste 
reece tayarwithoutcomplait or apparent suffering. 
Sffey even take a pride in long fasts, by which they 
udiy prepare themselves for any great underta- 
Hine Fer™qhen once set down to-a feast, their 
iulfony is described as enormous, and the expacity 
gthely stomachs almost incredible. They will go 
rom feast vo feast doing Honour to each in succes. 
son, the ehier giving the entertainment does not 
aetake, bat with his own hans distebutes portions 
arsay ihe guests. On. solemn occasionty it 18 a 
wneat everything shall be eaten; nor does this 
iljtion seen to be felt ax either burdensome or 
Sinieasanes Ta their Hative state, they were not 
saPicinted with any species of intoxicating liquors 
Medi iove of ardent spirits, attended with s0 
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ruinous effects, having heen entirely eon 
iheirimvercourse with Europeans. 

“The habitations of the Indians receive much less 
of their attention than the atin or, at least, embel, 
lishment of their persons. Our countrymen, by 
common consent, five to’ them no better appelle. 
tion than cabins.” ‘The bark of trees is theif chet 

terial both for houses and boats: they peel it off 
‘With considerable skill, sometimes strippinga whole 
tree in one piece. This coating, epread not unskil, 
fully over a framework of poled, and fastened to 
them by swips of tough rindy forms their dwellings, 
‘The shape, according to the owners facy, rese 
bles @ tub, a cone, or a eartshed, the mixture of 
Which gives to the village a conftised and-chao 
Appearance. Tight wad heat are admitted only by 
an" aperture at the top, through ‘whieh also the 
Sinoke escapes, after filing all the upper part of the 
Tansion. Little inconvenience ts fel om thie by 
the ates, who, within dao never thnk of any 
esition ‘except sitting oF lying, but to Huropeans, 
{who must oeeasionally stand as walk the shode 
thereby rendered almost intolerable? and matters 
become much worse when rain or siow makes it 
necessary to close the root, ‘These structures are 
Sometimes upward of a hundred feet longs but they 
ae then the residence of two oF three separate fam, 
ies, “Four of them occasionally compose a. quad 
rangle, each open on the inside,and having a some 
non fre in the eontre. Formerly the Ivoquots had 
houses somewhat superior, adorned even with some 
rue carving’; but these were burned down by the 
French in successive expeditions, and were never 
afer rebuilt inthe same style. ‘The Canadians in 
this respect soem 0 be surpassed. by the Choc. 
taws, Chickasaws, and other tribes in ie south, aad 
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even by the Saukies in the west, whose mansions 
Garver describes as constructed of well-hewn planks 
ney fine, and each expble of cotaning ser 
feral fainiies. 

{h their expeditions, whether for war or hunting, 
which often lead them through desolate forests, sev 
Tal hundred miles from home, the Indians have tho, 
Sit of rearing, with great, expedition, temporary 
Shodes. On arriving at their evening station, a fow 
Poles, meeting at tho top in the form of a cone, are 
FPhaie'anhour covered with bark; and having spread 
few pine branches within by way of mattress, they 
Sheep fas soundly as on beds of down. Like the 
Hsquimaux, they also understand how to convert 
Hedy into & material for building’; and find it in the 
Aepth of winter the warmest and most comfortable, 
ar Tow twigs platted together seeure the roof. | Our 
a va'tontryinen, in their several campaigns, hav‘ 
fa'cnses of necessity, used with advantage this spe- 
cles of ‘bivous 

‘The farniture in these native huts is exceedingly 
simple. The chief articles are two or three pots 
Or Kettles for boiling their food, with @ few wooden 
lates and spoons. ‘The former, in the absence of 
pretal, with which the inbabitants were unacquaint= 
ed, were made of coarse earthenware that resist- 
Sf the fre; and sometimes of aspecies of soft stone, 
‘hich could be excavated with their rude hatchets, 
Nay, insome cases, their kitchen utensils were of 
az itand the water made to boil by throwing ia 
fleated stones, "Since their acquaintance with E~ 
Fopeans, the superiority of iron vessels has been 
Yound so decided, that they are now universally: 
preferred. ‘The great kettle or caldron, employed 
Phiy on ‘high festivals associated with religion, 
fugting, or war, attracts even a kind of veneration; 
Und potent chiets have assumed its name as their 
title of honour, 

‘Canoes, another fabrie which the Indians construet 
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tery muely, are yot adapted with considerate skill 
to tein purpose, These are usually famed of the 
bak of'a ple tee, strengthened at the. centre 
Si os of fogh wd he ents are of bark 
‘nly, but being curved upward, are always above 
water, and thus remain perfectly tight. Our sailors 
fan scarcely beliove such nutghells safe even on 
the smoothest water, and see with surprise the mae 
ves guting them anid stormy waveoy whore thelr 
tery lightness and buoyancy preserve them from 
sinking. ‘They have another guality of great ad- 
{Shag ine eto prs the owner: being 
0 extremely light, thal they ean be emily conveyed 
(on the shoulder from one river or branch of a lake 
to another. “Oe mat, tis said, ca carry On his 
back a canoe in which twelve pertons may Ravigte 
with sate 
Having taken this minute survey of the physical 
condition of the Tadans, we shall proceed to an 
examination fiscal coition. Te fae 
meatal principe of aheit-polty is the eomplets 
tlependenee of every indvidut, his right 1 40 
Whatever he pleases, fe it good or bad, nay, oven 
Thotighevimibal and destrucuve, When shy one 
Announces an intention which fs disagrees Yo his 
heighboos, they dare not axempt fo cheek him by 
Topronch or edereion; these would only vet his 
Sciermination more siongiy: ‘Their only resouto 
{sto sooth hiny ike « spoed chid, by Kod words, 
aod eapectaly by its. “Itnouwitstanding, he pre? 
Geeta fo woud or mare any ony the pai ok 
fn without concern, though revenge. is eagerly 
Sought by the iinired of the injured person. 
Notwithstanding this tmpunlty, whieh, on our side 
of the Atiantio, would be followed by the most 
dreadful conssqoences, is somewhal mortifying 


+ Chaztevis, voip. 27-120, Weld p. 959-280, Creo 
ius, po Carver, p48 231ca dai, pe ALIA, 
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to the pride of European civilization to learn, that 
te tne erm a degree of tranquility greater than 
there reac police can preserve with us. ‘The In 
tae ree gigided into a noraber of little nations OF 
diane ®accely hostile 10 each other, but whose 
tribes, are bound among themselves by the strict- 
aay. The honourand welfare of the clan sop. 
st hea raling prance, and ate cherished with a 
a nein tt surpassed in the most brilliant eras of 
ardour 20% SRoman_ pairiotism, This national at 
Greek at forme a social te, linking the members to 
tach and rendering exceedingly rare, not only 
Sach ot violence, but even personal quarrels, and 
deeds og entirely that coarse and abusive language 
banishing emprevatent among the vulgar in more eN- 
Waiteniea communities. ‘This feeling, aged to the 
Taare or aignity and gelf-command considered 
seating to the character of  warrir, renders thelr 
suimrment exceedingly pleasing. They ave coms 
eimeaty free frown a fase shame which is termed 
Pete ee fenter When seated at table with Buy 
maeane, of the Wighest rank, they, retain the, most 
Topeargh self possession ; aud, at the same time, bY 
thoroitly obsereing the proceedings of the other 
cata, they avoid all awkwardness in their mane 
Bucs ete gencrosity, too, in relieving each other's 
ners. lice, scarcely knows any bounds, and only 
recessihort of an absolute community of goods 
spe ror of a tribe can be in the least danger of 
No wing if the rest have wherewith to supply him. 
tttiton rendered orphans by the eastalties 10 
Chiron vage life is subject, are immediately taken 
wich seo by the nearest relative, and supplied with 
mi eiytitng needful as abundantly as if they were 
Srey NE Nothing gives them a more unfavourable 
bi gion of the French and English than to see one 
option reveling i abundance, white the ether Sul, 
Portigreoxuremities of want but when they are 
fers (hat, for want of these accommodations, met 
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fre seized by their fellow-crentures and immured 
in dungeons, such a degree of barbarism apponte ee 
them almost incredible, Whole tribes, when obligea 
by tho vicissitudes of war to seek refuge any 
their neighbours, are received with unbutinded heck 
Pitality; habitations and lands are aswigued to Ueeg, 
and they are treated by their new friends ih every 
Fespect an a part of themselves. "it may, howere?, 
be observed, that as such an accession of numer 
‘augments the military strength of tho tribe, there 
may be a mixture of polieyin this cordial resepe 
tion 

In consequence of this spirit of order and internal 
union, the unbounded personal freedom whichnete 
Seat auton Seldom rea ot io ack 
times as would disturb the public peace. Itsgeat 
ot ell of which we shall See reposted instioes, 
is, that individuals, actoated by revenge or-eapinea? 
daring enterprise, think themselves justified ay ac 
rising and mordering & hated aaversary. Fon 
this cause every treaty between the tribes is rent 
dered precarious; though, as each isaware of theso 
lawless propensities, room is left for muttal exe 
hation, so that particular outrages may not iardioe 
& general wat. This circumstance leads te tore, 
tice, that the favourable aspect presented by. the 
inetior of these communities can by no meats ware 
Fant any conclusion as to the supevionty of eaveen 
life when compared with that of eivilized mane Bo 
the contrary, the most perfect form of governmen 
devised by the human Being in the state of nate 
has nover been exempted from those feclings of ret 
dene um ae conv ee wit whe or 
ering nations regard each other, "These, as 

spear in the sequel, often impel them to the most 


baslevaic, vol. it, p. 90-32, 86, €7, Creuxive, p72, 7% 
Garver. 248,412 Ate, pS, 412.” Mistons eh a Nose 
voile France, ans 107, 1658p, 18 
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direfu crimes; but at present we shall proceed with 
‘lr survey of their domestic usages, 

‘Some writers have denied that there exists among 
the Indians anything that can properly be termed & 
matrimonial union. ‘This; however, seems only & 
Prelutice, in consequence’ of there not being ny 
Pogulareeremony, aswith us. ‘The man,it appears 
iter having mage an arrangement with the pare 
of his brie, takes her homes and they live in every 
fespect as husband and wile.” ‘The mode of courk- 
Ship among several of the tribes is singular. The 
‘rover, alended often by several comrades, repairs 
Bi'miduight to his Isr one's apnrtment, ahd three 
fines twitches her uose.” I she be inclined to listen 
to his suit, she risos; otherwise he must. depart 
‘Though this visit be so very unseasonablo, iti said 
to be rarely. accompanied with any impropriety; 
the missionaries, however, did not think i mght 10 
sanction such freedom in their converts, ‘The pre- 
Timinary step isin this manner, taken with tke lady, 
but the decision sil rests withthe father, to whom 
the suiternow applies, Long haw given no unploas- 
ing specimen of the address” Father, I love your 
daughters wil you give her to me, that tho small 
foots of her heart may entangle with mine, 90 that 
the strongest wind rh blows may never Seperate 
them? “He offers, at the same time, a handsome 
Present, she acceptimce of which is considered as 
Sealing’ the union. Considerable diserepance.pre- 

fh the descriptions, and apparently inthe pras- 
Tice, as applied osiferen tribes; yet, on the whole, 
{reat reserve and propriety seem to mark this ater” 
Sourse. ‘The young, men of the Five Nations vale 
fed. themselves, highly for their correct conduct 
Towards the other sex. OF numerous female cap- 
tives who fell into theie hands during a lovg series 
Bf vrars, though some were possessed of great per- 
tonal beaity, no one had to complain that her hone 
ur was exposed io the shghtest danger. Tho gis 
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themselves are uot always quite so exemplary ; bu 
their flares are viewed with indulgence. and form 
ho obstacle to marriage. "Once uitied ky tare, 
however, a strict fidelity is expected and common? 
observed. ‘The husband, generally speaking i nek 
atu lent whence: bat when hee 
Picions are really excived regarding the onc o 

his partner, he is very indignant, beas her, bites off 
her nose, ahd dismisses her in disgrace, ‘Phere sve 
occasional intsances of a divorce being inficred 
Without any aosigned reason; but cle arbitray 

Proceeding Is by no means froquent. "As the wis 
Performs the whote labour, and furnishes. © great 
Part of the subsistence, she is usualy considered 
foo valuable a possession to be rashl¥ parted whe 
In some eases these domestic dradges become even 
an object of dispute and competition, "A: masion, 
ary mentions 2 woman, who, during the absence of 
hor husband, formed a’ new’ connexion, Her fret 
Partuer having returned, without being agitated by. 
any delicate sensibilities, demanded her backs The 
question was referred to's ehief, who could contrive 
ho better scheme than tht of placing hor sta coe 
tain distance from both, and deereeing that he who 
should first reach her should have hers thus seo 
ho, the wife fell to him who had the best lege 
With regard to polygamy, she usual liberty ischgey, 
ed, and by the chiols in the west and the south is 
indulged to a considerable extent; but among the 
{tibes on the lakes the practice is fare and Hosted: 
‘When it does occur, the man very commonly: mas. 
ios his wife’ sister, and even hor whale fualiyr aa 
the presumption, we may suppose, that the hodser 
hoidwil bo thereby renceled wore hat ase 
‘Tho Indian is said never to betray the slighvest 
symptom of tendemess towards hig wife of eit 
dren. “If he moots them on his return from a die: 
tant ‘expeilion, he proceeds without taking. the 
slightest notice, and seats himselt in his cab a8 8 
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he had not been a day absent. Yet his exertions 
for their welfare, and the eagemess with which he 
avenges their wrongs, testify that his apparent apa- 
thy springs only from pride and a fameied sense of 
decorum, It is equally displayed with regard t 
hhis own most urgent wants. ‘Though he may 

been without food during several days, and enters & 
neighbour's house, nothing can make him stoop to 
ask for a morsel * 

"Phe rearing (fort eannot be called the education) 
of the children is eluefly arranged 0 that it may 
fost the paronts the least possible trouble in addition 
to the labour of procuring their subsistence. ‘The 
father is either engrossed by war and hunting, or 
resigned to total indolenee; while the mother, op- 


Infant in a Frame, 


pressed by various toils, eannot devote much time 
Tothe cares of nurture. ‘The infant, therefore, being 
fastened with pieces of skin to a board spread with 
ft moss, is laid on the ground or suspended to the 
branch of'a tree, where it swings as in a eradle, an 


a Potherie Bacquaville de; Histoire de Ameri 
aie (4 tomar ein, Pare, 674) vie, p 2 aN Lan 
‘Carver, p. 296-26, 307-370 410 
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expedient which isso carefully adopted as searoely 
ver to be attended with aceldeat. "As soon as the 
reatores are able to erawi on hands and feet, Mey 
fre allowed to move abont every part of tho house 
and vicinity, like a ext or dog. “Thetr favourite re. 
for i the border of tho river or lake, n which a 
Tsing wage ously adacet and whreinsum 
ser, they are seen al ay long. sporting like fen 
As reason dawns, they enjoy inthe most ample de: 
gree that independence which i held the binbyight 
Srtieir tribe: for, whatever extravagances they may 
indulge i, the parents nover take any stopsto re 
strain or chastise them. "Phe mother only ventures 
to give her daughter some’ delicate repronchs oF 
throws water in her face, whieh in said to produce a 
Powerfl eect. ‘The yonths, however, without any 
Express instructions, soon iinioe the spirit of there 
forefathers. Hveryihing they see, the tales whieh 
they hear, inspire thom with the ardent detee toe: 
oine gost hunters and warriors. Their rst study, 
their favourite sports to bend the bow, to wield 
the hatehet,and- practise all those exercises which 
se i he tier glory in afterlife. As manhood ape 
roaches, they spontaneously assume that serious 
Ehnracter, that studied and ately gravity, of which 
the example hax been set by thelr ers 

“The inellectial character ofthe American savage 
presents some very. striking pectllarities, Cone 
Milering his unfavourable eosditon, he of all otver 
human beings might seem doomed to make the neue 
st approach to the brute; while. in point of fast, 
‘without any aid from eters or studys many’ of the 
Higher faults ot his mind are developed i a very 
Femarkable degree. He displays s decided supa. 
ont over th uninarucied labourer aw eliza 
Community, whose mental energies are benvmied 
amid the daily round of mechanteal “occupation. 
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‘The former spends a great pat of his ie in arduous 
Sn whines he most often extricate himself by pres: 
Tiny those of socing ad steling, have acquired by 
prachicean almost preteratural scuteneas." He cat 
face an animal or a foe by indications which to a 
European eye would be willy impereepuble; and 
ini wanderings he gers x mite agudnance 
with the geography’ of the countries whic he tray- 
isos. He enn even draw a mate outline of them by 
Spplying a mire of charcoal and grease to pré- 
ured skins, and on seeing a regular‘nap he 2000 
Mnderstands its construction, and readily’ nds ont 
Places. His facility in discovering the most direct, 
Wray spots ssa the dntane of tundvda ot 
milés, at! known perhaps only by the report of his 
Sountyinen i rly atoning i har boa 
iSstinct, butt appear tobe achieved by merely ob- 
ferving’ the diferent aspect of th trees or shrubs 
then exposed tote north or the south, as also the 
Fesitn the st, which he an pat ost though 
Widen by clouds,” Bren where there i beaten 
track, ia ll ezeuitous, he strikes directly through 
the woods, and reaches his “destination by the 
sight poe nt yeep 
the scenes sind which the life of savages in spent 
‘They are divided Into a number of ile commu 
ties between which are actively carried on all 
Fastin of war negtition, treaty snd lance 
take place in these kigdoms of wood and cities of 
bankas in the most powerfl civilized sates, "To 
ImerGaso th fafluence ant extend the possessions 
fof thea own tie, to humble and, if posible, to des 
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roposition is prfuced by the delivery of « belt of 
frampur, of which what follows is understood tobe 
the explshation, and which ts to be preserved a8 a 
Teeord of the conference. ‘The orator does not ex- 
Tess his proposals in words only, but gives to every 
sentence its appropriate action” Ife. threstens 
wwar, he. wildly brandishes. the tomahawk; if he 
olicits alliance, he twines his arms closely” with 
those of the ehief whom he addresses; and if he 
invites friendly intercourse, he assumes all the atte 
ties of one who is forming a road in the Indian 
Iman, by cating down the tee, leaning thes 
sway and carefully removing te leaves and brane 
fen. To a French wre, who witnessed. the. de- 
livery of a solemn embassy, it suggested the idea of 
mpany of actors performing on a stage. So ex- 
reesive are their gestures, that negotiations have 
bron ‘conducted ‘nd alliances concluded between 
petty states and communities who understood no- 
Ting of one another's language * 
‘he companion of the odin orators i aed 
and elaborate. ‘The langage of the Iroquois it 
ven held to be susceptible of an Ate elegance, 
which Tew ean attain 0 fully'as to eseapo al ent 
Iciem. “Tt is figurative in the highest degree, every 
notion being expressed by images aldressed to the 
jfenaes. Thos, $0 throw up the hatchet or 10 put 
fon the great eakdron iso begin a war; to throw the 
Hatchet tothe sky isto wage open and terrible war 
to take of the caldron or to bury the hatchet fs t0 
make peace; to pint the tree of peace onthe hi 
fst mountain ofthe earth isto make general pack 
fication. To throw a prisoner into the ealdron ts 
todevoie him totoruie and death; to take him ou, 
{s to pardon and receive him as 2'member of the 
community.” Ambassadors coming to propose a full 
and general treaty say," We rend the cloud aun 


* Afssons ena Nouvelle France, un 1644. 87-03. Carver, 
200, "Golden, vole typ. 1835 ts.” Adis. 
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dor, and drive away all darkness from the heavenss 
thal the sun of peace may shine with brightness 
over us all.” "On another occasion, referring to 
their own violent conduct, they sid, We are glad 
that Aesarigoa will bury ia the pit what is past let 

@ earth be trodden hard over it, oF ral, let 
rong stream run under the pitto wash away the 
evil ‘Phoy afterward wided,. We now plant a 
tree, whose top wil reach the sun, and its branches 
tread far abroad, and we shall shelter ourselves une 
dor it, and live in peace.” "To send the collar un- 
der ground is to eafry on a seeret negotiation but 
‘when expressing @ dosive that there ght be no das 
Dlicity or concestment between them and. the 
French, they said that they wished to fx the aun 
in the ‘top of the heaven, iimeditely above that 
ple, that might Beat directly down and leave no- 
Jhingin obscurity” Inpledging themseives o's frm 
and steady peace, they deelared that they would not 
only throw down the great war-ealdrony and cause 
fl the water to low out, but would break iv in pie- 
‘ea, This disposition 16 represent everything By & 
Sensible object extents to matters the most tnpo 
{int One powerful people assumed the appellation 
a Foxes, while. another gloved. in that of Cat 
[Even when the entire nation bore a afferent appel- 
Jation, separate fraternities datinguisied themselves 
2 the tbe of the Bear, tho Porting, andthe Wolt 
‘They did not disdain ‘a reference even 10 in 
mate things. The Black Caldron was at one time 
the chief warrior of the Five. Nations and Red 
Shoes was a person of distinction well known to 
Tong the traveller. “When the chiefs concluded 
treaties with Europeans, their siguature consisted 
inva pictur, often tolerably well execvtedy of the 
beast or object after which they chose to be nae 
med. 
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“The absence among these tribes of any written oF 
even picworial mote of recording events, was Supe 
plied By the meimarioa of their old men, which were 
Eo rete, that'a contain writer cells thea living 
books. Their ouly remembrancer consisted in the 
wainpam belts; of which one was appropeated 0 
teach division of a speech or treaty, and ha seem- 
{ingly a powerfal effect in calling it to recollection 
{On the elose of the transaction, these were deposit= 
ed a8 public documents, to be drawn forth on great 
Sccasions, when the oritors, wad even the old wome 
‘Snycould repeat verbatim the passage to which each 
folerred. "Huropeans were thus enabled to collect 
Fnforiation concerning the revolutions of different 
tnibes, Tor several ages preceding their own arri- 
vale 

Tho earliest visitors of th 
tng among the Indians neither priest, temples, ids, 
hor sacrifices, represented them as a people wholly 
deatitite of religious opinions. Closer inquiry, 
however, showed thata belief inthe spiritual world, 
however’ imperfect, had commanding influence 
over almost all thei actions. hoi ereed includes 
even some lofty and pure conceptions. Under the 
Title of the Great Spin, the Master of Life, the mae 
Ker of heaven and earth, they distinetly recognise a 
Supreme roler of the universe and_aw arbler of 
their destiny. A party of them, when informed by 
the missionaries of the existence of & being of ic 
finite power, who had ereated the heavens and the 
earth, with one consent exclnimed, " Atalocan? Ae- 
Sthocen’” that being the name of thie prinipal dele 
fy “According to bong, the Ladians: among whom 
he resided ascribe every evont, propitious or unfor- 
Unate, to the favour or anger of the Master of Life. 
‘They address him for their daily subsistence ; they 
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believe him to convey to them presence of mind in 
Batley and ami srcues they thane hm for Insp 
fing tiem with courage.” Yet though thie one la. 
‘aed ni just conception i Jeepy graven on theit 
Minds ite combined with others which show all 
theimpefcton af unsaid eon aemping 
tovthink rightly on this great subject. it may eve 
bo amerved thatthe term rendered ato ate Tat 
fnge’™ prt spirit Goos’ not really comvey th 
Weer ut tmmaferal ate, fmpors with tiem 
merely some being possessed of loty and mysterie 
pies'a prominent place in all ther eas, i ofton 
Flewed'by them af invested, ta great extent, With 
opemalral powers, a extreme smut, whith, 
However they share with the civilized creeds of 
Beypt aa tin 
Sifien the missionaries, on their fst arcva,at- 
tempted to form an iea of the Tndian mythology, 
Mr abpearod to ihein extremely complieated, mors 
oped because those who attend to explain 
ithad ng ied opinions, "Each mun dered from 
Hismeighbour, and at another Gme from himself: and 
thon he discrpanees were ported ont no attempt 
Was mage to reconele them. Tho southern tribes, 
Tho had s more settled faith, are deseribed by Adalt 
Zs invoxiared with spitual pride and denouncing 
Sho iit troren sen dhe aeceed tm 
ple ‘The native Canadian, onthe contrary. is sad 
To bave been 0 lie fensefouy, that he wotld at 
tay tine Fenounce al his theologies errors for'a 
pie of tobacco, thowgty ax oon tsi as smoked 
RP fiamediately relapsed. An idea waa found prove 
Mevow of Mestossagen, whoy when the earth was 
Bued \n water, ad draw it up and restored i 
eye poke of a context between the hare, tho 
fos the Beaver, and the seal for the empire of the 
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world Among the principal nations of Canada, 
Thelhare is thought to hive attained a. decided pre: 
Eminonees and hence she Great Sprit and the Great 
fluro are sometimes used ae synonymous terms. 
Wiist should have raised this creatare to such dis- 
(hott seems rather umsccountae; unless were 
thie its extreme swiftness might appear something 
Sipernatoral, “Among the Ottowas alone the heay~ 
nly bodies become an object of veneration ; the 
tiv apponrs to rank as their aupreme dety-* 

“po dive into the abyss of faturty has always boon 
a favourite object of superstition, Te has been at- 
emplod by various ments: bit the Indian seeks it 
Silty though his dream. which aways bear with 
fn asacred character. Before engagingin any high 
Ainderta ing, expecially in hunting on war the dreams 
Ur the prinelpal chiefs are carefully wauched and ste 
Sfousiy exarnined; and according to the interpreta- 
Glon'Weir conduct is guided. A whole nation has 
boon set in motion by the sleeping fa 
fan, "Sometimes & person. imagine 
That he has beon presented with an a 
by another, who then cannot, without impropriety, 
Oana raenuatuled. "When Sir Willam Joba. 
Toovauring the American war, was negotiating. an 
sare oe wha (renely tbe, the chief eoafdenial- 
iy disclosed that, during his slumbers, be had been 
Faurod witha vision of Sie Wiliam bestowing upon 
fii the rch laced eoat which formed his fll dress. 
‘the fuldlment of this revelation was very ineonve= 
fient; yet on being assured that it postively oc- 
Curved, the Bnglish commander found it advisable 
fo'rosign his uiiform.. Soon after, howover, he un- 
{Svied Go the Indian adream with which he had him- 
Bei Seen favoured. and in whieh the former was seen 
presenting him witha large tract offerte land most 
Bommodieusly situated. The native ruler admited 

vr Alsip. 2. La Potheri, tome i . 2-8, 11,18 Lang 
p. 1a Elan, po 
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that, since the'vision had beon vouchsafed it mast 
be realized, yet earnestly proposed to cewse this mas 
('dreamisg, which he found had tarued much 10 
his own dlsadvantage.* 
“Tho mamitou is an object of peculiar veneration ; 
and the fing upon this goandian power fx not only 
| the most important event in the tstory of « youth, 
but even constitutes his initiation into ative lif 
AS preliminary, his face is painted black, and. ho 
tundergoes severe fast, whieh Is if possible, prox 
longed for eight days. ‘This is preparatory to the 
deeam in which he isto behold the Hol destined ever 
after to afford him aid and protection. In this sate 
Of excited expectation, ant while every nocturtal 
Vision is earetuly watched, thore selon fils to.oc- 
fur tohis mind something whieh, as it makes adeep 
Impression, is pronounced hismaniton. Most com 
monly iiss tifing and even fantastic ariele 5 the 
Hon, beak, oF ela of bir the hoof of & cow, oF 
even'a piece of wood. However, hving undergone 
{thorough perspiration inone oftheir vapour-baths, 
hes tid on his back, anda picture of i is drawn 
Upon his breast by needtes of ish bone dipped in ver- 
Ilion.” A good specimen ofthe original being pro 
Cure nearer tense pate 
ples in overy emergency, hoping tht it will inspire 
Kis dreams, and secure to him every kind of good 
fonune, "When, however, notwitstanding. ery 
tmeans of proptiaing is favour, misforunes befa 
him, the mantiog is considered as having exposed 
{o just and serious reproach, He begin with 
Femonstrances, representing al that hes been done 
fori the disgrace i incurs by ot protecting its vor 
tary, "and, fnaly, the dangor that, m ease of repeat- 
fed neglect, it may be discarded for anotier. “Nor 
is this considered merely as an empty threat; forit 
the manivon is judged incorrgibt, itis thrown away 
“Charo, vl ty 18-188 Croris,p. A. Lan 
pen 
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and by means ofa fresh course of fasting, dreaming, 
ane Rtg and paiing, another is installed, from 
hom Better success may be hoped.* 

Heim absence of temples, worship, sacrifices, and 
ihe ‘sbsorvances to-whieh superstition prompts 
ai Muatored tind, is a remarkable circumstance, 
the tate have already remarked, Ted the early vise 
and. believe that tie Indians were strangers tO 
Hers Hafous ideas. Yet the missionaries found room 
arene that some of thelr great feasts in which 
+e een presented must be eaten, bore an idola- 
ere churadters and sere held iu honone of the Great 
Mou chine Oliawas, whose mytuological system 

"mare yecn the most eompliate, were wont 
sees sa rogula festival to celebrate the beneficence 
wrete? sung om which ogcasion the luminary was 
2a dha this service was in retaa forthe good hunt- 
Inge had procured for he people, ns an ene 
ing pevemen 10 persevere in iis fiendly, cares. 
Seieame ne Berne tn erect anidol inthe mi 
aes heir town, and sacrifice to it; but such eere- 
Gigestwere by'no means genoral: On fist wit; 
maaan Cusistan worship, the only idea suggested 
Dy i gas that of their asking some temporal good, 
Oy itntwas ether granted orrefused{ ‘The mission. 
Tees mention. two Hurons, who arrived from tho 
ater woom afer the congregation had assembled, 
Standing without, they began to speculate what it 
Sarthe white men were asking, and then whether 
Thay were gotunig ta As the service continued be 
Youu ‘expectation 1 was concluded they were not 
Jetting es al ap the devotional duties sill pro- 
Betdid, tay admured the perseverance with which 
fis rejected suit was urged, Ab length, when the 
tospor hymn began, one of the savages observed to 
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the other: “ Listen to them now in despair, erying 
with all theie might.” 

‘The grand doctrine of a life beyond the grave was, 
among all the teibos of America, most deeply cher- 
ished and most sincerely believed. ‘They had even 
formed  distinet idea of the region whither they 
hoped to be transported, and of the new and happier 
mode of existence, free from those wars, tortures, 
and cruelties which throw so dark a shade over 
their lotupoa earth. Yet their couceptions on this 
subject were by no means either exalted oF spirit 
alized. ‘They expected simply & prolongation of 
their present life and enjoyments, under more fae 
vourable circumstances, and with the same objects 
furnished in greater choice and sbundance, In that 
brighter land the sun ever shines unclouded, the fo 
ests abound with deer, the lakes and rivers with fish 5 
bonefits which are farther enhanced in their imagine 
ation bya faithful wife and dutifal chiliren. ‘They 
Go not Feach it, however, till after a journey of sev 
eral months, and encountering various obstacles; a 
broad river, « chain of lofty mountains, and the 
tack of furious dog. ills favoured country lies 
farin the west, at the remotest boundary of the earth, 
which is supposed to terminate in a steep precipic 
with the ocean rolling beneath," Sometimes, in the 
too eager pursuit of game, the spirits fall over, and 
are converied into fishes, ‘The local position of 
their paradise appears connected with eortain ob- 
scure intimations received from their wandering 
neighbours of the Mississippi, the Rocky Mountains, 
and the distant shores of the Pacific. This system 
Of belief labours under a great defect, inasmuch as 
it scarcely connects felicity inthe future world 
virtuous conduct in the present. The oneis held to 


* La Potheri.volih,9.12Misionsen a Noavelle France 
snr, Sth an Uo : 
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be simply a continuation of the other; and under thi 
Mipression, the arms, ornaments, and everything 
{mrad contribated to the welfare of the deceased, 
that Murred along with him. ‘This supposed asst 
are ge of 4 fature life, 30 conformable to their gross 
Feltte and conceptions, was found by the mission- 
haps n serous obstacle when they altempted to al-| 
fare shem by the hope of a destiny, purer and high: 
UT indeed, but less accordant with’ their untutored 
Sbaceptions. Upon being told that in the promised 
somia they would neither hunt, eat, drink, nor mar~ 
Jyimany of them declared that, far from endeavour. 
Tz'to reach such am abode, they would consider 
ig turival there as the greatest calamity. Men- 
Hon'is made of a Huron girt whom one of the Chris- 
fon Mnnisters was endeavouring to instruct, and 
Whose Brat question was what she would find to 
Tie SSphe anbwer being Nothing,” she then ask 
Citehat she would see ; and being informed that she 
(vould see the Maker of heaven and earth, she ex 
Wreesed herself much at a Joss how she should ad- 
ross him." 

“nother sentiment, congenial with that now de- 
scribed, is, most deeply rooted in the mind of the 
Jalions.. ‘This is reverence for the dead, with which | 
Ghateaubsiand, though somewhat hastily, considers 
them more deeply imbued than any other people.t 
Daring life they are by no means lavish in thei ex: 
pressions of tenderness, but on the hour of fiual 
Reparation itis displayed with extraordinary force. 
When any member of a family becomes soriously 
Mi, al the resources of magie and medicine are, ex- 
hausted in order to procure his recovery. When 
the fatal moment arrives, all the kindred burst into 
Joud lamentations, which continue till some person 
possessing the requisite authority desires them to 
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cease. ‘These expressions of grief, however, are 
Tonewed for a cdsideaie ne at suis and 
Sunset. After three days the funeral takes pl 
‘when all the provisions which the family ean pro” 
cure aze expended in a feast, 1o which the nelghe 
Bours are generally invited; and, although on all 
solemn oceasions it is required’ that everything 
Should be eaten, the relations donot partake, ‘These 
last cut off their hair, cover their heads, paint thelr 
faces ofa black colour, aid coutinue long to deny 
emselvos every species of amusement. ‘The de- 
lecasedis then interred with his arms and omaments, 
his face painted, and his person attired inthe richest 
robes which they ean furnish. Te was the opinion 
of one of the eaily missionaries, that the chief ob- 
Jeet of the Harons in their trafic with the Prench 
twas to procure materials for honouring theit dead; 
And, as proof of this, many of them lave: beet, 
een shivering half naked it the cold, while thet 
Hut contained rich robes to be wrapped round them 
ler their decease. The body is placed in the tomb 
in an upright posture, and skine are earefully spread 
round it,ao tat no part may touch the earth. This, 
However, is by no means the final ceremony, being 
followed by siother still more solema and singular 
ery eighth, tenth, or twelfth year, aceorting 10 
the cinomaf the diferent anion Eleratl he 
festival of the dead ; and till then, the souls ate supe 
posed to hover round thelr former tenement, and not 
to depane for their ual abode in the west. "On this 
‘ceasion,the people mare in, procession 10 the 
places of interment, open the: tombs, and, ox be 
Folding the moral remains of thei fiends, conte 
some time xed in mournful silence. The wohen 
then break out into Toud ries, and the party b 
to collect the hones, removing every rembant of 
flesh, ‘The remains are then weapped in fresh and 


* Oharievoix voli, p 191. 
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saluable robes, and conveyed amid continual lam 
Shtation vo the family-cabia, A feast Jethen given, 
followed during several days by dances, games, and 
yrize-combaisyto which strangers often repair from 
urgreat cistanee-” ‘This mode of celebration ecr- 
iafhly accords very ll with the sad oecasions yet 
the Greck and Roman obsequies wore soleimiized 
ih tar manors may tm an, of 
and, til very recently, ey were necompanied by 
fRativaly anotten by reveity. ‘The relies ste then 
Earvied'to the counehouse of the nation, where 
hey are hung for exhibition along the walls, with 
Treah presents destiwed to be interred along! with 
hem. ?'Sometines they are even displayed. from 
Millage to village. At length, being deposited in a 
Jitpreviously dug in the earth, and ited with the 
Fletest furs, they are Snally enlombed. ‘Tears and 
Timontations are again lavished; and during a fow 
{ays food is brought to the place. ‘The bones of 
indir fathers are considered. by the Indians the 
Strongest ties to their native soil? and when ealam 
{hy forees tem to quit i, these mouidering rage 
iments are, i possible, conveyed along with them. 
Under the head of feligions nites we may include 
medicine, which is almost entirely within the do- 
imatnof superstition. he great warmth of affection 
which, amd their apparent apathy, the natives cher- 
Bh for each other, urges them, when their friends 
dre seriously il, to seek with the utmost eagerness 
for aremedy./An onler of men has thus arisen ene 
{oly diferent from the rest of the society, uniting 
the hears fri plang order ah 
Suges., Norare tiey quite strangers io some branch- 
Ssvotihe healmg ar." In external hurts or wounds, 
the cause of which is obvious, they apply various 
sinples of considerable power, ehioly drawn from 
the vegetable world, Chateaubriand enumerates 
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the ginseng ofthe Chinese, the sassafras, the three 
Ieaved hetisuron, nnd a tallshrub called bells: with 
decoetions from which they cure wounds nd uleers 
ina surprising manner.” With sharp-pointed boxes 
they scarfy infained or sheunatic parts; und shells 
of gourd file with conte aes Seve iy 
steed of cupping: glasse Tearued the aro 
bieeding from the Freach, but employed it some- 
times rashly and fatally, by opening the vein in the 
forehead: they now understand ie better, but their 
favounte specific in all internal complaints is the 
Yapourcbath. To procure this, a small hut or shed 
i framed of bark or branches of trees, covered 
with skins, and made completely tight on every 
Bide, leaving only a small hole, through which the 
patient is admitted, By throwing red-hot stones 
{nto a pot of water, is mate to bot, ad thus emit 
warm steam, which, filing the hit, throws. the 

atent into a most profuse perspiration. - When he 
Prcompltely bathed inthe rushes out,even should 
it ben the depth of winter, and throws himself into 
the nearest pond or river; and this exereise, whch 
wwe should be apt to think suliient to produce death, 
is proved, by thie example ns wells that of the 
Hugsians, 10 be safe and salary. As a very large 
proportion of their maladies arise from cold aid 
Obstructed perspiration, this remedy is by no means 
in'chosen. "They attach to ihowever,4 supern 
al nonce, cling the" sorere' bay and 
femploy it not’ only inthe cure of diseases, but i 
‘opening their minds whenever they are to" hold a 
dune on great afar, orto engage in any impor: 
fant undertaking 

Allcases of internal malady or of obscure origin 
are ascribed without hesitation to the secret agency 
fofmalignant powers orspints, ‘the physician, tere: 
fore, must then juvest himself with his myatie char- 

5 Chateanvian, oh i, p, 27210. Cresson, 8,50 
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acter,and direct all his efforts against these invisible 
sean ifs proceedings are various, and prompt- 
ener agly by u mixture of delusion and impos, 
oa eerie test mrivsl he begins to sing and 
eso round tho patient, iavoking his god with loud 
dance ¥etian, preening to. search out the seat of 
Fee cachantinents he feels his body all-over, ill 
the. toni Lornajeate the hewitched spol. “He then 
orice egnon ie ke a. madman or an enraged dog, 
rashes Pet ds toed and afin protends to show a 
{ears hone oF other object which he has extracted, 
sn ehich te eri power had been lodged. His 
aaa eave dy renow the process and the whole 
ater rejoin the horus, soa, setting aside the 
Fanny J ifeame of iron would appear necessary {0 
dicta tie Temes. Another contsivance 
Tithe the cabin with men of straw and woode 
to Shake of tho most frightfal shapes, in hopes of 
on mektaray the mysterious tormentor, Some 
TeANe painted tmage is formed, which the doctor 
pees ee ow meen eb ee, 
Pietaguisted th ev apn. On other occasions 
Hy vasrdntes to discover & mysterious desire, which 
HERI fe the potion unknown to himself, fr some 
exGalar abjects and this however distant oF dif 
rere attanmnont the poor family stain all their 
ca otc procue.” Its alleged thas when the mal 
ay anes hopelnt eas oon mein cm. 

Wan peyond soach, the want of which is then rep- 
veeetted de tho cause of death. ‘The deep faith 




















Teposed in these propasterous remedies caused t0 ; 


The missionaries. much difficulty even with the 
pica mtelligent converts, When a mother found 
‘ue of her children dangerously ill, her pagan neigh 
Soiee came round and assured her, that if she would 
titow it to be blown upon, and danced and howled 
Shand in the genuine Thdian manner, there would 
fo, doubt of a speedy recovery. They er 
Rorted her to take it into the woods, where the 
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black-robes, as they called the Christian priest, 
would not be able ta find her, Che latter eduld not 
Tilly undeceive thelr disciples, because in that less 
enlightened age they. themselves were. impressed 
With the notion that the magictans communicated 
And derived aid from the Prince of Darkness. All 
they could do, therefore, was to exhort ther reso 
Intely o sacrifce any benefit that might be derive 
from so unholy’ eouee, This, howeven, wae a 
hard duty and they reeord with pride the example 
of Huron wife, who, though mush attached to fer 
hhsband, sd apparently eonvinced that he could be 
ured by this impious process, chose rather to lose 
him. Th other Fespects the missionaries suifered 
from the superstiions creed of the. natives, who, 
eet when uncontrtd lieed them to foes 
Supernatoral powers, whieh, it was suspected they 
Sometimes employed to introduce the epidemic dis- 
fases with which the country. was rom ‘tm to 
time allicted. "They exclaimed, it was not the de 
mons that made so many die, it was prayers, images, 
4nd baptism; and when a severo pestilntiat aisotder 
Totlowed the marder of « Frenchman who fell by 
their hands, they imagined. thatthe priests, were 
‘us avengidg the death of their countzyman.® 
‘We have sil to describe the most prominent ob- 
Jeet of the Indian's passions and pursuit, his war 
fare.” It is that which. presents him under: the 
darkest aspect, effacing almost all his fine quall- 
ties, and asimilating his nature to that of fens 
Wille the most cordial union reigns Between the 
members of ench trie they have nelghbours whom 
they regard with the deepest enmity, aud for whose 
extermination they continually thst. ‘The. ine 
tense excitement which sar afords, and the glory 
+ Mision on Sowa ne, 185, 185 
asa ip Toth phy sof fot ee ae ATP pak 
$6 38," Le Bee vol ty 3-40 "Chaeat ak 
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which rewards its achievements, probably give the 
Prmary impulse ; but after hostilities have begun, 
fhe feeling’ which keeps them alive is revenge. 
Every Indian who falls into the power of an enemy, 
‘1 sulfers the dreadfal fate to which the vanquish: 
fd are doomed, must have his ghost appeased by a 
‘ictim from that hostile race. ‘Thus every contest 
rates another and a more deeply imbittered 
She. Nor are they strangers to those more refined 
tnotives which urge eivilized nations to take arms— 
the extension of their boundaries, an object pursued 
with ardent zeal, and the power of their tribe, which 
Tast they sock to promote by in 
ranks the defoated bands of their 
Sonal dislike and the love of distinction often impel 
Individuals to. make iaroads into a hostile territory 
feven contrary to the general wish ; but when war 
fn to be waged by the Whole nation, more 
‘Views, connected with its intorest and aggrandize- 
nent, gaide the decision. To most savages, how. 
ever, long-continued peace becomes irksome and 
‘Impopular; and the prudence of the aged can with 
UifBeulty restrain the Are of the young, who thirst 
for adventure. 

“As soon as the determination hes been formed, 
the war-chief, to whom the voice of the nation 
fassigns the supremacy, entors ona course of solemn 
reparation, “This eonsiss not, however, n prov 
Bing arms or supplies for the campaign, for these 
fare comprised in the personal resources of each ine 
dividual. He devotes hitesel? to observances which 
fare meant to. propitiate or learn the will of the 
‘Great Spiit, who, when considered as presiding over 
the destinies of war, is named Areskoui, He be- 
gins by marching threo times round his winter- 
Fiouse, spreading the great bloody fag, variegated 
with deep tinis of black. As soon as the young 
Warriors see this signal of death, they crowd around, 
Ssteaing to the oration by which he summons them 
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to the field : Comrades,” he exclaims, * the blood 
of our countrymen is yet unaveuged ; their bones 
lie uncovered; their spirits ery to us from the tomb, 
Youths, arise! anoint your hair, paint your faces, 
et your songs resound through the forest, and con. 
Vole the dead with the assurance that they shall be 
avenged. Youths, follow me, whilo I march through 

‘war-path to surprise our enemies, to eat their 
flesh, to drink their blood, and tear then limb from 
limb! “We shall roturn triumphauts or, should we 
fall this belt will record out valour.” "he wan 
‘pum, that grand symbol of Indian poliey, is then 
thrown on the ground. Many desire to lift it; but 
this privilego is reserved for some chief of high rep- 
Lutation, judged worthy to fill the post of second 
in commiand, ‘The leader now commences his se- 
ries of mystic observances. He is painted all over 
Diack, and enters on a strict fast, never eating, nor 
‘even ‘iting down, till after sunset. From time to 
time he drinks decoction of consecrated herbs, 


wrth the view of giving vivaity Wo his dream 


Which are eareflly noted, and submitted to the de: 
liberation of the sages ant old men. When a war- 
like aplrt isin the ascendant, itis understood that 
‘either their tenour oF their interpretation betokens 
Success. ‘The powerful influence of the vapour. 
sath isso employed. After these solemn pretimi- 
marin eopoum appiaion of war wer: 
towed bik. coating) ade i pled 
fest in bright and varied colores among which 
fed predominates. A huge fre is kindled whereon 
Js'placed the great war-esldron, into which every 
fone present rows something’ and if any allie, 
invited by a belt of warnpum and bloody hatchet to 
dlvour the fesh and driv the blood of the enemy 
have accepted the summons, they send some ingre= 
dines to bo nlso cast in. The chief then announ- 
tev tho enterprise, by singing a war-song, nover 
founded but on such accasions, and his example ie 
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who join in the mille 
{ary dace; recounting thelt fornier exploits, and 
Gilding oa those whieh fey hopeto achieve, ‘They 
fiow proceed coarm, sbspending ebow and quiver 
dor tore frequently, the iusKel, from the shoulder, 
the hatchet or tomshawk from the hand, while the 
sea if i atk a the ple; "A portion 
reed cor or sagimity, prepared forthe purpose, 
[efeceived from the women, who froquenty bear it 
to a cosiderante distance, Butthe most important 
operation is the ectlection of the manitous or 
uardian spirits, vo be placed ina. common box, 
Sitch is looked to as a protecting power. The for 
miles, dusiug these. preparations, have been busily 
negotiating for a supply of captives, on whom to 
Wwieek ihetr vengeance and appease the shades of 
their fellen kindred; sometimes also with the more 
Inoreifal view of suppiying their place, Tenderer 
feelings arise as the moment approaches when the 
trarviors must depart perhaps to retura wo more, 
EET may be t endure the samo dred fats 
‘which thoy are amprecating on others. ‘The lead 
tr, having made a short harangue, commences the 
fharch, singing his war-song, while the others follow 
Au invervals sounding the war-whoop. The women 
Accompany them at some distance, and when they 
ust separate they exchange endearing names, and 
texpress the most ardent wishes for a tomphantre~ 
{ray while each party receives and gives some 
tbject which has been Tong worn by the other, ®8 
memorial of this tender parting. 

Zs ong au he warrior contin in, eheir own 
country, they straggle in small parties for the con- 
Sontente of hunting stil holding communication by 

shouts, m_which they imitate the eries of certain 

idsand beasts. Witen erived atthe frontier they 
All unite and hold another great festival, followed by 
Solemn dreaming, the tenoue of which Is carefull 
examined, "If found inauspicious, room is sulle 
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to return; and those whose courage shrinks are on 
mich occasions supplied with an apology for relit= 
Guishing the undertaking; but such an fssue is rate, 
Sirentering the hostile territory deep silence is en: 
Joined: the chase discontinued they craw! on all 
fours; step on the trunks of fallen trees, or through 
swamps. Sometimes they fasten on thelr feet the 
inoot of the buffalo or the paw of the bear, and ran 
inn regula tack ik the anal” gly 
arnest and skilfl are they fn tscing through the 
‘woods the basints of the enemy. ‘The slightest ir 
ications, such as would wholly escape the notice of 
European, enable them to” thread their course 
heough the vast depths of the western forests, 
‘They boast of being the to discemn the 
of sleps even on the yielding grass, and o 
by inspection the nation or tribe by whom i has 
Deon made, Various and ingenious alifiees are em 
Ployed to entrap their foe.» From the recesses of 
the wood they send forth the erles of the animals 
Which ace mioat eagerly sought by the rival hunters 
‘Their grand objecy, however isto surprise village, 
and, if possible, the principal one belonging to the 
itated tribe, ‘Thither all their steps tend, aa they 
Steal like silent ghosts Uhrough the lonely forest. 
On approching i they cast hasty glances from the 
tops of trees oF Of hillooks, and then retreat into 
the thiekest covert; but, in total disregard of the 
mst dlastoue experinco, the obvious preantion 
Or placing nightly sentinels has never been aopted. 
Bven when awafe of danger, they content them 
felves with exploring the vein two\or three miles 
round when, if nothings discovered, they go to 
Sloep without read, "This spinenese fe much fos 
tered by a delusive confitence in the manitous en 
elosed i the holy rk. If during the day, the as 
ilants have reached unpercelved a covert spot in 
the neighbourhood of the devoted village, they ex 
poet the satisfaction of finding its inhabitants boried 
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{nthe deepest slumber in the course of the ensuing 
Tight, ‘They keep close watch tl immediately bee 
Tee daybreck, when silence und security are ustally 
thot conpee en, Bt on ther aco, a 
carefully suppressing the lightest sound, they cree 
Slowly towatis the seene of action. Having reach. 
Sf Wandiseovered, the chief by 2 sbvill ery, gives 
the sgl which ming flied 6) ix 
Sherge of” arrows or inusketry after which they 
funn with the war-lud and tre tomahawk. ‘Phe 
Erechoes withthe sound of the desthawhoop and 
SF arme., The savage. aspect of the combatants; 
{heir ices putnted black at red, and soon stream 
{ng with blood their frightful yells, make them ap- 

Er'like demons risea froin the’ world beneath 
Fine vietine, too lato nrotsed, spring from thetrfa- 
tal slumber; and, foreseeing the dreadful fate whic 
tiwait thom if taken prisoners, ako almost super 
uman singgies for deliverance. ‘The contest rages 
wiith al the fury of revenge and despair, Dou it is 
Goually short. "The unhappy. wretehes, ‘surprised 
nd Bewildered, can seldom rally or resist: they 
Sock safety by fleeing into the depth of forests or 
fmarshos, whither they are holly pursued. ‘To 
Ina stegy of the victorions army isto take the fi 
fives ale, in order to subject them to the hor = 
Sie punishmats which wil be presently deseribed. 
Shold this be impracticable, the tomahawk or the 
atohet despetehes them on the spat, and the scalp 
Je then carted off usa trophy. Placing a foot on 
theneek of his fallen enemy, and twisting a hand in 
the hase to warrior draws outa Tong, sharp-pomnted 
nites npectaly formed for this operation; tien cute 
Unga grele round the crown of the bead, by a fow 
Shira seoops he detaches the hair and skin, lodges 
the whole i his bag, and returns in triomph.* 

* Charowig, vl, La 9 21% 22, 390, 398, 38, 350-8 
ei amas aoe Gan Acosont of Noth Are! 
ton, 198), 98 
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At sho clos of the expeition, the warriors ro 
pair to their village, and even in’approaching, an- 
Dounce its results by various signals well understood 
among their families, According to the most ap- 
Proved custom, the evil tidings are first communi 
Bated. A herald advances before the troop, and for 
every kinsman who has fallen sounds the death 
whoop 3 a shrill, lengthened note, ending in.an eleva. 
ted key. An interval is then allowed, during which 
the burst of grief excited by these tidings may be 
jin some degree exhausted. ‘Then rises the loud, 
inspiring sound of the war-whoop, which, by its 
successive repetitions, expresses the number of cap. 
tives brought home as the fruits of victory. ‘The 
barbarous joy thus kindled banistes for the moment 
all trace of lamentation. ‘The women and children 
form two rows, through which the prisoner is led, 
hhaving his fece painted, and crowned with fowers 
as fore festival, Then bogins the darkest of all the 
Scenes by which the savage life is deformed. A se= 
ries of studied and elaborate torture commences 
Which ingenuity is tasked to tho utmost to indi 
the intensest agony that can be endured without ac- 
tually extinguishing life. ‘The, first caress, as the 
Fretieh call i, i8 to tear the nails from the finger 
the fesh is then pierced to the bone, and fire in vac 
rious forms applied to tho extremities. Blows are 
flgo given to the last degree that nature can su 
fain ; and sometimes an amusement is found in toss 
i; for a long time, the victim like a ball from one 
tortuother. Other contrivances, peculiar to infuri- 
dated savages, are sometimes resorted to. One mis 
Sionary, for example, being made to lie on his back, 
had his stomach covered with sagamity, on which 
Sngey dog were goto feed which tre bis des 
with their teeth. ‘The unhappy wretch is oceasion- 
ally paraded from village to village, kept for weeks 
in this state of stifering, fed on the coarsest refuse, 
‘and allowed only a neglected comer of the cabin 10 
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sleep in At length a grand council is held to de- 
Bae? his fate, or, in other words, to. determine 
Grhether all the furies of vengeance shall be let 
nose upon him, and his ife be taken away amid the 
fost fraghtful tortures, oF whether he shall be sate 
Tel as one of themselves, and treated as a brother 

wie decision is influenced by various considera 
tions. If he be a youth or new to the field, » le- 
Tian course may probably be adopted; but a vet~ 
tran warrior, who has been the terror of the nation, 
Chi on whose skin is painted a record of triumphs, 
juas to dread a sterner sentence, The women have 
Much iniloence, according as they either demand 
Mivenge for the Toss of a husband Or brother, oF $0- 
Ticit that the captive may supply the vacancy. ‘The 
Troquois, though the fercest of these barbarians, 
Doing the deepest politicians, were always anxious 
to augment their numbers; hence, though they pro- 
Tonged and heightened the preliminary torture, they 
Noually ended if by adoption. ‘This was carried 60 
Terie they are deserbed as having at length bes 
Come less a single nation than an aggregate of all 
the surrounding tribes. ‘The stranger, being receiv 
CUinto one of the families as 2 husband, brother, or 
Son, is treated with the uimost tendemess; and she, 
‘who perhaps immediately before exhausted her in- 
Jenulty in tormenting him, now nurses the wounds 
She has made, and foads him with caresses. He 
Decotnes now one of the clan, and goes with them 
to war, even against his former countrymen ; and so 
far is the point of honour carried, that to return 
finlo their ranks would be branded as an act of base- 

"There are, however, many oceasions in which the 
more inharnan resolution is taken, and a fearful di 
Play is then made of the darkest passions that can 

+ Charlewis, vol yp. 969-373 Missions Ia Nouvelle 
Fence ia 48, p87, We, ane TOKE 14 p. 102-168 
‘isi. 
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agitate the homan breast. ‘The captive is informed 
St his fate by being invested with ‘moccasins of 
back beats-skin, and having placed over hs head 
4 faming torch, the sure indications of his doom, 
Hhefore the fatal seene begins, however, he ie 

lowed a short interval fo eing hs deat-song, which 
he performs in'a triumphant tone. He proclaims 
the joy with which he_goes to the land of souls, 
‘hee he will meethis brave ancestors, who teught 
Him the great lesson to fight and to suffer He fe 
eounts his wanbke exploits, particulrly those per- 
formed against the kindred” of his tormentors; and 
itthere was any one of them whom he vanquished 
ani caused to expire amid tortures, he loudly pro- 
Slaims it. He declares his inextinguishable desire 
to eat their desh and to drink their blood tothe last 
trop. ‘The seene is considered, even when come 
pared to the eld of ati, as the great thentre of 
Indian glory. When two prisoners were about fo 
be tortured oy the French ‘a Quoboe, charitable 
aud privately supplied «weapon with which one 
of them killed himself; but the other derided 

ftteminaey, and. proudly prepared himself for his 
fery tia” In this dreadful work the women take 
the lead, and’ seem transformed into raging. fares. 
She, to glut whose vengeance the doom has beet 
Specially pronounced; iivokes the spirit of her hus 
Hand, hee brother, or her son who has fallen in bat 
tie nr died amd torture, bidding hit come now and 
hie appeased. "A feast is prepared for hime a war 
or is to bo thrown into the great. culdsons his 
biood will be poured out: his desk torn from the 
Tones: Tet the injured api then cease to company 
‘A sume begins between the tortarers and the tor. 
infed, one to inet the most intense sulfering the 
otherto bear it with proud sensibility, ‘That there 
may be some appearance of open contest hes not 
sod bat_merely fied to a post, and! a eertain 
Tange silowed, within which, while the brand, the 
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hatchet, and every engine of torture are applied, he 
tan do’someuat to repel his assailants and even 
Stack in his turn. He struggles flereely in the un 
{equal strife, and while his frame fe consuming in 
fgony, stl’ defles his tormentors, and outbraves 
death tse, “Some even deride the focble efors 
Of thelr executioners, Boasting how mich more ef 
fectively they themselves had applied torture to in- 
dividuals of their tbe. Yet there are instances 
Swen the murderers at last triumph; the sufferer 
exclaims, “ Fire is strong, and too powerful;” ho 
feven utters loud shrieks, which ‘are responded to 
by exulting shouts of savage Inughter. Some few 
have been known, by almost ineredible efforts, to 
break loose, and by rapid fight to effect their es- 
ape, ‘The general result, however, is deat, after 
protracted sflering ; when the scalp if ull entire, 
Fete off and pont among he miary to: 

This been made a question whether the Indians 
cat be justly charged with caunibalism,. It is cer 
tain that all the term by which they designate their 
inhuman tiode of putting a prisoner to death boar 
Teference to this horié practice. "The expressions 
fare to throw him into the ealdron, to devour Dit, 
{event soup mote of ie fom 1 has hence beet 
ausibly inferred tha this enormity really prevailed 
Irvearly times, but was ehanged, we can scarcely 
tay mitigated, into the present systom of torre 
‘Yet, as every'action is described by them in terms 
highly figurative, those now quoted may have been 
tured a8 expressing most fully the complete grate 
tation of their revenge, Of this charge they can 
‘Rot now be either condemned or wholly acquitted 
Jn the excited fury of thelr passions, portions of 
the flesh are often seized, ousted, an eaten ad 
raughts taken of the blood. ‘To eat an enemy's 

* Charleroi oli, p37. Adi. 290,29, Clea, yal 
a ptaia 
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heart is considered a peculiar enjoyment. Long 
tnentions a gentleman Who came upon a party who 
Were busy broiling @ human heart, when he with 
‘iffculty prevailed on them to desist. There is lite 
He hesitation among them, in periods of seareity, 

relieve hunger with the Resh of their captives 
id during one war, this fate is said to have befalle 
irany French soldiers who fell into the hands of the 
Five Nations. Colonel Schuyler told Colden, that, 
having entered the eabin of  chiof who had some 
ich soup before him, he was invited to partake. 
Being liungry and ured, he readily agreed, ull the 
tay beng ut ito the great eaon, rout up a 
human hand, the sight of whiel put an immediate 
fend to his appetite and meal. 

‘Although war may be considered as the ordinary 
state of those tribes, yet, ater having for a consid 
erable time experienced its destructive effects, shere 
Usually arises desire for an interval of tranquillity 
‘To procure this, a regular form Is observed. ‘The 
nation ‘which resolves to make the overture de- 
‘patches several individuals, usually of some note, 
fs ambassadors, with at least one orator. ‘They 
bear before them the calumet of peace, which reai- 
ders their character sacred, and secures them from 
violence. ‘They carry also. a cortain number of 
belts of warpuin, with which are respectively cone 
nected the veri motives and tems of thy pro 
posed treaty. The orator having obtained an au- 
Bience of the chiefs on the other side, expounds 
the belts, dancing and singing in unison, and by we~ 
tions expressing the peaceful purpose of his. mis- 
sion. If the opposite party be favourably imelined 

rey accept the offered symbols, and next day pre- 
tent others of similar import.” He them smokes 
in the calumet, and the contract is sealed by bury 
ing a hatchet; if there be any allies, one is depos 

* Charlevoix vo, p38, Ady, 9.190, Longs p. 2,78 
‘eolden sty p18 
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ned for each. ‘This agreement is often accompar 
se Seid professions; at the moment perhaps sin- 
feof minaining te sun aways in fhe Deavens, 
sere rer again dageing up the hatchet; but the 
2M ones of individuals, and. the satiety of long 

reasefo which tte whole natin is sobject usually 
Petindle bosiives at no distant period.* 

‘Shine notice may finally be expectod of Indian 
amusements: te most favourite of which are smo- 
gnuremusie, and. dancing. These, however, are 
King. Touch higher light than’ mere pastime , 
reer tanked among the most serious oecupations, 
being Tomnad quite indispensable inthe conduct of 
acy important. aff. Without them «council 
annot beheld a egy cared, pence oF 
carr proctaimed, nor aay publie or private contract 
een ree uo or ot one of these transactions 
enteremred wala til t fas been smoked over, and 
aecgrand danced to, ‘The eslmet is the grand in- 
sane vent of their policy. No important, afar ex 
ie taken into consieration without the pipe in their 
betthsy and. Menee, to call an assembly of the 
Tels is sald to be Tighting the counel-re. ‘This 
eitetaccompantes ania the guardian of every e 
Habe eSind io smoke together is the chief cement of 
navfoval union 

iusie and dancing accompanying exch other are 
equally infispensable to every. solemn celebration, 
Jee he instruments. and. performance are alike 
imple anf uve; for their song, though often con- 

Tted for along period, consists merely in the 
inact aal eration ofa few wild melancholy notes 
Tig words are usually of the. minstrel's own com. 
































position, and record his exploits iu war or hunting, 
End sometimes the praises.of the animals which he 
fas killed in the chase, The song is accompanied 
by performance on the drum, and on the chishikouey 


+ Cnarlovoin vol by p82 
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or pipe. ‘The former is merely a hollowed piece 
Of wood, covered with aking the latter is formed 
Gta thick eane, upward of two fect in Tengthy with 
fight or uine holes, anda moutipiece not unlike 
Gist of a common whistle, ‘Those who know how 
{o'stop the holes and bring ont « sound consider 
themseives performers; yet they eannot play upon 
iteven those simple airs whieh they exeeuie with 
the voice, though they will often coatinve for hours 
Argoring out wild ierogolar notes 

‘The dances of the Indians, even those at come 
ron etal ae gna eatedine wel eguing 
{oa complete performance forty or fity persons 
vwho execute. their evolutions by following each 
Diber ‘round. 2 great fre. kindled inthe centre. 
‘Their movements, monotonous. but violent con. 
sist in stamping fariously on the ground, and often 
Erandishing ther arm in manner compared by an 
ible writer to a baker converting four into dough. 
‘Mey kup got time! bathe mio es exoeed 
ingly simple that this implies litte merit. The 
conehade with tToud shout oF howl, which echocs 
fraghtflly trough the woods. ‘The dances in cele- 
tration of particular events are of & more varied 
tharacter, and often form a very expressive panto 
mine, he war-ance i th ost favorito and 
frequent. In this. extraordinary performance, @ 
Complete image is given of the torble realty: the 
wwar-whoop fe sounded with the most trighifalyellag 
the womahgwk is willy brandished: and the enemy 
dre ‘surprised, seized, and_scalped, or carried off 
Tor cite rh eaimet.canee, whic elebratn 

ce between nations, and the marriagedance, 
ich repeeunts domestic Wey are much wore 
pleasing. Some mention is made of aystie daneo, 
Earvied on by the jugglers or doctors, with strange 
superstitions ceremoties, and in which » superna. 
tril personae, termed by some the devil, rises and 
performs; but i! does not-seem to have been wit- 
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sessed by any European, and is sad to be now in 
great ensure disived.¢ 

ets ze, morearer, gues o which he Andis 
ace fondly attached, which, though they” be. on! 
ae eaaater the head of umunemeyaf0 Yet com 

acted in the same serious manner as thew other 
(inet. “Their grett partes are said to be 
afooted by supernatural authority, comauniented 
Sotho jugglers and they ate preceded, like their 
tae bunts, by a course of Testing, dreaming, 
Unloaher means of proptisting fortune. ‘he favour. 
tragame is that ofthe done, in which small pieces of 
we Fptanee, resembling dice, and painted of 
ferout Soloursare thrown inthe air and according 
{e'Gys manger in which they fal the geme is deci 
fear” Only two persons ean pay; but a nuterous 
datiy, and sometimes whole villges, embrace one 
Pije-orthe oer, and Took on with inionse interest, 
‘Ateach throw, especially itt be d 
done sou arent the pages an sesaory 

wily resemble persons possessed; the sir rings 
Sua ress Go the bohes and to the manitous, 
Teds eagerness sometinves leads 10 quarreling ad 
ran ghting, which on no other occasion ever dis- 
fare intron of thew woes, To wae a 
len’ they octasionally worked up, that they 
Brake suocensy al they pssst evn tee 

swonal liberty but. this description must. app 
Fe ipences southern nations, ws slavery Was 
nknown among the Canadian fudians 

iA tomporary interval of wild licens, of emanct 
potion fom ail the restraints of dignity and. deco. 
Fane aeons 10 efford an enjoyment hghly prized 
Pom eee socicues: Corresponding with We sa 
rome and: bacehabals of amiquiy, the Indians 
Have thelr festival of dreams, whieh, during fifteen 

* atau on a Noovel rane, a9 164, 166, p20 31 
Rete “Sea “Cheat al Lp 
Bis chttrat okt” Gave, p20, 27 
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days, enlivens the inaction of the coldest, season 
Laying sive all thelr usual order and gravity, they 





ery imaginable extravagance. "He who, mects an 
ther demands an explanation of his visions, and it 
‘ot satisfied, imposes some fantastic penalty. He 
throws upow him cold water, hot ashes, oF filth, 
Sometimes, rushing into his cabin, he breaks and 
Gestroys the furniture, Although’ everything ap- 
pears wild and unpremed iis. alleged. that 
DSpportunilies are olten taken to give vent to old and 
secret resentinents, "The period having elapsed, a 
Feast is piven, order is restored, and the damages 
done are carefully repaired. 

‘On the first settlement of Huropeans in Canada, 
that territory was chielly divided between three 
igreat nations, the Algonguins, the Hurons, and the 
Froquois or Five Nations. ‘The first held an exten- 
‘sive domain slong the northern bank of the St. 
Lawrence, about a hundred leagues. xbove ‘Trois 
Rividres. " Shorlly before, they had been the most 
powerful of all these tribes, and considered even in 
Bome degree as masters over this part of America, 
‘Phey are described also ws having the mildest as 
peetand polished manners of any. ‘They subsisted 
Entirely by hunting, and looked with proud disdain 
‘on thelr neighbours, who consented to, bestow on 
the soil even the smallest cultivation} ‘The Ha- 
Tons were a numerous people, whose very exten 
sive territory reached from the Algonquin frontier 
to the borders of the great lake bearing their name. 
‘They were also more industrious, and derived an 
abundant subsistence from the fine territory of Up- 
per Canada. But they were, at the same time, more 
Pffeminate and. voluptuous, and had less of the 
proud independence of savage life, having chiefs 

+ Charlevoi, voip 13-18, 159 164, &, Chateaubriand 
woh pas ba La’ Bother, vl iy. 138, 1r 

"id Pathene, vol kp 2-280 
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hereditary in the female line, to whom they paid 
considerable deference. 

the Troqucis, destined to act the most conspicu- 
fous part among all the native tribes, occupied a 
foug range of terrivory on the southern borter of 
Thee Ste Lawrence, from Lake Champlain to the 
tvestern extremity. of Lake Ontario. ‘They. were 
Jhus beyond the mits of what is now considered 
Ganado? yet, as. all their transactions were cont 
pletely cotnected wit the interests of that countrys 
fe cinta present avo msidering t 
jonging to it 

"fas people were divided into five cantons, each 
‘of which was considered as an independent nation. 
Shey were united, however,by the closest alliance, 
weed never found waging war with each other; OF 
Bitthey often fail to. combine their forces when at- 
fie ed by neighbouring tribes.* ‘The following are 
the names given to them by English and French 
authors: 

















Bxous Faexon. 
Mohawks. Aguiers. 
Oneidas. Onneyouths. 
Onondagoes. ‘Onontagues. 
Cayugas. Auniegué, 
Senccas. ‘Tsonnonthouans. 


‘2x, Golden, 





“= La Potheri, voi, p. 292-289, Rose 
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CHAPTER IIT. 
History of Canada under the French 


Easlest Discoveregof the English and Prench.— Deve Rect 
“Shatin tn Hotgrve te Anta {hamyin, m 
loved by hin, nsoene the Se. Lawrence Fourie Quebec 

Dealings with a Pasty of Natives foine a warble Bape 
‘ition Vietors orl ~Trannactionsia Franca. Freck 
fin, Haan Fount of Nntea~ Varooe 

‘Tranmacions Voyage up the. Ouawe Great” Expediion 
ret tbe oquor- = Unsuccessful Dials ia rane 

Angora be Cun Peace anon he na be 

Dele de Ventador Viceroy Ruptore of the yet 

Gieine iken by the English: —Itesored “Large Supplicn 

‘Sot oul--Deatl of Champa Great Power of the Vive 

Netons:—Trenty with thea."War renewelsDestracion 

Gr the French Tadian Allien--A Reman? feo ta Quebee=— 

Trajois Afsuters of Capata.—Louis XIV. determines to 

tnfies the Colony.—-Eapediion under De Trecy. Govern 

trent of bu Conc romero Dela are His ue 

{eer Expedition -Desonvile--il olent Proceedings 

{Sil ate he Csony Seed Oot of Fes. 

tenace-Captore of Corlacr or Scheneetnly. The Engle 

“iner Phip stack Quebec Repuleed-—-Negotations with 

{he Indians Inession of thsie‘Perntary —Death of Fron 

{enaceDe Callires--Peore, nnd speedy Renewal of Wat 

’Ntempes hy the Engl Yo conquer Canada—‘Treaty of 

Ditocht-Charlowit's Account of the Stat of the Colouy. 
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‘Tus English took decidedly the most prominent 
partin the discovery of North America, In 140%, 
Fohin Cabot, under © commission from Henry VIL 
ended on ita shores, four years only after Columbus 
Tad reached the Weat Indies, ant neacly twelve 
Moni befor th elsirated navign ad thd 
Hany partof the continent. In he following year, 
Sobastan, son te the fst discoverer, penformed. & 
most extensive exploratory voyage along the greater 
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part of the eastern coast to Tat 66° or $89 Nu and 
Ponti as faras Florida. ‘The same eminent seaman 
tuk part in another expesition undertaken in 4517, 
forthe discovery of 2 northwest passage,, ‘The 
Aifuttron appears 0 have penetrated into Hudson's 
ii, bor through the pusianimity of Sir ‘Thomas 
Pail. the commander, returned without completing 
the object in. view.” These. ilteresting. voyages, 
wever, hive beom illustrated with suet diligent 
dnd acute researeh by Mr, Tytler, that to our read- 
{Sry nother dtatled narrative them would be very 
‘superdvous.* 

“rious eeumstances combined to withdraw the 
successors of Henry from this brant career. 
Thoy were succeeded in 8 by Frances and itis sin. 
glad that the setlemient of by far the greater part 
Stat is now British America Was eeeted by that 
power. When, too, England had wrested these pos- 
Fowions irom her’ rival, she retsiaed them ater 
fost of her own colonies had established their in- 
Topendence, for whieh reason we find it necessary 
teenter at considerable Length into the proceedings 
bttose Gailte adventurer sho iid the foundatio 
SteWvilzation in the Canadian proviaces. 

Ta 1501, 'rancis 1. commistioned Giovanni Ver 
razzano, a skilfl Florentine navigator, who appears 
{eave sailed along the whole coast from Carolina 
to the northern extfemity of Nova Scotia, Tt was 
then appropsiated in the name of his most Christian 
Inejostg, nner the magnificent tile of New France, 
Hig second expedition was disastrous: butin 1534, 
Jacques Cartier; bold and able mariner of St. Malo, 
wrasse ut witha sila wew. Ths dacoverer 
Thade two voyages, in the second of which he pen- 
Eurted up tne Se Lawrence as high as the postion 
‘ow oceupted by Montreal, and brought home with 

+ Se Progres of Disorery athe wore Norther Cont of 
pace Inc ratoe teat the Preseul Tie, pS 
SEHR Gap Fay ire 
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him Donnacomna, 2 native king. 
third time in 1540, though in subordinate rank, 
diuder the Sieur de Roberval, an opulent nobleman 
of Pieardy, who, having agreed to defray the ex- 
rense of the expedition, was. crested. Heatenant= 
eneral and viceroy. "The euterprive was begun 
Sith spinty anda fort siaved. Charesbourg. was 
rected nea te site now oecupied by Quebeo., ‘The 
hates, however, showed s hostile spnity the two 
leaders) quarvelid; and. Roberval abandoned. the 
Undertaking. He foneyred it in 1940, but with an 
issue singulaely: unfortunate, nether Ne nor his 
brother, who aecompanied him, being ever again 
heard of." For the details of thece voyages also we 
refer to the work shove mentionet, where they wil 
be found narrated in a very satisfactory manner 
‘These fre, ant Mill more, por the ie 
tracted state of France during many years, ove 
Sioned by religious wars, withdrew the-attention of 
the goveroment from schemes of transatlantic colo 
nization. ‘The merchants, however, of the great 
commercial towns, particularly Dieppe, Rouen, St 
Malo, and: Rochelie: had opened comminications, 
aund even established poste for the. prosecution of 
the fur-tade. ‘That ‘of Canada. was. carried. on 
chiely at Tadoussac, near the mouth of the river 
SFangllity being restored by th part 
aguiliy being restored by the union of parties 
under the away of Henry 1V., the. public attention 
was again ‘directed towarls’ New France. The 
Marguls de fa Roche, a nobleman of Brittany, under 
took 1 equip an expedition on large seal, and form 
{settlement on that remote shore.” ‘The encourage: 
ments to such enterprises were always Hives and 
Honry in this respect seems to have surpassed all 
other’ monarehs. "The marguis was authorized not 
‘nly %0 levy tops, mske war, buld forte and cities, 





He was employed 
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‘This situation being bienk and barren in the oxtreme, 
he was strongly advised to proved far up tke 
fiver to one wie wae rooted lobe much more aie 
Yantageous. "Disreganding this suggestion, he bask 
1 boule twenty-four feet fu’ clfteen bres ae 
tight high, suivoonded it with 9 ditehy and lege 
there sixteen seillers for the winter” They’ Ide 
tlowever, a very slender stock of provisiols;and of 
the seiting in Of the cold were reduced to tho hat 
extremity, and: Bally obliged to throw themselves 
fn the mercy of the natives. rom thet simple 
pone they experienced a great degre of kindneay, 
but, nevertheless, sufered such hanfshipesthat many? 
of them perished before the arrival of vessels rom 
France. "Chauvin performed another voyage, wiseh 
was as fruitless as'the fst: and inthe course of & 
third he was taken ill and died.= 

Fresh ‘adventurers were never wanting in this 
hazardous enterprise. “The next was the Commie 
dear ae hae gover of eye. who thoh 
already gray with years, engaged ini, ana'provid, 
fd upon some cousiderable Rerchanie ns 
him. "Hie made a. most important. aequistion an 
Sariuel Champlain, the. destined. Toutder of the 
Freneh settioments in Canada, who had just arnt 

{ved from the Bast Indies. He and Pontgarvé were 
ent out t0 Tadoussac, with instruction vo ascend 
the Si: Lawrence, and examin the county on is 
upper borders. ‘They ‘penetrated as. far as" the 
Sault St. Louisya litle above Montreal; but, fading 
itimpossibio to pass that cataract, they with some 
difficulty reached the height above it where they 
made the best observations they could on the sivee 
and country. Champlainy on his arrival a France, 
was dismayed wo find De’ Chasie dead, and. the 
Whole undertaking deranged, He procecded, how, 

and showed to the king a chart and 




















* Champlain, tome ip. 46-48, 
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description of the region he had surveyed. with 
(riucl his majesty appeared highly pleased.” 
Seureely at mnterval elapsed when the same eu 
terprise was taken up by De Monts, agentieman o 
terrence and distinction, and a special favourite of 
Wonry. He obtained the highest privileges that 
had been granted to any of his predecessors, and 
paving prepared. sil-expedition on a more exten 
pa deale than any former one, he put to sea but 
So hhe had accompanied Chauvin to ‘Tadoussac, and 
Meowed that. bleak shore, he fell, very averse to 
wer the St, Lawrence. "It appeared to him that 
fhe seavoast, lieing in = more southern latitudey 
Was fikely to enjoy » milder climate: an idea plage 
Title. though erroneous. He directed his chief ef- 
Thug, therefore, to the country now named Nova 
(erin and though his operations there were dis- 
avous to his eompanions, and ultimately to bim- 
aPthey were the means of founding the impor. 
we ee ny of Acadia, Our narrative of these 
tventurers, however, is reserved till we come to 
treat of thal provine 
‘Champlain, whose services he had secured, then 
remoastaated with him on the error of preferring 
Fammor-bound cvast to the beautiful and fertile 
Make of the upper St. Lawrence. De Monts lis- 
Poned. to the suggestion, and, undeterred by pre- 
Wines tosses, applied to the king for a commission. 
Tots ained ie without dificulty, associated, as be~ 
fore, with grant of monopoly of he far tale oh 
fore. are He fitted out two vessels, but, not find 
{hg ‘ie convenient to command in person placed 
thém under Champlain, who, accompanied by, Pont 
iravl, was authorized to act as his leutenant-t 
‘Tha expedition sailed from Honfleur on the 13th 
Apri 1608, and on the 3d June reached ‘Tadoussac, 
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‘The Saguenay, hitherto the chief seat of the tafte 
in fore, was described as losing from a consider. 
ably distant sonree in the north. Forty or ay 
Teogaes up, ts current was broken by a succession 
Of fills, beyond whieh was a Take (St. John) which 
{trequred three days to erass. On the other side 
‘Were wandering tribes, from whom the skins wore 
Ehieny” procured, and. who reported that in heir 
Fonmgs they came in view of the Northern Sea 
Ghamplain ha sufieient information to know that 
this could only be a large gulf; tough He had no 
owieige of Hadaon' hy, which had not yet 
been entered by the great navigator whose name it 
Beara, ‘Pho stall port of Tadosssne was tolerahly 
Safe; but the shore consisted only of dreary rocks 
find bands, scantily clothed with larch and pine 
He could ind nothing to eatch except a few small 
tirde, which visited the spot onty in summer. "The 
Tv who traded wit the Pre salted in eanocs 
fof bircrbark, so ight thata man could easly ca 
them from one river or lake to another. igre 

‘The navigator continued to ascend the stream, 
though the banks were sil naked and unpromisingy 
til Ne reached the Isle of Orleans, which formed 
tho commencement of the most valuable part ofthe 
vor being adored with ne wos and meadows t 

“Afier passing this island, he immediately sought 
a commbdtous place of seitlement, and soon fixed 
‘on abil rchly clothed with vines and walnut-trees, 
fated by the natives Quebefo or Quebec. Having 
begun to clear and build, he formed an aequaintanee 
writin. number of the natives busily employe! ta 
the fishery of eels. "They showed @ considerable 
tisposition to adopt Etropean care. and other 
improvements, the introduetion of which he was 
ied to hope might issue in their conversion.t 

“rho Fronehinan spent the winter here, ad ove 
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‘ed some grain, for which he found the soil well 
Siaptod.. “Phe inhabitants, who, unlike those high- 
art the river, did not. practise agriculture in any 
Gegree, wore often reduced 0 the most dreadful 
Aeonies of fainme, Of this the setters witness- 
SX'a painful example in February, 1609, when 
Garty of the savages, sexing them ‘from the oppo- 
Pacbank, and hoping to obiain relief, resolved 10 
Boss, without regard to the dating ire, ‘The 
Frengh” considered the attempt quite desperate ; 
Tat accordingly, in mid-chanuel, the eanoes were 
Aashed to pieces, and the poor creatures leaped on 
Ginass of fee, whence they raised the most doleful 
Sues. By peculiarly good fortune, a larger piece 
ceSic that"on. which they stood and eaused it to 
Suit ashore. "They landed with joy, but in a state 
artuch ravening hunger, that, had the discoverers 
Slade auy attempt 10 satisfy ‘it, their whole stock 
Trautd have been swallowed up. A limited allow 
Mice was, however, granted, which they sought 10 
Gugment by very sirange expedients, A dead pig 
aaa hed been laid out as a bait for foxes ; but 
paving been exposed two months, and the weather 
pariaing. milder, such a scent issued from them 
thatthe French could scarcely approach the spot. 
Ais ‘new-comers, however, on discovering this 
Tore, exullingly. carried i to their hut, and began to 
feast'upon it. Their hosts ran to warn them of the 
Sanger of stich food, but found them so busily enga- 
Gedeeach with a piece jn his hand, that remon- 
Bea ge was vain, and being themselves assailed 
Si disgusting odours from. the half-cooked vie~ 
Tiuls, they were glad to retreat, Another dead 
Gog had been placed on the top of a tree to attract 
ea or prey. The natives were 30 extremely 
wreak that they could not climb; but having, by 
Jreat efforts, cut down the tree, they possessed 
Rremselves of this highly-favoured morsel.* 


* Chapa, tome LM iy eb 
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‘As soon as the season admitted, Champlain re~ 
sumed his voyage up the river, the banks of which 
Mere ‘covered with noble forests, Twenty-five 
Teetues shove Quebec, at asmall island named St. 
Eid he meta band belonging chiefly to the eele- 
Tried ‘uation of the Algenguins, commanded by 
two chiefs, Vroquct and Ochasteguin. It now ap- 
{ears that'a treaty had slready been opened at the 
Winter station by a son of tho former, through 
Whom they had promised to assist the stranger in 
Tis attempt to traverse the country of the Iroquois, 
Ui the condition that he should aid them in a war 
Qguinst that fierce people. The zeal of our adven- 
terer bined bim not only to the danger, but 10 the 
Euil of this most unprovoked aggression on anation 
Gino bad never offended hit. In reply to a solemn 
[pheaiifrom the savage chiefs he assured. them of 
wee Gouermination strictly to Tall this questiona- 
ie cngagement, and. accepted of their proposal to 
Pit iin proviously st Quebec.* ‘They accompa. 
Med tim hither, and, exulting in the prospect of 
Approaching triumph, spent Sve or six days in dan- 
appro ty while Champlain procured a re- 
CH cement from Tadoussac. "He set out with his 
few alfes on the Seth Mey; and in a short time, 
Having passed throngh Lake St. Pierre, he reached 
the imouth of the river which takes its rise in the 
BMauty. of the Iroquois. He. bad been apprized 
Ghat fleen leagues Turther up there was a consid 
Oite fall butad been led to hope that his hight 
Sfallop might be conveyed beyond it. On recon 
satis the spot, he found this to be quite impra 

cable asthe stream from bank to bank was dash 
Hee ith violence amid rocks and stones; and his 
iy had not sirength fo eut a. road through the 
Pests. Nothing, however, eould damp his ardour; 
sense me ire of every other resource, be deter: 
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rmmned to commit himself to the eanoes of the sav- 
Myon, and share their fate.” AB soon, however, a8 
BRC" gan announced to his ten, they’ led at the 
iis wand two only were found who did not shrink 
from accompanying the Tndians.* 

‘iy carrying their canoes, arms, apd baggage half 
a gue Grerland, the natives avoided the fall and 
aeteperked, “When night approached they landed, 
reste his covered with bireh-bark, and having eut 
rearn large trees formed round the spot a barricade 
Gteuchserongthy that five hundred sasailants ould 
oet'have suormed it without much dificulty. They 
Bont some of thelt number 10 reeonmoitte a few 

les up ani down the river but rejected the adv 
marek? Buropean ally to seta watch during, the 
Sights High conjurations wore nov performed by 
wee gas or priest, who was. placed alone in & 
sae pine the multitude sat round in solemn six 
fence, “Violent and mysterious movements shook 
thevwigwam, which the Frenchman clearly perceived 
Wes" sowtuced by its crafty inmate; while in an 
weer Bhis solenin call, the demon appeared, andy 
{ithe form of a stone, foretold the issue of the en- 
aoe se "Solemn sounds overavred the spectators, 
tprmrat it was easy to discover that they were all 
Trea by the piloois himself. ‘The French chiet 
Wiis also every morning carefally examined regard 
Wate dreams, and grest exuliation was expressed 
inom aney appeared to portend success. ‘The only 
Wiling exmpleyed to prepare them for the approach 
{ng bale was confined to their ‘aking a number of 
aoe pate for each man, with wo longer ones, for 
hevchiels, and fixing them in the ground according 
eine onder in which the troops were to advance, 
HPue Togians thea prectived the various movements 
tn ehey could arrange themselves exactly in the 
Gane nummer. ‘The river was diversified with ne 
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merous low islands, xoounding in woods, meadows, 
find game, but deserved in consequence of the deadly 
Wars which had for some time been raging. It 
Qpetted tuto an extensive lake, now nmed, from 
our traveller, Champlain, and containing four large 
{slands, also’ uninhabited. ‘They had reached 
Southern extremity, and even entered « stnaller o 
(George) connected with it, when, on the 29th June, 
St ten in the evening, they bebeld the Troquots, who 
raised loud shouts of defiance, and began hastily 10 
farm and to form a barricade with trunks of trees. 
‘The invaders sent two canoes to ask if their ad- 
versaries would fight; the answer was, there was 
hothing they more desired, but the hour was tie 
Suitable, edding, however, that they would be ready 
ext morning at daybreak. This delay was ap- 
proved; but the two parties, instead of qualifying 
Themselves for the combat by taking suitable rest, 
Ganced the whole night without intermission, ex- 
Changing the most. imbjuiered expressions of ro- 
proach and contempt. ‘The Algonquins being told 
Phat neither their courage nor arms were. of any 
value, and that to-morrow would witness their doom, 
Threw out in return mysterious hints dhet their ad: 
Versaries, would then see something never before 
Witnessed. In the morning they landed, and the 
French ebief saw the enemy come out of their bar. 
Heade, two hundred strong, frm and robust, headed 
By leaders with waving plumes, and advaneing with) 
2 hold and determined aspect, which struck him with! 
Edmiration. He and his two countrymen stationed! 
Themselves at different points, and the natives made 
Way for him to go about twenty pacesin front, He 
then fired an arquebus, loaded with four balls, by 
Which two Indians were killed and one mortally 
Wounded, His allies raised shouts which would 
have drowned the loudest thunder, while the enemy 
‘were astounded. at seeing armour, proof against nae 
tive weapons, pierced by this unknown instrument 
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of destruction. Yet they sill poured in clouds of 
Sirti another so et rom ase ote 
Biome Gogtee of ear that they” ed prcipiateyy 
andoning thee fort and. seeking refuge ia the 
Peer foros: 'A number were killed, and fen 
betwelve taken prisoners” 
tte savages teeing cebrated their victory with 
dance sat Eetivel mediately began their ferarn 
waGiet own. country. Afer_ travelling axtoca 
Wagnee ay wok on af th eaptven, and in a fo 
MeaF'Narangle recounted 40 hin ail'the ervetics 
a tnouumitymens which he. thust-now exiatey 
thoy strand nimi he were a man of oa 
say tng, He doo, though ia somes 
ESrone toaee Chaplain, te, was perbape the 
er Guropean who beteld that horrid seene of tor 
tute, whids we spare our sealers thong described 
taf fn the moet minute deta” Hedid not how 
by him ee that sot! patty so often displayed, 
foe ne sure oecasionaliyutered Tou sick, 
though his fociade was, onthe whole, wonderful. 
{ThePronchman wa asked why he dine jon in 
ate fpanprant vengennces and when be declared 
tae (He avelhim pois aod oven showed 8 
Fer outtono wea they allowed hm to termi 
mathe seene. by a discharge of his argucbus, 
"Ti mex shocking indignities weseinficted on the 
deeeees ay cere thettontt ww plucked out and 
eleseralpioces which the other prisoners we 
cn rata eset ito their mouths, sg they 
frrd aot expected to aww se horn more 
FRE BRlonguine marche on with the remain 
TroquotS wif ontned to sing, though filly aware 
Teder approaching fates” anotner employment of 
the wit was to ennment the heads ofthe Sly 
eye daplayed in trump on their aries With 
tHieview they camesty slteted from Champlain 
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‘some copies of the patemoster, which sacred art 
all his professions of piety. he did not 
esitate to bestow for this profane purpose, Th 
prepared, es the party approached Home, the heads 
Were fastened on the ends of poles, and exhibited 
to the women, who came swimming across the river 
to meet their lords, The adventurer himself was 
presonted with one of these savage trophies, with a 
Fequest that he would offer it to his sovereign, 
which, to please them, he engaged to do.” 

‘On the author's return from this expedition, whieh, 
ssoomed to hold out a great promise of ultimate suc- 
‘esa, he was greeted with unfavourable tidings from 
France, ‘The merchants of that country, to his deop 
indignation, though, we think, with very good reason, 
hhad raised foud complaints of the injury which they, 
as well as the nation at large, sustained by the far 
trade being confined to a single individual. De 
Mont’s commission was in consequence revoked, 
and his lieutenant was obliged to return home. He 
gave an account of his transuctions, first to his pa 
fron, and then to the king, who listened to them with 
mach satisfaction. All his attempts, however, to 
procure a renewal of the monopoly proved abortive 
yet such was his zeal, that he determined even 
without this aid to retain the settlement, "To light 
fen the expense, he made an agreement with some 
traders at Rochelle, to give them the use of his 
building at Quebee as a depot for their goods, while 
they, by way of recompense, engaged to assist him 

iis plans of colonization. He was thus enabled 
in 1610 to ft out Champlain with a considerable ro- 
enforeement and fresh supplies-+ 

‘On his return to the St, Lawrence, he received 
‘an application from the Algonquins to assist them 
ina new war; and they promised to Join him with 
400 men at the entrance of the Troquois river. Un- 


+ @hamplain, tome Livi eh- 10. ¢ Ibid, p. 182,58. 
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Joverred by any motive either of fear oF principle, 
dat seemingly without any hestation, he accepted 
de proposal; but,on reaching Ue spot affairs were 
fbauki nove ungest than had beon supposed. "Acar 
owarsived with intelligence thats hundred ofthe en- 
tity wore so strougty intrenched in the vieinty, thay 

‘Rout the ail of the Misthigosclies, a the French 
Were termed, appeared iinpossible. to dislodge 
Them. “The savages, on this information, hurried 
Su boand of thelr eanoes, and prevailed on their Bu- 
Sopean Trend to quit his bark, nd accompany them 
‘ekh four of his gounteyaven, "Oo Tanding, the na- 
{Wen sau forward so swifily that they were soon 
Gut of the sigit of ther allies, who foundered after 
thou through woods and marshes, tormented Dy 
thosehetoessand inuch at aloss forthe way, They 
quet however, an Tuan, who eame in all haste 
Inform them that his brethren ll aeqoainted with 
Iniltary tctis, hed no sooner arived than, with- 
Dut wating for the French, they rushed t0 the as- 
Sinus and'that, having sustained a most severe re- 
Pulses nvwhich several of their chiets wore killed 
Bad a number wounded, all theit hopes were now 
Fuccd in their auxiaries. Having proceeded about 
Blifa miles they heard the howling of the hostile 
parties, who, az usual, poured on each other tor- 
Fonts of lnvective. On their appearance, these ie 
fusirous allies raised shouts Jouder then thunder, 
‘while Champlain advanced to reconnoitre the fork, 
Fe found it very strong, eomposed, according tothe 
{tal fashion, of large tees fixed close together in 
otro. He himself was immediately wounded in 
the ear’ and neck by an arrow pointed with stone, 
Jot not so as to disable him from acting. At the 
Uscharge of firearms the lroquois, who seom to 
fhave boon different party from those formenly ene 
ountored, felt te same astonishment and dismay. 
Govered by their intrenchments, however they eon 
{inved to pour forth clouds of darts, and Champlain, 
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whose ammunition began to fall, urged the savages 
toexert themselves in forelng a way into the baer 
Cade. He made them fasten ropes Yound tho trunke 
ot single tees, and apply ail their strength wo drag 
them et undertaking rian ime, otet teat 
with his re. Fortunately, at this moment a pariy 
of French traders, unconnected with our leat bee 
ing seized with martial ardour, eame to join hi 
and he thought it fair" tht they should fave thee 
Share in the diversion.” Under their coven the AL 
gonguins pulled 0 stouty, that a sufficent opening 

3 /soon'made: and thaugh the stumps still std 
Ix foot high, te allies leaped in; andthe enemy. 
were completely routed, most of them being kiled 
or drowned, and fifteen takes. Of the sealants 
three Tell ithe sction, aad. AiRy were wounded, 
Tistead of carrying the heads of the slsiny they 
Sayed them,” taking the sesips as their trophy. 
Chiatplain asked and oblaiued one of the eapives, 
‘whom he saved from the dreadfa tortures ‘which 
were inced om most of the tem one by neat 
Aiferont stages; the reat being carefully reserved 
{or thee wives and daughters, who took peculiar dee 
Tight in those scenes of savage vengeance, and were 
even ingenious in devising new and exqutste tore 
Inents. Hie prisoner, uot being very carefully 
guarded, madolhisesespe., “The Ffenchinan, before 
{aking Teave of his alles, prevaited on theth fo ale 
love one of his people to main with them and learn 
their language, while he, atthe equest, ook ata 
tive youth wath him to Burope.+ 

Th 611 Champlain retraed to Ameticn with his 
savage, and on tho 8th May sonved atthe place of 
Fondezvous appointed (or another warlike expedle 
Ton, “Not ding the Indians, he enployed hstimo 
in choosing a spot for & new setleient higher up 
the river than Quebee." After careful survey he 
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fixed upon ground in the vicinity of an eminence 
which he ealled Mont Royal; and his choice has 
been amply justified by the prosperity to which this 
ace, under tho name of Montreal, tas subsequent 

y risen, He cleared a considerable space, sowe 
some grain, and euclosed it by an earthen wall. A 
istressing ecident soon afterward ovcurred. | Sa 
vignon, the native who fad accompanied him to 
France, with Louis, a Enropean, and Outetoucos, ait 
Indian leader, set out on a hunting excursion to an 
island in the Chambly. After excellent sport they 
were returning, when Savignon, who guided the c 
hoe, proposed to make a circuit to avoid a danger 
ous rapid. The chief, however, insisted that it w: 
Quite safe, without even lightening the boat, and the 
Gther allowed himself tobe persuaded ; but, as soon 
fs they cane within the aetion of the whirlpool, the 
‘bark was tossed up and down in the most violent man 
ner. Louis was thrown into the water and drown. 
ed. ‘The chief endeavoured to swim to land, but 
could not stem the eddies, and sunk. Savignon 
alone, clinging to the canoe, whether above or be- 
Tow water, atlength reached the shore, Champlain, 
‘on coming to the spot, could searcely believe it pos- 
sible that any person should have attempted to pass 
this formidable rapid.* 

"At length, on the 13th of June, three weeks after 
the time appointed, a party of his savage friends ap- 
peared. ‘They evinced much pleasure at meet 
Their countryman, who gave the most favourable 

jort of the treaiment which he had received in 

France; and, after a liberal present of beaver-skins, 
they unfolded the cause of this long delay. The 
prisoner who eseaped the previous year had spread 
2 report that the French, having now resolved to es 
pouse the euuse of the Iroquois, were coming in 
{reat force to destroy altogether the Algonquin na 
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tion, Champlain bitterly complained of their hav- 
ing listened to stich a ramour, which all his wctions 
belied. "hey protested that ithad never guined cre- 
dence with them, but only with those of their tribe 
who had no opportunity of knowing the foreigners 
However, having received solemn protestations of 
friendship, they declared their determination of wd~ 
alliance, and aiding to the utmost of 
enetrating into the inte 
Hor. 'Phey gave him very extensive information 
Fespecting” the continent, their acquaintance with 
which was found to reach southward as far as the 
Gulf of Mexico, ‘They agreed to his proposal of 
returning with forty or Bity of his people to prose 
‘cute discoveries, and even form settlements in the 
country, ‘The warlike designs, for some reason 
hot explained, appear to have been dropped for the 
present; but they requested that a French youth 
Bhould. accompany them and make observations 
pon their territory and tribe. ‘They asked their 
Visiter to use his induence in order to dissuade one 
Of their bravest warriors, who had been three times 
made prisoner by the Iroquois and always escapedy 
{To relinguish the porpose he had now formed of set 
ting out with only nine companions to attack the 
femy and avenge his former wrongs. Attempts were 
made fo divert hit {rom so rasha purpose ; but, ex= 
hibiting his fingers partly eu off and his whole body 
covered with wounds, lie declared that it was ime 
possible to live unless he obtained revenge. 
‘Champlain again returned to France with the view 
of making arrangements for those miore extensive 
Operations which he contemplated and had recom 
fended to his Indian allies. ‘The negotiation was 
fitended with difficulty, De Monts, who had been 
‘appointed governor of Saintonge, was no longer in 
clined to take the lead, and excused himself from 
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going 10 cour, on account of the urgeney of his 
Ewnafiirs. He commited the whole to his former 
fgent;nivising him to seek some powerful protect- 
ae whose authority might overeome the opposition 
{o's plause Oue advensurer was 80 fortnate 86 
Mimostiinmediately to gaia the Count de Soissous, 
‘wh obtained the titleof Lieutenant-general of New 
France, aid who, by «formal agreement, delegated 
to in’ all the fanetions of that high ofce, = The 
fount died soon after; but a still more influential 
fiend was found inthe Priuce of Conde, who sue- 
nojed to all the privileges of the deobased, nd 
shade therm over id's manner equally ample,” His 
Commission, incinding @ monopoly of the trade, ex- 
Shed foul complains among the merchants; bat 
Sur author endeavoured to remove the principe ob- 
fection by allowing xs many of them Yo embark in 
{vera as chose fo accompany him. ‘Thore eame 
Rscordingly three from Normandy, one from Ro- 
hello, and one from St, Malo.” ‘Toso were alow. 
Si’ free trade, burdened only with the condition of 
Sootrinuing six men each to assist jn hs projects 
sr discovery, and a twentieth of tele prot to de= 
fay the exponses of settlement. 

Th ho beguuning of March, 1613, this expedition 
sailed from! Honour, and on the rth May arzived 
Bt Quebec. Champlin, however, had an alm which 
Givened him from his grand schemes. of war and 
Aiscovery in the west, Among the objects of ad- 
‘Testure lnthat ages favourite one was 8 norhwest 

csago to Chingy hetee everything connected with 
ite report of asea boyond Canada inspired the great. 
tnt hopes. ‘hore wava Frenchman named Nicolas 
$e Vigaau, who had accompanied our traveller in 


4 hampain, tome iy i, eh 8. 
{ Shamplains dates are joo tn the most confased mane 
ner but on ennpacing page 2 wth pages 249 and 240 i wil 
Eo ‘éralent thatthe onensre gwen i Greet, though te oar 
tive of hi vorago precadas to account of his dapartre. 
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former expeditions, and spent a winter among the 
savages. ‘This person reported that the river of the 
Algonquins (the Ottawa) issued from a lake which 
was connected with the North Sea; that he had 
visited its shores, and had there witnessed the wreck 
of an English vessel. ‘The erow, eighty in number, 
hhad reacied the shore, where they had all been 
Killed and scalped by the inhubitamts, except one 
boy, whom they would have been happy 10 present 
to him, along with the trophies of their victory 
‘Wishing to assure himself a to this story, the nav- 
gator caused the man to sign his declaration before 
two notaries, warning him, if it were false, that he 
was putting & rope round his own neck. " Findin 
the fellow persevere, and learning that some English 
vessels had really been wrecked in 1612 on the 
coast of Labrador, his doubts were removed, and he 
determined to devote a season to the prosecution of 
this grand object. 

‘With this view he did not stop at Quebec, but, 
setting sail on the 13th May, arrived on the 21st at 
the fall of St. Louis. Here, with only two canoes, 
containing four of his countrymen and one native, 
he began his voyage up the fiver. ‘The hardships 
and dificullies were very severe... He encountered 
a succession of eataracts and rapids, whieh it was 
necessary t0 avoid by earrying the skifls and stores 
overland. Sometimes the woods being too dense 
to admit of this, it became requisite 10. drag them 
through the foaming current, not without danger of 
being themselves ingulfed. 'If they had lost their 
boats, they could neither have proceeded back nor 
forward, tnless by the mere accident of meeting 
with friendly Indians. 'Thore was reason, besides, 
to dread an attack from some wandering bands of 
Troquois, who, if victorious, would have doubtless 
treated the French as they treated their Algonquin 
captives. "As the dificulties of navigation increased, 
they were obliged to leave their com behind, and 
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trust entirely to their guns and nets, which afforded 
precarious somewhat seanty supply. Nicolas, 
‘our authors surprise, was forward in vecommend 
Ih pat of te nter with the nate ecard 
ire fighly dangerous, At length the party reache 
the wbode of fessouat a frindly chit, whose coun 
try. was only eight days sail from that of the Nebi- 
eatin’ (Nipissings),on whore borders the shipwreck 
‘was sad to have occurred. The people received 
bur adventurer courteously, and agreed 10 his re- 
{quest of admission to a solemn council, It was 
Froceded by an entertainment of boiled maize, with 
neat and eis after which the young men went oUt, 
land the olf took their pipes and smoked for half an 
hour in silence, Champlain being then asked his 
‘hjoct i solletting the interview, after many cour 
teous professions requested four eanoes to escort 
fim tao the country of the Nipissings, which he 
fearnesty desired to visit. ‘To this the fodians de- 
fnurred, stating that the route was very dificult, and 
that they were bad men and’ sorcerers, who” had 
faused the death of many of their tribes neverthe- 
{eoo, upon his earnest entreaty, they a length con- 
Fenteds After the meeting had broken up, however, 
the French chief learned that there was a gres i= 
Uispostton to full} the engagement, and that no ono 
oul be found who was willing to aecompany bit 
fe therefore agai called them together; reproached 
them with their meditated breach of faith; and in 
fefulation of their assertions of danger as arising 
From the peopl, refered tothe acto Nicolas hae 
Ing spent'some time among them without any ane 
huyance. ‘Hereupon De. Vigna was called on to 
tay ith had ever made atch  joarney'; and-when, 
fer long hesitation, he answered in the affirmative, 
they raised foud and free eres, declaring that he 
twas speaking falsely, having never passed beyond 
Their country, where ho. had gone toed with 
them every evening and risen every mornings and 
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that he ought 10 be tortured to death for having 
bo grossly deecived hie chief, Champlain, seeing 
tv follower 8 good deal confused, tok him aside, 
fand adjured him to state the truth. ‘The fellow, 
howover, hiving recovered his confidence, renewed 
his former averments, and gave the fullest assurance 
this; if canoes could be. procared, they would, ere 
Jong, reach the spot. ‘The commander, unable to 
beleve that any inivideal could persevere in such 
audacious falsehoods, went back t0 the savages, re- 
ferred to the interior sea, the English shipwreck, 
the eighty scalps, ad the young boy in possession 
of thas, ereupon they shouted oer than 
fever, proclaiming his deceit 19 be now quite 
ie” Riey begin to put close interrogstoriem, to 
which he rettimed” only unsatisfactory. rep 
Champlain, extremely perplexed, called ‘him 4 
tor private Interview, and told him that everything 
‘realy past should be forgiven ; but that if, by pere 
fiating in falae assertions, he should induce the ex 
fest gan farther he would most aauredly 
hanged.” ‘The man then, after renraning silent 
for som time, fll on is ktees and confessed that 
ail he had said, and whieh ha induced his master 
to undertake so long and. painful a Journey, was a 
gompiete ana. rh maives ofthis gre had 
eet the eclat derived from the supposed discovery, 
und the being brought out to New France ina con- 
picuous situation. He had trusted that the obstn- 
eles would be such a8, at some earlier point, to lead 
his superior to renounee the attempt; and with this 
‘iow, in pessing the fais he had urged him to prefer 
Tye" most dangerous channels, Champlain was 
obliged to inform the Indians that they were right, 
find himself egregiously deceived. They earnestly 
entreated him to place the lar in thelr bands, who 
fey would take effectual care should never again 
fective him, But, though much and justly enraged, 
lie resolved honourably to redeem his pledge. He 
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had the voxation, however, 1 reflect, that not only 
Rad He encountered in vain along series of labours 
thd ge, but that he whe season ad, been 
Spent withogt any effort to promote other objects 
Sent a del a hear He had ow no a 
Tehnative but to commence his voyage down the O- 
{awa and ons way he was joined by a considerable 
{Ruerof savage allies, who rendezvoused a the fll 
B'st Lous, They agreed, though with difieuly, 
Shallow two young Frenehien to accompany them, 
Wath the view of obtaining 1 kuowiedge of the eo 
Tye ‘Champlain eft also De Vignaty as a panish- 
iont for hls falsehood; who promised to make far. 
Ther dlecavertos; and to reach, i possible, the Noeth 
Ser; butnone of the natives would hve’ any inter 
Sousse with him Ourauthor thn sailed wo 'Fadous- 
Seevand thence to St, Malo, where he arrived 0 
fhe’aoth August, 1014.* 

“eins in France continued favourable to the col- 
ony The. Prince of Condé being sill powerful 
our no ditelty wes found sn equipping 2x 
“xpodltion from Roven and St. Malo, though i gave 
expetisconnt to the inerehants of Rochelle, who 
‘vere oxelused on aecouit of their not having come 
Jrume. ‘They were accompanied by four Fathers 
ints, whee benevolence ted them ¥o attempt 
the eoveon of he dans me 

Stamplaiy, with this ew company, actved on 
ane guint ay, 1015, at Tadonssne, where he i 
Ineditely pustea up to Queboc, aid thence to the 
ple of eens a te i oft Neue Ne 
Bind his of -alies there, full of projects of war 
Heuivat the Iroquois, whim they proposed now to 
Bu among the lakes to the westward; snd they 
romised tur muster for this attack no fewer than 
2500 fghting men. ‘The Frenchman, never slow to 
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1 ‘embark in such enterprises, now laid down a plan 
‘of operations, at which they expressed the utmost 
Satisfaction. "He accompanied them in a long & 
Toute, frst up the Ottawa, then, partly carrying 
i the eanoes overland, partly launching them on small 
pioces of water, till they eame to Lake Nipissing, 
orthward to that of Huron. ‘The country throwgh, 
which he passed is deseribed as in many places 
broken ‘and rocky, thongh not- mountainous, and 
completely uneultivated ; yot there was a profusion 
‘of berries and delicate small fruits, which the na- ' 
fives preserved for winter use. ‘The  Nipissings, 
about 700 or 800 in number, who inhabited. the 
shores of this lake, recoived the party well. After 
remaining two days, they made their way by land 
fand water to the coast of the great lake Aitigou- 
antan, whieh appeared a complete fresh-water sea, 
800 Ieagues in Jength by 50 1m breadth. Ibis evi 
Gently the northern part of Lake Huron, apparently 
separated into a distinet body of water by the con- 
tinuous chain of islands which extend parallel to 
this shore.* Aer coasting it for about forty-five 
leagues, they turned a point which forms tls ex- 
tremity, and struck into the interior, with the view 
of reaching Cahiague, the appointed’ rendezvous of 
their savage friends. "This country was found much 
‘superior to that hitherto passed, being well eultiva: 
tod, and abounding in Indian corm and fruits, At 
the place just mentioned, a large body were. found 
collected, who gave them a joyful welcome, stating a" 
their expectation of five hiindred more, who also 
considered the Troquois as enemies, While their 
forces were mustering, several days was spent ia “~ 
dancing aud festivity, the usual prelude to theit 
expeditions. ‘They then set out and passed several 
Small Takes, one af which led to the great one, 
Which they’ now named Rntouhonorons (Huron) 
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(On the way they employed themselves in several 
On Ae patton, Gpin gue oceasion they meco 
pum ies eclosing the, whole of a promontory 
saree ced into te lake, alter which, hy loud 
tr tnd volleys of arrows, they drove all te ani- 
cigs am entrome pola, whoro thoy wero either 
Ritea“or throw themselves into the water, TO 
taken fs Int case a range of canoos were drawn 
a the quadrupeds fell beneath the weapons 
BPs Sifom cline ede. Having mot a detachment 
eetvening with a band of prisoners our adventurer 
waged to gee them begin ve horid work of 
Tenaya apd feponeed the Fender 
ere melty eo unworthy of a gonuige wartion. 
‘he alan replied, thar it-was no more than the 
sea ait tots eountry.women; but in courtesy 
ene lyse would, desis, rtaling, however, his 
Fal mght fo tortace the men. 
Mem pitting the tturon Lake, they stuck into 
aha Intenrr aid eame to wamalier expanco of Wa 
mctiy" averted by islands, which seems to 
Heke George, On ite banks they desered. the 
Pesan forts which, in expectaion of this attack, 
Promos rendered ‘pocullany song. It was de. 
Had iy four successive paltades of trees twined 
fend ai atu parapels at top; and I enco- 
xfer where steams were Ted tothe diferent 
se Par in Und view of extngulsing Bre. They 
Pia" civanced, and. were skiemishing with success 
tnd artis donilano but when the frearms be- 
aes lay ad they heard the balla whizaing mbout 
thw ny, eal erento hn ah 
Wet “thence: however, they poured forh showers 
Betterows and stones, which induced the allies, i 
ora the exiortuious and repronches of Cham- 
into sia beyoot the each. He nm 
ncvor, enfervoured 40 tain thom to the use of 
Hemet Gnachinery. teaching them to construt 
ili'wood aa elevated enclos of planks called 
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2 cavalier, which should command the enemy's in- 
revtchment._ ‘The discharge from ths patforn eg 
Ieant to’ drive them from the parapet, and. afecd 
to the assailants an opportnity of setting fro to 
the defences. The savages. showed the’ utmost 
activity in constructing this work, which they fine 
ished in four hours, und 200 of the strongest moved 
it forward close to the pallisade, "The shot trom it 
drove tho Iroquois into the interior of their strong. 
hold, whence they sill coninued to return missiles 
of various kinds.” The Indians might now, with the 
Greatest case, have set the fort in a blazes. but 
Ghamplain soon found that he had to do with men 
‘who would make war only as they were inlined 
And accustomed. Instead of following his direc- 
tions, they preferred to pour out execrations upon 
the gnemy,"and. shoot arrows egainst the strong 
wooden defences. "At length they began to throw 
ieees_of burning timber, bat eareestly, and with 
Fitteomber, “Their Buropean aly called Sutto trem 
in what manner to proceed ; bul the fleld was filed 
with such clamour and confision, that his voice was 
Tost amid the tumult. The Iroquois, mean tine, 
drew. water from their reservoir so copiously, that 
Streams flowed through every part of the fortress, 
dnd the slight fires were speedily quenched 
King advantage of the disorder in thd adverse ark, 
“they made arrows descend Iike hail, which percod 
two chiefsand a numberof theifollowers, ‘Cham 
Plain himsel? was twice wounded in the leg. His 
Sle hereupon felt'a strong inclination to" retire, 
An, as usual, they followed their own views, witht 
ut any regard to his exhortations, “They justifed 
themselves by alleging the absence of the 200 axe 
Iiares, promising, on their arrival to ronew: the 
assault "Although, therefore, for twodays a strong 
‘wind blew most favourably for another attompts nee 
thing could induce them to advance. "Several ptt 
Attacks wore made, but with 30 litle success that 
‘he French were always obliged to come tothe res: 
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‘eve; while thé-enemy biterly taunted the Algon. 
Ste able to cope with thet in a fir Sel 
teste oc esi a of iastenaend 

enone re-enforcement didnot appear the savages 
aed to abanvon the enterprise altogeten, 

storming gmaward, ‘The rereat was conducted 
and retro of aki and Judgment which had not 
ith a risany of their ofensive operations. ‘They 
‘porate oanged and aged in the, centre, wile 
placed the Mom garded the front, rear and Aanks 
armed wa follow w short way, bul S000 gave 
The trogiouit_ Uf, howexer, the safety of the dite 
up SUS tan ell provided for their eomfort was very 
a ae ered, heir bodies. were beat into & 
di ote bound with cords, and throw int0 & 
circulars hey: lay Hike sans in swadling- 
bankel wible te suit hand or foot. Champlain 
felingy‘eseries the agonis he ended, while 
feeling ony avo or thirty Leagues i this positions 
cae bch he fel as he bad 
Come out of = dungeon. 

re aimed the promise to convey him home 
ane 22" stmpuign. Borst, nowever, guides were 
ae en eaoe an ho soon Fou tha hey 
wanting rmned to detain hi and is eoinpaniony 
Were oe to ther defenee in ease of stack, OF 
ith ie te ature expeditions. He was very ill 
to ated fr winter inno desolate & region. bit & 
Provide foal, gave him his hovel buts the Dest 
Site Prsios ad he found considerable anuseanent 
Indian sty sting excursions., On one oceasion they 
in thei at Soden enclosure. of wiangulat 

race neatly amie Tong, with a narrow 

act ln, fat which by loud eries, aud 
ope ae outing. of wolves, they, contrived 
imucating THe no deer in the viemiy. The aper- 
to drive g then shut, the animals became an €3sy 
prey.* 
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On the 20th May of the following year Champlain 
set out and found himself ia the etd of June athe 
Snult St. Louis.. Having remained there short 
time, he repaired to Tafoussne, whence he sailed, 
ndarrived st Honfeuron the 10th September, 1616 © 

"The interests of the colony were how in consid- 
erable Jeopardy. The Prince of Condé, in conse 
{quence ofthe shate taken by him in the disturbances 
ring the minonty of Loss XIIf seas not only in 
disgrace, but under coufnement. "The Marshal do 
‘Theminds, however, was prevaiied upon to under. 
take the duties ofthe situation, on condition of sha 
fing its emoluments, Unfortinately, he was soon 
Jnvolved in controversy with the merchants, and 
after many and tedious transactions, during two 
Years nd'a half the Duke de, Mootmoreney was 
Induced to treat with Condé for hisolfce of vieeroy, 
fund obtained it upon the payment of 11,000 crowns. 
Champlain considered ihis arrangement as every 
way eligible the duke being Betterquelied for such 
Tunetions, andy from bis situation of high admiral, 
possessing the best means of forwamling the object. 
Rody of associated merchants had aeady, in 
uy, 16}, ngred oon ot anger olga an 
lny preceding one, of eighty persone, including three 
friars, with the necessary supply of furniture, arms, 
Seethoor, and domestic animals. ‘Their cepartare 
‘was, however, delayed a whole year by he dieputos 
between Rochelle and other commercial eles, and 
between the Protestants and the Catholies. Ate 
tompts were also made to degrade Champlin ftom 
the high situation ia which he had been placed; but 
ty virtue of commissions both from Montmorency 
hath king he suceeded in crashing tis opos 
tion, 

In May, 1620 he set sail with his new equipment 
and, after very tedious voyage, anchored on the 
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ath Jly near the port of Tadoussac, He found 
Beh July ne Mong abnance, the setiloments, had 
hat, during aly neglected, expecially at ‘Trois 
Been core er he enlanged and defended Dy a fort 
iviores uta tha commanded he pags 
placed ons aor all that had been done for the 
of the river, emmaiued, when winter arrived not 
colony here akabiant, melding women, chil: 
more that ys and ten of the numer Were em 
en, 0 cstgcing a regions seminary * 

oye in estan “yp avon a te Se8800 Per 
ming ollowits, Zs sear ont with Liters from Mont 
mitted, verse secretary, announcing 3 change 
morency an gorpsed and by no means delighted 
which greatly Sur? assocrauion of merchants 
eon te fast expedition were deprived 
wa had ted ro by the cue, who had tras 
of al thei Pre aolony to the Sieurs de Caen, Un- 
od. core ot emg merchant and the other & 
ele and mente tror of whom was t0 visit ik perso 
ane couaeof the summer, The local OY; 
ally in the eon many eatsos of complaint against 
ertor wh am may Cun om whieh coud oh 
the mera argangemont yet he was thereby Yr 
Jeo £0 Jy of nis command and subjected t0 
ena of ser aed wh rms pve 

“ut the middle of July he received notice that 
peat he el at Padousaaey and was des 
De Caen i Mjow. after some delay, he set out 
rows of an ery eS ad August. He was received 
andthe quest courieny, but soon found hee 
aren ae soreresposed 1 act ina very violent a 
muperinte oeee claimed the TBH of sizing 
aciteary ACNE agnging. 10 the associated mer- 
all the vessels an have come ow forthe PUEpOS® 




















chante and he acwally took that of Du Pont, 
“= Champlin, ore ee ohs Be 
{iba Nome i v1 che 
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their favourite agent, and an intimate frend of car 
futhor, ‘Champlain remonstrated strongly against 
these proceedings, int without any effects he poss 
sessed no power which could eflestualy check tho 
Miolence of this new dictator. De Uaeh, however, 
Jetta supply of provisions, ams, and ammunition? 

ough ths lst fesaldto have been both seanty and 
illadapted to its object. In consequence of these 
arrangement grea part of the population cone 
ected withthe Buropenn traders took their depar. 
ttre, while the agent of Montmoreney had brought 
only eighteen new settlers; no thatthe colony, ane 
Stead of being augmented, was thereby Feduced to 
forgy eight. 

‘Notwithstanding these vexatious occurrences, as 
soon as the governor had time to breathe; he turned 
his aitentionto discovery and settiement inthe 
ferior. "He formed an timate connexion wats 
Huron who had assumed. the name of, Mahigan 
Aiea (Wolf Stag), to express the union of ferocity 
and tildness whieh bectme the ravage charnctee, 

Through him intelligence was received of a propo: 
sal mato to terminate the long snd desolating war 
Which had raged between his tiation and tata the 
Troguois.. ‘Champlain, on former occasions, when 
such an accommodation was mentioned, earnestly 
Tepresentod to thom its great aavantages and he 
how expressed the utmost anaiety to forward 
earning therefor, that two individuals of the hos: 
tile people had arrived at Trois Rivitres, he invited 
them Quebec, and met them atavliago of trends 
Jy Indians in that viinity. On hisarel, Mahigan 
{ok his hand, kissed. and locked his own tate i 
fausing the two strangers todo the same to his co 
Panions.. ‘Thus, hand inhand they entered the esief 
Eabin, where a number of the natives were seated, 
fceording to ther repectiveranke, and Iearned wah 
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Jatisfaction the good understanding that now pre- 
fated They then procete to theimponant oper 
Mon of dancing, which was kept up along time by 
The aes end tho three vsiters; then each of thea 
Kissed hie hun and put theirs into that of the gov- 
Etnor. "The THurons now danced ina body, men, 
‘omen, ant children, when harmony was consider: 
Sdascoupletely established. Atthis stage the Iro- 
(quois explained their object, which Champlain read- 
ongaded te promote. Ty represented this pro- 
pion for amity as proceeding entirely from them- 
elves, and at they came not as authorized envoys 
HioegD, this, we suspect, was rani #9 avoid me 
{uroly committing thenation, "The Horons,hower- 
ersten hem th enshi, aa, eoneurence 
thir their French ally, determined upon sending 
Tour of their number to complete, if possible, the 
ogotiation opened under such favourable auspices.* 
Oaamning atthe headuarete of the roqtoly 
they inet every kind reception, snd the treaty was 
ostiy conelitod, wien ft was almost broken of by 
neve strikingly characteristic ofthis Beree inde- 
pendent races Even before they set out @ savage, 
hom the Freneh named Simon, declared his deter: 
Imation io accompany the ut hostile cher 
dolor, singly to wage war agaist this hated enemys 
wee cS thie tide trig was the foal want of 
hy publi authority, that they could use nothing be- 
yond impotent remonstrances to deter tim. ‘They 
Ta recourse to thetr aly, who employe warm rep- 
esentations, and even threats, to make the barba- 
Fan desist Dut though the later admitted it 1 be 
‘ory wicked in him, he declared that he was perfect 
Ip iserables und Could have no peace tl he had 
Bicow te head of aa enemy. "After this assurance 
Si argument was vain, the community not having 
Shy mans of plocing fis members under the slight 
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estrestraint. He accompanied his countrymen, and 
Shared in their good reception; but as they were 
returning home, he met ono of the detested tebe, 
4nd gratified his vengeance by despatching him 

ich a deed, by any member of a eivilized mission. 
Inust at onee ave terminated all negotiation but 
the deputies having satisted the Iroquois, who wero 
ho strangers sueh salle, that it was completely 
an individual act, lamented by the nation, they over- 
Tooked it, and sent six of thelr aumber to conclude 
the treaty." 

athe mean time the progress of the colony was 
stil checked by dissension i tho mother country. 
4 union, indeed, was formed between the old and 
how companies, which ‘enabled them to proceed 
for some time with greater vigoar. But, though 
United, they were not of one minds contentions 
‘Were soon kindled which made Montmoreney com 
plain, that he had more trouble with this concer 
fhan'with is most important afars;, so that he 
was well. pleased, for a moderate consideration, to 
Uansfor it"to the Duke de Ventadour.. ‘Tho new 
Yieeroy, however, soon found himself involved in 
Serious troubles. "He professed, in a manner peet- 
Iiarly: decided, that his main object was to difuse 
the Catholic religion throughout the New World; 
but itso happened that tho Protestants were the 
uly. French citizens who possessed the nautical 
Skil to conduct such an expedition, or wero willing 
to brave its dangers. In dospite of the eourt, theres 
fore, they formed the majority of every erew : and 
though the most iliberal restrictions were laid upon 
their worship, their numbers enabled them to treat 
these with hisle ceremouy. Hven De Caen, pro- 
fessed this faith and the new viceroy had the 
aifliction to learn that he had not only allowed Prot 
estant prayers to be publicly offered up, but even 
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dosed the Romanists to attend thom. He was 
Senos, therefore, til an arrangement, could be 
Tage by which a’ captain of sound belie should 
De itppoloted to command the vessels. He’ could 
ox Rowrever, escape the fatal necessity of smmploy~ 
Ie crow, ost of whom were. accounted heret 
taf Apt ih roman, he directed that the means of 
Sxerefalag ther religion should be confined with 
fie narrowest possible limits. ‘To. particular, he 
Eiotly onjomed that they should not sing palms 
Ine St taweence; bt the mariner, who Da 
itocly performed this act of worship ta the. open 
fear loudly exclaimed. ngainst sucha capricions 
Fentrition: and though the express. orders of he 
Uuke could not be departed from, a compromise 
Gras made allowing them greater latitude ta other 
juris of teirnitual, Our author uniformly express- 
Bett pious horror fouehing the Reformers, and *he 
ttmott reluctance 10 grant them the slightest fe 
ours but oddly excuses himself by saying “They 
wore’ elmost two this: Hugoonotas so of bad 
debe one must take what paymeDt he. can get" 
Champlain wae continued in all his. powers by 
ane Duke de Ventatour, who Kept him 2 consider: 
fe time wear his porson, so hat two. years and a 
Inif hat olapsod before his rotaen to Canada. He 
found the edlony in the same Unsatisfactory state 
Bratter his ormier absences the for, for comple. 
fing which all the materials and full Instactfons 
Had Qeon tet, was exactly inthe same condition 
Aa'when ho departed. "The settlement at uebee 
Soonsted still of no more than Bit. Sve persons, of 
fehom twenty-four only were Bt for labour. He 
Teamned, moreover, thatthe Indian nihirs wero bY 
ho meane in good stnte. The Iroquois, being of 
thole way to atteck a tribe called the Wolves, had 
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Killed « party who opposed their progress, inom 
wwhom ‘were’ five of another nation. he later 
Torthwith sent messengers, bearing as gits collars 
‘of wampum, 10 the chiefs of the Trench alles, and 
fntreating their aid In a war of revenge. It was 
feasy to Kindle « hostile spirit ntwong these fierce 
lata, and astrong party was soon formed in favour 
afsrtsice means, ie more pent ankioal 
recommended 2 pace poliey, nad Mahigan tic 

hastened to Quebec, to apprize Champlain of what 
was passing Deeply regretting these events he 
Teiterated ali his arguments for the preservation of 
the blessings enjoyed under the ‘present tranguil 
system. Aw it was not in his power to go in per- 
Son, he sent Boullé, his brother in-law, ander: 
tvard ons of his people, named Emory, to. impress 
These ‘views pon the’ suvage assembly. They 
svore both well received, an their advice approved 
Tye" great bodyof the avon, but the twee 
system Srhich sill prevailed in the tebe made it 
{mpossile to prevent nine or ten hot-headed youths 
from making an woauthorized ioroad into the Iro- 
etry This tan aving reached Dake 
Bhamplsin, surprised a canoe with three. individ 
tis, two of whom they seized nnd brought home in 
tritmph, ‘The preparations forthe work of tortare 
were already going on, when Egvery hastened to 
convey the intelligence to. Champlain, who. ime 
Iediately repaired to the spot The sight of the 
captives, Sne young men, and of the tortures pre 

Fatng fr ther glen his sour in the ese 
Df pence and humanity. He strongly urged. that 
inslend of such barbarous treatment, they should 
be sent home uniur, with presents to compensate 
for this wanton atiack. Afr due deliberation, tis 
Avice was so far adopted That one indivsleal was 
fect back, with two allies, one of them a ebief, and 
Magnan, & Frenchman. his expedition, sent with 
to fnudable an intention, had the most tragical 
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issue. An Algonquin who wished to foment war, 
contrived to rouse the jealousy of the Iroquois by 
persuading them that this mission, though profess- 





'Yng friendship, was devised with the most treacher- 


So intent. ised by these views, the fatter pre- 
pared to take cool and deliberate revenge. When 
Tho strangers arrived, they found the fre kindled, 
the ‘ealdion’ boiling. and, being courteously re- 
toivedy were invited to. sit down. ‘Tho Iroquois 
fhon asked the chie ify after so long a journey, he 
{id not feel hungry. As he replied in te aifemna- 
ive. ey rushed pon him, and began to eut slices 
ifoct hs’ arms, and throw them into the pot; soon 
fier, they prosented thom to him half gooked. 
‘Thay then cut pieces from other parts of his body, 
fn continued their ota tle ded i ger 
Agonies. ‘Tho Fronclman was tormented to dea 

ithe usual tanner. Another Indian, moro fort 
hate, while attempting to escape, was shot dead on 
the spot; a. fourth ‘was made’ prisoner. When 
News weached the allies of this dreadful tragedy, 
{he warcery was immediately sounded, andthe Te= 
Insining captive was put to dexth.wilk every re- 
Fomont of eruclty."” Champlain himself though 
deeply affieved bythe intelligence, stw no longer 
Sng! posubity of averting hostilities; he felt that, 
e aeountryinan had beon. deprived of ify 

‘Dower of the nation would be held in eontenpt if 
fvreseniment were shown at 20 deal an gut 
Tage Indeod, he experienced ao ite trouble, 
Tren among the friendly tnbes, who immediately 
Strrounded kim. InsevGral exses, Baropenns were 
Inurdered in an atrocious mamet, and under elt- 
Sumstances which rendered it impossible to accept 
fo an explanation the assurance that parties of fro 
uals hall ponotrated tothe spot. After overiook- 
Xe these Ss. mach ax possible, a fresh instance 
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having occurred, he demanded that an individual to 
hoot strong suspicion attached, should be put te 
his hands. "He detained him fourteen monthas But 
being unable to procure postive evidence,” aad 
pressed by other cireumstanees now 10 bo related, 
Frsset him a liberty. 

‘The dignity of the French required that vigorous 
measures” should have been taken to avenge 90 
feat a wrong; but their stention was soon salled 
{0 other quariors..‘Hostities having. broken out 
with: ngland, two of their subjects, David. and 
Louis Kertk, Calvinist refugees, enterod the sore 
yf that country, neve ey ware known wier 
the name. of Kink’ “They eguipped a squadron, 
hich sailed to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
Eaplared several vessels, and intercepted the com? 
Iminication between the mothercouniey ‘and: the 
colony. ‘Tho sorters, who had not yet suetently 
extended culdvation to supply'themeclves. with 
Provisions, were thus redaced to the greatot die 
tress. At length, im. Julyy 1699, Sir ‘David Terk 
summoned Québec. "As, th addition to famine, the 
ammunition was nearly’ exhausted, the governor 
onsieredbimself as having no choice bit to sur. 
Fender."‘The invader, who stil fetained many of 
the feelings of his birth, promised honourable gone 
ditions and every species of good treatment to his 
countrymen. "They were allowed to depart with 
their arms, clothes, and baggage. The request of 
a ship to convey them aireeuy fiome could not be 
complied with; but they were promised a commo: 
fous passage: by. way of England, Champlana 
was desirous to tako with him two litle native 
fitls whom he had earefully educated, and slshough 
At firat objected to, this was grantod on a fuller sxe 
Planation. ‘The place being surrendered, Kirk and 
the Bnglish showed to the garrmon every specien 
of courtesy : though Dailh. x renegade Fienehman 
to wom he intrused the’ Keys of the magazine, 
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feited a great quantity of firs, poses various 
Articles ofehureh property, and subjected his toons 
jitymen to all th tl weattrontin he soe 

{Champlain who arsved at Dover onthe S20 
fiber, proceeded thence to Landon for the purpose 
of conerriog with the Froach ambaceador "pes 
dinerences Buen the fo mons wore ow fn 
train of adjustment; buta large party make Gate 
eabinet set too lil vane on the seulement sous 
fe enorion wort isting upon. “Champlain 
strongly depreented this view ofthe euupecr et 
Counsel at longi, prevailed atthe one at 
XILL.; and when the Hngish found the mater a 
‘ously ‘pressed, they consented. without muciy a, 
cally, "Tho final treaty, however, was ot igi 
UL Eh gory Maren, 163% 

“The indiference with which both countries viewed 
this colony, though bearing the pompous tile ot 
New France, was not il justified by is actual sore 
dition, “A fort, with some houses ‘and arsacke at 
Quebco. afew huts for Sshing and trate at Tadouse 
sac, ‘Trois Rivires, and Montreal, formed. aeaaly 
all that answered to that imposing nume.® Buty 
prior to its late disaster, arrangemenis: Yad heen 
Jade with view to rescue It ftom thie depressed 
state, “Under the direction of Cardinal Rigieheg 
Whose administration was marked by a tok oot 
enterprising character, an association was fooseae 
ayuiireddiunged is, annoak 
that, by the year 1645, they would raise the pope, 
tion’ to, ove! "Phey Sogued to maintain te om 

rants for three years, bestowing’ upot Thoms Ie 
nd sead-corn.” ‘thoy were aint anutle 
hnumber of clergymen, subsisting them for Afton 
‘Years, and atthe end of that period lornssogn thoes 
lobes sulicent for their suppore Ther opt 

5 Havt, Hisar of Cua, Gro, London, 190 (uaa 
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tions were suspended by the disastrous events just 
fvrated; but when the above treaty restored Can 
iro the French, their nights were fully confirmed, 
and they mado. no hesitation in reaveating. Chan 
fain with his former jurisdiction. ‘The year 1688 
Tad arrived, however, before an. expedition was 
ready to sal, which ‘carried with it more. property 
Than tas supposed at the time to exist in the colony. 
The govertor found. most of those whom he had 
Teft: but their prosperity most have been greatly 
Checked by the bigoted sprit which, indaeed the 
Soort to protibie aogether the exercise of the re= 
formed falgion, by whuso professors chiefly the 
fetlment had been supported. Some small coin 
Peutaton was afforded ty the iatitation of religious 
Pstalishmonts embracing objects of general edu 
Honand instruction. A sono the Marquis de G 
thackes hose fervour had elle. him to jin the 
tnder of Jesuis, conceived the ambition of founding 
olloge at Quebec, und was enabled by his frends 
iwoter tov gai erowis ors prose, is po- 
sal was readily aecepted, and though delayed by 
The inisfortunes of the colony, was carried. into ef- 
fern 1035." Pour years later, under the auspi- 
Cov of the Duchess @Aigullon, a party of Ursline 
Stone were sent out anda somioaty extablished Dy 
Them at Qubee.. But the religious foundation from 
whieh the grestost advantages wero derived was 
That projected by the Abbe Olives, who had origi 
tuted the order of St. Sulpie, and proposed that a 
Seminary, bearing its name and. composed of ite 
Shembers should be formed in New France. ‘The 
King fistoned: favourably to this, suggestion, andy 
Wik a.viow of realizing & made a grant of the 
Whote island of Montrea A party was formed, the 
Bivur Mulsonnouve was plaesi atts head, and in- 
Sesisd with the government That important place, 
Where hitherto there had boen only a few detached 
Thus, assumod now the aspect of a regolar sette- 
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tment, and rose, by gradual steps, until itattamed a 
reat degree of prosperity 

‘a, inthe mean thme, the rising colony was des. 
tined “to encounter severe. disasters "Pie. death 
of Champlain, easy’ in 1836, was 1 sevore blow. 
‘Though some’ parts of his early policy wero very 
questionable, his devotion to tha Cruse Ms energy 
{ind high reputation, wore generally viewed ts tee 
chief bond by which the whole unfertaking had boen 
held vogether.” ‘Phe company, after thee at great 
fort, on reese, an le th salem fo 
Felapse into a langhishing state, ‘Phey hed sent, 
indeed, « considerable numer of mouke and wins} 
but of troops and stores, which were more urgently 
wanted, the supply was very seanty. The station 
of M, de Moutistgny, the now govemor, was rons 
dered more critica by the state of the Indian nations, 
We have already seon the renewal of the war with 
the Iroquois. and aa the weakness of tho Froweh 
had rendered it impossible for them to alfort any 
aid to their native allies, that warlike confederacy 
had advanced by rapid” steps" to a supremacy af 
power. They hal completely humbied the Algon. 
{uins, who formerly helt the foromost place ta'the 
Savage world; they closely pressed the Hlurons, 
scarcely allowing their eanoes'to pass up ant down 
the river; and they now threatened in erent forco 
the seltloment of Trois Rividres, In this exigency, 
Montmagny’s resources enabled bimn only weurdy 
ona dereraive warfare, which ho appease to have 
done with vigour, erecting «fort at the mouth ofthe 
fiver Sorel. hy Which the Iroquois chiely made 
their desceits) ‘That Reree people, wheikgr red 
of 80 long « contest or awed By the renewed power 
displayed by the French, began to make propostls 
fora solid peace: and thougi the governor had ood 
reason to doubt their sincerty and dread some site 
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ister object, his situation le no choice but to re- 
ceive thom with apparent eordiality. He therefore 
fepaired to ‘Trois Rivigres to meet their deputies, 
While the chiefs of the tribes in alliance with him 
Came also to the interview. The envoys of the Five 
Nations then produced seventeen belts, which they 
hhad arranged ‘long a cord fastened between two 
stakes, ‘Their orator came forward and addressed 
the governor-general by the title of Ononthio, which, 
jn thelr language, signifies Great Mountains and 
though it was in reference to his name of Mont. 
Iaghy, they continued ever after to apply this term 
to the Freich viceroy. "They often added the 1 

Special arpliation fate” Tho” spear, 
clared the’ sincerty of theit intentions, and their 
srish “to forget their songs of war und to resume 
the voiee of cheerfulness." Fe then proceeded to 
the oxposition of the belts, which occupied three 
hhours, each explanation being accompanied with 
appropriate gestures, which alone would have been 
almost ufieicut to’ unfold his meaning. ‘Thus, 
having oveasion to refer to the dificulties of canoe 
havigation, he performed all the movements neces 
sury in guiding one through the rapids, and, repre- 
Senting himself as striking against a rock, used signs 
fexprestive of the pain caused by such an accident, 
‘Those bells variously expressed the calming of the 
spirit of war, the opening of the paths, the mutual 
isis t0 be pald, the feasts to be given, the restitue 
lion ofthe captives, and other friendly proceedings. 
‘The governor, in conformity to Indian etiquette, 
delayed his anewer for two days, when, at another 
general meeting, he bostowed as many presents us 
ffe had received belts, and through an interpreter 
expressed the most pacife sentiments. Piskaret a 
{reat Algonquin. chic, then said, “ Bebold a stone, 
Sihich 1 place on the sepulehre of those who were 
Killed inthe wan, ihar no one may attempt to remove 
their bones, and that every desire uf avenging thelr 
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death may be laid aside.” Three disckarges ot 
cannon were considered as sealing the treaty. Tt 
‘was for some timo faithfully observed, and unwonted 
tranguillity reigned throughout this savage region. 
‘The Iroquois, the Algonquins, and Hurons forgot 
their deadly feuds, and mingled in the chaso as if 
‘they had been one nation.” 

M. de Montmagny, like his predecessor, appears 
to have commanded ‘the general respect of the nae 
tive inhabitants, Unluekily, in consequence of an 
attempt by De Poinci, who commanded in the West 
Indies, to render himself independent, the court 
adopted the jealous poliey of continuing no govern- 
for in power longer than throo years, This system, 
‘was peculiarly ill suited to.a settlement like that of 
Canada, where intimate local knowledg 
ceuliar mixture of firmness and address, 
‘sary to deal with tumultusry tribes whom they had 
‘ot strength to subdue. Montmagny was replaced 
by Ailleboust, said to have been n man of probity, 
bout searecly possessing the energy required in #0 
difficult situation. During his government the Lro 
‘quois formed the resolution of renewing the war in 
all its fury. No ground is stated; but the 
‘ans and their allies, in consequence, became exposed 
to a series of dreadful calamities, 

‘The missionaries had not merely formed estab- 
lishments at Queboc and Montreal, but had also pen- 
etrated into the territory of the savages. In this 
task they certainly gave full proof of sincerity, re= 
nouncing all the comforts of civilized life, and ex 
posing themselves to every species of hanihip and 

janger. ‘They have been aecused of unduly com- 
Dining politieal with religious objects. ‘They did 
certainly employ their influence for the furtherance 
of French power, sinee they induced a number even 
fof the Iroquois not only to quit the country to whieh 
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ttle within the 
limits of the colony, but even vo fight against their 
‘own relations. But, at the same time, they un- 
Goubtedly reclaimed their votaries from many sav- 
‘age habits, and trained them to some degree of or- 
‘der and industry. ‘The Hurons were found the 


they were so strongly attached and 





most docile and susceptible of improvement, and 
their great numbers afforded a wide fleld of exer 
tion, “Upward of three thousand of them are Te 
coried to have been baptized at one time; and 
jough it was easier to make converts than to re- 
tain them, yet a considerable change is said tohave 
‘appeared iit the aspect of this wild region, and very. 
favourable prospects to have heon opened.* "The 
rain object was to unite them in villages, of which 
the chief was Sillery, or St. Joseph and’St. Mary, 
‘with several smaller dependent ones. 
In 1648 the Iroquois, as already stated, deter 
mined to renew the wat; a resolution adopted by 
m, if we may believe the annals of the colony, 
without any ground, or even pretext. "The settle: 
ment, however, was now destined to experience the 
terrible effects of their rapid movements: that they 
could advance like foxes and attack like lions ; and 
that their arrival and triumphant return were usu- 
ally announced at the same moment.t In the vile 
lage of Sillery, where four hundred families were 
settled in the most profound peace, and the miss 
ary was celebrating the most solemn ordinances of 
religion, the ery was suddenly raised, * We are mur- 
dered!” An indiscriminate massacre had. begun, 
without distinction of sex or age. In vain did wom 
fn flee into the depth of the forest with infants in 
their arms, whose feeble cries betrayed themselves 
‘and their mothers. Finally, the assailants fell upon 
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the priest, and, after each successively had struck 
‘a blow, threw him into the flames.* 

Notwithstanding this dreadful example, the Tro- 
quois having disappeared for six months, the villages 
elapsed into theit former security. ‘This tranguil- 
ity, however, was again disturbed in 1649 by a party 
fof the same people, amounting to a thonsand, who 
Made an attack upon the mission of St. Ignace. | 
Some resistance was offered, and ten assailants fell; 
Dut ultimately all the inhabitants, except three, were 
killed of cartied of. St. Louis was next attacked, 
and made a brave defence, which, though it ws 
finally stormed, enabled many of the women and 
children to escape. ‘The missionaries could have 
‘saved themselves but, like others of their brethren, 
ftfaching a high importance to the administration 
of the sacrament to the dying, they sacrificed their 
fives to the performance of this sacred rile. They 
were not killed onthe spot, but reserved for great 
fer crowns,” having to pass through a dreadful series 
of torture and mutilation. 

Deep and universal dismay now spread among 
the Huron people. ‘Their country, lately so peace 
able aud Aourishing, was become @ land of horror 
fand of blood, a sepulchre of the dead, and no hope 
‘appeared to the survivers. The whole nation, with 
fone consent, broke up and fled for refuge in every 
Girection, A few reluctantly offered to unite with 
their conguerors, who, according to their usual pol- 
fey, readily accepted them. The greater number 

Jht an asylum among the nations of the Cat, the 
Ottawa, and others til more remote. The) ils. 
sionaries were groaily at a loss how to proceed wit 
the remnant of their converts, now nearly reduced 
to the single village of St. Mary. The island of 
Manitoulin, in Lake Huron, was proposed ; but, 
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though they wanted the means or courage to defend 
ttett country, they felt a deep reluctanes to remove 
to-sueh a distance from it, “Chey proterred the in- 
‘ular situation of St, Josepiy in Lake Ontario, Which 
{twas hoped, would secure then against th dread: 
€2 foe. They enjoyed for some tine an unwonted 
Gut were obliged by the dificult. of 
to form stations on the opposite coast, 
at the distance of six or eigit leagues. Tt was 
Hioped thet, on any alarm, the inhabitants) might 
theuee fle to the island for safety; but the Iro- 
‘guois,on learning the existence of tse posts, came 
pon them successively, with such suddenness and 
{etal precision, that it seemed as ifm destroying an- 
gel had guided their stepe. One after the other was 
rise and destroyed il of many hundreds only 
‘gle individual escaped 
"Tho nappy remnant of the Huron nation, now 
reduced to $00, renounced every hope of remaining 
{in their native Seats, One oftheir chiefs addresse 
the missionary, representing the extremity to which 
they were reduced, being ghosis rather than men, 
tnd hoping to preserve. their wretched existence 
only by fleeing Into the depth of the forests, or to 
forte distant country. If he chose to remain where 
Hho wes, he could only have trees and rocks to ine 
sruct.” ‘This was the preface to a solicitation that 
ite should convey them to Quebec, and place them 
under the immediate protection of the Prench set. 
Moment.” “After serious consideration, this was 
deemed the most eligible course, and arfangements 
wore immediately mage for is execution. They 
Were then led through the wide regious lately peo- 
pled by thet countrymen, to the mimber of teh oF 
Twelve thousand, but which now presented a scene 
St unbroken silence and desolation, ho sombre 
fspect of the vast forest'was ouly iaerrupted by 
the traces of havoe and aughler at every spot 
formerly inhabited, esting the general destruction 
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of tho Huron name, Overwhelmed with distress, 
hey reached. Quebec, whore they experienced & 
imrafing otra tothe recepion hich hey 
‘woul have found among aay neighbouring tribe of 
wom eo tiey would have had overy want 
Stpred, and’ been welcomed a countryaven and 
cibuls, "Here they were viewed only as objects of 
eaNy sand though in this ight conaiderablo exer- 
fiona sere made, the religious houses fining room 
fora hundred ofthe most destitute, yet the remain- 
‘ee were in danger of perishing from cold and hun- 
ger, u's sation could be formed for thom, which, 
From thetr former het settlement, was named 
Iery 
"Ke the Iroquois now lorded it completely over 
Canada, the french were virtually blockaded in the 
{iree fons of Quebec, Trois Rivigres, and Montreal, 
from under the very cannon of which they and their 
fiijes were sometiies earried off; and, alinost every 
Sutumn, bands of hostile invaders swept away the 
ited harvests raised ia the immediate vicinity of 
those places. - Yet in 1653 this ferce nation began, 
BT helt own accord; to make overtures of peace 
fd twa fund with surprise dha the missionaries 
find powerflly contributed to this resolution... They 
had"oeen regeeded at first with extreme antipathy, 
being probally considered ss enemics oftheir race, 
peekhag to subvert the native deities and customs 
Untnetcouree of the Ite inroads, however, a con- 
Siterable number had been exrried off and after suf 
feting proteacted torture and paril ratlation, had 
ventpared and adopted. ‘Tien their mock deport- 
Tron tieir solemn ceremonies, and the, fervour 
matt whieh * they raised to God hands without fn- 
yoru mado a strong impression on the savage 
Eeesar, "Hence, at diferent times, deputies from 
the ruling horde sai, in their figurative language, 
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{hat they eame to wipe away the blood which had 
reddened ihe monntains the lakes, andthe rivera to 
Bring back the sun, which had hid his face during ihe 
Inte dreadful scones of warfare. ‘They solicited at 
the same time, black-robes) as they termed thr 
inissionaries 6 teach them the Chrisan doctrine 
‘The invitation to go into the midst of feroeious en 
cies into a Tand yet smoking with European blood, 
‘would have shaken the nerves of most men. Wet 
Individuals were found who, with a generous sel 
devotion, aid ot shrink from the undertaking: nor 
does it appear thatthe implied pledge of safety was 
violated ‘even during. war. ‘The Onondagoss, it 
1656, went so far as fo solicit thay settlement con 
nected with mission should be formed in theirtor 
nitory; and Lauson, then governor, having acceded 
to this proposal sent the Sieur Dupuys, with fity 
Or his countrymen, who built» church in the boson 
‘of that savage region, ‘This establishment howers 
er, was generally disapproved by the ‘other tribes; 
‘alate had bsnl wo yen fom a 
Semblages took pine, whieh Dupuys could. not 
doubt were intended to attack him, He therefore 
Considered himself fortanate in being ables wile 
their atention was attracted to n goat feast given 
for that purpose by t friendly Indian, 10 embank his 
{toops and convey them to Montreal} 

“Tho French fek themselves too Weak to reject 
proposals for peace, though often mae with montis 
Tying haughtiness. The Viscount d’Argenson, who 
‘Went out in 1655, considered it necessary to accept 
thetr terms, especialy as the utmost erueltios were 
otherwise threatened to the captives. Yet oven by 
these means his countrymen searcely ablained any 
degree ofthe expected repose. This dsappointnient 
frose either from deliberate treachery, or fe impos: 
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sibility of confningin one course the various unruly 
loments of which the confederacy consisted. Tht 
‘host amicable professions hardly procured respite 
From hoctiiey: for while one party treated, another 
itiacked: * Beace, tis said proclaimed at Mon- 
iteal, while war ragos at ‘roi Rividres; we are 
{nly Gitacked and ‘mordered by those. who. call 
thethselves our fieude" "At length, 1003, twas 
Announced that grand depbtation was coming fo 
the cantons, withthe professed intention tou 
the whole cary and to'bury the hatchet 20 deep 
that it might. never again be. dug ‘up: and they 
Brough i'm s Hane colin of wampan. 
Untsppily.a party of Algonguins, stang by acon 
Inte rigs determined to viola even the sacred 
Cheracter of such a mission: and having formed an 
Siibuscade, toy surprised and killed the. greater 
Bao tal spats of pace ete ths 
jastod, and the. war raged with greater fury than 
‘The Troquois, during this period, continually ex- 
tended thelr cominton, Having seen the powerful 
fifoct of firearms, they. procured them from the 
Duich ar Monhatty, and shu sequined an additional 
superiority over the neighbouring tribes. They az 
tndked te Oianas on acount of the spel ae 
forded to thelr five enomies, ‘That people di 
fot make even an attempt at resistance, bot sought 
lage amid marshes or in the islands Lake Ht 
Font while others penetrated far southwest into Hie 
‘alley ofthe Mississippi where they formed a june 
on with the Siowx, Othe same ground the. Iro- 
quols commenced « deeperaie war with the nation 
Gr the rien name. i thot language sigaifying 
Cats.” After’ somewhat hard sirigal they come 
pletely sueceoded, seven hundred of them stormed 
themain fortress of she enemy, though defended by 
* sisi ens Nowell France ae 10D 1. 12-381 
on Ob Ne ae oh 
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2000 mons and the survivers were either inc 
fated with the victor, or fed into remoter regione, 
‘This once-powerfl nation haa left no memotal of 
its existence except the great lake whieh bears is 
hume, Its reekoned tat the conquerors held une 
Aisputed sway over a county five hhndred miles i 
circuit. “The very sight of aoe of thom struck tars 
{or ino the neghbouring tries; and onthe side ef 
New-Hngland, the ery of “A Mohawk cohosd 
from hallo hil, causilg general consternation and 
Aight 

‘i his eof iets oven she Proneh 
governors, whether from weakness or pusllantnity, 
Eoheld ‘the destruction of thei ales andthe cox? 
Dlete ascendoncy of this hostile power, without eny 
{tempt to prevant either. They di not oven g 
to war bat thonght i enough to Keep the egloniste 
Shut up in fortifed posta, whic the enemy had not 
HIG esige aa ating ele prevented them 
from speoiily destroying these seuermenta, the on. 
irons of which they daly assaulted. "They even 
Inade'a descent upon the Isie of Orleans, where 
they surprised pany of ninety Huronsy and having 
killed st, bound the test, and mate them sig It 
front of Gucbec, thos openly defying the go 
M. Maisonneuve, apprehensive Yor® Mone 
table otherwise to procure ad, repaired to France 
whore, by eamestsalieation, he obtained a Fecon, 
forcenient of a bundved men.” ‘The Hlurons, unier 
European protection, in a moment of despordency, 
had made Sn offer of uniting themsalves to the Tee? 
quote atic, as ual was, ready secepied; But 
the former soon repented. "That proud nation then 
Sent thirty deputies to romonstrae not ony with 
them, but with the governor geueray M. de Lausont 
‘To him they sad, Lat up thy army Ononthio, aad 
allow thy chided, wom’ thou holdest pressed 

* Hast p 7-77, ition, a 60,160, 38-98. ob 
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thy bosom, to departs for if they are guilty of any 
Mpradence, thou hast reason to fear, thal, in coming 
ie Pthastise’ them, my. blows fall'on thy lead.” 
hop even demanded canoes to convey these re- 
Incline ‘associates, Lauson, instead of resenting 
thie haughty address, caused them to be informed, 
teat We the dlurons were inclined to go, le would 
tat oppose their departure; that he had no canoes, 
Bar they might construct a8 many a8 they wanted. 
Miter this, considering that no option was eft thet 
Aeept te which of the five nations they should 
Ghite themselves, the greater part, in consequence, 
Toft the island." 

“mid those external evils, the colony was farther 
visited by a terrible convulsion of nature. A. suc 
cereal earthquakes, whiek. commenced on the 
Sth of February, 1068, were felt forall » year with 
ite intermission throughout all Canada, recurring 
Hate jettnree times every day, agitating both the 
tcrivand ie water an peangwniveteales 
Sena they did not lnfic any permanent injury, nor 
Ate the lose of asingle life, the accounts given of 
{hem are probably much exaggerated 

Sfeantime the tuost urgent Fepresentations were 
mate t9 Louis X1V, that his government was totally 
Mglcting on f the fest come nthe por 
weflegposing the Fronch name to contempt, by al= 
owing it to-bo trampled upen by a handfel of sav 
oeire ist prince, who had recently assumed the 
eins of poor bing eagerly ‘ent upon every 
Truans of aggrandizement, was not likely to over 
meek Gne se tonsiderable. "He was seconced by bis 
eiister Colbert, who had specially devoted his 












































Thoughts to the extension of commerce ; and it was 
therefore immediately resolved to take steps for 
aising Canada to her due importance, Four hun- 
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dred troops were ordered thither and M. de Monte 
was appointed commissioner 10 examine sata aed 
Fogulate the different branches of admiaisratny 
‘The governor liad hitherto exercised in person, se 
without control, all its nctione; but thefe was ees 
Suited with him aenguel of royal appointment ad 
an intendant, to whom were taurus the weighty 
concems of justice, police; finance, and Marine 

“This new system did not at fst work altogether 
smoothly, nor did the ‘intependent maton at 
Which it'was coinposed well harmontae. “M. Ge 
Mesy, the overnan afterhaving sent buck to France 
two of the principal members of council, was hie 
self recallet. “The court, however, persovered i 
its determination to raise ine new esloay to pears 
errank, The associaten wo had so long negleeted 
it and were unwilling to lavolve thomeeleee ia a 
Hinge outlay with uncertsin retura, sesigned their 
Privileges ito the hand of the erowns aad gone 
ment according to the tavarying system Of thet 
ge, placed tin the hands of the West lndia Come 
pany, though it retsined for some dine the adnnons 
Eealon of is aires 

In pursuance of these views, the Marquise Tracy 
was Sent oat in 1660 under the omar shame gy 
Viceroy’ and lirulenantgenerny ad hue hoveatod 
With ncontrolted power’ Along with hima add 
tion to the former detachment, Was despatched tes 
entire regiment ot Carignan Salina, for some tine 
employed in Hingacy agaist the Turkes where 
hhad agquired a igh reputation, A eunedterbit 
umber of setters, inching artisan, with’ bosses 
And cate, formed an accession to te colony’ eer 
Ceeding te amount of hs actual members 

“The new viceroy lost no time in taking mearures 
for checking the insnlence of the Teoqser end ee 
tablishing supremacy over thece proud anvagee 
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n by erecting three forts on the river Rich- 
tliou tn a aluation fied to cover the French teri- 
{toy rom thee curios.” Overwed by thes 
ovement, and by the report of his large. force, 
Tie of the cantons sent deputies, with ample pro: 
{sstous of tiendslup. proposing ah exchango of all 
the prisoners taken on both sides since the fast tea 
ts: viceroy an plesod wth thei deport 
Hlentyand agroed «0 the lerms. The feree Oneidas 
lind Mohawks, however stl keptalpofs anda party 
dof the lautereven kiled three oficers, one of whom, 
Be Chany wan sehen fh very. 8 
orpe were advancing foto thelr tretory, an envoy 
FUR eneh nation soon appeared a. Quebec profes 
Tame negotiate for pence. Taey were well Tex 
sive) and invited tothe governors able, when the 
Souorsation happening ofall on De Chasy’s death, 
the Motawk, n'a parosysm of savage pride, lifted 
Hs arma saying, With this hand that young officer 
Wras'saie‘Kfacy,in a transport of rage cold him 
Te Should never ive to kil another Frenchman, and 
Grdered him to be immediaely strangled, while the 
ther deputy was detained s prisoner.” 

"This vent put an end forall paso overtures 
Do Coureelled had steady bogun his march into 
the Mohawk dominions ; but as it was the depth of 
hn the exegaiv copter wth he ay 
Conde topied by the enemys provented him from 
foting much, On his return he found tho vie 
Say seedy teke the Held, with an expedition on 
Ereater ate, in which 600 of the Carignan re 
Groat vere employed. He detained, without liste 
Ing to thom, two new ambassadors andy nobwithe 
aiading hs’ advanced age, resolved to, command 
[vpamea taspito of every precaution, the Indians 
hal socelved notice of his approach, andy sbandor 
Ing tote villages, they left him to march Mhrough 
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desolate country. He found, however, an abun 
Gance of grain buried near their deserted abodes, 
which ‘enabled him to subsist his troops till he 
reached the extreme frontier, where he found the 
Indians assembled on a spot whither they had not 
expected him to penetrate. “On discovering the 
French they attempted no resistance, but fled. wi 
precipitation into still more remote and less acces- 
sible retreats; and as tho viceroy could not attempt 
to occupy this extensive territory, he found it neces. 
sary to return, without striking any decisive blow. 

Though this expedition had not fully answered 
its object, yet the awe which it inspired, added to 
the protection of the forts, secured the colony in a 
great degree from the inroads of these flere ma- 
rauders. It enjoyed a long tranquillity, and began 
‘even to assume a flourishing and cultivated appear- 
ance. Most of the regiment of Carignan, both off 
‘cers and soldiers, settled in the country, where they 
received liberal grants of land. As many of the 
former belonged to families of rank, they Fendered 
society more polished than was usual in transat- 
antic communities, though they introduced the feu 
dal laws and usages at that time common in Europe, 
Considerable inconvenience having arisen from the 
scattered manner in which a great part of the lands 
had beon brought into cultivation, an attempt was 
‘made to concentrate them ; but the amount of la- 
bour and property already invested rendered this to 
fa great extent impracticable. 

M, de Courcelles, who succeeded ‘Tracy in 1667, 
is accused of some faults in the internal adminis” 
tration; but in his conduct towards the Indians, 
which formed the ‘most important and difficult 
branch, he displayed a happy union of firmness and 
address, He even succeeded, though not without 
iffculty and some indignation on their part, in pre- 
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eating his savage alls from engaging in war 
Suainet the Iroquois. He availed himself of this 
afspeious interval to extend the power of France 
to the interior of Canata and the upper parts of the 
Su Lawrence. ‘Two Jesuits, Perrot and Marquette, 
swore omployed to survey howe disteets, The lat. 
Tor induced & large body of the Hurons io settle at 
Mlchilimackinacyon an island in the river, between 
the great lakes Huron and. Michigan, a situation 
very hivourable forthe furtrute. "Agreeably tothe 
Teports transmitted to him, the governor Axed upon 
‘GRaraqui, on Lake Ontario, neat the present ste of 
Kingotdn’ as. an advantageous point. both for tho 
prolection of the trade and’ for holding the Five 
Nations in awe. He visited the spot, and. having 
procured n meeting of the savage chief obtained 
Their conseut to the measure, eatefully concealing, 
tt eource, the most important object cointemplated 
in ts erection, 

Courcelies had requested his recall; and on his 
rotuen to Quebec in 1672, found his place supplied 
by Louis, count de Fronienae, who was destined 
13 act a those important part in the history of Can 
tthe, Ho'was abl, enterprising, active, and. ambi- 
tints, but proud, overbearing, and. subject to eapri- 
‘ous Jealgusies and. enmities,, He entered, hov- 
vor, corlally into the views of his predecessor i 
fogard to the fort at Cataragui, which, he imme- 
Widely cvused to. be established; and it has often 

‘om him been called Fort Frontenae. At the same 
{line he set on foo or actively promoted vast pro; 
Jerts for exploring he iterior regions of Ameriea.® 

‘ing tis eadercontucted tho ates of the 
ceolony with spirit and energy, his domineering tom- 
Ser eduld notbrook the checks by which a jealous 
Pour sought to imit bis jurisdiedon. Te was 
oud that al ature of importance should be dect- 
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ed in a council eomposed of himself the bishop, 
find the intendant, each with an equal vote. The 
drelate was supported by’ numerous body of eler 
fy. many of whom were connected with powerfu 
Etnies et home, and were accused of wishing to 
obrainthe supreme direction of faire, "Their indi. 
nce was ltdahy exer n opposite sl af 
Spits to the savages, which produced most pera. 
lous effets, ut whieh the count considered'as at 
Suce extremely profitable, ad & nieans of attache 
{ng them tothe French ingest. The government, 
bu earehilly considering the. opposite statements 
Secided accorsing to the opinion of the clergy, and 
Stenly prohibited the trae. Bax the. count hed 
Sull-ttore violent dssensions. with the intend 
M. Clesneat, who was not only a miember of the 
cued but authorized 10 ‘act eis presigent + and 
feng: considered. a man of mid temper, the chief 
Vian ‘was thrown on the governor. AR it was 
ound impossible for them to #et together, the court 
Scternined to recall both; and M. de ix’Barre, xe- 
Sontngly, in 1082, was sent out as the new vice 
‘Ganada was then in a rites situation, which 
rendered itil able to ststain the want of vigor 
Sus sdimuistration, The fine tersitory on the Hd 
Son, at Rest occupied by the Dutch Under the tile 
of New Beigum was subsequent’ esimet, and, 
Sher several contests, secured by the Bnglish, who 
fumed New-York.” Here, according to European 
ious, they held the Iroquois country as inelided 
‘within thee dominion; an though this: pretension 
Could not be yet declared, they endeavoured with 
Sheceas to cou that people, ad alienate them from 
the Froneh. ‘Their merchants, carrying on a free 
trade, while that of their rivals was fettered by an 
xelisive company, deals with the tribes on more 
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advantageous terms. The Iroquois, therefor, found 
Mtholr ores, not only to cary all thelr furs to 
the'Rnglis market, but to buy Up shose of the nay- 
wae ielifance wih France. Heavy complaints 
*Eeve made by that poster; but the Indians, assured 
UD eupports tread them with reat indifer- 
Shoes and thay shrewd race soon discovered, i the 
tnce? competiaon between these two. European 
sage com Pein of rendering ther own poation 
tore sour and igosing. te miter seng 
re colony, too, as greatly reduced 3 the 00p8 
Shuhad gone out with De Tracy, having had lands 
rene nad Gotha, were become proprietors and cul 
tivaines rather than soldiers; anid though they held 
ese femares on tho condition of miliary service, 
they could not bo ealed out without interrupting he 
soy Suse oF tho country, and endangering its sub- 
sitence 

TM'Ge Ia Barre, however, determined upon war 
snl having obtabed 8 re-enforcement of 200 mea, 
tivaneed'gp tertver. He was met at Moutteal by 
ARputies trom the cantons, who made sroug profes 
sea er friendships but these he considered vague 
Ss lontiy af efit, and was confirmed in this 
Safigun wher, soon aftern party of fourteen of is 
CBuuytrmen were attacked and plundered.* He eu 
gouny ene sgwovers to ivide tue strength of these 
deaeoNrven by seuding belts of peace to three of 
thon, and aivectng al is foree against she Senecsy 
them, yo cotsifeyed the most fone, and als, we 
hom conus te was through ther territory that 
TReMengin ponetraed to the far-rade on the lakes. 
‘Phe nape wus quite sory in regard wo the mem 
ts iso polite n confederation. In proceeding 
ber et, hoWrecaived tice that deputies from the 
Uiitr"hibes were coming to mediate a peace be- 
ther han and their neighbours; that, ia case of 
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refusal, they were determined to make common 
Enuse ‘eth tem and, in the event of this alt 

fate, they had received ample assurances of sup- 
Port ffom New-York. The eifieatties ofthe French 
Bommunder were greatly increased by. sickness, 
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Which, in consequence of the bad quality of the 
provisions, had broken out in his army. Yet when 
of 





the deputies met him on the northern shore 
Lake Ontario, he assumed a lofty tone. He con 
plained of their inroads into the country of the Mli< 
hois and other tribes in alliance with France; of 
their outrages against the traders of that nation; 
dnd particularly of their having conducted the Bng~ 
Tish fo the lakes, and enabled them to supplant the 
commerce of his countrymen. He concluded by 
Stating that, unless reparation were made for these 
{njuries, with a promise to abstain from them in fu- 
tiie, war and the devastation of their country must 
be the immediate consequence. The deputies very 
coolly replied, that Ononthio appeared to speak like 
One in a-dream; and that, if he would open his 
eyes, he would see himself wholly destitute of tho 
means to execute these formidable threats. ‘They 
defend their right to make war opon any Tndvan 
ations by whom they conceived themselves ag- 
irioved ; adding that the French party were attack~ 
Ed by them because they were conveying arms to 
theirenemies. As to the English, they had allow- 
fed them to pass through their lands, on the same 
principle that they had given permission to his peo- 
Bion and would continue to €0 so. ‘They were 
[fraid lest the great number of the warriors here 
present, if they proceeded 1o Cataraqui, should tram: 
Ble down the tree of peace there so happily plant 
Pe ‘they were still willing to dance the calumet. 
Gance unier the shadow of its branches, and to 
Jouve the hatchet buried, unless the country grant 
ced to them by the Great Spirit should be attacked, 
‘The Onondage deputies guarantied reparation for 
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amy actual plunder infcted on French traders, but 
Ned that fo more could be conceded, and thatthe 
asiny must be immediately withdrawn, - However 
Ruumtng tneso terms were after such fofty threats 
dial preparations, De Ie Barve had no choige But to 
seaplye The Engtish;on the other handy reproach- 
coe iroguots for not having peoseeuted the war 
Shai ore whieh seemed to indicate aright ‘0 
diet their movements. They feplied, however, 
ive camo determined manner: * Ononthio” said 
hey, is our father, and. Corlaer (as they ealled 
{he governor of New-York) our brothers but néi- 
ThestF them is our mestere He who created the 
Word gave'us the land which we occupy we are 
To Mevreapect both; but nelther has aright to 
Coiminaid wey and no person ought to take offence 
Shane preent the earth from being troubled.” On 
wen Merconslans they suid “Brother Corlaer, we 
iui you thet we shall bind a covenant chain to our 
sein’ toh ws tick a that post.™+ We eannot 
Torbent remarking, that in. this whole transaction 
Tie Stvagen appece to. great aivantago compared 
Teen wits their Buropean allies and enemies. i 

‘ola Barre on arvving at Quebec, received de 
spitenes which placed hi greatly iA eh 
TNGfoccement had been Landed, andthe Teters 
Fom cours intimated: the fall expectation that he 
Mraesiying ona ttumphant war with the Five Ni 
Mone On thie supposition, the king made an al 
ford and eeu request tha he wou send @ num 
Sor of Iroquois prisoners to man his galleys. We 
my the lain she ination a at ome 
Ihgn the real asue of the campaign was reported. 
{The governor wes inmedisely pronounced unfit for 
tig’ dtuation, end. wav superseded in 1685. by the 
Marguis de Denonvilie, distingushed as @ brave and 

oieer- 
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‘This commander, on his arrival, made some pro- 
fessions of « wish to maintain. peace, thong’ bo 

jmuat hive understood, ata quite oppo course 
was really expected of him. After ging what he 
professed to consider «fui trial, he soon dec ared 
Kis conviction thatthe Iroquois could never bo con- 
ciliated, and that it was @ matter of politieal nee 
sity either 1oextirpate or reduce them to entire de- 
Peikdence. He proposed also to erect a strong fort 
Er Niagara, both to hold them in cheek and algo to 
prevent theirinteoducing the English othe fur trade 
‘on the lakes. He opened his campaign with a 
Imeasure the most iniquitous and unjustifiable that 
tan well he conceived. Having, under various pre- 
texts allared a numberof chiefs to meet himon the 
banks of Lake Ontario, he siddenly- pat them in 
irons and sent them off to ance, to fulfl the king's 
absurd scheme with regard to the manning of his 
galleys. He ha not seropled to employ two mise 
Sonate in this base stratagem; bot the ndians, be- 
Henig them tobe uncovasons intrest of the 
rime, generously spared tem both.» 

"Thore could iow be nothing on either side but 
war to the tmost extremity. Denonville was fal 
Prepared for i, and had 800 Freach rogulars, wil 
Yoon Canadians and savages, ready to advance into 
the Senecs country, with the resolaion, ft is say 
Of potting all to the sword. On approaching the 
find village, they were suddenly attacked in front 
dnd rearby'800 of the enemy, and ft was most mor: 
tiying tothe French to find themselves thrown in 
2 gon deal of confusion, and to set the butte re- 
tnieved by their ndiseiptined alles. "The Froquois, 
being repulsed, did not again make their appearanes 
in the fell. ‘Ehe conqueror marched for ten days 
irough vast woods, Durning and destroying. the 
grain and provisions but not meetings single ene- 
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any, A doubt respecting the Aaelty of his allies, 
IU, ad we suspeeh, he exhausted sate of his gene 
Sral equipment, then induced him to retire. He 
nrried info execution, however, his plan of erect 
fn and garrsoning a fort at Niagara. 

Notnifstaing he weabiance of aueces in this 
expedition, i appeared, on the retreat of the in¥a- 
dof that the Iroquois were complete masters of 
{he gpper course of the St-Lawrenes, They block- 
ted the two forts of Niagare and Oataraquy the 
former of which they Feduced and razed. the 
grout, Thay covered Lake Ontario with ther ea 
foes. “The native allies of the French, seeing n0 
prospect of assistance from them, bogaa to waver; 
Por fit doubted tha, if the savages had understood 
the art of siege, they seould have rooted the Buro 
pans ontivoly Out of Canada. As it was, they de- 
Termined on the course which, it must be owned, 
they had often shown themselves very ready to em” 
trader of making propostls of peace.” Deputies ar 
fired at Aontretylenving st two days! march be- 
Find a corps of 1300 of thei countrymen ready for 
Inmediate action, “hey boasted 0 the governor 
or'ihetr commanting position, and, insisting upon 
{he restoration of the chiefs tojusily seized and of 
A other captives, allowed him only four days to 
fecopt tho afer, otherwise the whole country would 
iota umes. ‘the deepest consternation prevailed 
A Montreal and Denon a Mngt they 
hecessity of accepting these humiliating terms, nd 
Foquosting back from France the ehiets whom he 
Frag iniquitous seat thither 

"This treaty was interrupted by an unexpected act 
of treachery’ ‘The Hurons hed entered into the wat 
on tho fll understanding hati should not terminate 
{il the Iroquois were desiroyed or completely hum 
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bed. ‘They dreaded now that they might be left 
defenceless, and have to sustain the aiacks of that 
Potent tribe; an issue which their principal chiel, 
The Rat took most savage means of averling 
Having learned that a body et their deputios were 
{oan athe enseaden athe Bt Lawrce on he 
wray to Montreal, he and a party of his conatrymen 
Iny’in ambush, and killed of captured them as they 
Successively disembarked, He then informed the 
Priors that thiserime had been committed atthe 
Tnstigetion of the governor, who had even practised 
2 deception to induce him Yo. commit ly and pre- 
tending to be shocked atthe treachery into which 
hho had been seduced, he sent them home. "It is 
easy t0 conceive the indignation of the cantons at 
this intelligence snd though Denonvile disavowed, 
in the strongest terms, the allegations of the Rat, 
the fame once kindled could not be fully quenched, 
‘The Hurons were also encournged by the hope of 
gaining over the alles of the French, who, seeing 
{int people no longer able to protect them, were al 
fispased to make terms with the party which now 
Sppenved the strongest. “The Iroquois made a sud- 
‘lth descent on the island of Montreal. which they 
inid ‘waste with fire and sword, carcying of 200 
Prisoners, without having experienced. any resst- 
Bho, ‘the fort at Gatartguy ike that at Niagara, 
twas blown up and abandoned 

inthis extromity, when the very existence ofthe 
colony was threatened, i was Judged indispensable 
fo place atts head an offer possessing energy of 
character, and address in dealing with the savages, 
‘These ques wore united in she Count de Fons 
tenae, who, during his former ‘dministration, had 
nage bimseif both beloved and feared by allthose 
ations; and experience, it was hoped, would teach 
fhm to avoid the errors which had led to his recall. 
‘Tho count took out with him the captive ch 
‘whom his predecessor had so uojustly seized: and 
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50 fascinating were his manners, that he completely 
gained their favour; Oureouharé, the prineipal one, 
Jemaining ever afler most strongly attached to him. 

Frontenac, ou his arrival in 1689, endeavoured to 
open a negotiation with the Iroquois, whom he en- 
Tortained sanguine hopes of coneiliating. By the 
huvice of Oureouhare, he sent a deputy of that na- 
fion whom he found at Montreal, with four of his 
Captive countrymen, to announce to the eantons his 
Felurn, end his wish lo Fesume amicable relations. 
The friendly ehief transmitted a message, requesting 
them to send an embassy to their ancient father, 
from whom they would experience much tenderness 
fand esteem, and whom he would not quit till the 
affair was satisfactorily aljusted. 

The council of the [roquois, after some delibera- 
tion, sent back the same deputies with six belts, 
jivhating their. resolution. It was expressed in 
Tofty and even imbittered terms. Choosing to con- 
sider Ononthio as always one and the same, they 
‘complained that his rods of correction had been too 
Sharp and eutting, The roots of the tree of peace 
Which he had planted at Fort Frontenac had been 
Withered by blood; the ground had been polluted 
With treachery and falsehood. ‘They demanded 
‘louement for these injaries, and that Oureouharé, 
‘with his eaptive companions, should be sent back 
previous to the liberation of the French prisoners. 
Bnonthio would then be at liberty to plant again 
the“ tree of peace, but noton the same spot." “his 
fanswer was regarded by Frontenac as very unsatis- 
faciory ; yet anxious to keep open the negotiation, 
flo sent ad oficer with eight belts from Oureoulars, 
importing that they should detach themselves from 
the English and Dutch, and unite in close alliance 
with Fane. Till then that chief declined returning 
to his canton.’ 
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‘Two circumstances imboldened the Iroquois ta 
asm this high tone. Tn consequence of the rev- 
Sinton of 1064, when the eauso of Jamess Il wae 
Gmraced by the Freuch monarch, the two kinge 
Goma were gow at open wart and the Five Nations 
Vepea! upon the cordial co-operation both of 
fhe Bogllsh andthe Dateh.—Avthe same time, they 
were eagaged in treaty with the Otawas and other 
Tibee, whet besides belug anxious to have a etler 
Tnueker for their furs, complained that the albanc 
Dl ihe, French was only a burden to them, as they 
found it necessary to protect them instend of enjoy 
{og thelr protection, “In this crisis the count feel- 
infu strong inducement to do something to retrieve 
ARS Fepotatfon of his country, resolved to strike the 
fin: blow agatast the Englis, on whose support the 
Enemy so erongly relied. An expedition was fit 
Sur'al Quebec th 1690 against Corlacr or Schenes 
fulys the frontier town of New-York, and from 
seizch'the Tndinns gave the name to the governor. 
{This party, composed of 110 French and a number 
dt eabagen succeeded completely in surprising the 
Slace, “they found the gates open and encountered 
Fensiance nly at one' point, where it was soon 
Svergomo, The fort and every house were pillaged 
Shdburned, ‘The English accounts add that all the 
Rorrors.of indian warfare were let loose on the de 
onceless inhabitants; that sixty-three men, women, 
find children were massacred mn cold blood, and & 
Sill vomant carried. away s5_ prisoners, The 
Tetoraron thle return, suffered severely from want 
ood, being obliged to kill almost sll their horses 
‘The Troquois were not intimidated. nor estranced 
from the! Hnglish by this catastrophe; on the con- 
tary they tn sh aren ine of ty 
lnpering that they felt and would avenge the wron 
importing thetslven, Not a main. Canadd 
Should daro to go out to cot a slick. We ar 
Tei they, "of the race of the bear, anda bear, you 
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iknow, never yields while a drop of his bod is left" 
Grebe importing eyewater to make their sight 
gee picicatly intimated the necessity of greaer 
Proshation in future. Others were so Wipe aw 
Prete arg, and assure thems tha the sun, whic 
ina boon lowly and sent this disaster, would shine 
Zgain with his pleasant beams,” 

Adtantimes afsmsiier expediion from ‘Trois Rie 
vigtes suceeded in surprising and, destroying ai 
Tepish village named Sementels. ‘The count also 
Engi Ye Louvighy, with 1 large detachment, to 
setagthen the remote post of ‘Michillimackisae, 
srene ad been maintained with great dificuly. 
Juss service war effected, anda party of the enemy, 
THE Stompted to. surprise them, were completely 
Yeates, Notwithstanding this'success, the 1ro- 
setesteraintanod the sume active hostility ; but 
gee tte fahurnce was prodaced on the old alles 
sarge French, who, seeing them resume their former 
aaane ietraived to. prefer their suppor. t0 that 
SPerEY aadsuspicious friends, ‘The Ollawas owned 
see aad made some progress in a negotiation, 
aan ney aga they heard of tne ret of thelr ane 
tn rather, hal getormined to break it off. ‘The 
Fiabe, who hal not taken such open steps, denied 
having ever entered into any trealy.* 

‘Mogusime a storm. wan ready to burst, which 
snreclaned the very existence of French power in 
Nineticn. ‘The English determined to strike a blow, 
rch might ab one depo th excmy fal ig 
rac loge, ‘Two expeditions wore prepared, one 
Powses*itom Boston agsiust Quebec, the other by 
Trad fom New-York against Montreal. The frst 
dan Ssenmpanea by Sir William Phipps, a native of 
New: England, of humble birth, who had raised him. 
Aiy iis talents to.g high sition. Having sailed 
With Urty-four vessels of diferent sizes, anda large 

Haro, p. 257-242, Coen ole y 10-135, 
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body of troops, he proceeded with such setviy that 
Read captured all the posts in Acadia and New. 
oundland, with several on the St. Lawrence, and 
teas within a fow Gaye? sul of Quebec before the 
lar spread thither. Brontenae, who was at Mon- 
taal hastened, down to strengthen tho. defences, 
‘whieh at that tine consisted, in great measure, of 
ue ittonchments of timber and earth. On the 
Tnoraing of the eth October, 1690, the eet appear 
eh inv, and an ofieer eame with 2 summons, 
Sthich wes peremproniy rejected. Sit Wiliam took 
To'aedve Measures Hil imiday on the 18th, a re 
Isoness which was much blamed,” He then landed 
Teo0 men ‘on the banks of the river St. Charles, 
‘Tho French could muster only 900 irregulrs ; but 
these, posting themselves among rocks and bushes, 
stat she the morshy_groune was covered, Kept 
Uhre constant fre that exused great loss to theiren 
Lay. Before might, however; they retreated Into 
hetown, leaving the abealants masters of the Held, 
Toho evening the large vessels anchored in front 
Br the ety and opened a brisk fire buy being die 
footed agetoet the upper part it produce litle ef 
Toon iewas renewed on the felowing day, and 
Eominted til oom, but was equally frtiess, while 
fhe" ghips sustained. considerable” damages. "The 
tujadron was tien moved wp the river beyond Cape 
Blamond.” Oa the same day, the troops continued 
{0 advance, though slowly, an harassed by constant 
tackan Bhippe, whose only hope was now from 
{and.taiteries seit on shore six pleees of ordnanen, 
tn next day endenvoured. agen to. push forward 
with hismen, The mili, however, with inveased 
Tumpers and activity, harsssod them, and at length 
overed by some paisades, Rept up 0 brisk fre 
seo arrest theirprogress.” Tite Bnglish command 
rat this stage considering the enterprise hopeless 
SThbarke te solders on the 94, submitting, atthe 
Saino time, to the mortifying necessity of leaving 
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his cannon and aromunition, Golden considers it 
bin came aye ance made a vigorous tack 
certain that ve place, ne would have easly car~ 
on the Pome trench, be says, returved. fervent 
Ted Jt  Prowidence for having, by a special iter, 
thank eee ist euomies of common sense ® 

ton err againse Montreal tid ot take 
Fee eee pointed time, owing io a want of 
piace at clot ihe pares Neat yea, however 
Saree cme desultory arages bY the EO4u0iy 
(000) ater sy theys ma err English 288 232 
ows gives eagvavcing slong the river Sorel 
Se at Montes wag then held by De 
Zee, comma able oficer, who had gained the 
Callies, tidchment of hs savage eghboars. 
Teepe a tsa other high oveasions, Ne 
1 a to i. wareance, brandishing the 
pane ati andellooing an their national 
hahety show jon to iis countrymen, he Hl a 
a goo indian at the Praise de la 
semble, about tke town. Sil the Iroquois, by 
Magdeleie, ements and kil in ambuaeado, ue~ 
the AP ne eing several of the advanced Posty 
cee op considerable numberof prisone 
gad carrying of ree on both ses was ful 10 
Bat ects, though afl a very bard con 
teen vero obliged to retret 

"eee Robe hueeesan the governor lt Nimeelf 
ieee ness unding poston; abd no Tonger enter~ 
in avery com orineancry of trecolony. Vette 
tained sy fora favourite cbt named the Black 
Iroquois, ue ed wo make sudden roads in every 
Galdron, con ring seeds and harvent alike Dre 
Sa ore che heard of osiog his fe.” Te was 
the fore (ha ete enerses should have no rast 
their boast Cigave., in this desallory contest tho 
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advantage was usuelly on their side; and, thcugh a 
Sotachment penetrated into the eanton of the Mo- 
hawks, they were obliged to return without gaining 
any decisive advantage.* 

“fie Troguois, however, in the beginning of 1604, 
began to show & disposition towards peace. Two 
Ouondagoes came to Montreal, and asked De Cal- 
fives if'certain deputies who were on their way 
Wrould be received. ‘They were answered in the 
Mirmatives yet two months elapsed before they 
fvailed themselves of this concession. In March 
There came ouly an apology from the chief, who 
twas to have been at the head of the embassy, and 
Who threw the blame of the delay upon the English, 
X dark suspicion was now entertained, that these 
dissions were contrived with a most treacherous de- 
‘ign to stab the governor and M. de Callies in pub~ 
Ti conneil, while a large body concealed in ambush 
should take advantage of the confusion. | Nothing 
ver occurred that could seem to justify this horrid 
Gpprehension, $0 little consistent with the cold and 
Ty mannet in whieh the proposals were niade, 
‘The’ eruth appears to be, that two parties divided 
the councils of the savages. "One, supported by the 
English, and relying on their promises, cagerly 
trged the prosecution of the war. But the other, 
Seconded by the " praying Indians,” or the converts 
made by the missionaries, represented that the nae 
ton was wasting Itself in'a fruitless warfare ; that 
the British made large promises, and put them on 
bold enterprises, but did nothing to support them 
that, in short, they were lavish of Tndian blood, but 
paving of their own, A vacillating policy resulted 
from this conflict, However, in May, the chief ar- 
rived with eight deputies, and was well received by 
the goveraor, notwithstanding his want of conf: 
donce. ‘This was the seuson of sowing, during the 
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continuance of which a me was extremely con. 
Senont. "They expressed the most friendly dis 
Fae eee) calied the restoration of the lor 
sivas augur’ a request which Frontene litle ex 
etoads bul was quite caposed to grant. Oureot 
Pere ent With these deputies, and returned in 
ats iy wu ethers bringing also thirteen Freach- 
coraPecgeral of whom were persoas of distinction, 
im er paca long held in expivity. They camey 
Torwever, only from two cantons ; and though, the 
how syait relating to the prisoners, was, conceived 
Arhiendly termes the exposition of the others wan 
Jn fre dad unsatisfactory; and all attempt to ob- 
cara propor explanation proved fruitless, Tt trane- 
pred, however, thatthe twas pow: 
Erully exerted’ against 
crete contemplated was to suspend the hate 
Freeh oun, thoogh eourteously, rejected. all 
the bel except the fst, Sectaring hat he wished 
to'chanse them oniy asa father does his children 
that unless more friendly setiments were ele 
tele be cold aa one wil he intend 
“nr comined for some sme in this uncertain 
state ihe euomy. making repested proposals, 10 
stale tate eredk was attached; while te govern- 
Bch having yet euficient (oree to open the came 
feign in eniimposing manner agaast a people who 
E3Md muster 3000 warriors, was not unveiling (0 
fave a pretext for delay. Instead, howeven, of 
Towing’a more friendly temper, the deputies be- 
into assume a Toftie® toney demanding that he 
Should send envoys to. their villages, and should 
weata alonee all Hosttes ngainst them and the 
hash, Te waa also understood that various at 
rent wore mae on their part to detach the ale 
tient without some prospect of success, ‘The 
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‘count, therefore, considered it indispensable to pro- 
eed to some measure Which might impress the sav- 
ges with an adequate idea of his power, ‘The pre~ 
‘ailing opinion was, that he onght at once to march 
his whole force into the heart of their territory ; but 
he preferred sending, in the first instance, au expe- 
dition to re-establish the fort of Cataraqui. ‘Chis 
service was effected with prompltude, and almost 
Without opposition, Tt did not, however, stop the 
fendeney to defeetion among his confederates, who 
oudly complained of the disadvantageous terms on 
which the French traders dealt with them, when 
Compared with those obtained from the British 
through the Five Nations. ‘The lead was taken by 
fa Duron chief, named the Baron, who concluded a 
treaty, not only comprehending his own adherents 

buteven embracing the Ottawas : all of whom pron 
ised to desert the French, and unite with their 
mortal enemies. . Yet La Motte Cadillac, command 
fr at Michillimackinae, by impressing on them with 
{great address a dread of his sovereigh’s power, con- 
ffived to change the resolution of these fickle tribes. 
‘They were even guilty of 4 counter-treachery, at- 
tacking @ parly of wie Iroquois who had Joined 
them, and defeating them with great joss.* ‘These 
{roesedings, however, were felt by the governor as 
Nronaly calling for some vigorous step to restore 
tue reputation of his arms; and this could only be 
bitected by carrying war on a great scale into the 
themy's county. A8 this resolution, however, was 
formed in the aatumn, its execution was delayed till 
the following summer, De Callicres being convinced 
that the army could not, without much suffering, 
Inarch amid frost and snow into those desolate re 
ions. He listened to a plan for sending a detach. 
frent during the winter iio the canton of the Mo- 
hawks" but it was soon understood that, through 
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the aid of the English, they had placed themselves 
hoyond the hazard of being overwhelmed by any 
bexgen attack. An attempt to surprise hunting 
purties, who crossed the St. Lawrence in spring, 
(ras atiended with only partial success, 

Tt was not till the month of June, 1696, that oper- 
ations “could be regularly commenced. At that 
Period all the forces. which could be mustered, 
Fegutars, militia, and Indians, were marched upon 
Qeagui, and thence into the eanton of Onondago. 
Great dificulty. was found in conveying the army 
Gud baggage in batteaux along rapid streams; and 
gh one occasion the greater part had nearly been 
carefed down an impetuous waterfall, On entering 
Gilake, they discovered, suspended to a tree, wo 
Bundles of fushes, which intimated that 1434 war 
panalcsove waiting to engage them. ‘They there- 
Toro sailed across, and formed themselves in regu 
far order of butle. A fort was constructed to serve 
wea magazine and place of retreat, and the troops 
Shed Cautiously began their march into the heart of 
{hose savage regions, De. Calliéres commanded 
the let wing the Chevalier de Vaudreuil the 
Tights while the count, then seventy-six years 
Of age, was carried in the centrein an elbow-chair. 
SThe host of the Five Nations, however, did not ap 
pear; and, on reaching their principal fortress, it 
Pica found reduced to ashes, while two Frenchmen 
Tong detained there, liad been recently massacred, 
TThys excited surprize, as the fort had beon care~ 
fully constructed by the Rnglish, in a regular form, 
Sith a double patisade, and strengthened By bastions 
‘and redoubis,, Tt soon, however, became evident, 
{has the cantons had determined to adopt the same 
poliey as on former occasions, of allowing the 
Bhenay to march unresisted through their territory, 
ShGaed that they would never be able to form ay 
permanent establishment, Several prisoners esca- 
Ped but the invaders could only overtake one In 
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sian neatly Yandel year ld who was bara 
Susly givel upto the allied savages to be tortured 
Weta dresdta spectacle to see more. than four 
fhundred men venting thelr rage on this venerable 
And int warrior, who endured all they eould tne 
Het upon him with unshken fortitude, derding his 
fliversates as slaves to.s contemptible race of for 
citer the Onondago canton had been thas over: 
rue eld sent deputies: Pu, Pronae, 
Linder present circumstances, would accept nothin 
Short of unconditional submission. De Vaudreut 
fnarebed into ther territory and lad it wast It 
find been determined in council to advance, and 
treat the Cayugus ita similar manner; bat the 
oun infuciced. probably by the exhatsted state 
GT's armament, fevalved upon returning to. Mone 
{real This conduct is much censured by” the 
French waiters, who consider that operao 
have: been eurviod farther with great advantage 
Bnglish auihors, of Ue. contraty, consider the 
hslo expedition as an-act of herole ‘folly, by 
Which nothing was eflcted. except the desinue 
Ton of some gram and wooden eabins. ‘Phe Tto- 
quote presenty rallied, and. haressed the invaders 
SGrorely in their retreat; nor di they. afterw 
ease Heir incursions int the setlement tl Uiey 
found the frontier 80 strongly guarded that. they 
ould not exery off any inportant pander. 

"The governor, mestwhie, hada ieult nego 
sition ‘with his own court, who hed been persea: 
ded that the advanced posts maintained, inthe 
fipper parts of the colony were of very Title ade 
‘Ehtages while they chiely eaueod the desolating 
wrars'in’ which ie had been involved, ‘The trate 
thither fat, was cariod on very iregulanly by 
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‘an adventurous but desperate race, called the cou 
fours du bois--rangers of the forest. Te was, besides, 
f strict monopoly, being only allowed under licen- 
Ses granted t0 old officers oF favourites, who sold 
them for about 600 erowns each to the merchants 
‘The purchasers fitted out the coureurs with canoes 
‘and merchandise, reaping profits so ample that the 
Yalue of 8000 crowns was procured for French 
goods worth only a thousand. ‘The savages, by 
fheir intercourse with the English, learning’ the 
fextent to which they were cheated, made inces~ 
Sant complaints; and it was therefore proposed to 
fallow them to bring their own fars and dispose 
Of them at Montreal, while the colonists should 
Govote all their atteniion to the cultivation of the 
eet “Hat the governor and other members of the 
‘Saministration argued that this step would throw 
ihe Indian allies entirely into the hands of the Five 
Nations and the British adding thet, while the fur- 
Frade would be entirely lost, a general confederacy 
Of the tribes against France might be also dreaded, 
They wore probably influenced by the fear of sac- 
fifeing their’ own power and patronage ; and they 
Contrived so to modify tho injunctions from court, 
that they produced little practical effect." 

The Iroquois continued the war with vigour, but 
both they and the English met with repeated disas- 
ters, which made them wish for peace. ‘The Black 
alison “nimget ina hunting expoiion, ar 
Surprised ‘and killed by a party of Algonquin. 
Negotiations were opened through Oureouhare 
Whose sudden death again retarded them ; but their 
Success was secured by tidings that peace had been 
Guneladel in Europe between France and Britain, 
‘The colonists of the latter power, who first recei¥- 
fed the intelligence, sent a depatation to Quebec 
To propose ait exehange of prisoners, both as re 
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spected themselves and their allies. ‘The count 
However, preferred. negotiate separately” with 
the eamtons, and he soon hd. the satisfaction to 
discover. that; notwithstanding the slianee which 
fuad s> long united. them to the English, a. deop 
jealousy was now felt lest that” people, when no 
Inger ouliged to court their ad, should endeavour 
to enforce certain claims of sovereignty. He aut- 
diously’ cherished this impression, hoping to itm 
Drove it jntoa friendship with his own country 
Burin the midst of these transactions he died, on 
the abu November, 1698, leaving 2 high repotaiion 
for the energetic mensutes by which, with litle 
Aid from the mother country, he had retrieved the 
‘fairs of the setlement, and'ralsed it into power- 
fal and flourishing sate. He was disinterested, 
tut ambitious, haughty, and Jealous of his author 
ty qualities whieh ereated him many enemics, 
and considerably opstricted his designs.* 

The Gales, who hi ready dndnguahed hime 
self by important services, was appointed his se= 
cesso®, and administered afuie in’ manner which 
Gaveentiresatisfuction, With more steadiness and 
Prudence than the couus, he possessed nesrly equal 
igour and address,” Much time and many if 
ties, however still intervened before all mal 
ouid be finally adjusted with the Iroquois, and be- 
freon them andthe allow; but at lengthy i 1700, 
S"pactfcation was effected, and the numerous pris. 
ners on both sides were allowed to retorn. On 
is oceasion there was witiessed 2 surprising and 
Somewhat ering” ocurrnce «fury mile the 
patives eagerly sought their homes: the greater part 
Of the French eaptives were found Yo have contaet- 
fd auch an attachment to the wild freedom of the 
‘woods, tht neither the commands of the king, tor 
the ters and entreaties of their friends, could induce 
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thom to quit the savage associates with whom they 
fad une. 

“{fer peace had been thus established with thee 
nomics the French were involved in a contest 
srit'thee allies. Bourgmont, governor of Detrlt 
TEA? Eieavoured to: ute. the Otiawas with th6 
Mian an expedition into the interior of te eon 
{inents but antosities haa been for some time fer- 
tine ig berwoen theve tribes, aggravated by some 
Tnpradgne apd violent actions on his. part. At 
seer he Tormen, instigated by a leading chief 
Taga the Heavy,” commenced an atiack upon 
Tat'aters whom tity pursued under the cannon of 
hs (area mune boing opened upon them, con 
{esr Snvaod, in which two Frenchmen, one of whom 
tees overt, were ked. The ansilants then re- 
Treaand an old chief came tothe governor to make 
the tost humble apologies for this outrage, des: 
Bog its a momentary ebulltion, for whi they 
cia" not themselves acconnt, The” Buropean 
Tee, promined” pasion, provided the savage, who 
Trad Snetgated them to this wolenee, were delivered 
tee Eis step they showed the most extreme 
WH sctugon even pretending tht i was out of theit 
emery big as the condition was held indispensable, 
owret! Rength prodaced the offender though yeh 
he most earucst entreaties for his pardon, Ts 
wee uranteds though rather Jmpradently; for the 
Misia, who had considered themselves flly ent 
trl his hed, rae olen! commotion, which 
itsequred some fore t0 put down.” 

Scltecly ha peace been thus coneluded among 
ane savage tnbed with some hope of duration, when 
[ivan broken by thelr civilized neighbours, ‘Phe 
¥ ectaon of Philip of Anjod tothe throne of Spain 

rive rine toa long, and. eventful contest between 
{Eeance tnd Rngland. "Ie was begun by Louis XLV. 
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inthe height of his power, and with every prospe 
Of giving fae to all Europe, instead of which the 
exploits of Mariborongh and Biugene, the elds of 
Uientieior and feamilies, reduced him to the lowest 
Confition, and at one time even seemed to place his 
azo it pr these diantfous euaataneey 
the imother country was obliged to leave her colo: 
hiss to their own resources; while Knglan, elated 
‘with repeated triumphs, conceived the bold design 
St embracing within her territory the whole nosh 
Of America. The situation of Cailada was rendered 
Sill more evtical by the death of De Callicres, her 
able governor, which ook place n May, 1703, though 
hr we cet by the Count de Vandre who 

roved himself by no means destitute of the qual 
ea requisite for his high ofc 4 

“The English now called upon their alies of the 
Five Nations to renew hostilities agtinst thelr old 
fnemies: but these tribes were exceedingly unl 
ing to interrupt their repose.” They-alleged that, 
When they eonelnded a tresty, they did with af 
Intention fo Keep it; while the Europeans seemed 
{@ enter into such engagements solely with the view 
‘of immediately breaking them. "One chit, withthe 
ude freedom of his nation, Intimated his uepicton 
{hat the nations were both drank. They did ti, 
therefore, of themselves or by their own impulse} 
and, when called upon to joi an expedition, cane 
slowly and reluctantly forward. 

‘De Vaudreuil, in contemplation of a formidable 
attack, sought to dissipate f by an offensive move: 
ont.” He seat out detachment 300 strong, whieh, 
Afters long mareh, succeeded. in storming and 
Stroying a eontervilloge named Hlaverhll though, 
‘while retiring, they fell into an ambuseade, “Thirty 
ahora re ke uty hag Galen of 
their assailants, the remainder reached Montreal in 
ately 


4 Ip Rasex couuey, Maseachusstta dem. Ba, 
4 Hlonoty p36, 364,388 307. 
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In May, 1709, an individual named Vetch, who 
hhad become intimately sequainced with the navigae 
Hon of the St. Lawrence, laid before the cabinet of 
Queen Anne a plan for the conguest of Canada. 
Bibeing approved, lie was sent to New-York, then 
Tailed Manhattan, with authority and resources sup- 
Sosed suificient for its accomplishment. De Vat 
Grouil soon learned. that 2000 English had issued 
Flom the place just mentioned, and that these were 
fo be joined by an equal number of savages. Hav- 
Ing mustered his teoops, he at first thought of ear- 
Tying war aguia into the enemy's country : Dut after 
Tre garch had begun, his allies objected, and he 
hdopted the more prudent course of merely protect 
fag his frontier. ‘The British, after forming a chain 
UB posts from New-York, had occupied in great 
forde Takes George and Champlain, and were 
Grocting forts with a view to cover their deseent 
Gpon Cazada, ‘The Iroquois had Joined them ac- 
eeling to. promise; bit it appears that a general 
‘cantons was held at Onondago, when 
chief orators remarked that their inde~ 
pendence was only maintained by the mutual jeal- 
Peay of the two European nations, each of whom, 
if they could, would lord it. completely over therm, 
nd taat it was therefore highly imprudent to pe 
Ault the English to conquer New France. “These 
Vows were considered accordant with the policy 
Winch had always governed the cantous, and were 
Immediately acted upon, though the manner in 
which this was accomplished does not exactly 
war. ‘The English, however, in consequence of 
Riis want of co-operation, and of  pestilential dis- 
tiger which broke out among their own troops, 
. hurning their eanoes, and 
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Canada now enjoyed an intorval of repose, though 
it was understood that the enemy were making ae\ 
ive preparations for a fresh expedition, and sparing 
tno paitts to seeure the co-operation of the Five Nax 
Hons. All means of conciliation were therefore 
‘atudiously employed, and were so far successful as 
to obtain frieudly professions from the Senecas and 
the Onondagoes, bat from them alone. At this time, 
however, the Freuch were involved in a desperate 
struggle in the upper territory, with a nation hither- 
to unheard of, called the Outagamis or Foxes. ‘This 
they aseribe fo the machinations of their old antag- 
joni who yet do not appear to have taken any 
Share in the Contest. By the aid of a large body of 
Indian allies, these people were reduced to the ne- 
ccossity of humbly soliciting terms of peace. But 
the subjects of Louis were persuaded by their sav- 
‘age auxiliaries to push matters to the last extrem- 
ity and after a fresh and dreadful struggle, this un- 
fortunate tribe was nearly exterminated. ‘The vi 
tors, notwithstanding, had reason to repent of their 
Darbarous conduct, as the remnant of the defeated 
nation carried on igainst them a ceaseless and har- 
assing warfare, and renderod insecure their com 
unieation with the settlements on the Mississippi.’ 

"The English in 1710 prepared a new and greater 
armament. General Nicholson arrived at Boston 
with «considerable squadron; and fresh forces 
‘were expected, which, with those already in the 
Colony, were to be eniployed in two joint expe 
tions, by sea. against Quebec, and by land against 
Montreal. Notwithstanding every possible prepur- 4 
ation, these tidings excited deep apprehension, 
which continued unabated till a report arrived, and 
proved ultimately correct, that the invading squad 
Fon had been wrecked ai the Sevon Islands, neer 
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the mouth of the St. Lawrence. Several barks 
Having aaled thither, ound the remains of eight vos: 
bela hich, having struck upon the ruck, had been 
bandoned; ater being stripped oftheir eannon and 
Sores. "A number of dead bodies settored along 
the shore attestod this calamitous event. The cone 
tnander, impatient to proceed, and disregarding Ue 
Warning ofan experienced pilot iad favolved his 
Srmamént in this diaster. General Nicholson had 
Bread taken the fld; bat, learning th los ofthe 
fect, and foresesing that the whole foreo ofthe en 
mp would now be timed aganst him, he fell back 
upon New York 

Fhough Catala had thus been twice delivered, 
intelligence was received that fresh. preparations 
swore inaking, and there was reason to far that, i 
Ton without sid she would at Tength be overwhelm 
ti by superior forces, Tho governor however, waa 
felieved by. the intelligence that, in consequence 
Sra complete change of, ministry, the English 
fabines hal determined to separate from its ales, 
Sind had opened a negotiation ww Utrecht. Tostruc: 
iions were. sent to the. colonial councils to sus- 
pend Nostlities, Both the Burspean powers being 
Fivourably. inclined, the uegouations proceeded 
frmoothly, and on the 30th Moreh, 1713, this me 
Table trey was signed, "France retained Canad, 
{hough obliged, by the urgency of her elreumstances, 
toreete Actix and Newfoundland. She made over 
Iikewise- al her claims to the sovereigay of the 
Five Nations! very empty concession, by which 
she gave tht which she hal ‘never possessed, and 
England received a nominal right which she could 
not enforce 

‘After this treaty Canada enjoyed a Tong period 
of unimerrupted tanguility. ‘The observations of 
Gharlevoix, who visited the principal settlements 
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uring the yoars 1720 and 1791, give a pretty good 
idea of their condition at that period, - Quebec was 
fstinated to contain sbout 7600 tnbabtants» oth 
ihe Tower and upper town were partially built but 
hone of the extensive suburbs appear to have then 
rine. “Phe view rom the suit of the rook ap 
ared to hit extremely striking: snd antiepati 
{he change, since partly tied, when toe surfounde 
ing shores’ and islands, ten covered. with almost 
Lmbroken forests, should display cultivated ‘elds, 
‘meadows, and villages, with sumberless barks stud: 
ding the broad expanse of the St, Lawrence, he ex- 
Deets ito form prospect which nothing could 
qual. ‘Phe society, composed in a great measure 
of miliary officers’ and mnoblesse, was extremely 
fgreeable; and nowhere was the French language 
Spoken in greater purity, "Under this gay exterior, 
However, was concealed a very goneral poverty” 
‘The-eetlers, while they admitted that their English 
neighbours knew better how to accumulate wealt 
were consoled by reflecting that they were quite ig” 
horant how {0 enjoy it. "They themselves, on the 
Contrary, understood thoroughly the most elegant 
And agreeable modes of spending money, bat were 
greatly ata loss where to obtain 8. "The only em. 
Ployment sited to thei axte was the fur-rade, tho 
Toving and adventarods habits of which were’ ex 
tremely attractive to thom, and litle fortanes were 
thereby occasionally mades but they were in such 
haste fo expend these in plessare and disp, that 
the author Compares them to hillocks of sand the 
deserts of Attics, which rise aud disappear almost 
at the same moment. Many, who hed made hand 
fome ‘igure, were. now Tengishing. it distress, 
‘They began by retrenchine the Tuxtry of hele tae 
blo, and, as long aa possible, were richly dressed, 
‘The patient and laborious process of agriculture had 
drawn lite attention, and the timber-rade was yet 
faney, though the withor poiuts out the great 
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importance which it was capable of ataining. "The 
awence of gold and silver, almost the only objects 
then considered as giving lustre to a colony, had al- 
say's eaused New Franee to be viewed a3 of very 
Secondary importance.* 

The coasts-of the Bt Lawrence, for some extent 
below Quebec, were already Taid out in seiguiories, 
and tolerably cultivated. At Pointo anx ‘Trembles, 
seven leagues from the capital, many of the farm 
‘were found in easy circumstances, and richer 
their landlords; the lator, having’ obtained. grants 
‘whic they had neither capital hor industry to ime 
prove, were obliged to let them at very small quite 
Tents: ‘On reaching the ‘mouth of the Begancour, 
he feud Daron bearing the nie of that rer, 
holding the offee of inspector of the highways.” Ho 
lived aimost inva desert, and. derived his. income 
chiefly from trate with the neighbouring Indians. 
‘Thenve Charlevors erossed to Trois Rivieres, which 
he found an geecable place, amid circuit of well- 
callivated felis, but not containing more than 800 
Inhabitants, The fur-trade, with a. view to which 
it was founded, had already been in a great measure 
trausterred to Moutreal, and the iron-inines hed not 




















begun to be work 


*frroin ‘trois Rivieres he proceeded through the 


i bake of St. Peter, and, coasting along its southern 


snore, made particular observations om the river and 
isinee of St- Francis, "From its excellent. sot 
Covered with timber, i appeared to him well Sted 
for cultivation; but te farmers were few, and had 

rch small progress, thst, bat for the oppore 
ios of trate, they would hee ben extremely 
or. A more cheerful scene presented itself at the 
Riana and ety ot Monsreah,the beauties of which 
hhedesoribes in ferme simular to those ofall subse- 
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quent visiters, He does not make any estimate of 
the populations but it must tiave been considerable, 
as both the upper and lower towns were already 
builtande subtro had been commenced. he place 
was’then enjoying a respite from the alarms and 
Calamities of wary and the two neighbouring vila. 
ges of Sault St Louis and Montgomery, inhabited 
fy tmendly Indiansy served as banners aguinat their 
more savage countrymen. 

“Above Montreal the traveller appears to have 
found nothing but detached stations fur defence and 
trade, "He mnie his way through the rapids to Lake 
Ontario, in indian canoes formed ofbireh-bark, We. 
{nd-no inention of anything French ill he comes 
to Fort Cataraqui or Frontena, at the entrance of 
the lake but Inhis short description there is no p- 
pearance as if the neighbourhood contained either 
Enivaion or aetemen. Ho had then a edoun 
woyage to perform along the southern shore inset 
der eanoess in which he was obliged to follow every. 
winding of te coast, and ofen to sail two hundred 
Teaguesin order to shun a direct passage of twenty. 
etwas liable also to be detained, for an indents 
potiod by violent or adverse winds. At length he 
Entered the river of Niagara, and came to a cottage 
which ad been dignified 1o him with the name of 
Toriress, and was occupied by the Sieur de Joncaire. 
‘There were two or three officers of rank, and, we 
resume ow top at ayparety ote a 
Enltvatts. 

"After having surveyed the falls, he ascended the 
channel of Niegara, and having eftered upon Lake 

ie proce along te nother sore, The 
toyage appeared to hin delightful, ine. charmin 
tliat, on waters clear as the pares fountain, and 
fanding every nighton the most Jesirable spots.” He 
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found always abundance of game, ani veuutiful 
Tandseape, bounded by the noblest forests in the 
world, He fancied himself, like the ancient pa 
Tmarehs, wandering through’ wide, uoappropriated 
tracts, where he could pitch his tent in the most 
pleasant scenes. The oaks of Mamre and the foun- 

‘of Jacob seemed realized to him in the wilder 
sss. Five days’ sail along these beautifal shores 
brought him to the channel of Detroit, at the other 
fend of which, near Luke St, Clair, he found the fort 
bearing that name, He inclined to the opinion of 
those who regarded this as the most beautiful and 
fruitfal part of all Canada. A. French settlement 
had been bogun there fifteen years before, but vari- 
us untoward cireuinstances had reduced it almost 
fonothing.. He proceeded thence to Michillimacki- 
nhac, neat the adjoining extremities of the great lakes 
Huron, Superior, and Michigan. Like the others, 
it was'a mere fort surrounded by an Indian village 
On the wltole, it appears that, above Montreal, there 
‘was nothing at this time which could be called 2 
colony-+ 

"Phe repose procured for Canada by the treaty of 
Utrecht was followed by 2 long continiuance of pros- 
perity, Vaudreuil, his death in 1735, admin. 
Bitered her affairs with judgment and activity ; and 
tunder him eultivation Was greatly extended. ‘To 
remedy the want of hands, he proposed sending ont 
Innually 160 convicts, of the class usually con- 
Jemned to the galleys. 

"This governot was suceeded by the Chevalier de 
Beauharnols. who continued in power twenty years. 
Bhis long. period seems to have been diligently em 
ployed in promoting the interests of the colony, 

ind was productive of remarkable improvement, 
he range of cultivated farms was extended along 
the whole shore from Quebec to Montreal, and even 
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several of the tributary streams. As the French 
‘Canadians studiously sought a river-frontage, they 
were content with Tove including only asmall portion 
of this, with extensive back-ground.. ‘The propor- 
tion, in some degree fixed by statute, was an sere 

ia hall in front, with an extent of forty behiod. 
Ti the course of this period, 1, the setlement. at 
Detroit, which Charlevoix had found in such a lane 

as raised to some consequence. 

The French likewise, duriug tis interval, appear 
tohave entirely overcome that rooted enmity so long 
Cherished by the great Indian tribes. ‘Their pliant 
‘and courteous manners, their frequent int-rmarria- 
ges, and, in come instances, an actual adoption of the 
Frabits of savage life, rendeved them better fited than 
the English to secure the confidence of this savage 
face, instead of having to dread them as alies of 
Baten they could dually when oration equred, 
employ them a3 formidable, or atleast, harassing 
fenemies to her. By their at, and by the erection 
{n commanding positions of the forts of Crown Point 
and ‘Ticonderoga, they kept the rival colonies in 
Perpetual alarm.” ‘The struggles, however, carried 
Bn during ‘slmost the frst half of the eighteenth 
Century were chiefly confined to Nova Scotia, under 
which head they wil be aireated, "Canada enjoyed 
X happy exemption from those eventful vicissitudes 
‘whiet form the materials of history 

‘An equaly favourable change 100k place in re- 
spect tothe fur-trade, which had shown so great @ 
‘reference of the English market. A more iieral 
3nd equitable system appears to have been adopted; 
and large annual fai opened at Montreal under 
juictous regalnions, became the general centre of 
this tratie, Even the Tdians ‘in the back settle- 
tments of New-Vork brought thet furs thither rather 
Tian to the capital ofthat state-™ 

* WOregr's Bish Apes, alt, 7.374, uke Ae 
oust ut Burpean Seienens an"Amena (Yu 8, 
etn, 108) lb 
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M, de Beauhsrnois was followed in offce by a 
tapi Aiccemion of governor each Holing sway 
for an extremely short period, incompatible. wil 
fny stoniy system of adminatzation, “the Count 
debe Galissonitr, shough a nobleman of great ao- 
Guirements, ruled only year, being superseded ta 
Yoa6 by Mie la Fonguier, who took anactive part 
i the wa or th reduction of Nova Sei. Aer 
Longueuil, the Margi duy"Quenney 1752, we 
fout a8 goveriorgeneral. "This officer appears to 
hnave eatried on more openly than ever ih system 
of encroaching upon the Brish colonies ad ti 
for bearing his same was erected within the con- 
fincs of Virginia, So great an alarm, ieed, spread 
through our settlements, that a general convention 
was held at Albany, when plan of common do- 
Fence, proposed by the eclebrated Dr. Franklin, was 
approved, but from diferent eases, never edrvied 
iio eee A census taken of the Colony in 1783, 
is said by: Raynal to have shown population of 
81,000; But fom tho number afterward found by 
the English ths appears to be somewhat exagger- 
Silerable disorder. ‘The expenditare, which in 1999 
Sid not exoved 400,000 fratcs, bad risen in 1780 to 
$100,000 livres in 1988 wns 27,000,000; but this 
list ve may abservo, was s period of general wat, 
of which North America became one ofthe prinpal 
theatres. The conduct of Bigot, the intendant, was 
loudly complained of, and proved, indeed, to "have 
boot most (raudulen, his deflestions amounting 
{0 about 120,000 dollars. In 1789, Du Quesne wee 
seceded by’ De Vatureuil Cavagil} 





























+ "The flue of th plan of union here spoken of was ow 
to ite being rejected by fn Params of Great Brat fom the 
Fear that would too mach increas the power of the colons, 
bare 

PhiGrogor, voi, p. 975-381. Rayusl, Histoire Philos 
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CHAPTER IV. 


History of Canada under the British, 


War between Groat Britain and France Advantages guid 
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‘We now approach the most memorable period in 
‘the history of Canada, when its dominion was 
finally transferred from France to a rival power. 
As the events of this eontest, however, though ex- 
tremely memorable, form « portion of general his 

tory, and are familiar to many readers, we shall 
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hr content ourelvs with a rapid summary o 
them. 

‘The great war which broke out in 1758 opened 
in x manner most unfavourable to the British arms. 
General Braddock, who marched from New-York 
gainst Canada, having neglected the precautions 
necessary in stich a country, was completely sur- 
prised by 2 combined force of French and Indians, 

ie himself being killed, only part of the army was 
saved by the skill and intrepiity of Colonel (after: 
ward General) Washington, who on that occasion 
Gistinguished himeelf for the first time. "His troops 
being afterward joined tothe provincial force under 
Gonoraa Shirey and Johnao, repleed near Tako 
George an attack made by a large body of the en- 
emy under Baron Dieskiu. Johnson, having ae- 
‘quilted himself with great ability, and recelved sev. 
ral wounds, was rewarded with the honour. of 
Knighthood, and was long much esteemed in Amer- 
jean warfare" But in the two following years the 
enemy, headed by the gallant Marquis de Montcalm, 
‘obtained a seriea of seceases, terminating in the 
eduction of the important forts called Oswego and 
William’ Henry. “Phis last triumph was stained 
with the barbarous murder. by the Tadians, of fe 
{een hundred English prisoners; which Montcalm, 
hough, it should. seem, unjostly, was accused of 
Sanctioning. "These disasters, joined to the flare 
of Admiralty at Nore, dd ater abortive ex 
ition, deeply depressed the apirt of the nation, 
Und seomed to ink. their reputation in arms lower 
than at any former period, "Yet the courage of the 
nish nation wax soon afterward roused the pubs 
Iie voice called tothe helm of affaire Wiliam Pitt, 
the grentest statesman then living, and who was 
destined. to raise his country to pitch of glory 
before unrivalled 











* Hawking, p. 219, 319, Bouchet, vol i p 440 
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It was one of the main objects of Pit’ policy to 
obtain possession ofthe Freie teritories tn Ai 
{eae and to form them, together with the British 
colonies, into one vast range of dominion, He 
hove as his chief instrament Wolfe, a young man 
‘without family or paniamentary interest, oF even 
ny established etamacter as: @ commander. "He 
itad served only in subordinate situations; yet che 
Iminister, with intuitive sagactty, saw in Um the 
man best fited to lead Briish troops, to victory. 
In the expedition against Louisburg in 1758, the 
ost sctie, though not the highest post was as- 
ved to him, and through his exertions, chielly, 
fiat main bulwark of Preach America fell. After 
fhe great name thus earned, there could no louger 
be any objection to iavesting him with the chiet 
command. 
(IVT0 preparations mere made on agent sale 
for the eonquest of Canada, comprising twenty sail 
oF the linet with smuller vues and, transports 
Raving on oar 60 veteran ons” These wer 
Placed under the direction of Wolfe, who was al- 
Towed the choice of all his oficers. "After 8 pros- 
porous voyage, the armament, on the, 26ih June, 
Trrived off the Isle of Orleans. "Quebec was de 
fended by the Marquis de Montealn 
Tis command 12,000 men, of whom, indeed, only 
2o0o were regular troops, the rest being Canadian 
militia, with a. few Indians. ‘The attack having 
been long foreseen fll time was given him to ine 
tench and strengthen bis position, An attempt 
was fist made to destroy the British fet by fre 
ships: Dut these were catglt with grappling-izons, 
{owed aie, and allowed to bury ot without doing 
any injury.” Brigadier general Monckton then oc- 
eupieg Point Levi, opposite to the capita, which 
‘wee thence bombarded with vigour; but, though & 
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number of houses were destroyed, the defences re- 
Ihained almost ucinjared. The ‘place, therefore, 
Could ‘only be cared. by storming” the intrench 
fonts which the French had throsh up in front of 
Wee"thils bold: measure Wolfe resolved to. adopt, 
did ou the Sot duly he effected landing. The 
oats, however, bad met with an accidental delay; 
the! prenciern im tise forward wth ea 
hnd'and impetuous a valor, Montes, strongly 
posted between Quebec and. Montmorenc, poured 
Frvapor ahem a destructive fre; the Indian vite 
tote with fatal effect; and. the assailants were 
shy raed with thf of 18 ed and 80 
“Wolfe felt this disappointment so deeply that his 
delieae frame was thrown into «violent fever; abd 
{n't despatch to Mr. Pity he afterward expressed 
the apprehensions wider wbiek he laboured. ‘The 
Hct liis strongest arm, could not act against the 
‘wall of rock om whieh Quebec is seated ad with 
Tis wenkoned foree he hud to storm forlified po 
one defented by troops more numerous that hi 
fw, As soon, however, a8 his health permitted, 
fio called a einhel! of war, desired the general off 
ters to consult together, and 19 fald, proposed to 
them’ second attack on the French lines, avoiding 
the evtore which had led to the failure of the Arte 
‘Thoy were decidedly of opiuion that this was inex 
dient but onthe snggestion, aa fs now believed, 
Ue Brgier general Townsend, the seeond in com 
trandcthey proposed to attempt point onthe other 
Milo ot Quebec, where the enemy. were yet unpre- 
pared, and wince they might. gain the Heights of 
Miriam, which overlooked. the city. Wolfe as- 
sented, and: applied all his powers 10 the accom 
Pishmont of ifs pan. Such active demonstrations 
Were made agsinst Montealms orginal positon, that 
The belloved it sil tho main object: and, though 
he ‘olwerved detachments moving ap the river 
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merely sont De Bougainville with 2000 men to 
Cape Rouge, position to distant, being nine miles 
above Quebec. "On the night of the 12th September, 
indcep silence, the troops were embarked and con 
veyed in two' divisions to the place now named 
Woliew'core, “The prespee nee was tatu, 
that even the general for'a moment doubted the 
possibility of sealing it; but Fraser's Highlanders, 
fasping the bushes whieh grew on is face, soon 
each th aunt, adn a shoe ee ha 

‘whole army drawn tp in regular order on the plains 
Above. Montealm, struck by this unexpected intel. 
figence, at once concluded that, unless the English 
cond be driven from this position, Quebec was fost; 
Sind hoping, probably, chat only a detachment had yet 
Fenchell i prshed forward at once to the attach, 

‘About 1500 light infautry and Tadians atrived st, 
an hogan a denultory fe Irom among the bushes 
int the British reserved their shot for the main 
body, which was. seen advancing. behind. They 
tanie forward in goed order, and commenced a brisk 
fltack yet no general fre was opened in returh til 
they were within forty yards, when It could be fol. 
Towed up by the bayonet. The frst volley was de- 
cisive; Wolfe and Montealm both fell almost atthe 
Same moment; the French instantly gave way in 
fvery quarter; and repeated change, in whieh the 
Highland broadsword was powerfully wield, soon 
completed tho vietory. As toon as Wolfe received 
his mortal wound, Ke said," Suppor me! iet not 
my brave soldiers see me drop." He was carried 
to some distance in the rent, and hearing the ery, 
Shey rant he asked, © Who ran Boing tld 
“The enemy.” he gave some short directions, and 
then said, " Now, God be praised, I die happy!” 
We cannot forbear quoting the simple and feehng 
observations of General Pownsend respecting Iie 
heroic fiend, whose fate threw so affecting a tastre 
on this memorate victory “I am not ashamed t9 
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‘own to you, that my heart does not exult in the 
midst of this suecess. T have lost but a friend in 
General Wolfe; our country has lost a sure sup- 
ort and a perpetual honour IF the world were 
Sensible at how dear a price we have purchased 
‘Quebec in his death, it would damp the public joy. 
Gur dest consolation is, that Providence seomed 
not to promise that he should remain long among 

He was himself sensible of the weakness of 
is constitution, and determined to crowd into a 
few years notions that would have adorned length 
oflife.” 

‘The battle had ecareely closed when De Bougain- 
ville appeared in the rear; but, on seeing the fortune 
of the day, immediately retreated. On the 17th a 
flag of truce came out, and on the 18th a eapitula- 
tion was concluded on honourable terms to the 
French, who were not made prisoners, but con- 
veyed home to their native country.* 

canada was not yet eonquered. General Am 
herst, indeed, marching from New-York with a 
large force, had reduced the strong posts of Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Poiut; while General Prideaux, 
faded by Sir William Johnson with a body of In: 
dians, had taken Niagara, But the winter arrested 
their farther advance ; and General de Levi, who had 
assembled at Montreal upward of ten thousand 
‘men, eonccived the design of recapturing Quobee in 
the spring, before it could obtain succours either by 
fea or land.) Being balled in is projects to carry 
it by a coup de main, he landed his army on the 971 
April, 1760, advanced to the heights of Abrabam, 
‘and prepared to carry on a regular siege. General 
Murray bad boon left with @ garrison of 6000 men; 
Dut a severe attack of scurvy had reduced to halt 
that number those who were capable of bearing 
arms. This officer, dreading that the place was une 
> ntek’s History of the Late War, vol ity pe QS 
Hlavekine' Pctare of Quebec, p. 331, 389,373, 37 





























































2i6 Hisront of canaba 
ft to stand a siege, and hoping much fiom the 
bravery of his troopa, attacked the enemy on the 
22 Ape at Shey bub being overrowered by 
perior numbers, ie was defeated with great loss, 
I guitty here of any rastness, he atoned for it by 
theactivity with whieh he placed Guebee in a sure 
‘of defence, and held out the town til the 1th Mays 
When a fet, under Admiral Swanton, astved and 
Taised the siege. The French srmy then concen 
trated itself in Montreal, where the Marqas de Vau- 
Arevil made an attempt to mainiain his ground; but 
cing enclosed by the forces under General Arm: 
herst, and by thoye from Quebec. and Niagara, ho 
found himself obliged on the sth Septemer, 1760, 
{o sign a capitulation by which that city and the 
‘whole of Canada were transferred to Bnitsh domin 
Jon, He obtained liberal stipulations for the good 
treatment of the inhabitant, and. particulary the 
fea eerisaf the Catia he pacer 
tion ofthe property belonging to ihe religious com: 
munities, Hoven demand thst te bishop should 
‘continue’ to be appointed by the French monarehy 
but this was of couse refosed.* The possession of 
Canad, a8 wells of all the adjoining countries, was 
confirmed in Britain by the peace of Paris signed 
on the 10th Febrvary, 1768 

"The population at the ime of the conquest was 
stated by Governor Murray’ to amount 10 60276, 
onnisting mostly of cultivators. u frugalsindust, 
fous, and moral taco; with noblesse, also very 
Poor, but much respected among them. ‘The indians 
Eonverted to Catholicism were csimated at 7400. 
‘The inhabitants were involved in great calamity by 
the refusal of the French government to poy the ike 
drawn and tho paper currency isued Uy Mt. Bigot, 
the te intendant, already. mentioned ss ‘having 
been guilty of the most extensive pectlstion. The 

* Huskng,p. 0-08. Eick a, pA AT 
1 Horeca ae 
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sum is stated by Raya at 80,000,000 of ivrea 
FESa33.000 sterling): bu, considering the smal 
Smiter and poverty of the peopl, we cannot help 
Muspeeting ito be ancl exaggerate. i sa 
TP The aime were, on grounds of eqity, reduced 

tos800,000¢ thou according to MrGregor no 

fore way reegived i feu for them than 20,000: 
In’moneys and £138,000 in Bonds, which never Be 

ame esetive* 

“The terms In favour ofthe French residents were 
faithhilysand even ively, foiled by the Bngish 
fevernateal All ofices, however, were conferred 
Bor prieh subjects; who then eonssted only of mi 
Sty men, iy no qlee 800 petty traders, many 
wri were i fied for so portant a situation, 
{Tho showed a bigoted spint, and an offensive con 
tewteot the old sahabians; nelading even thelr 

re of nobles. General Murrey, notwithstanding 
eishaously protected the later, without regard 10 
Fopentedwanptsnts made again him tothe ine 
Test homes an by this impartial conduct he gine 
tf thelr confidence in a degroe which became con- 
pious’ on oceasion of the great revolt of the 
ial ol" Boig the omens, pei 
thongh preseingly invited, to asset re Tater the 
Goualiafs:nerse swerved from their allegiance 
With a view to couolate hom, the » Quebec Act 
fined in ak changed th i i aw hich 

a been a frst introduced, for te ancient system 
Citta thetcoutene de Perse” ‘The Preach laguage 
Stas also digected to be employed in the law-court, 
hd ather chaggeo nade withthe ww of gang 

"Pheso concessions aid not, however, 
five universal sanction, especially aw they were 
Soe altented with any grant of x natioual represent- 
ation. 

"The Americans, nding all their proposals reject 





























“ Raytal vol. va p. 290, -MeGrogor, vos il p38 
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4, determined to view Canada as a hostile country 
‘They observed that the British, almost entirely o¢- 
cupied in the attempt to put down the insurrection, 
hhad left this country very slightly defended. In 
September, 1775, two expeditions were fited out 

which were distinguished by tragical events, as well 
as by the brilliant and romantic valour of their 
chiefs. While the main body, under Montgomery, 
‘marched by Lake Champlain upon Montrea., Arnold 
‘with 1100 men, sailed up the Kennebeo, and pre 
coeded through the vast forest that stretches ‘be 
tween it and the St. Lawrence, hoping to surprise 
Quebec, “The sufferings of the party were extreme, 
being obliged to eat dogs’ desh and the leather of 
their cartouch-boxes, Ye tthey arrived, on the sth Hy 
November, at Point Levi, without any slarm having 
reached the capital; but all the shipping had fortu- 
hately been removed from that side. Arnold was 
thus unable to cross, and in twenty-four hours the 
inhabitants were apprized of the danger. On the 
14th that active officer contrived to pass the river 
and oceupy the Heights of Abraham, though his 
force was too smell for active movements tll joined 
by Montgomery. ‘This commander sent forward a 
roconnoitring party under Colonel Ethan Allen, 
‘who made a brave but rash attempt on Montreal, in 
which he was taken with his party, and afterward 
sent in irons to England. Montgomery, however 
having reduced the posts of St. John and Chambly 
‘and made prisoners of their garrisons, which inclu 
ded a large proportion of the regular foree in Can- 
fada, that city was quite unable to resist; and Gen 
eral Carleton, the governor, with difficulty eseapec 
ima boat with muffled paddles. The Americar ? 
leader then advanced upon Quebec, and took the 

command of the united force. Carleton had under 
farms only 1800 men, of Whom not more than seven 
ly woro regulars: 230 of Fraser's Highlanders, whe 
iad settled in the country, were reimbodied under 
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Colonel M‘Lean ; the rest were British and Canad 
cavmilitia, seamen, and others. ‘The summons to 
Surrender, however, was at once rejected; and 
Montgomery, after pushing the siege during the 
wronth of December without any prospect of suc~ 
Rees, determined to earry the place by a night-as- 
eer "On the 31st two storming parties, wore 
formed; one under himself, and the other under Ar- 
vd. They were to advance from opposite sides, 
Dold. got al the foot of Mountain-street, then force 
Presott Gate, and reach the upper town. The 
first battery encouatered by Montgomery was de- 
fishadchiedy by a party of Canadian militia, with 
ractiitiah seamen to work the guns. Having re- 
Ruived some previous notice, they were on the 
Gratch ; and, about daybreak, saw amid the snow & 
Body of troops in full march from Wolfe's Cove. 
Orders were given t9 make no movement ; and th 
amy having led a he dintanes of iy ‘yard 
caer Forward an officer to reconnoitre, who found 
‘everything perfectly still. On his return the Ame 
Seand Tusied forward in double quick time to the 
titack, When they were close to the spot, Captain 
Parnsfare, at the critical moment, gave the signal 
for'a general discharge of guns and musketry. | It 
{ela vith unexpected and fatal effect; for, amon 
euny others, Montgomery himself, the gallant chief, 
Rall do rise no more, ‘The. troops, on witnessing 
this disaster, made a precipitate retreat.* 
‘Meantime Arnold, from the opposite side, pushed 
+ This event bas boon very taiously related. Hinton (His 
sory Ti Gpanreny of tho United, State, 2 ol, to, Landon, 
tat ToPetey oven vepremnta itu av mere casual ro by 
Test a eit wes led; but we have flowed Ham kins, 
Shoe gv Space tot ie re of vey el oe 
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fon his attack with desperato resolution. In ase 
saulting the first barrier he received a severe wound 
ip the Tog which obliged ‘him to uit the Res 


But his pany, led on by. Captain Morgan, earcied 
the post, and pushed on'to a'secont. eve, how: 
over, their efforis were vain; and General Carleton 
having sent a detachment upon their rent they 
were surrounded, and finally, 10 the mmber of 493 
obliged to surrender. Neither of the partes they 
Feached the main point of attack at Preseatt Gate 
‘where the governor was stationed, with the deter 
‘ination to maintain i to the last extremity, 

‘The British were not yet aware ofall the results 
of ate content he oan ant rota et 
Party was ascertained, thoy went out and collect 
frm der the. sw wie had ready enseeed 
em, thirteen bodies. "The surmise. soon, arose 
that one of them was that of the commanders yet 
fome hours elapsed before an officer of Arnolds ie 
Vision identifd him, with the deepest expressions 
of admiration and regre!..'Montgomery, & gentle, 
‘man of good family in the north of Trelad, had 
served under Wolfe, but having afterward formed 
matrimonial connexion in America, he tad aopted 
with enthusiasm the cause of the United States et 
that of liberty." His military character, joined to 
his private virtues, inspired general estectts an he 
secured to him a place on the roll of noble and 
lant chiefs who fall beneath the walls of Quebec 

Arnold succeeded tothe command, and attempied 

Io maintain his ground; but the dispirited sate 
of his men, still more than his aewal loss, rendered 

1 Whats melancholy contrat the hei heeled, 
sr eahinflin the eonsuctt tin ocr a sabeenen 
Boa “By his ec stone tbciey the a eat ne 
tary pet of West Poitiers nds Helene tg 

rv of Washington hn ds a es the le ae 
Eis county. into the hands ofthe soemy- be Sovret hee bank 
sth iunyvand citrated al seetnance of he lens 
sian Be 
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fim unable to keep up more than an imperfect 
Eloexades sv the distance of three miles, In Apr, 
Tito. his place was taken by General Wooster, who 
ironghta te-enforeement, and made some frost at- 
Pempls, but without success. Barly in May several 
Veni arrived from England with tro9ps and supe 
piltes, on which the enemy raised the siege and fll 
BiSe’ pon 'Mouteeal,. Thence. they were driven 
from post to post, tl, on the Iath June, they Snally 
Cyacrhied the proving, on which they never made 
fy farther atvempt." 

"Phe long, war terminated in 1788, by the inde. 
pondonce stall the colonies. which had united 
Peniet Britain, ‘the issue, unfavourable, or, a 
Mee horatying to the mother country, was attond- 
UP wlth considerable advantages 10 Canada for a 
Tange body of loyalists, expatniated on account of 
Thole polileal priteiples, sought refuge in her terri 
fory,P'thoy fecerved. Neral grants of Landy a 
Ind the foundation of Utat prosperity which has 
Tinee so eminently distinguished the upper proviace. 

he county eatin or me year a ate 
of progressive advancement, being only agitated by 
af progrensine esos srogly expresnoisof abil 
ing a representative government. In 1700, Me. Pitt 
Weormined to grant ths boon on a basis nearly re- 
Semblug that oF the British Constitution, "Asapre- 
inary, t was resolved to divide Canada into two 
owerntents; Upper and Lower: andit is somewhat 
Femarkable that this arrangement, 80. much depre- 
‘ald by tne. present loyalist party, originated with 
Thevminter, who eared it through ta the face of 
Strong opposition from Fox and other Whig mem 
Bone HPeousidered that the attempt vo unive wo 
Chuoves" of population, #0 diferent in origin, lan- 
GGunge, and fmenners, would evidently Tead to disue 
ot and aissension; while they argued. that thia 

Hawkins Petro of Quebec, p. 404-494, 498 Hn 
vol by ps : aad 
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union would afford the best means of harmonizing 
them into one social system, Another question 
arose with regard to the constitution of the legista, 
tive council.» Me. Pit proposed to form i sf an 
hereditary nobles, to be ereated for the purpose, 
and to clude the more respectable Trench sega. 
ears. Mr, Fox recommended a representative coun. 
«il or, in deatitof this, one composed of members 
fhosen by the king for fe. This last suggestion, 
though sot at fret well received by the Mremer 
‘was the plan ultimately adopted 

“The frst Hotse of ‘Assembly, consisting of ty 
members, was apened in 1702 by: Lieuteiant-gor. 
frnor Clirke. ‘Pheir proceedings were. for como 
time of no great importance. In 179%, Lord Dor 
chester, who had been governor sinc 176% wes 
fcceod by General Prescot Low complains 
Were soon alterward made respecting the granting 
of lands, the board for that parpose having. approe 
Prated large districts to themselves, and thoeoy 
Obstructed the. general settlement of the. country, 
4n 1600 Sir Robert 8. Milnes was appointed Heutex- 
ant-governor.. In 1803 a decision of the edie us. 
tice of Montreal declared slavery inconsistent with 
the laws of the country, and the few individuals in 
{at condition received grant of freedom. "In 1807, 
apprehensions being feltof war with Americas Sif 
Jaines Craig, an ofleer of distinction, was sont out 
to superintend the affairs of the colony 

About this time began those internal dissensions 
rie have since so generally agitated the colony. 
‘The House of Assembly, though meeting regula). 
do not seem previously to have aimed i the exer 
cise of any high powers, or to have obstructed the 

overvor inthe dseretonsry exereise of his author- 
{ty.” But at this epoch they appear to have forined 
te design of rendering themselves independent, 
and even of controling the execative. With the 
former view they demanded that the judges should 
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bo expelled from their body, as being dependant 
Upon and removable by goverment. "Po gal 
intier object, hey offered to defray from the 
af the colony the whole expense ofthe evil admine 
fstration, Although this was a boon, and unasked 
for, yet, on accous of ts apprehended purpose, i 
war repelled. with indignation, andthe assembly 
goon aferwarddisolve ‘Ths novel exercise of 
fre press bY a newspaper called "the Canadian,” 
inattacking the mensates of government, wa Ne 
verely checked: the priuter was sent to prison, and 
Mi his materials destroyed,” Six individeale were 
Also taken into custody, though never brought. 0 
trial, "These. proceedings gave to this period the 
appellation of the = Reign of Terror." 
fn 1811 now Assembly was called, which di 

not show itself more compliant. Jn the autumn ot 
ihae yeu, however, Sir Gaargo, Provost a hore 
jopulas governor, assumed the reins of administra: 
Ton; and circumstances soon ufler vecurred which 
induéd the Canadian to sanpend ter eomplnn, 

nd to make displays of loyally a3 ardent asthe 
iiad never been disatisied. i 

"The war commenced by the United States against 
Britain in 1819 produced & formidable crisis the 
history of Canuda, especially of the upper proviace 
It'is Hot proposed to enter into any discussion of 
the grounds or merits of the hostile resolution aopt- 
fe by Congress} Doubtless, however, ae Britain 

















+ Bouchott, voli, 9.443, 445, MGregor, vol. i, p50) 
Rochuck on Exlting Diicuies in the Adannatatoh Of 
Ginadis Hanlon ED, ne eran 

"Fro thn treaty of 173, acknowloging the independence 
‘ot her former colonies, te ply of Great Brian townrde tho 
Tnlted States was hat ile worthy of» grea ad magaanimoue 
atin. She persisted forsavera yeas"in keeping possession 
{the west mitary post, n ieetwoaton of tbo pal: 
ons of tat treaty exercising by his taeans a widely-xtented 
tone one he ia ey Yo he gen ja os fe 
ter sotloments.” By reviving the igutous role of 176, hich 
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‘then stood, with her whole disposable force en 
gaged against Napoleon, they calculated with con. 
fidence on obtaining possession of the Canadas, if 
not of all British America, A similar impressioit 
Prevailed in the colony itsef, defended then by only 
4500 troops, of whom not more than 1450 were in 
the upper province, though the most exposed, an? 
resenting the most extended Trontier. Not s few 
‘were inclined on the first alarm to pack up and quit 


gt in eto deny th near al rade no eyed 
igen ae realty eve an dates ou eng tom 
merce.” By her orders in cone of November, 133, here 
‘tine were aborted to mate pene of al skal Ge 
{gion toned the prouce of the Eanes of Fence or caring 
orklons o spi tothe sme; this he shane 
fy blockade of the ports of sh colts, Netmancuy 
fhe tenyeovctuded hy Hite Jy o oy with to aoe oa 
an oe rth Ania ewe Sican 
‘died somewhat in thei eflcta by the Reettiion of oe 
scsi lew bjtionatie, 1 nnd 08 Tn Ys se 
fenton Hane dremano, 
‘by merely a paper bloat.” Sajected so aun awn 
Aoyancesffom one ofthe eat beligersns, td expec gees 
ieee en umen ote hh oh hr av ns 

nge the salt vciiy fr oe peaell pencvtin cleo 
mei eerie, ou merchant shi Gui erly nove 
{teow “Bot the abun wil snot sty abel keh 
tant lings of the non, oe beng more ageoyaed ae ed 
fra tan ny oles wae the practice of Bak aval aes 
fearing oration he high scan afore tk ros 
{he etn by whch they were aig: Uaer ea resrce 
‘tthe being Brush sbjeca ‘Phun American ale one 
‘o prtetion afforded to him by hs ala! fog bet gt 
iyi be ead and trnapoied onward fetch ao 
Stir theo be dent be Knew ae eb fnat t ey 
in sate of odious and opretane srt te this a 
Hicraoten be ede the Guages ws open ie gee 
Shape by & Urtek aque t's ine of ance, and it 
Inthe American ators, an the rnin fa aoe nee 
Sore ofthe Aman goverment wore of ibe elie seal 
Shisting either rode forthe pat or secu er She ete, 

rae wl be able to peteie the eae by which the wet 
‘tus povoled Am Ea 
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the country; but Sir George Prevost, seconded by 
the majority of the inhabitants, adopted a more 
spirited resolution, ‘The militia’ were called out; 
Guebec wan garisoned by the citizens; and the 
Srontier placed in a state of defence,” 

‘The States, though they had resorted to hostilities 
with such sanguine anticipations, were by no means 
ina forward state of preparation. Few of the of- 
fieers who had distinguished themselves in the war 
of independence survived the lapse of nearly thirty 
‘years.t General Hull, however, one of these veter- 
ns, was sent with a foree of 2500 men to open the 
‘campaign on the western frontier of Upper Canada. 
On the Sth of July, 1812, he arrived at Detroit, an 
‘on the 19th crossed the river and took possession of 
Sandwich, whenee he issued a proclamation inv 
‘ing the colonists to join him, or, at least, to remain 
hettral. Having no cannon mounted, he did not 
think it practicable to attack Fort Malden, which 
covered Amherstburg, where Lieutenant-colonel St. 
‘George with his small force was posted." Hull, how- 
‘ever, pushed forward detachments into the country, 
‘which gained some advantages and induced a few of 
the inhabitants to join them. But his prospects 
‘were soon clouded.” Captain Roberts, with a small 
detachment, had early reduced the Fort of Michilll- 
mackinae,} whieh * opened upon him the northern 





recat as ca ta in 
fecereed no information of the war abd wee fre appriced of it 
sree at 
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hive of Indians.” Almost the whole of that race 
tagerly espoused the British enuse, ad. poured ie 
from every quarter to support it. "Meantime, Gens 
eral Brock having embarked alte troops that coal 
br spared from tho Ningara frontier, amived on the 
Iouh August at. Amherstburg, where he mustered 
foot 390 regular, 400 milli and, 600 Tadiens, 
Hull, whose foree, weakened by sickness and 

sending away two detachments 6 eaid not ta have 
exceeded 600 effective men, retreated acres te 
fiver, withdrawing the canton prepared for the 
biege of Amherstburg, and shut Kinet up ta Der 
Trott. General Brock instantly crossed, edvanced 
Upon the for, and: prepared for an remediate ace 
Say ovate iy then opare fie wal 
tnd a capltulation was quickly signed; by which the 
‘whole American free, nclading he’ detachinenty 
Were strendored priconers of war. ‘Lou com 
Dlaints were mado'by the. Americans against the 
Eonduet of tll who was afterward tied and om, 











‘commander but to capitulate at once on the moat honourable 
term he could obtnin Am, 





Iiute doubt. "Of the efeetive character ofthe Googe onde it 
oma we hare ie ton stacy evidence Whe pit 
find allantry which they Uniformly dglayed whenese 
Wort eald io ace the enemy. A detachinent ender MER, 
Yano in nely wd ance dened tut gat 
greatly superior fosco; ant Col Miler atthe heed of eas 
Iadndred soidiers ofthe gallant fry forth regiment, 96 date 
sited for its valgar at Tippecante, nad completely rota s 
bali of seven bonded Brat and fodiens, He Warectet 
‘of agaist Balden wich his vated ie, ermy. Roca 
after his arcival im Canada, hore an be Title ose tear h 
‘would have arsed the piace bya couple, such was the 
Ardour of his trope." BY negleting td thie ke bad arte 
Spprtniy to tenant wo stent his len 
silty the fiat'ot Aagts he oe provided ithe ma fiead 
Fauerng train to enable im te attack the fort informs, ena 
cio war ras accordingly held and it war teolved tin tw 
‘ould immediately be done. ‘The general in commas 
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demnned wo be ho, though spared on acount fhe 
Sige and former services. 

‘the Americans made great efforts to obtain a 
amore orate reson te Niagra rote, 

ihn September moro than 6000 men were brought 
the banks of the iver, wih the view of croas 
ian penetrating nto Ganda. They were encour 
fged Uy the exploit of two tow-boate, which eap- 
ied the same over of British gun-briga, with 


Sel con een real ht 
ater poate Sees oe 
ea Sy apres tl 
Soeaetert eh Syme ne ca 
Se cee cat ihe elton crs Teh 
ees saint beers 
Suey Tr ote te Roa ie Tas 
Serer et Tr tees tes eat 
SSS aad cl toe hae 
Seam er ts ipl Sa 

soe Seat rent nee was es tee 
Sel" an da ie tp ek 
Seer aeeer te pan eo east 
Renta” "Was erat da Sephwel 
TES La ad ak 
Fett cae gre ad 
FeaaO ANU ts wa pen 
Beet Aine pe el meng 
sca SR elt ey 
Be terete ber Bh teem 
Ser cere 
eee es Sata wa 
aetna y Gomer Litre ae 
ce catego ond 
METAS cra ieltiared ction sa a 
cpg igre fe pd ert 
So 

Sino, e767, Ma 

ide Mele ty ost 
Eon, Phladephia, 180), p. 32-41. 
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Yaluable cargoes, as they wore passing Fort Erie 
oe troops are represenied as ied with enthusias- 
fic confidence, urging and almost compelling Gene 
Al Van Rensselaer, their commander, to commence 
active operations. Accordingly, he succeeded, on 
the morning of 18th October, in’ptishing across 10 
Queenston a detachment, which, being well re-en~ 
forced, gained possession of the heights, General 
Brock’ having come up, resolved to eheck their 
progress; bul, making his advance with too mall 
force, he was repulsed and killed, closing his brill 
iant career by a glorious death.’ Meantime Gen. 
eral Shesffe, having brought up the main force of 
the British from Fort George, and being joined by 
® body of Indians, with a detachment froin Chippe- 
way, attacked the enemy’; and, after a sharp con 
test ‘of half an hour, compelled the whole, atnount. 
ing to above 900, to surrender at diseretion.* 

‘he Americané made yet another attempt to ro- 
frieve this unfortunate campaign. General Smyth, 
who succeeded Van Rensselaer, had assembled on 
the 27th November 4500 men’ in the vicinity of 
Black Rock. Early on the following morning, two 
detachments sueceeded in crossing, and, after « long 
‘and confused fight in the dark, drove in with loss 














+ Notwithstanding the wnfortunate result of the battle of 
inn, lin ft tel the mi 

‘twas undoubtedly on rogante the rope engaged a tery 
ant aur. "“Tho Whole America fore did not mich eoceed 
1100 ea, of which not more than 20 were regulares whee 
fo the teen of the lon Sy ere 
uperioe numbers, afterward re-enforecd by B00 Topol tots 
{ler General Brbck and sil ater nthe dey by etek ee 
2 800 song under Genertl Shen, vesry al epuien 
Novwithsnting this, the Amerienia bravely ended 
rod they had won asnioat etrated esc, fom an 
roars the moming to Seock tthe aterpoa 

finally ye unt there waa vo longer any ho 
sustaloed by evenforemmests fra te oie se 
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the British outposts ;* but when day broke, and 
Lieutenant-colonel Bisshopp had collected about 600 
regulars and militia, they hastily retired to the other 
side, leaving @ party of thirty to fall into the hands 
of the English. Another division begun to cross, 
‘bat some rounds of musketry and artillery induced 
them to return. Tn the course of the day, after 
vain summons to surrender Fort Brie, noarly half 
the foree was embarked, though in the ‘afternoon 
the postponement of the enterprise was announced, 
‘After several days of uncertaia councils, it. was 
finally decided that the expedition should be aban 
doned for the season.t 

‘The severity of the season caused a suspension 
of operations scarcely interrupted unless by an at- 
tack on Ogdensburgh by Captain M'Donnell, who, 
erossing the St. Lawrence on the ice, drove out the 
garrison, and obtained possession of ‘eleven pieces 
Of canon and a considerable quantity of stores. 
‘The Americans, meantime, were making extraordic 
nary exertions to open the new campaign. At 
Sackot’s Harbour, on the southern shore of Ont 
rio, @ naval armament was equipped, which gave 
them for somo time the control of that fine Take 
A large force had been assembled and placed under 
‘anew commander, General Dearborn. ‘The plan of 
this earmpaign was limited to the eouguest of Upper 
Canada, the achievement of which, as that country 
was defended by only 2100 regular troops, wus con 
sidered beyond the reach of chance, On the 25th 




















+ ‘These detachments the American ascounts state to have 
an eorely soceonfal in oconpying the enemy's worke nd 
iinetoir cannon and that he, say the fale of 
enforcemmats alone provented a complete tampi=—Amw. Bd 
tetalames hop el 396% See. Bracke, 
This place was defended by a small militia foes hasily 
dee Col Bonadiets who cotructed theres wit 
try, Wat eould it suocomtaly rosie The Tra 
‘which wa twelve Rundied song. Am Be 
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April, 113, the general, with Commodore Chauncey, 
‘embarked about 2000 men, and sailed to York (To: 
Tonto), the rising cepital of the province, Tt was 
then very ill prepared for resistance, acarcly at all 
fortifed, and defended by General Sheatfe with only 
about 60 men.* On the morning of the 27th hey 
Teached the place and suceeded in landing, whei 
flora brave defence, protracted till wo o'clock, the 
English were obliged to abandon the town. ‘The 
invaders sufored chiefy by the explosion of a mine, 
which killed or wounded about 260, including among 
the former General Pike, « young officer of dstine 
‘uished merit, who had planed and conducted the 
fttack + "After burning al the public buldings, they. 
‘carried of the artillery and naval stores, and by the 
Tilo May evacated ie peat 
‘Tho next enterprise was still more important, 
being directed against Fort George, near Newark, 
4 the entrance of the Nigar channel, considered 
chief military position in the country. " Near 
the whole fores was employed, a small part only 
being left to defend Sackews Harbour. Brigadier- 
eneral Vineent,on the other and, had only s Brit- 
{sh detachment of about 1000 regulars and 800 mili- 
tiay and Newark fad been exposed to so severe & 
fire from the American fort on the opposite sid 
thatit was no longer defensible, The enemy, there 
fore, could be resisted only by opposing his land 
i OF by beating him afterward in the eld, When 




















abate American -eonte he Beis fre hs nton 
in igte'tp have tres oat 1000 regular troops and min, 
‘el hal that umber of Tia: "fhe uber of pene 
rh rg oft mine won usted a mon ecbaroae 
san unjstiiable acton the 
tras alenly inositol, and 
‘bet the result, It way, therefor, a wanton destruction of He 
Goward ait wan evel, without any expectation of bene 
{0 themeeives "dm 
ames, p. 1387140, 397-408, Brackenridge, p. 102-105. 
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Commodore Chauncey, on the 27th May, disembark. 
4.4000 men under Dearborn and Lewis, both th 
operations were attempted ; but,after a jong and se~ 
Vere contest, were rendered unavailing by the supe- 
Tior numbers of the iavaders.* Vincent was obli- 

fed, after calling in tho garrisons of Chippeway and 

‘ort Erie, to retreat frst to the Beaver Dams, and 
then to Burlington Heights, near the western ¢3 
tremity of Lake Ontario. The victors could not i 
tercept his retreat, but they established for the first 
time a regular lodgment in Canada. 

‘Meantime a respectable naval force having been 
organized at Kingston by Sir James Yeo, Sir George 
Provost, the governor, was prevailed upon to employ 
itn the attack of Sackott’s Harbour, defended only 
by sinall party, while the main body of the enemy 
‘was employed against Fort George. He sailed on 
the 37th of May, with about, 750 men; but, on ap- 
proaching, showed considerable hesitation, and even 
ave orders for a retura to Kingston, till, encouraged 
bby the success of the Indians in capturing twelve 
boats with seventy dragoons, he succeeded in efect- 
ing landing on the morning of the 2th,” Notwith: 
‘standing the difieulties of the ground, he drove the 
enemy before him, till they took shelter in a log-bar- 
pack and stockuded fort, ‘Thence they kept up such 
‘2 destructive fire, that General Prevost, considering 
it impossible to force the position, and panic-struck, 
it is said, by a faleo alarm raised by General Brown 
in his rear, ordered a retreat. Much difference of 
Opinion, however, prevailed among the officers. 

{jor Drummond is reported to have said: “A fow 


























+ ‘The only pat ofthe American army really engaged thi 
action wee thebtvanad eorpausier Col Scotland fart ofthe 
fezade of Geveral Boyd; alte, Both numerically inferior to 
the enemy. The vitoty was complete, andthe prisoners alone 
xcouded Go0'dmBe 

f"Sames, vol isp 13-264, 407-412. Brackenridge p. 108+ 
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nutes, si, and T wil pat you in possesion ofthe 
pice” HE a order obey Parana the 
fonien ana wantof confdonec ashram a 
inch bachme genet anf ad eee ange 

ordanes so avourbie fo the Niercans atthe 
apcing "th eumpagns a neat, the 
rovghon. “Eaunorlinay extra eee 
inthe wesiom ston parieleiy ona RS 
So were formed, a despatched wie Bone 
ici eh rn mrt cis 
Shr Miclgans tno unten eros 
Recovering Detrot, and invading the eee ge 
noneihing belore yey hia wong ehete 
aaito,tivanced with ao poo mena we 
Grn olin wey er obama” ES 
Procior, jst apressng the ingore oe 
fein etre htt Beare oa 
A the fore within He Pach unt aleted 
Son's and ap tnsans We gs eat 
8 Snury TB13hesucseed tne 88 
Say tasaon they made sn eens 
td being posi in ses an enetagen aney 
Sensierbl lov tothe ssn sree seed 
kimaciy ovepowerety and wens af ane eee 
tra the goncta nas ws a a en 
ity mrt faa Tc 
Sea eras ca einen 
ioe, a cel eta taser 
sc lo te te sty ete 
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General Harrison, on receiving intelligence of 
pe disester, took up © position near the rapids of 
wie Gisfo await re-enforcements. Colonel Proctor 
alt equally the importance of aitacking him before 
for eaiival. Having assembled about 1000 regulars 
their eritia and 1200 Indians, he embarked them at 
and reiburg on the 234 April, then sailed across 
Arnette, ang up the Miami. "Many delays, how. 
Lake sacurred, by which the enemy was enabled $0 
ever: Geathen his position, that the attack made on 
Heer et May had very little effect. ‘The Ameri- 
the Je ge then encouraged 10 assume the offensive, 
cae they did with large bodies of troops, partly 
JEN fous the river, partly sallying from the fort. 
vadet they gained possession of the British batter. 
Aart hog were then attacked at different points 
jes auch decisive sttecess, that upward of thou 
rane svore killed or taken, and the rest with dfficul~ 
iyo fie i intrenehiments.* ‘These 
ore found himself stil unable to storm; but he 
Irad'so weakened the enemy's force as to remove 
il immediate danger of invasion. 
\iavmetrow return to the main theatre of opert- 
tiona On the Niagara frontiet, where we have seen 








sn indiscriminate massere ofthe prtoner took place; Ost of 
indiscriminate osegelered, a comparatively emall number 
nly escaped dm 
ay arco it by Proctor to he attack of Fort Meign 
jn ned Re Arperean aocounts to have boon 680 reguley 
ig gated in the A Indian. ‘The American. garion con: 
Leen piel a ea am 
ho 12 ee hey mere supported by a detachment fom 
the enemy org eral Clay, mounting 600 men, lw 
the corp UP" principal fon sustained bythe Americans ws 
Beare ne great npetnonty m pursuing the ene, 
Sag wth dn gre ce one, an eked 
high etn Po avage force erly outmbering tir ow 
am al de yee neg ad te relzeat of tb? eX, 
nant Plagpromens Of the Ameria (OOP 
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the British driven before the enemy to Burlinge 
fon Heights. "Dearborn immediately sent forwagd 
Generals Chandler and Winder, with 4000 men ta 
destroy, if possible, this shattered romnant. a sue, 
ees which would have been followed by the con. 
est of al the western provinces, "On the fith of 
Jie they took post at Stony ‘Greck, wo prepare fe 
‘operations on tho following day. in this ereal 
situation, Lieutenant-colonel Harvey, heving care, 
fully reeonnoitzed the enemy's position, suggested 
A night atac, to which General Veen resign 
sented, "1 was nde wih 70 chosn troop, and, 
favoured by deep darkness, was completely 
cessfl the two commanders, with Seveneai 
cers and 116 men, were made prisoners. “The Writs 
fat at daylight withdrew their small forces and the 
‘Americans contended, that, but for the capture oF 
ihe two generals, the advantage, was all'on their 
side, "Their loss indeed, nad not been greats yet 
auch waste impression made by tho events of the 
es nba eleven next mernig, hey had 
commenced a retreat to Forty-mile Oreck, oven 
miles distant.*” Hero they recelved a revcnforces 
tent; bu, being threatened by Sir dames Yeo, who 
hhad come’ with a squadron and a sina body’ of 
troops to support General Vincent, they detormie 
cd on retreating to Niagara. Intelligence bong 
eived by the American commander that the Rage 
lish fad & smelt advanced post at Beaver-tam, Li 
tenantcolonel Boersiler, with about 700 men, was 
sent to attack it, That offcer, however, being Une 
expectedly assalied, fst by a party of Tadiane: and 




















The un ted corps of Generale Chander nd Winder amount- 
to aboat 2300 ton Phe egtite ol tae offcer fo bo 
‘Merted tu the confision aviing rom the darkness’ of the 
hight, and the consequent <ifieaty of distinguishing Irosd 
from foe.‘ los ofthe Americans wns 180i leds wound 
coat tating; that ofthe enemy in pisoners ale Wes 100 
Sm 
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oon afterward by a small body of regulars, co 
Hoon nel a be surrounded, sd, on beng 
Stoned by Lieutenant Fitzgibbon, surrendered his 
Whale corps prisoners of war The. Americans 
Tow held nothing on the right bank of the river b 
noma'Fort George. The British even made incu 
Jone athe opposite shore in one of which Colo- 
wens leshopp waned possession of Black Rock, 
were he Seafood of eared off hea 
TREES hu being attacked while ro-embarking by 
mores; but bei iy sired sore Tose, and 
Rotifinelt reecived thtee wounds, which proved 
tonal 

tre ei at this time gxined some advantages 
on Lake Chuplains taking several vessels, and de 
Gtogieg the. American tagazines at Platsburg, 
Aui'Swantonf. ‘Toy were now, however, dese 
am Sireapettonce severe reverse and thay 100, 
Guvthe theatre of ther most brillant triumphs. 

The nerieaus made extraordinary. exerioas (0 
rettove thelt arson the western froutier; vol- 
Tanase crowded. from Kentucky, a territory of 
Uutiag and warlike habits, and by September they 
fey covoded in augmenting General Harrison's 
Ueiny to upward of 6000 men- ‘They bad formed 
acm ce foraied station on Sandusky river, which 
Mijongeneral Proctor, without success, aliempted 




















‘There 12.90 doubt thie expedition was judged, and wih 
oot my mffciet object to have rendered i expedient. Si 
hs stare given is most ant fo the Ameren com: 
the aetna Oe foe une um charge. They made « ork 
saanver and th dat atacked onal sider by greatly sy 
eee shiek ont indiana; nor dit they capiclate uot 
orc en ras all out exiausted, and oe tind of thet 
ea er Killed or wounded. A 
"Pana vee Bese Drskee, pe 
nM 

















ye magazines wore the private warehouses of the, cl 
sete isuopey ras tom wantonly plonderod and de 
Srovelae Be * 
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te reduce. A squadion of nine vesels mounting 
fihy-six guns, had. been equipped by thom om Lake 
Bre, and it was with great dieu that one able 
fo contend with jt could be fted_ cut by she die 
ish, under Captain Berelay. “An engagement took 
place, which was maintained with the utmost abe 
Stinaéy's but the-conict ended in the defeat snd 
otre surrender of the Kngish squadron ff Ti 
vent reducod General Proctor to extreme istenay 
depriving him of access to supplies and te-onforce. 
tents, wile bis stock of provisions hed become 
‘tite inadequate for his ow troops andthe numer. 
{us Indians’ who hed joined his standards On tho 
arrival, therefore, in the end of September, of Gene 
feral Harrison at. Detroit, he aid not atiempe to 
‘aintain his postion at Ataherstoarg, but retreated 
tp the iver Thames, ‘The other’ pursued. hi 
tlosely with 8500 oops, wile Proctor was deserts 
fd by most of his Iniiznm, of whom be ad now 
nly about 500, with 800 whites” "At the Moravian 


town, on the Sth of October, he took up a strong 
position, flanked by the river on one side and. & 
wood on the other, where he hoped to render une 
availing the superior numbers of the enemy. Harz 
rison, however, had with him a body of combat 


+ ‘The dofence ofthis fort was one ofthe most gallant ates 
ring the war. ‘The American garrvon conse of only 160 
nen, tder'the, command of Major’ Croghan. “Thr works 
ryote wan tt aio 
of 00 regal toope and 700 
Iodiang and wntpulsed nal hisatompl wi ret sang 
"Fake America, sqaadron in this scton consisted of nine 
‘omels, mounting Atysixgune: the Brita ef six vossla, 
‘mount sixty-nine guns. Withtheexeepios ofthe Lave 
4 the Nigga, ll the American ves were nal, where 
five ofthe Bralah veseie mere comenrtively rge, The 
‘ofthe Americana waa twenty.aeve filled sai hinety ix ween 
fy that te Brith, teotundred inked and Wounded eed 
{x} anda! aigoperam B 


“Syne yp. 305-214. Carey and Lea, p08 
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ants yet unknown in warfare, the Kentucky mount 
ta ridomen, accusromed to rde trough te woods 
ting thir weapon sith slnost prenatal sll 
Thelr very novelty, he jusly hoped, would make 
‘vatrong. impression. Following his instructions, 
they reeived se Ate of their opponents ten gal 
loped" forward, sud in a few mlautes: completely 
broke the Briish rank, spreading among. em 
general coufusion.s" The severeat confit. was 

the Indians, who lost their chief Tecumseh, 
fone of the bravest of the brave, and. equally dine 
tinguished by policy and eloquence. "The main ob- 
Ject of his life had been to tate hi followers in & 
and confederacy againat the Americana, In ene 
fnity to them, he had warmly ataebed hinge to 
the cause ofthe Brits and sided them in sncees- 
bive victories. General Proclor retrested to. Ant 
faster, where he could rally only 800 men, with 
Shon’ he joiued the Niagaca. army. "Haroon 
so, having thus recovered Michignn, and eonguer- 
ta the western districts, marched To re-enforce his 
countrymen in that quater} 

"The Americans now formed a plan of operations 
on a grander seal directed xgunst Montres the 
Stecols of which would have placed inter hands 
the whole of Upper Canad.” inthis enterprise 
{wo armies wert destined to co-operate ae, on 
Eating of nearly 6000, under Sfojor-gencral Hamp: 
ton, ftom Lake Champlain; the other, amounting fo 
800, under Major general Wilkinson, from Grona- 
Giorinlan nese Sackett Harbour, on hake Ont. 
fio, ‘As the ety was defended by avery smal pro. 
portion of the regular soldiers, who were ct ety 


























+ "The Briiah fore in this action in no dont much undena- 
ted, he intane los ere secon othe Area ae 
‘Sovint, frou 1200 to 100" "Six hundred regular troop were 
Song'the prisoners-— am. Ba 

"dames, vo, p 216-208, 461-498, Brackenridge, p. 146 
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‘employed in the upper provinee, Hampton hoped, 
by pushing vigorously forward, 16 capture the place 
with ite difeulty. "But, having passed the frontier 
inthe end of October, he found on the banks of the 
river Chateauguay the advanced corps of 800 British, 
‘with 172 Indians, commanded by Lieutenant-colonels 
DeSalaberry and M'Donnell. These officers posted 
their troops s0 judiciously amid woods, and so skit 
fully concealed the smallness of their number, that 
the enemy, though they made several brisk attacks, 
were always repulsed ; and Hampton, believing hin. 
self opposed by'a large force, determined to retreat 

‘Meantime, the larger expedition under General 
Wilkinson having crossed Lake Ontario, entered 
the river Saint Lawrence. ‘At Williamsburg, two 
considerable detachments were landed, in order ut 

nee to clear the banks and to lighten the boats 
while descending the rapids. On the 11th Novem- 
ber, one of these, under Major-general Boys, en- 
countered Lieutenant-colonel Moreison with an inf 
rior British force. A very obstinate confiet ensued, 
in which both parties claimed the victory." "The 
result was not such as to prevent the Americans 
from continuing to descend the river towards Mon 
teal, Near Cornwall the comniander received de- 
patches from General Hampton, itimating that he 
declined the expected co-operation, and intended 
to fall ack upon Lake Champlain, ‘Wilkinson then 
oncrive i necosay to give up fortis season 

it upon Moittreal, especially as he foun: 

tion hostile to the States, and atinchied to 
ish government. He therefore placed hi 
army in winter quarters, near the French mills, on 
the Salmon river, where he formed a plan for at- 
tacking Prescott and Kingston; but, fading himself 

<a of amber he daca ngage in cnt 
Teer, never before tn action, whe te Bish ce eon hod 
ey of veteran roped Bd 
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much straitened for provisions, was induced to fall 
back upon Plattsburg.* 

‘Meantime, the employment of the main army of 
the Americans ju this uusuccessful expedition ent- 
bled their opponents to resume the offensive on the 
Niagara fromier. On the first intelligence of the 
Aisostere sustained in the west, General Vincent had 
een ordered 10 fall back upon Kingston; but he 
fonsidered that cieumstances, now justified him 
fa maintaining his position. ‘The enemy's force in 
this quarter had been greatly reduced. “Ou the ad 
Yanct of a strong detachment under Colonel Mur~ 
Tay, the American commander, General M‘Clure, 
Brkt fell back upon Fort George, then abandoned 
that post, previous to which he reduced the adjoine 
Ing town of Newark to ashes. Murray was not 
Cahtent with pursuing him beyond the river; he al~ 
So surprised and stormed Fort Niagara, taking above 
foo prisoners, with a large quantity of arms and 
Stores}. The English afterward surprised and 
plundered the villages of Lewiston, Black Rock, 
End Buifalo, where they retaliated not very consid 
rately the acts of M'Cluro at Fort George) 

‘Operations. were recommenced early in the 
sprihg of 1614,” Lieutenant-colonel Wiliams, with 

















ies 201-1, 24-350487-15 Daher Pst 
“hie act excited great indignation in the United, States 
utter own conander wae promptly dieavowed ly 
‘American goreramert— dm. Bd 
9 Vio garraun of tis place conse 
dah ede. Capt. Lewin the commanting acer, wa 
te ont ath rf ni wi be owt 
Salle neinenc, od Maen of abn went 
res eared ton of being taken prisoners ae here ated, 
whoeseane the sword, A scene of GemnsationFliowed along 
Te Bahnbarn renter ger pretence of retaliation fr 
ebnng f Newark hat ag ruly aypaing 22 
"ip soon a tn A, 
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1500 Trtish, having taken post at La Colle on the 
river Richelieu, Wilkinson, who had. upward of 
4000 men at Platsburg, determined to ateck there 
On the doth March he completely invested a Ins 
mill, which the Briish hhad converted intora te 
tress, "All his attempts to carry It wore: Loree, 
fruitless. Major Haidcock even made tre alters 
on the artillery posted in'a wood, though withect 
Success, ‘The American general ally fave pes 
Undertaking, and ell back upon Plattsbuge Te tee 
beginning of May the English troops gained anothee 
advantage, earrying, though with some loss. tne 
fort of Oswego, where they captured a covetiees 
be quantity of ammunition and stores of 
‘he main eh af the enemy during thie eam. 
paign was made on the Niagata. frontier whey 
Rout 5000 men’ wero placed ear gree eters 
Brown, an officer who had distinguished hingett oe 
several occasions.” On the 84 of July he meen 
and summoned Fort Htc, whieh, wil its pumieee 
‘of 170, immediately surrendered’ "He then’ meng 
24 towards Chippeway, and beat at Streets trek 
the advanced guard of Major-general Teale Wack 
had nideavoured t0 stop his progress. The Pst 
lish general was then obliged te retreat to Fett 
George, and thence in the direction of Buningion 
Heights. ‘Brown hereupon laid siege to the fet 
but, duding it stronger than he expested, and beng 
disappointed of assistance from Sucketts Hampene 
he'll tack Upon Chippoway.” oneat Rageous 
his part, having received some re-enforcementa sot 
vanced; the armies came close 10 each other ard 
The American foro sation thi ploce di not exeoed 
200 en, "The Aah wer, nobis eee eset 
rato othe Bat atacand wen mt tad Res et 
fecind ast witha boy of S00 men Ss ae) ae 
in conpeling the Americar tortie’ nike tage tented 
Soren end teen rerovel, od wing ane ee 
Siem hands ine Be 
anes 919 8000, (21-497, rackendgep.to-i 
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on the 25th the Americans commenced the attack 
‘The battle of Lundy's Lane was fought long, obstix 
nately, and with various fortune, a great part of it 
famid thick darkness, which caused several strange 
fnistakes, ‘The American. general and the second 
ineommand were wounded, and Riall, on the other 
dey was taken prisoner. ‘By a singular accident, 
in the ‘midst of the confict, Lieutenant-general 
Drummond arrived with a re-enforcement from 
‘York, which restored the battle. Both sides claim 
a desrly-bought vielory :* the enemy, however, re 
tired to Fort Erie, On the night of the 1ith of 
‘August, Drummond made an attack upon the place 
in two divisions; but his men, in both cases, were 
repulsed with very severe loss 
feantime another part of Canada became the the- 
atre of important operations. After the successes 
‘nf the allied powers in Burope, the capture of Parisy 
tnd the abiiaton of Napoleon Brian was enabled 
to turn her whole strength against the United States, 
over whom a full triumph was then anticipated, A 
strong detachment from the south of France arrived 
in Canada, and enabled Sir George Prevost to place 
himgelf at the head of 11,000 men, with whom he 
tundertook to earry the wae into the enemy's coun- 
try. He proceeded to the attack of Platfsburg on 
Lake Champlain, defended only by 100 troops, the 
rest having been sent to the upper province. ‘Ma. 
comb, the American commander, on being pressed 
by this superior foree, fell back ‘on his main posi- 
ton, which he strongly foriiied. Sir George, on 
the Ith of September, arived in front of 15’ but 
* The htt of Lundy's Lane was among the most emg 
sary oat oe it cred during nae 
Se stow wa eaty card ee The 
froth sien won econ ge ant may go 
"Pdunes Wo is fe hf-14, 400-42, Brackeaidge, p21 
208. 
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the naval oree under Captain Dowaie destined to 
cooperate with him, war aliacked by the enemy, 
Sd under hin very eye completly defeated and cap? 
tued.* "Concatngy ater this disaster, that ty 
tucess in storming the enemy's postion would Fo 
Friese a» to ltr objcty ana useens sc 
fice of men, ho immediately’ withdrew his. army 
‘This course was not approved by ally andthe gex 
eral result, no contrary to expectation, gave tise 10 
meh discontent and recriminationt 

"Pe Americans were sil ston it Upper Canada. 
on the 17th, General Brown sailed from For Erte, 
nd caused a severe love tothe Hrtsh who Sood 
Aer rained the sioge, Being pressed by a large 
Sdditional force under tzard, General Drummosd 
Fetreated 10 the old position st Burlington Heights; 
iit receiving a re-enforcement, consisting of 3 de 
{chient ofthe troops newly arived from Europe, 
ho again advanced. Taard, upon this, evacuated 
Fort ri, and took up winter quarters on the op 
Steside ofthe iver, "Daring te autumn the Amer 
tata gained rome sdvantageton Lake le, but were 
repulsed with consierabie loss in an alten to Te- 
‘aver Fort Michilimackinge 

"Tho war, meantime, in ober parts of America 
wan productive of important evens. The Betish 
blake pencaion of Washington where sey de 
strayed the public edifces and property but they 


wore defeated in their attacks upon Baltimore and 
New-Orleans. Both parties at this time became 


Tee Br en i action con of woven ve 
sels, ereyng ninetysiz guns, and more than a thousand mea, 
‘Thai of tho Americana vine composed of fourteen vesal, with 
‘ighty pune, and aboot eighe hundred men. "While the btn 
fing on the Take, several despersto but neaecesful af 
Sve made to soem the Arserican works, “The tmp 

ofthe Americane wes thas complete Ea 
4 Sammes vl typ 2-217, 02-108. Brackenridge, p26 
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nelined for peace, which was concluded at Ghent 
fon the 2ith December, 1814, upon terms which, after 
this long and checkered contest, brought back the 
two powers to exactly the same position as when 
they haa commenced.” 

Sir George Prevost was succeeded in April, 1815, 
by Sir George Gordon Drummond, under whom 
some discontents begin again to appear. These 
referred ehiely to the conduct of the judges, whom 
the ‘Assembly viewed with such Jealousy that they 
had impeactied at one time the heads of the court 
both at Quebee aud Montreal. In 1816, Sir John. 
Coupe Sherbrooke went out as governor-general ; 
‘and under his administration, at once vigorous and 
conciliatory, harmony was litle interrupted. In 
1818, he wes instructed by Karl Bathurst to accept 
the offer formerly made to pay the whole civil list 
‘ott of the funds of the province ; and he applied, not 
for a permanent settlement, but merely for the sum 
necessary to meet the current expenses. This wae 
Teadily granted; and, in order to raise it,new taxes 
‘were imposed, of which, however, the Assembly re- 
served 10 themselves the appropriation, 

‘Sir John being obliged by severe illness to return 
to England, was suceeded in 1818 by the Duke of 
Richmond,’ ‘This nobleman, though personally pop- 
tar, introduced an innovation, which led to the long 
and serious conflict between the crown and the Ase 
sembly. Instead of submitting, like his predecessor, 
a detailed estimate of overy object of expenditure, 
he divided the whole into chapters, each compre. 
ending head or branch, the entire amount of 
which was alone specified. "The Assembly refused 
to sanction stich a change, and passed a vote ac- 
cording to the estimate of the former governor, 
stating each payment in detail, ‘The legislative 

+ Fora (ll and accarate acegut of the events of thi war, 
oo Halos History of tbe Units States, Harper? Schoo. Dit 
(Wee Library, ‘Third Serie. 
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council, however, wield tir concurenee from 
this resolution, and the uke, expressing his dis: 

esa with he wor oun, had recourae fo the 
Frregular measure of drawing upon the receiver. 
feneral for the som which he had demanded 

‘In September, 1819, the duke's life. ant govern 
mont were suddenly terminated byan attack of hy- 
drophobia.* After short intervals under the Hon, 
James Monk and Sir Peregrine Mattland, the Bar) 
‘of Dalhousie, in 1690, was removed from Nova Sco- 

ranada.” ‘This nobleman, possessing a high 

military reputation and an anviable disposition, hed 
been very popular in his former stations yet; she- 
ing with his svisers, iis probable, those extreme 
tonarchical ideas which had hitherto prevailed in 
the colonies, he was ll fited to meet the new crisis 
that had arisen. "Having estimated about 108,000 
45 the amount necesnary for the public servic, in 
faion ta the Tevene vented the ern, be 
Solicited this som as a permanent grant. But’ the 
‘Assombly refused to pass more that an annul, bill 
at supply, in which they specttied every item. "The 
ounell again rejected their vote, with the’ entire 
goncorrece of the goveray who hesitate otto 
raw upon the treashrer for even a larger amount 
than had been asked from the Assembiys 

Bar! Bathurst, on receiving notice of these pro- 
ceedings, did not disapprove of Lord Dalhovsie's 
‘conduct, but strongly recommended economy. He 
directed, also, that two estimates shoul Be. pre- 
ented, cue embracing the government expenses to 
ie defrayed by fands of which the crown claimed 
the nite disor; the eter tobe employed on 

lar object i regard to which the members 
might be Ter uncontrolled, At the samo timey it 
twas enjoined that both of these should be given in 

* Thiewasorcsoned ty the ite ofa tne fe, not suspected 
to be in a raid state and with which the dak war etnosng 
Selina 
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1. ‘This arrangement was wall received, 
ed gum was voted, and the session tere 
hated amid mutual courtesies. 

nthe year 1993, he popalse cause was strength 
ned by tho insolvency ofthe receiver general Sit 
Soha Caldwell; an inquiry into whose accounts 
iad boon vainly demanded by the Assembly, and 
‘io proved. 10 be. indebted to the public nearly 
Fito don. “When, in the following year, the go 
‘mor presented. his estimates, the representatives 
Stoomeda high tone disputing the right of the 
Grown to solos the nhjectson which to employ its 
Seventey conemning the unlawful appropriation of 

ite money, and materially redaciny the amount 
PPM um fenanded.‘iiose proceedings drew 
fonth'a sitong expression of tsplensure from lord 
Dalhousie. 

Tn 1896, the government, daring his lordship’ 
temporary absente, was administered by Sir Fran 
deport Ting oftccr anions to oteliate the 
fower house, yielded nearly al the points in dispute, 
He sanctioned bill of sppiy, in which no distine- 
Uon'was made between the government and the 
Popular expenditures an annual grant. being made, 
Bafh consigeable redactions, so that a virtual coa- 
Tel over the wiole revenue was thereby conceded 
forthe members. Accordingly, they now openly 
Claimed th rg o apropra'all that wa Zised 
stun the provinee, denying the privilege hitherto 
Skereal dy gorerament, of the uncontrolled dis- 
poenl oferta branches,” ‘These were he produce 
Branies on imports, imposed by act of Parliament 
in otis aud yielding annul about £84,000 with 
ome of salon miount arising fom the sale of 
fonds dinber apd othr casa wires, ad Bat 
Fant strougly disapproved of the concessions made 
by Burton and ord Dalhousie, having resumed 
ice in 1600, disailowelt a bil in which the above 
tiaim was incorporated 
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Lord Goderich, who in 1827 received the seals of 
the Colonial Office, tough he maintained the right 
of government to dispose of the disputed revent 
Yet directed that an offer should be made of resign 
Ing to the Assembly on their granting an sant 
civil lit of £96,000. On the meeting of that body 
However, M. Papineau was elected speaker; ai ap 
pointinent whieh, on aceonnt of his vivlent ppost 
Fon to. the measures of admiuistration, Lord Dal- 
housiorefased to sanction. ‘The consequence was, 
that no session of either house was held inthe win 
ter of 1897-1808," 

Discontent had now risen to an alarming height 
and in the Inter year petition was preseted tothe 
King, signed by 87,000 labitants, complaining of 
the conduct of successive governors, particularly of 
the Har of Dathousie, and urging w compliance with 
the demands of the Assembly. Mr. Huskisson, who 
hind become colonial minister, moved that this pet 
tion should be referred to 8 committee of the House 
‘of Commons, One was accordingly named, com 
posed in'a great degre of members attached toi 

‘principles, who, afer a very elaborate invest- 
fen gave, i 8 report, in which they stoogly 
onemited the practice of appropriating large sus 
taken fom the public reve without he aneion 
fof the representatives of the people,» With regu 
{othe main. portion of the disputed income, being 
that prodnced by the duuies of 1774, is disposal ape 
poured, from the report of his majesty's law ofc 
Fers,t6 be vested fithe crown; yet the committee 
vdged that the real isterests ofthe province would 
6 best promoted by plaring the whole under the 


control of the Assembly. At the same time, they 
Gistinctly expressed thelr opinion that the govemoz, 
the judges, and the exeettive council should’ be 


+ Dospiches fom, the Bl of Aberdoen to Fatt Arbors 
(eyed betes 95 Mary 18), p10 11 Sgr 
Solin. 
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made independent of the annual votes of that body. 
‘They recommended that a more liberal character 
should be conferred on the legislative and executive 
eonncils: and that the public lands should be as- 
Signed ina more benefictal manner. Generally ad- 
iting. that the grievances complained of were 
tore o less well founded, they advised a thorough 
‘and effectual redress, 

"This report appears to have given very decided 
satisfaction in the colony, and the Assembly order~ 
4 it to be printed, and 400 copies distributed.* In 
a acries of resolutions passed on the 19th March 
1890, they seem to limit their demands to the com: 
plete fulflment of its provisions.t SirJames Kempt, 
Who was sent out in 1828, had been furnished with 
Instructions to carry the recommendations of the 
‘committee into effect with as little delay as possible, 
‘and generally to follow a coneiliatory system. He 
appears 10 have proceeded with zeal and eficiency 
inthe prescribed conrso. Three new members 
Were added to the legislative council, who are said 
to have been agreeable to the popular party. ‘The 
judges, with the exception of the chief Justice, whose 
Auvice on legal questions was considered desirable, 
Were requested, with some eamesiness, to resign 
their places in that body. ‘They declined compliance, 
but agreed to take no share in its deliberations, and 
Gud notafterward attend its sittings. New members 
Were also added to the executive couneil, in which 
Seats were even offered to Neilson and Papineau, 
the leaders of the opposition, ‘The act transferring 
to the Assembly the revenue in dispute could not be 
obtained immedintely, but it was promised on the 
first meeting of Parliament. ‘The Assembly, how. 
ever, in voting the supplies of 1829, had proceeded 
fon the supposition of having the whole at their dis- 

‘+ Minutes ofthe Fvidenee taken before the Select Commit 
te pute nH on he ae of Lower Cand 
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posal, and cut off several thousand pounds from the 
overnor's estimates; but asthe vote didnot appeat 
{0 involve any absolute recoguition of their claim, 
and as it seemed inexpedient to dispute a pitt viet 
tually given up, SirJames yielded his assent. This 
step, diough not approved by Sir George blurray, 
wes nt nde he peculiar cireunstances of hs 
case, positively disalowed.” ‘The governor is said 
to have treated the vuling party i the Assembly 
with @ courtesy of manners to which they had not 
tboen accustomed; and on his departire it 1680, ad. 
dresses were presented to him by the most respect. 
blo inhabitants of Quebec and. Montreal ich 
were signed by Papineau and other popular lead 
Tord Aylmer immediately succeeded to the gov- 
cement.” Ilis communications with the Assembl 
‘were of the most friendly deseription; and thoug 
gieimtancen consequent onthe dent of George 
a sill prevented the passing of the proposed 
ae, it was promised with all practicable, speeds 
Lord Goderith, who now presided in the Colonial 
Ofice, directed thatthe tems, which had been again 
ejected in 1850, and amounted now to 890,000, 
‘Should not be longer pressed, but a compensation be 
Fequested for ‘several individuals. who had. been 
thereby deprived of their income, "On the afth Det 
ember, his lordship sent two despateles,ntimating 
his intention to bring ina bill which, should em 
power his many lace she proceso he de 
ties in question a the disposal ofthe Assemblye Tn 
return, that body was expected to make a permanent 
Provision forthe judges, as wel as for the principal 
fleets of goverment.’ ‘The demand was fixed at 
£851,660, which, by a grant of 824,000, made in 1798 
for the support of the eivil goveramenty Would be 
+ Bvidaee bere, Conaiten of 1894.48 8 6, 01-24 
ising ipo nthe overt i Cano by 
B idfae ACP. Chandon, ish 
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reduced to $67,680, Tt was intimated, however, 
That ihe canal and fereiorial revenues arising from 
the sule of land; the cutting of timber, and ofhet 
sourees, were sill to be considered aa belonging to 
Theking.” ‘They had amounted m the previous yeur 
to g038052 bur were reduced, by expenses, of col- 
Refer ani other deductions, to. aout. 885,000. 
"This sumit was proposed to employ ebiey in ay 
ing the supents of the clergy of the Established 
Gkareh, huberto drawn, not very appropriately, out 
of the ‘army extraoriinanies. Tt was. urged that 
these funds belonged legally and constitutionally to 
Is jst, hove emlaynent of thom pon oe 
osts not cf’ more patronage, bat closely connect 
Jest a ietecets br te province, could not be rae 
Zonably objected to. 

Tard Aylmer was well aware that this lst reser- 
vation would be deemed very unsatisfactory; but 
TelGonsidored te most prudent to lay before the AS. 
Sembilan atten of the vis of 
Jorerdaent That body, steer ioguinng imo the 
Sry of collection ang amount of these. revenes, 
aed a resolution, that, " under no eireumstances, 
Pay'upen no consideration whatever, they would 
benign oF compromise their elaim to conttol over 
the whole, public revenue.” Particular objection 
twas also intimated to the support of exclusive re- 
Tigous establishments; doubfless more. strongly 
Te from the elreumstance that the ehurch to be 
alowed wee diferent from that of the ruling party. 
‘Tn etermined therefore for the presen 
rant any permanent supply; and on the sth Mare, 
Fen, dugw ups on tte moon of Mr. Nelson, a long 
Ter or griovavces, which was presented to the gov= 
mor "Ho expressed, in Feturn,an eargest wish to 
Know i these’ comprised the whole of their com 
Hints! giving: them to understand. that ile 
weuld be eorstrued. into an admission of their 
Boing so. They were accordingly silent passed ¢ 
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bill of annual supply; and showed, on the whole, @ 
‘more favourable tone and temper.® 

His lordship transmitted the list of complaints, 
with admission that many of them were well found. 
ed, at the same time strongly eulogizing the loyal 
disposition of the people of Canads. Lord Gode 
rich, in a long reply, dated July 7, 1881, declared 
that there was scarcely a point which government 
were not rexdy to concede, and expressed his 
Satisfaction at the prospect thus afforded of a 
‘mination to this long and harassing contest. ‘This 
despateh was Taid before the House, who, in a se- 
ries of resolutions, declared their gratitude for 
the expressions of his -majesty’s paternal regard, 
the proofs of a just and liberal policy, and the feel- 

ge of kindness and good-will manifested in it, 
the different points to which it related were referred 
to separate committees. 

‘Soon after, a despatch from the colonial seereta- 
ry made known that the act for transferring the 
finds in dispute had passed the houses of Parlia- 
‘ment and received the royal assent... Whether from 
extreme liberality or total inadvertenee, it was 80 
‘worded as to preclude the imperial treasury from 
ever exercising any control over them, leaving thus 
no room for negotiation with the Assembly. - Lord 
Aylmer was instructed, however, to demand, in 
return, a grant of permanent salaries to the judges, 
who were also, according to the Assembly's desire, 
to bo made independent of the crown; and a simi: 
lar provision was asked for the governor and a few 
of the chief exeoutive officers. “This matter being 
roferred to the Assembly, they began, on the 20th 
January, 1892, with the frst particular. On provi- 
ing that the judges should be independent of the 
crown, and, with the exception of the chief justice, 
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1 not sit in tho executive oF legislative enun- 
wr" was detorinined that permanent selaries 
Shouut be paid to them. Bt, at the same time, a 
meotln oN Neilson was encred by a large mae 
Jon, tat these should be drawn i the frst in 

ange irom the easual aod ternitonal revenues, 
wane Lond Goderich hid expresaly reserved to the 
Srown. “Toad Ayliner considered it, therefore, ne- 
Sseeary to send home the hil, yet with an advice 
fo aoedpt mo term a8 the best there was any tike- 
000 Bt obuatning. “It-wes rejected, however, on 
ovgrounds: frst that iv didnot render the judges 
{Ig adependont of the Assembly, bat le an an- 
hal yote sil necessary. We cannot help suspect- 
fumlgut hee,weo here an unhappy miseoneeption, 
PE aca of the bil are, that the salaries. shall, 
besesured to them in a fxed and permanent man- 
oe sean hall be taken and paid out of the prox 
aetis of tho casual and tervtowal revenue, and the 
coeeh ce now appropriated by acts of the provincial 
Parliament for dettaying the charges ofthe adi 

Pikiiow of justice andthe support ofthe evil gor~ 
Suument, ant out of any otter public revenue of 
Sie‘provinge whieh may pe, or come into the hands 
Of dhe recivor-geerat= Tt ron appea that 
secorsing to the\ploin mearing of language, these 
Ses involved a full warrant for payment. Prob- 
Wiip"Lond Golerich had. legal advice, and some 
‘eobafeal terme usual in British nets rg be want 
Weer vara provincial legislature could seareely be 
‘caecul to be fully aware of these niceties, "The 
[2Fstatve boty the governor, andy Wwe doubt ne 

wee the “Awwombly, Had considered this as 8 9 
Shaved sotioment the latter, bad it been so asted 
raaneyoatly would not and’ certainly. could Not, 
Siebiably have objected. "he other ground was 
seaeenaecachment apon the castal and terioral 
ferent. whch; made in this indirect manner, was 
Tohsklered pociarly offensive, though Lard Gode~ 
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rich had been fully apprized of their determination 
gains any agreement in which this article, was 
notineluded.” 

"The next question which came before the As- 
sembly was the demand of « permanent privison 
for the governor and a certain number of the lends 
ing exesutive officers. After'a long debate, how. 
ever, it was carried by a large majonty in the nog- 
live.” This decision placed the Assembly come 

iy at issue with the erown, and has been rep. 
nied as a breach of faith on thelr pert. "They 
Had not itis tue, come under any formnalengag. 
ment; Yet the report of the eowmiltee of Nese, 
which decidedly ‘connected thie arrangement wi 
the cession of the dsputed revenues, had always 
been referred 10 by them as" embracing. almost 
everything desired; and to this part of itthey had 
hever hinted any objection. On'ihe Oth of Deceme 
ber, 1890 they had passed resolotions, insisting nz 
dodo eel of the entre revenue, but ex. 
pressing an intention, were. this grinedy to. genni 
fhe. permanent provision ‘now emangd,” That 
preliiinary claim certaaly embraced also tho exes 
tl and terivorial branches stil withheld; yet these 
were not of great amount; and the presear bil ike 
that relating to the judges, might’ have. been so 
framed aa to be inoperative. without these. finde 
being embraced by it. "No reason was assigned 
but the view of the Assembly is stated to “have 
been, that the executive wot being dependant on 
them fora naval and military establishment, would, 
invease of such a permanent settlement, have boot 
entirely free from that. control which they sowght 
to exercise over it. ‘They passed, however a 
vote of annual supply, which Land Goderich, thon 
Inueh dissatisfied with the tenour of their races. 
ings, thought itexpedient to sanction 
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Next year (1683) the Assembly still granted only 
‘an annual Lill in whieh, according to requisition 
BF Lord Goderich, they stated the purposes to whieh 
Sach particular sun was to be applied. ‘They 
Sddea? without ts being asked or wished, the indi- 
Viduals to whom it was to be paid; and appended 
S'iumber of conditions, chiefly bearing, that such 
Persons should not hold any other situation, and 
Pepald not be inevubers of the executive oF legisla 
tive councils. ‘This was considered objectionable, 
Locause public officers were thus suddenly deprived 
bFeiteauons which they had long held, without any 
CSasideration of their claims to compensation ; also 
Fetatie those. regulations ought not to have been 
tacked. w a money bill, bat made the subject of & 
Seperate enactment. On these grounds this bill 
Sys negatived by the legislative council, and Lord 
‘Stanleye who hid been placed at the head of the 
Colonial Office, intimated that, had it reached him, 
tho could not have advised his majesty to assent 10 
He Ta the same session, a measure was introdu- 
God for securing independence and permanent pro~ 
Sidon to the judges, in a form calculated to obviate 
Lord Goderieh’s chief objections ; but, on the mo~ 
Honof Mt. Papineau, it was rejected, and the speech 
Co of the leaders of the Assembly are said to have 
finplied, that it was no longer considered advisa- 
bleto exempt these functionaries from their con- 
teol.* 

“tine breach now continually widened. Lord 
‘Stanley, considering the conduct of the Canadians 
Se maiifesting © resolution to engross the whole 
power of the state, directed the funds not yet made 
Byer by Parliament to be employed in the partial 
payment of the civil officers; and he is said to have 
Retermined to bring in bill for repealing the act by 
Srich the concession had been made. Meantime 
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the Assembly had raised, and placed in the front of 
their demands, a new article, which almost entirely 
precluded all hope of accommodation, nainely, the 
abolition of the present legislative counei, aud the 
‘substitution of one elected, like themselves, by the 
body of the people. Such an arrangement was 
without example in any British colony s and the ex: 
isting state of political feeling in the mother coun- 
try would have rendered it scareely possible for 
ministers to propose it in Parliament. ‘It had been 
first started in Murch, 1832, when Lord Aylmer had 
Just gone out with the announced intention of aet- 
Ing upon the report of 1828, and redressing, if pos 
sible, every grievance hitherto complained of 
‘There seemed, therefore, room to suspect, that the 
conciliatory disposition shown, instead of producing 
final satisfaction, lisd only prompted to higher de- 

wands, through ‘the belief that, by perseverance, 
they would finally obtain whatever they chose to 
ask. Yet, though a resolution of the committee to 
thai effect was approved by the members, it was 
not expressly included in the list of grievances then 
presented. But,on the 20th March, 1883, a petition 
to the king, signed hy M. Papinena, speaker of the 
House of Assembly, strenuously urged this measure, 
and the calling of body of delegates to arrange 
the conditions. ‘Tue leading ones proposed were, 
4 qualifgation in the electors of $48 inthe country 
and of $96 in towns, a certain income to qualify 
the councillor, and the duration of his functions for 
six years. Lord Stanley, ia reply, said this was an 
objéct to which, Geeming it altogether inconsistent 
‘with the very existence of monarchical institutions, 
he could ever advise bis majesty to cousent ; and 
he particularly objected to the proposed mode of 
effecting it, by what he termed * & national c 
ton." “A counter address, however, by the I 
tive council, was consured asintemperate in its lan 
guage, and ‘appearing to ascribe generally to his 
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iajesy's subjects of one origin views inconsistent 
traf thetr allegiance. In conclusion, he alluded to 
Mike posoiiligy tha events might uihappiy force 
taper Benlaniat theexercive of Hs aupreiye author 
Tito compose the internal disensions ofthe colo: 
oat ane Pnich might lead to's modification of the 
hater of the Canadas. 

“Tins despatch was submited to the Assembly, 
and ts cute tenourpareuarly the Implied threat 
Hine dove; ese eae eatin that 

edge they declined this\fear (1880) to Pass a 
BALSe supply whatever, and employed the semsion 
in prepaciag another long list of grievances.” Thay 
conpibined tht, wile those formerly urged were 
Stil onredressed; tre, had’ been aed tho partial 
Payment of the cv oficerswithoat thet consent. 
Foy aide 2 peremptory demand of the elective 
logidlative cou wihoct whieh nothing would be 
wEeptol as susfeciory. Lord. Ayliers conduct 
was roprobated as violent, unconsitioel, and 
Sontempurous, and. his recall urgently. demande 
‘Tho pelfon was preseuted to Parliament, and & 
Gomtitiee appointed for ita consideration, 

‘Meantime Lard Staney retired from power, and 
wa aucazoded inthe colonial department by Mr 
Spring itice, This gentleman renounced. the de: 
Sn Savertaued by lis predecessor of rovalling the 
fekeaues yielded fo the'Assembly, and gave inima. 
Tonite cad, that he would follow a thre cone 
{mofy course. He only asked a ule time ill he 
held make bimgett master of the subjects and thos 
the popular leaders were induced to delay taking 
ny Sttong measures. ‘They bitterly complained, 
Bodvcrer faa the miministration was caried on a8 
elves: "Lond Aylmer was continued inthe govern: 
Maents and though the Canaan fons were-not In 
Monch! upon, suin of 148.800 wie advanced 
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from the military chest for payment of the civitser- 
vants, by which their responsibility to the Asseni- 
bly was equally ovaded. Before Mr. Rice had ma- 
tured his plan, he was removed from office by th 
accession of Sir Robert Peel to power. He stated 
that he had it completed, and was ready to submit 
it'to the cabinet on the very day when this chang 
ceurred; an assertion which Mr. Roebuck treats 
‘with evident skepticism, though seemingly without 
any adequate ground. 

Sir Robert, on assuming the reins of office, early 
directed his attention to the disturbed state of Can- 
‘ada, Afier some deliberation, he determined to 
send out a commissioner, with power to examine 
fon the spot, and redress without delay, every real 
grievance which should be proved to exist. "Even 

‘eastal and territorial revenues were to be sur- 
rendered, on condition of the settlement of a civil 
Tist for af loast seven years. ‘The elective legisla- 
tiye counell, however, and the entire management 
‘of the public Iands, could not be conceded.* Vise 
fount Canterbury, the late speaker, was frst invited 
to il this important appointment, and, on his decli« 
hing, it was conferred on Bart Amherst. This af 
rangement, however, was nullified by the vote which 
Ted to the Fesignation of Sir Roberi, and the return, 
of Lord Melbourne to power. 

The restored ministry followed up, with cer 
‘modifications, the plan of their predecessors. A 
eommission was sent out, for Inquiry only, and with= 
‘out the power of decision, composed of the follow- 
ing individuals: the Harl of Gosford, Sir Charles 
Edward Grey, and Sir George Gipps. "The first, an 
Trish nobleman, professing principles decidedly lib- 
feral, succeeded Lord Aylmer as governor. “Lord 
Glenelg, now the colonial secretary, drew up for 
their guidance a series of instructions, in which he 
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onsidered the claim to the disposal of the entire 
Fevenue somewhat exorbitant, and not warranted 
ly British example, yet was willing, for the sake 

peace (case on ean onions 

‘wove, an independent provision for the julg- 
and salaries forthe civil alleers, ied for @ cer- 
timber of years wn being mentioned 8s par- 
ticularly saitanie. With regard. tothe uncleared 
Tends, the whole’ proeeeds arsing from their sale 
were'to bo placod atthe disposal of the Assembly 
Bue government coud aot consent to. part with the 
management of thein, or mnntl the contract made 
‘with the Land Company, though they would be 
ready to guard against afl abuses, and even 10 
beive any suggestions on the subject. The existing 
Deltsions were also to be retained, but the future 
ower of granig them oti be srrntered tn 
Fegand to the erica question of the elective logs: 
Iative council it was suid, "The king is most un- 
Willing to: adil ne open'to debate, the question 
‘whether one ofthe vital principles of the provincial 
government shall undergo alteration?” he right 
Df patition, however, was fully recognised, and his 
majesty would not "absolutely clowe the avenue to 
Inquiry,” even where, * for the present, he saw 20 
reasonable ground of doubt." 

‘The Harlot Gosford huving arrived in Canada, 
lost no time in calling 8 meeting of the legislature, 
Mo mero convokedan th Shh, Octabey ist 
{nd in his opeuing speeches he profesced the most 
oneilaiory views particlarly towards the French 
‘or poplar party. "He avowed the opinion, at "to 
bbe Reveptatle to the grent hody of the people ts one 
of tho most essentint clements of fitness for public 
Station.” "He intimated his readiness t9 plage the 
Whole revenue at the disposal of the. Assembly on 
the conditions formerly stated, "All the oiler griev- 
























* Copy ofthe Instructions tg the East of Gosford, ep. 13, 
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ances wero to be carefully examined and redressed: 
and allusion was made to “sul graver matters; 
Fespecting which the cuininissiouers "Were not 
cluded from entering into au inquiry.” 

The legislative council returued au answer which, 
in all respects, was extremely moderate. "They 
generally concurred in the sentiineuts of the speech, 
eprecaied the idea that difference of origin should 
allect political rights, which ought to be equal to all 
his majesty'seubjeets. But the Honseof assembly, 
while holding eoneiliazory language, advaneed much 
Mgher pretensions The ehange it the legislative 
‘couneil was repeatedly pressed, as absolutely. es- 
sential to the tranquillity and contentment of the 
province. ‘The entire coittrol of the publie revenue 
Was referred to, not as a boon, but an incontestable 
and essential rigit; and while they stated their 
readiness to consider attentively any measure tend- 
ing to facilitate the exercise of this right, they 
avoided all mention of conditions to be performed 
Jn return, Notwithstanding th high ground thus 
taken, the intercourse between the popular leaders 
‘and the governor was extremely friendly. He ad- 
‘nltted tiem to his table and his intimaey, and treat= 
‘ed them on every occasion with much’ Kindness, 
They wore understood to represent the great body 
of tie people, whom he had expressed his desire t0 
ccouciliate; and he professed liberal views to those 
who would understand that term in its widest senge. 
So decided was the impression produced, that the 
‘opposite party loaded him with the bitterest invee- 
lives, and even threw ont menaces of insurrection 

while the leaders of the Assembly went so far as 
to intimate, thut they would relieve the immediate 
financial einbarrassinents by granting the three 
‘yours! arrears, and a half yearn advance. ‘They 
fittached to the grant somewhat hard conditions, 
Which, however, were not rejectet; and on the re: 
‘mark being made that these would ensure its rejece 
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tion by the legislative counel, an intimation is said 
to have been'given that i would be acsepted de 
ely by adden, ihout beng lable tothe Yo 
‘ia Body. 

{Tia good wndoretanding wan suony rap 
ced. The governors language above cite, inte 
{oie eledve couneih Id baer very dmerent om 
that of his instructions, not pledging him indeed to 
the: measure, yot such’ am combined with his other 
Cond convdyed to oth paren tho ia at 
wr detcrmiol upon, "hs couee i defendod ax 
the only" one’ by’which the supplies #0 urgently 
sranted could be obtained; and it was hoped Ut, 
ty" continued conciliatory cours, the Assembly 
righ, wien the real Votention ofthe cabinet could 
to‘longer be Concealed, be induced to wave thelr 
fiemand, Any degree of duplicity in a government 
Ntowover, must, wlten discovered, ower ita dignity, 
Tnntate the doceived parties, and, at the same time, 
fire them an smpremion oth sreagihy ie 
driven those i authority to such an expedient, 
Unhappily all those effects followed before any of 
the expected fete bad been reaped, Sir Francis 
oni Head had a the same time, been sent out to 
Upper Canada, and, being. very straightforward 
Proud seiningly unapriaed of Lard Goat's 
Fhveutions, ad made pable «part of the instruc 
tions, including that tnomenton pasenge already 
{uote relative to the legislative counell, Tt waa 
Such as though not wholly precluding discussion an 
ine objet, leit to she popular leaders scarcely. a 
fp ofisatanment et ageknew no bouts: 
they compinined not only of disappointment inthe 
Favourite object, but of & deception by which they 
Hind been ‘nearly misled. Tt was now determined 

Cond ts Ferry, 18) p 
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not to grant the three yearsarreaa, but merely  sup- 
bly forthe current half year allowing only that short 
period to comply with their demands. "This slender 
room, too, was clogged with conditions which, as 
lind Been foreseen, induced the upper house to reject 
ti, s0 that the sesdion, in all eapects very stor 
pissed over without any provision whatever bei 
Made forthe public service. "The legislative cou 
cil felt indignant at the violent attempts mediated 
for its overthtow, aud stead of studying to show 
thea oe unmet the members rete their 
entment by rejecting almost every bill sent up from 
tho Assembly.” Among these was the vote contin. 
Ling the funds for natioul education, which were 
ths entirely withtraven, -Allthe poltieal elements 
were ditto nin solent‘colsion with each 
‘The commissioners, in March, 1898, viewing thie 
siste of things, and seving no prospect of obtaining 
Inoney to carry-on the goveroment, without imme: 
Uistly yleding wo every demand of the lower house, 
Considered i indlepensable to obtain t without the 
consent, ‘Thisy they thought, would be best ac- 
Complished by Parliament repealing the act passed 
fn the motion of Lord Goderieh, by which finds to 
the amount of $189,00 had been tale over to the 
‘sssenbly.. “THis would indeed excite bitter resent 
ints but, with the other reserved revene, it 
‘would at Teast enable the government to. proceed 
Tvithont any grants from that body. Lord Glenelg 
was not forward to act on this recommendation: 
Trewrot othe Ran of Goan, exprenning hops 
‘on grounds whieh do not very distinetly appear, tha 
thetfolent resolution complained of had been ine 
diced by the partial and imperfect knowledge ofthe 
Snstractions, and thi a communication of the whole 
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might lend to more favourable views. Ho express 
d's wish, therefore, that the provincial Pariament 
should be'aguin called, and a0 opportunity afforded 
for retracting before recourse was had to extrme 
measures, “Phe meeting was accordingly held. on 
the 294 of Soptember, 1898; but the majonity soon 
presented an address to the goveraor, denying thal, 
Wecceig othe apprehension, expressed it 
speech, they laboured under any Kind of misconeep- 
ions they saw nothing to make them ehange thee 
‘ows, or prevent thom from insisting on the samme 
demas, particularly that of the elective eoueil 
‘They wdvertod in an indignant miner to certain 
preteuled authorities ss they termed the. commis 
Sion and maintained that they themselves were i 
legitimate and aathorized organ of allelsses of ine 
habitants; that they hed awed thetr power in such 
2 tanner as ought to have secured confidence ; and 
to thom, not to few strangors, ought to have been 
commited the fate of the country. They declared 
{their imperative duty to adhere tothe contents of 
tha lst aden ad fo them do wo aihere™ 
‘They finally expressed a resolution not only to do 
nothing more in regerd to. supply, bat to adjourn 
theit: deliberations altogether, unless government 
Should commence the great work of Justice and ro 
form, paricuariyin regard to th second branch of 
the logisatare 

Saviors 
seeined tor 
nerposition. 

Ministers therefore determined no longer to post- 
pone measures for counteracting the proceedings 
EF the popular party, and. placing. the exeeul 
government in « state of regular action. Patliae 
font having assembled, and the reports of the com: 

















now reached an extremity which 
jer it no longer possible to delay an, 
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missioners being laid on the table, Lord John Ruse 
sell, on the 6th March, 1837, moved a series of res- 
lutions on which acis were to be founded. After 
a statoment of the actual posture of affairs, it was 
Proposed that the sum of $681,600 should be taken 
Sut of the provincial funds locked up by the Assem= 
bly, and applied to the payment of the judges and 
other civil officers, down to the 10th April. It was 
afterward agreed, not, as the commissioners had 
Fecommended, to’ resume any part of the ceded 
moneys, but by a striet economy to carry on the 
government from that date with the casual and ter- 
fitorial revenues, which circumstances had. now 
raised to about $184,400. ‘The elective legislative 
counell, and the direct responsiblity of the execu. 
tive one to the Assembly, were both declared inex- 
pedient; though it was stated as desirable that con- 
iderable improvements should be made in the com 
position of both. ‘These suggestions gave occa- 
Sion to very warm debates. ‘The Tories, while 
they supported the proposals of government, ac- 
cused them of an imprudent indulgence and want 
‘of energy, which had imboldeued the malecontent 
party to proceed to extremities. On the other 
hand, a. small but active section of the popular 
leaders justified all the claims and proceedings of 
the Canadian Assembly, denounced the resolutions 
as unconstitutional and tyrannical, and predicted as 
their rosult civil war and the loss of the colonies. 
‘The motion of Mr. Leader, however, in favour of an 
elective council, was negatived by 318 to 66, and the 
‘cabinet measures were carried. by overwhelming 

majorities; but the death of William IV. interven 

Defore they could be imbodied in acts of Parliament, 
‘The necessity of a dissolution, and the unwilling 
ress fo begin the government of a young and popu 
Ir queon by a seheme of coercion, induced minis- 
ters to substitute the expedient of advancing the 
amount by way of loan fri she British revenue, in 
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the prospect of being ultimately reimbursed from 
the provincial fund 

so inert wast elapse bebween the pursing 
of tne tataiuuions and ther being ected on, Lon 
eethe SSree notre to make a lest tal of the 
Gosford hopes that, seeing uch wast major- 
Asem ale aginst tiem they might ee 
yin Pimtpcmclves to vote the money, and {us 
diced oF pucoaty of any unwonted taerferenes. 
sare Me ewover, several voleot demonstrations 
Alea lace, ‘Meetings wore Deli in the coune 

2 ae figeal an tichelioy, in which i was af 
Hes of Mhat the votes of the commons had put 0 
firmed. AiShopes of josie ; ant that no farther #t- 
en auld nae to obtain redrees trom ths 
empl Mumiamont. ‘They considered the govern. 
Jape ga oily one of free, to be eubed 19 
Fe a nosy daring theie present weakness an 
from ee duce sar as posse ts power, SY 
ra crdey Ghat all consumption of Brite manufas- 
declare dof actos paying taxes, ought fo be dis 
dares ae aay nally, thst a general convention 
cor Ge heli 1. consider what farther measures 
trove advinale, 

rei Glenelg, in consequence of this sate ot 
Aa coat hal resolved to send out two ate 
hinge I qments;” but aflerwardy Anding this 1 
fica ree eng gave authority 0 apply 10 Sit 
be ae epbell for Such force as could be spared 
Col cor Scott. aut. New Brunswick. "On the 
from, Novy tno governor replied, that he had nt 
Si ot pecttion of anything serious, though 
fhe Joost Pe asoltion be agmnted that there 
in 4 ome broken heads.” On the 10th June, 
nigh po fearing that a system of Organi. 
aoe tae caryiug om he appued to ‘Sir Colin 
ration wetmenty aie armved esry in July. He 
fo aa feliy feud a proclamation, warning the poo 
si gaan all avers to seduco thom from thet 
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legis ekg semsroaly tints a 
lara cr lage cameron ended, ware 
Meee a of Neu de ale 
breach of the public peace.* ‘d 

ee eee sian al allel 
soca tet sum Lord conte! ai aleg 
Pe ei amet ame Mere 
ore eet rar oa 
ra eat ed ont canoes 
sore ee ig con ae anne ne 
se ote comets ad ewe eatery 
Sere Sool oo coca point 
at Bae lereromrs ty cy peo: 
seaman, ir, Andrey Sa, coo 
eae fot Gide. onel comp 
te ees ot eo a ee 
Wteotoren seperate ote Coy ot 
cosrom ornare ot orn 
ie meass proponed. for artonding ‘he loginiatve 
gt 
sonal clees omy ee Sry ee 
Hea ee ee autres eter ca 
ts cor deer ets me en are 
sored A fo 2 I decom is ap ne 
eee cat deme ot et 
Se perepomens in a nevis staal tel of 
sa cg re inoreges eee at 
ee a ee 
ea a act 
etter ae ey pe tReaat a 
set ee al etl be pail fee 
Se sea aetna gtetion ght 
stato era ro. ena twits 
that avium of Jom Sept Teb6" ek 
Ce ete oe, ee ee 
at measures which he considered a virtual annitlar 

1 ash Geren pais in Oa 
co ee Score 
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and immediately prorogued 


“the popular leaders seem now to have formed 
the resolution of having recourse to arms. ‘They 
had often asserted,t and seem to have at length be- 
Heved, that only an effort was required to sever the 
colonies from the mother country. ‘This was a 
most hasty and inconsiderate conclusion, | ‘The ex: 
‘ample of the American colonies was referred to; 
Dut they were much stronger then the Canadisus 
are now, while the power of Britain, on the other 
hand, was considerably smaller. Yet it was only 
Mher’a long and calamitous contest of eight years 
that they established their independence. ° The aid 
Of the United States was indeed held forth ; but the 
fatter had been so little disposed to intermeddle. on 
teh occasions, that they remained neutral during 
the long contest between Spain and her colonies, 
tlthough her situation gave them little to dread from 
her resentment. It was, therefore, very unlikely 
that they should now engage for such an object in 
eontest with the whole power of Britain. 

“fhe meetings in pursuance of these views werd 
not heli on so great a scale, or in the same public 
manner as formerly. ‘They were numerous, bow- 
ever, and breathed the most hostile spirit, renoun- 
ing’ all hope of redress from the parent state, and 
pointing directly to a separation. A ceutral com- 
fnittee was formed at Montreal, whose proces 
Ings were in a great measure sceret, and prepara: 
Hons were understood to be making for a general 
convention. It was nearly vain to attempt repress 
Sng the most violent demonstrations agamst the gov 
errimert, since no petty jury could be found to com 

in two instances, when the evidence war 
‘considered. perfectly conclusive, the bills were i 
fhored by the grand jury. ‘The governor, however 
+ Correspondence 6p. 26-48. 
7 Mati. 3 48 
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Teaming that numerous individuals. nolding her 
rajesty's commission ‘had taken a share in those 
zmestings, eased letters to be wnitten to them de. 
‘manding an explanation. "On receiving none that 
‘aa satisfactory, he dismissed cigitoen magistrates 
the tho iia fers Among ie Iter 
was Papineau, "In the beginning of October tie 
ow arfangement of the two councils was cared 
{nto effect, atleast to 4 great extent; butt excited 
file imerest, and was rejected by the popula leed- 
ra as wholly unsatisfactory. 

"rhe malesontent party becane every day bolder. 
‘An association was formed, under the ttle of The 
Sons of Liberty,” who paraded the streets of Mon 
trea! in hostile and reateninyy manners They 
‘mitted & proclamation containing the most violent 
expressions. "The wicked designs," said they, “of 
FSntish authorities have severed al es of sympathy 
for a unfsing mother coutey=* A glorious 

festiny awaits the young men of these colonies;* 
and this was explained to be “to disfranchise our 
Beloved, county un alt ian authonty, except 
that of the bold democracy residing witht’ is be 
fom.” ‘They alluded to "the struggle for life and 
itety in which'we wnat ooner of Tater bo en 
gaged, when the day of glory. arrives, that wil 
feo us emerge from a long, dark bondage 10 the 
Splendour of light and freedom” At he same time 
ithe county of ‘Two Mountains, the people deter- 
mined not 9 obey the magistrates uppointed in the 
Toom of tose dplaced an organination wat oe 
tof pacteator justices, compose. differences 
Mrtoa recourse the cistted authorities, ad 
in whose decisions all true patriots were required to 
Aoguicece., Meanwhile, the militia in that district 
were organized. in a shew form, under officers of 
thetr owa selection, including those recently div 
























* Correspondence, p. 47-10, 63,72 
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fhissed and an_ active training was eartid on. 
Ail loyal and neutral residents Were compelled ot 
ther t9 join the matecontents or quit the weniioe, 
hroughout which British authorityondrely comsee’? 
Novlong time. passed before this courte of seoe 
ceeding was imitated in the moro populees Coabeey 
‘of the Montvealtoritory lying soulkward ofc ge 
Lawrence. On the 294 Octobene moctigg ys nal 
of the five counties on the Richelieu and the Se 
inaska, when a petition was presented from trace: 
die to bo admited as a sixth.” The potivoners saad 
the strongest language, deciring: themuclses set 
- everything most dear to thes fa 
this word, to emancipate froma vile dlavesy 
Jand that "gave them beth. "They: renounced ‘uh 
principles But those of the purost democracy, aad 
desired to place themselves tinder the guidance and 
the buckler of lJ: Papineau,” Qt the mene 
ing of the sis counties, ihe numbers ationding ners 
Yatiously estimated from 1500 10 S000; of howe 
Proportion were armed. ‘Tho recent appointee 
tothe two couneils were declared wholly unsaisnes 
tory, while the introguetion of an armed Toree hao 
the province was. sigmstized ae a new and eno: 
tnous grievance. ‘The magistrates and milla wane 
to be organized after the model of those of the Tere 
Mountains, avd the exampie of the Sone of Livers 
‘was also Fecommended, “that they might be pre 
Pared to support each other with promottage eet 
flee, shoul eircumstances require then to protect 
and defend their threstened Wertion™ 8 biontee 
Address was drawn up on the following’ day" and 
eirculated through the provines. ‘The seine Sous 
Was followed, of compelling the officers to Tesioe 
iheir situations or lento the countey’f 
Government did not remain passive white ita au- 
thority was openly set at naught and iaurreeion 


‘Correspondence, cy p. 63-70, Ibid, p. 86-8, 98 100, 
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‘matured under its very eye. Applications were 
made to Sir Colin Campbell for two additional regi- 
Imeuts, and likewise for what force could be spared 
from the Upper Province. The offers of the loyal 
inhabitants to place themselves in arms, which jad 
beeu long declined from motives of prudence, Were 
‘ow accepted, and volunteer corps were zealoush 
nd rapidly organized. ‘The Catholic clergy took 
decided part in the support of order and Peace, 
fand an address was published by the Bishop of Mon- 
treal, exhorting his flock against the violent and ille- 
gal proceedings now in progress. This, among @ 
Feuglot people, hough it ail not sop ihe career 
Of those who had so deeply committed themselves, 
had probably @ powerful effect in arresting the 
‘prea of the disorder, and keeping it confined, as it 
fHll was, to Montreal district 

"The first blow was struck at the town now men- 
tioned, between the " Sons of Liberty” and a loyal 
fassveiation formed in opposition to them. ‘The for- 
mer were worsted, and pursued through the streets 
hone were killed, but several severely hurt, partic 
arly Brown, who had assumed the title’ of thei 
general, Papineau’s house, which the victors at- 
Tempted to burn, was saved, but the office of th 
‘Vindiestor newspaper was destroyed. Exaggerated 
reports of this affair being spread throughout the 
‘country, heightened the general ferment ; and it was 
‘annourtced from various quarters that resistance 
Pepuly extending, and eesuing «more organized 

Tt was now obvious, that, unless some decisive 
step were takon, the malecontent cause must ec 
tinvally gain new strength, and the connexion cf 
the colomtes. with the mother country become seri- 
ously endangered, ‘The course deemed most ef- 
fectial was immediately to arrest the most active 
Jeaders. A warrant was accordingly issued at Mon- 
treal against twenty-six, of whom seven were mem- 
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bets of he Assembly, including Papinean and Viger. 
me were apprehetiied; but Papineaa hd disap. 
peared; and doubia were éven entertained If he were 
Bina‘ province's ‘hie step necesearly Ted to 
2 crisis, especially ax some of tho warrants were 
gains pertous residing inthe heer ofthe disturbed 
iSettord two being fa the veinty of St.John, on 
the chen spar of elgteen volunteer mili 
Were despsiched ihtier To apprehend them. AR 
Uvorsight seems to have been commited in sondiog 
fo oma eforcesnot regular into the midst ofa how 
tie country” ‘They succeeded, however, 
ring the paves; ai an srmed body of thin, 
Eppeured near Chambly, made no attempt to iter: 
cept thom, "Near Longueuil however, they found 
eid onthe night ofthe oad occupied by 300 wel 
Srmed mon, protected by @ high fence. From lis 
Sccemblage's fre was immediately opened upon the 
detachinent, which, from its position, could not be 
routed wit effec Several were’ wounded, the 
Feat rereated, and the two prison were rescued 
byte inaungentat 

"the standard of insurection having thus been 
openly raised it becume necessary to et with the 
emo prompitude. Information was recelved that 
Papineau, Brown, snd Nellson were a the vilages 
of St Detis and St. Charles, on the Richelien, which 
fad been occupied by the armed inabiantay and 
ecortingly, Sy John Colborne, the commander in- 
thiegseut Strong detachments, ander Colonels Gore 
Std Wetherall, artack these places, ‘The form 
sn tho 224 of November, having conveyed his foree 
{asteamer to Sorel, proceeded up the iver aganat 
Bi" Denis; but being obliged fo take a elreutous 


























I has been anerted by ML Papinoan and his frends that 
tno guve no encouragement to extreme mesouree; tat ho Wa 
Sprlved to ‘he isurrection and toate left the province to 
Shoal beng pleated 2 
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route, through tracks which, from previous rain, 
Wwere knee-deep, the troops arsived ina very Jaded 
Sate, “Though the whole country was in ais, no 
Serious resistance was encountered tl they reach 
fd the villog, the entrance to which was defended 
by alarge stone house strongly forifed, from whi 
2 walla from ser on each sie 8 heavy fre 
Was opened. A howitzer was brought up against 
it whence round-siot was fred witha view te bat 
terit'down, but without eect, ‘Captain Markhats, 
‘with the advance, had cleared the way and taken 
An adjoining house, but was then sevevely wounds 
fi, and obliged to quit the Geld. Finding that no 
impression eould be made on the main basier, hat 
his atumunition was nearly extausted, and’ that 
the troops were ‘verpowered. with fatigue, Gore 
onsiiored 4 retreat unavoidable, It was efected 
‘without serious ineonventenee, though it became 
Recessary to leave a canon on the road, white his 
Tons waa six killed, ton wounded, and sx missing 
‘Meantime, Colonel Wetheral, with iis: delach- 
ment, proceeded by way of Chanibly to St, Charles, 
{point higher up the tiver, He was delayed in 
Similar manner by the badness of he roads and, on 
Feaching St. Hilt, ound i necessary to procure 
nother company from Chambly, and even to send 
a messenger to Montreal, we presume for farther 
aid. Having reason, however, fo conser his come 
Iunications with that place intercepted, he deter- 
mined, on the 26th, to aaymce to the atte. About 
1500 insurgents, under the eommand of Brown, had 
posted themselves in the village and surrounded i 
‘with strong stockade. ‘The English eommander, 
fn his arrival, drew up his foree ata short distance, 
ithe hope of producng some defection ut none 
taking place, and 1 heavy’ fre being opened upon 
him, he pushed forward to the asstalt In atout 
au hour tho intrenchment was carried, the fortited 
Houses and palisades were set on fre, the troopa 
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veere masters of the, town, and the insurgents fled 
inverery direction. The earmage was great the e 
tire loss of the insurgents being about 300. ‘Charg 
have been made of Severe and vindictive proces 
ings, which we should hope nre exggerated™ A 
ater body took up-a postion in his rear with 3 
Siow of eulting of his return to Chambly; but when 
iro appronched thent on the 28th, they broke and 
Spee ae tone 

‘Pie air of St. Charles decided the fate of the 
contest A general pane spread saong the peas 
tury, and thoy’ bogah to consider theses Be- 
trayed ‘by their lesders.. Colonel Gore, strongly 
Fe-enforced, agri advanced upon St, Deby whtek 
he entered without resistance on the 24 of Become 
ber, Neluon and Drown having quiied ton the pre- 
Ceding evening. Ho thon marched upon St. Hy 
inte, but found We also undefended ‘and msde 
‘ain search for Papinesa, The chiefs, renonncing 
Thotr hopes, were siready seeking suety inthe toe 
tory ofthe United States. Brown reached ft ith 
feat ificulty, through many perils; Nelson was 
{akon in a barn, conveyed to Montreal, and thrown 
into prion.” Papineai, however, could not bed 

‘Attompts were made to support the cause fr 
a quarter which, under eeviain Circumstances, gl 
have proved very formidable, ‘The United’ States 
Contalned many Indiidaals disposed to sympathize 
deeply with the Canadians, and some of whim were 
{nciaed to join hem.” Kvon in the present hopeless 
elroumstanees, 200 passed the frooiers but, before 
Sit John Colborne cvuld send a force against them, 
party ofthe volunteers of Misiagutcouity, under 


























"There appears to bn litle doubt that there was a wanton 
snd bagitoe dataction of na eon th otanon == 
A} Papers relating to Lower Cansde (16th Ja 
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1 command of Captain Kemp, took arms and drove 
item back with some loss. “Phe whoto of the six 
ovis oat in open rebellion, ere in fe 
hight reduced to perfect tranguility:= 

Phere remained sill the districts of Two Mount. 
sins and "Terebonne, north of Montea wher i 
burrection had been ‘rst organized, and still wore 
moat determined aspect, “sit ob Colne had 
jucielously postponed operations agaist this quar- 
xertil, the south being completely tranguilized, he 
could direct thither his whole foree. On the Tath 
Deceinber he marched jn persoa, with about 1300 
feiguinr and volunteer troops, against the large vile 
Tage of St, Eustache. The disasters of their bret 
Tenelsewhere had spread well-founded alarm; and 
the greater number of the men and their leaders, 
Inetuling Girod, the supposed. commander-in-chie, 
fed preciptately. About 400 of the most resolute, 
however, coutiaued to occupy a church and adjoin- 
ing buildings, which had been carefully fortified; 
dit here so obstinate a stand was made, that a Brite 
ish detachment was at one point obliged to recede. 
‘Ba fire having reached the. adjacent. edifces, oon 
fpread to the ehureh itself, the defenders of which 
svere thereby specdily dislodged while the troops, 
Being protected by the houses, did not lose more 
than ote killed and nine wounded 

Golonel Maitland now marched towards St, Be- 
not he chief village of the Grand. Brule disriet, 
which had been the foots of insurrection; but on 
his way he met a deputation, tendering the most 
Humble submission, ang he entered the place without 
fesistance., Unforinstely, the loyal inhabitants, 
tho hi! been plundered and driven out of the cou 
fry, could not be restrained from aets of violene 
tnd a considerable: portion of the houses were res 
duced toashes.  Multland, after occupying St. Scho- 
































Papers (Jotb Jan ary, 1898), p 18,19; (24 February) p.& 
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lastique, retumed to Montreal, leaving the district 
ie ae of poet ang. The people, evm- 

laining that their chiefs, after instigeting them to 
Fevolt, had deserted them, seemed determined not 
to bo again seduced into such a course, Several of 
the leaders were taken; Girod himself, being sur- 
rorinded 0 that he could not escape, committed 
suicide. 

‘Upper Canada, meantime, had become the theatre 
of important events. For'a considerable time, es- 
pecially since the residence there of Mr. Gourlay, a 
party lad existed supporting extreme political opia- 
Tons. ‘These, itis true, were not imbittered by any 
feelings arising from difference-of race; but many 
‘of the inhabitants hed migrated from the United 
States, to whose institutions they were naturally 
partial. They gained over a uumber of the British 
Fesidents, infuonced by the usual motives, and who 
complained especially of the favouritism'shown in 
the geanting of laud. These grounds of discontent 
were carehully investigated. by the committee of 
1828; and. instructions issued by Lord. Goderich, 
which here, as in the Lower Province, gave general 
Satisfaction, ‘The discontented party, however, pro- 
eeeded from one step to another, till Mackenzie, 
Duncombe, and other leaders scarcely made any 
secret of their desire to separate from Britain and 
join the American union. In 1884, this party for 
the first time obtained a majority in'the Assembly ; 
fand though they had hitherto confined themselves 
to complaints of particular subjects, they now com= 
Imenced a general opposition to the royal govern 
‘ment, and at-length, as in the other province, came 
into violent collision with the legislative, council. 
‘They transmitted to the king a long list of grievan- 
‘ces, complaining that the offices in the eolony were 
too mimerous, too highly paid, and the holders ro- 

* Ppece eat Janary, 1858), p.IL-14; (2 February), 
aeien ¢ Jy 1838), p.AL-143 (2 February) B 
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pre ah ears oft rown hat spon 
Fac pete ons a ear 
THON eel wh ay ce 
‘ie tion ofthe vo poi, stag ih 
equ are woven shin i 
fase nes rem eter roa 
feet nc ic Fa 
we Oy cocking ha nen ser 
Sey alee mania whos armnient wa 
feces yeas yb a 
Send Seer mt i hting boa 
hey ll ete, aed nt Ite 
ederim cael mony 
seat opgontan rab mre a eure 
erin etgott tn dts tbe 
iin eis Menace bony ha 


structions to Lord Gosford and Sir Francs Head, p. 88 
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Proceeding in the same spirit, they forthe frst time 
stopped the supplies: in eonsequence of which, Sit 
Francis reserved al theic money-bils for his majese 
{y's decision, and rejected the application for pay 
Ment of thelr incidental expenses.” 

‘All hopes of accommodation being thus closed, he 
determined, on the 28th of May, to;make an appeal 
to the people by @ now election, It was contested 
with extraordiaary ardour; ‘nd a war of manifes- 
toes, proclamations, and addresses was forthiith 
waged between the paries.. "The result was, that 
in the new Assembly’ decided majority supported 
the constitutional side. “The opposite purty come 

lained wo the ministry that this eect had been pro 
Euced by ilegel means, by extraordinary grant of 
and, and even by violence wud bribery: “The Ase 
sembly, however, after inquiry by a committee, de- 
Glared these allegations to bs utterly false, express- 
ing, at the same time, the strongest attachment to 
he mother country hd w the goveror 

‘Dating this tranguil and sutistactory siate of Up 
per Canada, insurrection broke out’in the lower 
province ; and Sir Francis being requested to state 
‘what force he could spare, his answer wasyall. He 
Considered it not only practicable. but desirable, that 
every soldier should be removed out of his district 
‘and'a full display thus made of its loyal and pea 
ful condition,” Hee cansed the arms to be deposited 
in the city hall of Toronto, under eharge of the 
mayor, declining even to place a guard over them, 
to prevent sudden eaptare. Tn this state of things 
Mackenzie determined to maken attempt upon the 
capital, Having a number of small detached partes 
throughout the province, who were realy to obey 

is mandate, and had even been trained to the use 
‘of weapons, he ordered them to assemble, on the th 
December, ou the great road called. Vonge-street, 
































‘Upper Caneda Paper (20th Sune, 1898) p 6 48-6, 
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leading to Lake Simeoe. Hurrying by cross paths 


through the forest, thoy mustered at Montgomerie 
tavern, about four miles from‘Toronto.."Thelrnume 
bors, st first estimated at 3000, are not supposed to 
have exceeded 500, With the viow of efecing’a 
sirprse, they atiacked every ono going tothe et 
among whom Colonel Moodie, a istingvished o 
Ger, was wounded, and died in'a few hours. Alder 
man Powell, however, hing shot one ef his ay 
Sailants, escaped, roused the governor, anf guve the 
alarm; upon whieh Sir Franels ran to te town ball 
‘where he found the ehief justice with a musket on 
his shoulder, sreousded yn band of brave: men 
who had hastily assembled. "Phe aoms being 
Packed and placed in their hands, they posted thom 
Elves in n defensive attiute at the witdows of tho 
building, and of others funkjog it But Mackenzie, 
presuming thet Powell would insiantly-give notes 
Sat wu to advance pian esl 
tion, assuredly, siveo he ould’ never again expect 
0. Tavoursblean_ opportunity. By. morning "300 
loyalists were mustered: aud in the course of the 
day, Mr. Allan Mab, speaker of sho House of Ase 
sembly, arrived with sity from the Gore District, 
dnd otters fom ferent quarters raised the hu 
iter to.600. "On the 6th the force wan consigered 
Bificient for offensive operations; bot the governor, 
fnxiows to avoid the effsion of blood, seit n mes 
Sage to the insurgents, inviting them’ to lay down 
their arms. Mackonsie ofered to eomply, on eon 
tition that a ational eonvention should bo called, 
allowing til two p'eloek Tor the answer; bat as no 
erly could he given to this proposition, arrange: 
Ineits were immediately made for atteck on the 
foltowing day. 

On the Tih December, at noon, the whole force 
marched ont. The insargents had occupied nels 
vated position in font of the aver, where, being 
in some degece protected by houses, they endear 
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ured to make a stand; but the militia, advancing to 
the charge with the utmost enthusiasm, soon broke 
the whole corps, which dispersed in every direction, 
Mackenzie himself escaping with extreme procipi- 
tation, They were pursued four miles: two of the 
Ghicts were taken; ‘the tavern was burned to the 
ground: and the revolt was so completely quashed. 
Flat Sir Francis considered he might safely exercise 
Jeni, and dismissed the greater part of the paso 

The militi 








meantime, had been marching to 
wards Toronto in_great numbers; 2000 from the 
Neweastle District, and in all upward of 10,000. 
Tmmediate notice was now issued that they migh* 

mn to their homes and those of the eastern dis- 
Trlots were authorized to give their aid to Lower 
Canada, As it was understood, however, that D 
tombe had assembled a corps in the London District, 
Siuich had been a main seat of faction, Colonel 
MM'Nab was seat thither with a sufficient force. Oa 
ts approach the chiefs disappeared, and about 300 
of their followers laid down their arms. 

‘Te jasureection hiad thus been entirely put downy 
and upper Canada was everywhere completely tran 
dull, when a sudden danger arose which threatened 
Ppecome very serious, Mackenzie fled to the city 
Of Buffalo, in which he held several meetings, and 
Rindled a ‘considerable excitement, Van Rensso- 
Mier, Sutherland, and other individuals acquainted 
With military service, presented themselves as lead- 
Crs of an armament. A small corps was assembled, 
GThich took possession of Nay Island, situated in 
The Niagara channel, between Grand Isiand and the 
Paitish shore, whieh they fortified with thirteen pie 
Ges of cannon. Hence Mackenzie issued a procla- 
faation in the assumed name of the provisional gov 
Gmment of Upper Canada. Volunteors were invi- 
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ted from that country and from the Sta es; beng 
‘assured that out of the ten millions of acres whieh 
Victory would place at their disposal, exch should 
Feceive 300 in full property. ‘There was 10 be no 
more dependence on Downing-street’ the Asse 
bly, couneil, governor, and officers were all to be 
elected by the people ’ Trade was to be freed from 
all restraints; and it was added, that the largest ves 
sels would be enabled to ascend to Lake Superior. 
Recruits continued flocking to this post till their 


Humbers amounted to about a thousand. Colonel 











MNab soon arrived with double that tiimber of thie 
Iitias but he wanted materials for crossing the chane 
nel and forcing the strong position held by the ins 
surge 





‘Alleyes were now torued to the goverment of 
the United States, on which the gueton Of pence 
fr war evidently depended. 'As'soon ab the het 
hotice was received, there was displayed the mont 
Encore determination to rina a prt neutrality, 
‘The present issued two successive proclamations, 
warning the people of the penalties which trey 
would Become lable by engaging in hoses wi 
4 fhiendly power; and the bates in Congress 
Played. the most complete imanimity agua shy 
Inedstre which might commis the American gover 
teat in such a eoptest "The teaters of opposta 
aries "united ‘with one votce in te seetovene 
Mi: Cation declared that, "of allcalamites witch 
could beta the eivilized worl, war with Great 
Bran would at this moment the most to be 9 
plored." There was scarcely tine for lepetative 
Enaciment: bot the president appointed General 
Scot veteran offeer of energetic and decane 
character, to take the commant of the disturbed 
omer 

‘Meantime an event occurred which created great 
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excitement. A small steamer, named the Caro- 
Tine, was employed by the insurgente between For 
Schlosser on the American shore and Navy tsland, 
onwuying to the later troops and stores: Captait 
Drew was insicted by Colonel M'Nab tointereept 
ler return, "He did not suoeeed ; but, soving her in 
the channel, moored to the American shore deter. 
mined to atack her. "He appronched undiscovered 
to within twenty yards; and being then asked the 
eountersign, promised to. show it when on deck, 
‘The Caroline immediately opened ‘res’ but the 
British boarded, and in vo minutes were masters 
Of her. "Tog who resisted were kled or tno 
Prisoners; while others, who appeared to be peace- 
ble izens, were pur n shores ‘The vessel eel 
‘which the strength of tho eorzent rane it conve: 
Tont to tow across, was et on rw and abandoned, 
‘when the srenm hutsied it rapidly to thebrnk ofthe 
reat cataract, down which the daming mase was 
Precipitated, 

“fhe destrction of the Caroline was soon folow- 
ea hy the arrival of General Scot, who took vigor- 
‘us and effective measures to prevent any supplies 
fr reorits reaching Navy Island. Meuntime, the 
force of the assailants was continually augmorteds 

of regula, with x trun of aries 
ry hind been sent from Lower Canada, and a tre- 
ynendous eannonade vras commenced. The insur. 
touts, secing tnt their psition became every day 
Ihore desperate, determiged to evacuate ityan beck 





























+ "This attack on the Caroline very justly excited the higheat 
fulgntion nib ted Stevan nny aotagy 
{tal rights Te seme wasn American watery and moored 10 
ths Aerican shore; and nothing but at actual sat of war be. 
{trren the tw couitros coal joaiy » hoatie asek der 
{hove cirevnatanenn Furehertore, ee American 9econnts 
‘cy thar any rsicinee waa insde; ae aim that the beat 
‘war holy harmed and tt there wae nothing to provoke the 
Theading oft drop of blood Am Ba 
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which they effected on the 4th January. Van 

Rensselaer and Mackenzie were arrested by the 
American authorities, but admitted to bail 

‘Sutherland, with a party of the fugitives, hastened 

to the extreme west, where, being re-enforced. by 

‘some adventurers in that quarter, they attempted an 

establishment on Bois Blane, an island inthe Detroit 


channel, "A body of troops, however, was. oor 
Aespatched agains them; anda vesselt contain 
hotonly supplies, but several chiefs dignified with 
nilitary titles, was eaptured. Finding it impossible 
to maintain themselves there, they sought an aey. 
Jum on Suger Island, whieh belongs to the United 
States, General Scott, meanwhile: was hastening 
to the place; the governor of Michigan, however, 
addressed the refugees, and by mere dint of re? 
Ionstrance prevailed upon them to disperse, Ate 
tempts were made at otter points to form umule 
{vary assemblages for invading Canadas but under 
the altered circumstances, these did not exelte any. 
serious alarm. 

Meantime intelligence of the frst insurrectionary 
movements reached Britain, where it excited thy 
strongest sensation. A few of the popular leaders 
exited in the event iteelg and. inthe antie;pation 
Of its triumphant issve; bot the nation in general 
by no, meane steed this sentiment. "the orien, 
though they accused government of faving, by want 
of energy, prepared this convulsion, expressed thelr 
Cordial eoneurrenes in all the means suggestod for 
its suppression, As the house was about to vise for 
the Christmas hotydays, ministers proposed that tn 
stead of postponing their meetingsy as usual, fill the 
beginning of Febroaey, they should fi for the 16th 
of January, when, aceording to the course of event 
Suitable resolutions might be adopted, 

Parliament had no sooner reassembled than in- 
formation artived which left no room to doubt that 
‘he insurrection would be suppressed without hav= 
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mg assumed any formidable character. The ams 
fof the government were therefore directed towards 
reorganizing the executive on such a footing as, 
‘without suppressing Canadian liberty, might secure 
Future tranquillity. But it was considered indispen- 
sable, for the present at least, to suspend the con 
stitution of the lower province. A eouncil was to 
be named by the queen, whieh, with the governor, 
‘might exercise the functions now performed by the 
two legislative bodies; but their powers were thot 1 
last beyond the Ist of November, 1840, nor were 
any of their enactments, unless continued by the 
proper authority, to he valid beyond the 1st of No« 
vember, 1842. 

Sir John Colborne, then acting as provisional gov- 
emor of Lower Canada, was instructed 10 eacry 
these measures into immediate execution, ‘The 
ministry, however, had determined upon a farther 
Step, with a view to the ultimate settlement of the 
province, ‘The Earl of Durham was solicited and 
prevailed upon to undertake its government, as well 
4s that of all British America, and also to turn his 
fttention towards an improved plan for its future 
management, ‘This nobleman’s high reputation as 
fa statesman, and the liberality of his views on po- 
Titical subjects, seemed to afford a security that he 
would act with vigour, and, at the same time, with a 
btriet regard lo national freedom. He was empow- 
ered to form a specios of representative co 
posed of thirteen members from each province, but 
Yo use them merely as advisers, and to call and d 
miss them at pleasure.* 

‘On the 29th May, 1888, Lord Durham arrived at 
Quebee, where he was received in the most cordial 
manner, for all parties seemed to unite in expectin 
from him a setllement of those dissensions whic 

* Corergondance relative to the affira of British Nor 
‘America andere by the House of Commons wo 2 pated Lith 
Ben, 1839) 87 
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had so greatly distracted the country, In his sub. 
sequent’ progvese to other districts, and to Up 
Canada ta far as Niagara, he mot similar ox eer 
ons of confidence and congratulation. He’ wes 
Sous, however, called to decide upon a delicnte wat 
sifiealt question, which. Sir Joba Golbores fd 
thought it expedlent to reserve for his determines 

Wolfred Neilson, Houchette, Viger and other 
viduals of some alstinetion, were Wing tn the 
Jail of Montreal charged with high treatan® So's 
strong punishment was necessary to mark tage 
ezime, and deter from its repettion; yet an inv 
al Jury could not be expected for thet tial, wiheky 
besides, would have reopened all those pasty st 
Imosites which it was the object of ie Ieniship's 
appease. "Under this view he aopted the fllonieg 
course: ‘The. prisoners, haviug been, sndeeed ak 
‘make a confession of guilt, were sentences to to 
deported to Bermuda, and 19 be there Kept in sree 
surveillance. “It they should ever setumfo Canes 
without Teave from the governor, thoy were tact 
fer the penalty of death,’ ‘The same’ wes aware 
40 Papiuean and others implicated in the hte henge 
ection, but who, after its disastrous issues ad Be 
the cotintey.* 

As S000 38 this ordinance was known ia Britain, 
it created an unusgal exeitement tn the logis 
Lord ‘Brougham, inthe House of Poors’ see, 
Botion, declaring it llega, as condemning’ to deauh 
without teal, and. to transportation toa eolot 
which was not within the jurisdiction of the poe. 
ernor-general; but, under the peculiar crcumstons 

He. proposed a grant of indemnity” 
This vote. though strenuously opposed by Ladd 
Melbourne, was carried in the Upper Horse bord 
considershle" majority. Minister then having ee 
ceived ftom the lawosicers of the crows af te. 


* Correspondence, p. 103,104, 129, 120, 
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favourable report, at least as to the last particular, 
‘considered it impossible to make any farther resist= 
fance. ‘They aimulled the ordinance; but, at the 





Sime te conveyed 9 Lord Duran xpissigns 
Of their regret, of theit general upprubation of his 
fmeasures, and of the unaltered eonfidence. with, 
‘which they regarded his ndministration.* f 
Thord Duttam, however, was not of a character to 
brook this interposition, Hee had, its tre, pased 
the timits of strict law: Dut he maintained. that 
these. were seurcely applicable inthe eriteal and 
onvulsed state of the province ; that the sentence 
Seas lenient: and on the principle of volent nulla it 
Toure, the parties eancerived could not be wronged 
by adgeision in which they had cheerfully aequiese 
eed, In shorh there being no substantial injustice 
{nticted, Lord’ Durham tought he had resson to 
Complain tat hisscheme wes not allowed afar trie 
Hie Nad, perhaps, an equal ground of dissatisfaction 
Miveference 10 the hostile interference ofthe oppo 
sition fords, and more especially because the minis- 
ters, his employers, did not resi it to the uumost, 
Yerit would certainly have been more magnanimous 
dn his part had he endeavoured, under every dis 
Seuragenet to dhs bw ty dcomlish fs 
jerking. iYe yielded ton farto passion and pride, 
wien, even before receiving the ‘offical accounts, 
ely announced his intention of throwing Up 
station He dd aot ern low tee 
‘course. of requesting her majesty's per- 
talsion to resign, and waiting Mill he received 
Tn'announcing, too, the disallowance of the ond 
tance, he commented ‘on the decision with a se- 
tenty which was considered iregular, and tending 
to ‘edmpromise the royal authority. "On, the Tat 
November his lordship set sail from Quebec, and 
fon the 26th arrived at Plymouth. 
































+ Correspondence p. 55-60 $Id, p 206-200, 263,248, 
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Meantime a fresh storm of insurrection brooded 
over the provine.”In the cores af the simmer 
even amid apparent quiet, the buroing of stem 
essel ale the Sir Robert Peel, in he St Law 
renee, and the acquittal of the murderers of Char. 
trand in the face of the clearest evidence, showed 
that she sprit of disafection was sil deeply cher 
ished. "By the beginning of winter arrangement 
had Been inade for a general rising of the febltae 
supported by individnals on the Ameri i, who, 
tunder the te of sympathizers, had expoused the 
favse, Arms. and armamanition had een claner, 
finely’ jitroduced; ‘and-a species of association, 
Sound by secret oath and signs, had been formed 
along the frontier. Lord ‘Durham imputes th 
‘movement to the proceedings at homey Which had 
shaken the confidence in his anthorty, and raiged 
the hopes of the disaffected; but Sit’ John Cale 
home eonsiders that those preparations fad been 
actively pursued ever since. the preceding Janes 
‘The government of the United States pave tho fist 
imtintion of what was going on to Air Fos, he 
British ‘ambassador ‘a’ Washington, ‘The tings 
were soon confirmed from other quarters: and. iF 
dotin Colborne lost no time in puting the province 
in a ‘state of defence, and procuring an elaional 
force from Nova Scotia" 

‘On the night ofthe 34 November, a concerted 1 
sing took place in all the southern conaties of Mo 
treai District; but, owing to some failure of strange: 
ment, the. stations along. the licheliou were ot 
found supplied with arms according to appointment, 
0 that most of the inhabitants there digbereed and 
feturned to their homes. ‘The chiet sox of insure 
Fection was now farther west, between that rier 
and the St, Lawrence, There Dr. Robert Nelson, 
Cte, and Gagnon had collected about 4000 mom, 























* Correspondence, p, 106, 12, 14-180, 22, 240 
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and established their headquarters at Napiervlic. 
Ti eitest abject was toopen a communication with 
their ends the States, for which purpose £00 
Then were detached to the froutier.. There. body 
warp lush volunteers ad established themselves, OY 
Gon the rebels were. alicked, and obliged to re- 
Trearwith great lose, To retrieve this dssstor, Dr 
Nelson. with upward of 900 men, marched against 
the loyalists. the latter, only 200, strong, took 
Past l’Odelvown chapel on whieh the enemy com- 
Resneed a brisk atiaek, bat, aler two hours and a 
WaerSwere obliged to retreat with the loss of one 
Minived klled’and wounded. ‘The defenders had 
aawihcer and Ave men killed, and nine wounded.” 

‘Menatime Majorgeueral Sir Jaines M'Donoell 
aunties onrs from the goveruior, with seven regi. 
raaer oF tho line, crossed the St, Lawrence and 
Marehed upon’ Naplerville. The. insurgent. dise 
seared By former losses, after a Vain attempt 10 
nite nett forces, ispersed in every direction with- 
Sat iring a shou. ‘They sll rotalned a post at Beau 
Henin bt Colonel Carmichach wth detachment 
Strogalars and 1000 Glengerry militia, drove them 
Stet eRough with the Joss of ewo men killed and she 
fame number wounded. Mt. tiee and a party of 
filonda, who had been made. prisoners by them at 
the'outeet wore allowed to retura to Montreal. On 
the Iith'a week only ater the frst moveme 
bona cd nnaync tht he nsec was 
completely at an end.t 

"We must now turn to Upper Canada, where, even 
boldre the former outbreaky Sir Francis, Head had 
Petigned ‘The immediate cause was the disappro- 
farign expressed by Lord Glenelg for his removing 
Jatge Radout on account of his democratial prince 
Tlosand his refusing to obey an order to rise 10 
Hle'bench Mr, Bidwell ate speaker of the ‘Assem- 
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bly, and an opposition leader, Heat the same fimey 
in’ho measured terms, coniemned the system of 
Soneilition hitherto pursued in the Colonel Ofice. 
‘whose members he even branded. as republicans; 
insisting that asters, uncompromising maintenance 
of the monarchiea prieipleyand the exclusion from 
office ofall opposed to it, was the only basis on 
Which Canada ‘could be governed. Ministers une 
willingly accepted his resignation and Colovel Sie 
‘George Arthur, who had previously held a similar 
situation in Van Diemen's Land, was sppointed t0 
tueceed him. 

The new governor soon found himself ingolved in 
dificult circumstances; for early in Tune, bands to 
the number of 1000 oF 1200 from the American side 
crossed the Nisgors channel, and-endeavoured to 
txcite the people to insurrection. They attacked 
party of fourteen Iancers posted in'an inn, and, by 
Foting it-on fire, obliged them to surrender. Bat 
to sooner did they learn thet Sir George had r= 
Fived at Niagara, and thot the eountry was ising 
Against them, then they hastily recrossed the from 
iter, leaving’ about forty: prisoners, among whom 
were Morrow and Wail, the frst and mecond in 
Sommand, Inthe end of Jone a swaller party 
passed tho St. Clair and invaded, the Wester Dis 
Ets but nding themselves tnsopported, ad tho 
malin advancing, they returned, air losing afew 
Of their number, who fel fato the hands of the pure 
ster 

“The, summer now passed in comparative quiet 
ness, though the great movement at the begining 
Ot November continaed to be deeply felt slong the 
Upper frontier. Almost simaitaneously with the 
fing in Montreal District a body of about 400 sailed 
from the vicinity of Sackett’s Harbour ad Janded 




















+ Narative by Sir Francia B, Heady Bart. (@e, London 
1830, Bi ein)». 16-304 
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axProscott. On the 19th, Colonel ¥oung, with what 
fbrco'he could muster and aided by Captain Sandom 
{or6e mu armed steamer compelle’a large proportion 
Mithom (0 isperse, while the rest inok refuge i a 
Windmill and” an ‘adjacent house built of stone, 
Wine. dioy could not be dislodged. Kighteen 
irl were here. Killed and. wounded. fn the 
Shute of tye day Colonel Dundes asived seth four 
chupanies from Kingston, bt considered the build. 
Suge? the wall of which’ were three or four feet 
NEG, Woo Stung to be redaced without exon. A 
few guns and some additional troops being brought 
Unt Ei'tteck was. commenced on the 16th, when 
Bs ‘party within, the. stone holding, efter’ some 
Huind sobght to escape ameng the broshwood, but 
Maret Gaprured upon, which those inthe ‘ll 
Uisplayea’n white lag.and surrendered at discretion. 
Taeschale numberof prisoners was 159. The mi- 
ithe mong whom some lokewarmness had. been 
iNpected’ showed the wtmost zea, and mustered 
to the extent of 5000." 

“The Niagara frontier was found so well guarded 
ingtno attempt was made there. But early inthe 
otalng of te fth December, bout 350 landed neat 
Sentwbh, set fre to the steamer and to the bar- 
uake, and killed several individuals. They were, 
Fomeven,no sooner attacked by © party of militia, 
than they fed either tothe woods or the American 
store iaing tony ol and wety-8 
Prine captives on the former occasion had been 
treated with extraordinary Tenity; but thi forbear. 
nce not having produced the expected effect aid 
Being ioully complained of by the inhabitants, i 
wras‘juaged necessary to exercise. great rigour of 
Ue elint eecasion: A considerable number of 
the fost conspicuous were wecordingly pt to deat, 
shu Tho vest Condemned to severe oF igeominious 
punishments. 

 Gomeponioncep3S-26), Ti 7. 360-78 
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CHAPTER Y. 
Social and Political State of Canada, 


Diflerent Classes of Peopla.—Pronch Habitn 
lures -Outward“Appeatanca."Mode of Livi 
hd ioral Character Manor a Upper 

ig.—-Native indiana -~Torr Nut —-Cathlic tans, 
Uovetto-Digerent, Vibes eect of Protes: 

nt Conversion —Gorernment Bxpenditue on them = Pres: 

nt Dress ad Mode of ving“ Religions Instruction Lowet 

i Upper Caneds— osu ole Sate 

Ient thder the Fronch.—Brieh.Arrangementa-” Conic 

ty rte te Cana Dirtn tte Upper and Lowe 





























‘Tas inhabitants of Canada are divided into three 
lasses, among which no complete amalgamation 
has yet been formed. These are the original French 
colonists, commonly called Aabitens; the British 
settlers; and the Indian tribes. 

The fabitens, at the time of the conquest, formed 
almost the whole of the European population. ‘They 
hhad occupied the best lands along the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, betweon Quebec and Montreal; a 
considerable extent of those upon the Richelieu; 
and & small space on the Chaudiére, the Yamaska, 
the St. Maurice, and other tributaries of the yreat 
river, as well as a detached settlement on the fertile 
Shores of the Detroit. ‘These tracts had been grant 
ced to persons of distinction and to favourites, usually 
in Large blocks, which, as already stated, they held 
under the title of seigneurs. But it seconded not 
‘with their habits to clear and cultivate for themselves 
grounds covered with an unbroken forest ; nor would 
‘the task be undertaken by farmers on the terms of 
‘an ordinary lease, ‘The proprietors were therefore 
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abliged to make them over, in small lots, under the 
feud title of fief, to hard-working men, who, 0 
Feceiving this permanent interest, were willing {0 
Encounter the foleThe annual payment or qult- 
rent iin general excedily sn, amounting on 
Some’ properties only to 10 shillings'a year, with @ 
Thro? wheat and two fowls. ‘fhe seigneur has, 
Besides, contain feudal claims atthe on fsb, ile 
flues, and, more especially, payments on sate oF 
ttanstorence, which in some cases amount to 8 Ath 
orthe purchase-mouey.* 

Theloccupants of these Gets or farms, under the 
burdone now specified, are Vial proprietors ofthe 
folwhich sey cultivate with ther own hands, 
aiiea'by their families, “They are deseribed as 
particulgly contented, industrious, and amiable race 
Bfpeopie? and the lots, though much subdivided in 

sucess rol maint io mal 
i them simple plenty. “They til thelr lands 
once, hougi without skill having scarcely 
Nope ny of themodersImmotements Thee 
Study'is to produce from the farm everything they 
feed; not only the whole of their food, bat their 
andion sonp,and even suger, From fax of their 
Gam rasing’ too, and. the wool of their own sheep, 
sree cae antetto manufacture almost every artils 
Oe Bothing,, Their houses, though. goneraly built 
Of wood, ad only one story high, are whitewashed, 
find tolerably eontmodious. A partition in the mi 
ale separates the Kitchen from the principal apart- 
shentat onsend of whieh are the bedrooms. There 
Inia gardens which, though ina somewhat rade and 
sibling at, ag crated by he ome ony 
Molde eomfortable supply of the more common 
a 

“The personal appearance if tho habtns is peet- 

dian hey ave tal tin, at, from exposure £0 the 
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climate, almost as dark as the Indians, ‘They have 
thin lips und often aquiline noses, with emall dark, 
tnd lively eyes. Many of the girls are pretty oval? 
faced brunettes, with fine eyes, good teeth, and 
glossy locks, The dress is nearly alter the old’Tash- 
ton of the French peasantry. ‘The men wear the 
capot, a lange gray coat or surtout, covering nearly 
the whole body, and tied with girdle of brilliant 
colours. "On the legs they have moceasins, and on 
the head a straw hat in summer, and a red bonnet 
in winter, ‘The hair is still tied in a long queue 
behind. ‘The women wear short jackets or bed: 
(mantelets), with petticoats distinet, and 
sometimes of a different colour, and aps instead of 
bonnets; a mode of dress formerly common 

















Scotland, and not yet wholly disused. “They have 
tong waists, and sometimes the hair tied being tn 
large club.” At church or other occasions of ful 
dress they adopt the English fashion but display a 
much greater variety of showy colours, "Hates 
Powder is sometimes wor, and Beet root employed 
{5 rouge: bat both in ther drese and houses they 
‘re perfectly clean, 

“Phe habitans aro frogal and moderate in their 
onlinary” diet, which mostly consists of diferent 
Hind'St soup "they heey Hower, thee jure 
gran, or grew feast. days, pariculany botore” and 
Ser Lent, wher large companies assemble, and the 
board ‘is spread. with every delicacy which their 
larder ean‘affor.” The table groans beneath tne 
mene turkey-pies huge joints of bee, mutton, and 

ork, followed. by a profusion of rt-puddings. 

Extraordinary jostice fs raid to be done to thes 
viands, as well as tothe rum which follows but the 

ounger members of the company. are soon roused 
Bythe sound ofthe violas antihe dancing, of which 
they are passionately fond, engages then ila late 
hour." Weddings, above al, are celebrated by a 
mighty concourse of friends’ and” aoqusintances 
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“Twenty or thirty of the country carriages bring in 
iis 10 wits the ceremony, which i followed 
{by feasts and dances, not unfrequently prolonged 
several days, The young people, however, hsv 
i *Somewhst rude method of expressing thei opin 
on of an unequal union, especially if arising from 
the relative ago of the faries,-‘Phey assemble at 
night in large bodies, sounding variovs. discordant 
nstroments horns, drums, bells, Kettles, accompa 
ried by loud shouts; and contribution tothe church 
‘or some charitable purpose is indispensable to 0b- 
in a respite from this joctlar persecution. The 
Short summer is necessafly spent in almost unre- 
mixing labour, but when ice and snow 
fered the ground, the gay season begins, and 
Series oF litle chaises on steel runners, which pass 
wily over the frozon surface, they visit their 
neighbour, and spend iach time in Soeial itere 
"The Canadian French, like thet forefathers, pro- 
fess the Roman Catholis religion with much’ Zeal, 
And n'a manor which occasionally approaches su: 
perstition. "Tho roads are marked by crosses erect- 
Sarat the side; their houses are fled with ite 
Pictures of the Madonna and child, waxen images of 
ins ofthe cruisin; and therein prota 
cexpenditare of holy water and candles, They ve- 
inctantly establish their dwelling beyond hearing of 
the church bells, and on Sundays the attendance 13 
crowded. ‘They have, however, thove insdequate 
notions as to the sanatity of that day, which aro 
{eneral in Catholic countries. When’ worship i 
Ever the romainder is devoted, without reserve, to 
Ainosomen Sunday isa eto tee 
day of guyeiy; there in then anassémblage of friends 
fant relations; the parish-chureh collects together 
All whom they know, with whom they have rola 
* oachet, vf, p00, Gregor, tly pF 
0,584 
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tions of business or pleasure; the young and old, 
men and women, clad in their best garments, riding 
‘best horsos, driving in their gayest caléches, 
et there for purposes of business, love, and pleas 
ture. ‘The young habitant, decked out in 
Splendid fiery, makes his court to the 
‘whom he has singled out as the object of his affec- 
tions; the maiden, exhibiting in her adoramentevery 
colour of the rainbow, there hopes to meet 
chevalier; the bold rider descants upon and gives 
fovidence of the merits of his unrivalled pacer; and 
in Winter the powers of the various horses are tried 
in sleigh or cariole racing ; in short, Sunday is the 
grand fete.” Even the violin and the dance in the 
€vening are not considered unsuitable, Notwith- 
standing these customs, the religious spirit of the 
Canadians appears sincere, and is attended with 
great benefits... ‘Their general conduct is inoffensive 
fand praiseworthy. » Crimes of an atrocious deserip- 
tion, as murder and violent assaults upon the. per 
son, scarcely ever occur. Property is perfectly 
safe, both from the thief and the robber; the doors 
fof the houses stand open, and all sorts of goods are 
exposed without any precaution. ‘They scarcely 
ever engage in those furious personal conflicts 
which, among the Americans of English descent, 
are offen earried on with such violence; they know 
neither duelling, boxing, nor gouging. On the con. 
trary, they mutually treat each other with all the 
ceremonious politeness of the French school. One 
Of the first things taught to a ebild is to speak deco- 
ously, to bow or courtesy tots elders or to 
gers. ‘They are said to be generous in reli 
those in distress, liberal and courteous to all. who 
havo any claim on their hospitality. ‘The custom 
of parenis and children living together, often to the 
third generation, in the same house, marks a mild 
and friendly temper. ‘The only form under which 
hostile passions are vented is that of litigation, to 
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which thoy are immodorately addicted, boing fa- 
Woured by the comparative cheapness of law. M. 
Bouchette defends this as securing them from vio: 
ont and turbulent modes of terminating their differ: 

The habitans are not « stirring, enterprising, or 
ianproving race,” They tread in the steps of thelr 
forefathers, following the seme routine, and with 
dificulty adopting the most obvious improvements 
fof modem husbandry. Although extensive tracts 
fie in their immediate neighbourhood tnoecupied, 
they resiga them to the English and Amerieans, and 
have scarcely at all extended the range of their ori- 
ginal settlement. Even their amiable qualities tend 
oretain them in this stationary condition; to which 
we may add their social disposition, their attach- 
ment to their kindred, their church, and the rites of 
their religion. They feel as if in leaving these 
things they would leave all. ‘Their range of ine 
formation has hitherto been very limited : and their 
priests, it has been alleged, by no means favour the 
‘ifusion among them even of the fist elements of 
fedueation; 0 that the majority of the adults cannot 
feven read or write. But the legislature have lately 
‘made great exertions to improve them inthis respect, 
and itis noped that the Fising generation will be 
more enlightened.* 

‘The society in Upper Canada, with some excep- 
tions, presents a very different aspect. A great 
‘majority of the inhabitants consist of emigrants re- 
ently arrived from Ireland, Scotland, and England, 
‘who har not yet made much change in their oric 
ginal ideas and habits. Those established at suc 
cessive periods during the previous half century, 
hot represented by Mr. Howison, Mr. 
other writers under a very favourable light. "ise 
banded soldiers and sailors were not well ealeulated 
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to improve the race; and even the voluntary emt 
frantd wero not always composed of the respectable 
STassen who, unter tho pressure ofthe ies, seo 
{ntely eubraced this esmiree. The removal ofthe 
traitor restraints of sooty, and the absence of 
‘igo Graatees and sition concern 
{ngs them a reckless and nprinipied characters 
Ii tho moreased means of instrution, and the ex 
ingle of rospectabie: immigrants, wilh it may be 
Roped, gradually eet a thorough reform, 

‘Ro people nthe world live better than the inhab- 
itante Of Upper Canada, ‘The abundance of prod 
ton and th Tow price at which it can be olde nat- 
tally inllnes then f0 take the fall use of three 
opious meals are daly served up, called breakfast 
timer, and sper, but eonsisng generally of the 
same Component parts, ‘ey are. not very eock 
in"toirdalyhatlt, to whit Indeed th almost 
Iinpaseable stato of ihe roade opposes great obsta~ 
eps but tey are fond of large parties and, i 
favourable season, five or six families often ey 
nd, without any notion drive io vist another at the 
laos of ten or ules milo," Sich an arial 
Stould not always be very opportane in on Engl 
Nouns burn this Tan of plenty,” the four 
Tvl, the pork, and the fowlhouse alford at 
all inies materils for meeting such an emergency 
and the board i soon spread witha plentiful meal. 

he dance an emusomont of which thoy are pas 
lonately fond.” No inn's considered worthy ofthe 
fame, ules it be. provided. with » spacious ball 
oom which is called into requisition as often as 
Eonvéofeuce wil permit. Intellectual reereations 
feve not hitherto tracted al th attention which 
they merit. “The sources of improvernent already 
tig owes ve seat made grt ng 
pression, and wil, we doubt not, ere Tong wipe 0 
{his reproach from the Canad'sn'people.* 

ant p21, 3-1, 52, 66 1 Oouay va typ. 282- 
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‘Thore romaina yet undescribed a small but iter- 
corte elon the remmant of the indian nations 
Win ippoared mysterious, how tribes once $0 
1 neu without war or bloodshed, should have 
Powerf voppeared; and oniy handful survive, 
sree capaiton of their hunting-grounds by Buro- 
he, Occlers, the introduction of destructive dis. 
Stan parnlary smalls, ate ee, na of 
fiowioduing. liquors, havo, no” doubt, ‘material 

ino tees Our researches, however, 
inne eto auapect that the eiminution has nok 
Bash neacly so grout as in supposed; in other words, 
ae ie apginal numbers were mich exaggerated. 
We nave had occasion to observe thatthe Iroquois, 
Tre ce powerfal people in Ameria, and ove 

ing i terdtory extending several hundred mle 
in Girection, wero not estimated by the Fr 
{SGebtude more han 3000 warriors. Yet they 
toon bettarelmate, and were not so entirel 
Joyed Aofeluvation a8 the tribes northorard of 
Strtawrence. 

‘rhe indians under British protection are sx 
persed in sll villages and settlements in different 
verse E Upper ands Lower Canada, ‘The charge 
Pat oi He MGrogors thst they have not been 
Tisdiy teated by the Brilish government, seems 
Kindly ell founded; for not only do they remain 
reareably under her sway, but they have repeatedly 
Pence ouns ia ter cause against the Big Knives,” 
wtGhey orm tho Americans. In consideration of 
we ey sefoesy and in compensation (or the, €0- 
{her peri Taadecon their domain, each individual, 
croncemieing toa axed. sation, reveives & coraih 
on rer goods es an anntal present; and this 
aout Orde tue means of estiating the number 
Brag within the provinces. In Lower Canada, 
Fesing tmounted to 2093, exclusive of abou 
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450 Micmaes, or wandering tribes, from Nova Sco- 
tia and New-Brunswick. ‘The number in Upper 
Canada to whom, about the same time, donations 
were made, was 12,919:* making in the two prov 

ines 15,841, ‘The estimate thus obtained, however, 

Hol quite so accurate as could be wished, Sev. 
feral thousands came from beyond the western fron 
tier, a distance, in some cases, of four or five hun 
red miles, and even from the territory of the Uni- 
ted States’ but in consequence of the signal ser 
vvices rendered by them during the last war, pledges 
hhad been given Which Britain must now full. On 
the other hand, in the immense forest territory 
which the hand of cultivation bas not yet approach 
€4, there are doubtless very considerable numbers 
‘who retain their wild independence, and hold ‘no 
relations whatever with Buropeans.” We may no- 
tice, in particular, the vast tracts to the east and 
north of Quebec, ‘whence no mention is made of 
any resort to the stations of distribution. 

"The Indians of Lower Canada have been convert 
ed to the Catholic religion, and their spiritual con- 
ferns ate superintended by five missionaries, who 
receive salaries of from $192 to $336 per annum. 
‘They appear much attached to these instructers, 
and show a deep senso of their religions duties; yet 
‘they have admitted scarcely any change in their 
original babits, or made any progress in industry. 
‘Thoir husbandry, as formerly, is on a sinall seale, 
of the rudest description, and éarried on entirely by 
omen and old men, “The Indian. tribes,” said 
the late Lord Dalhousie, “ continue to be warlike in 
their ideas and recollections. Insignificant. as are 
some of the tribes now in Lower Canada, civilized, 
fand accustomed to social life, there is not one of 
them that docs not boast of the warlike days of 
their chiefs and warriors; even now the word war- 

* Papers relating to Aboriginal Tribes. Ordered by House 

tobe prnved, Th Angus, 1804, p. 23-25" 
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tor is assumed by every young man ; he js trained 
tp to ity and fas « higher idea of the approbati 
Mis chict, or the consideration of white men, in that 
Cheracter of an active hunter or warrior, than {1 
fins of any other object or use of his existence.” 
aes dnisstonaries, though they execute their spirit- 
Gal functions with zeal and diligence, not only take 
ho pains. to instruct them in reading or writing, but 
Rrectually oppose any efforts for that purposo, at 
feast when made by Protestant teachers. We even. 
Suspect that they indulge rather than check the 
warlike spirit of their flocks; since it appears that 
Gathe anual religious festival called the grand 
fate de Dieu, the Indians are in the habit of march- 
{ng to church in military order, beaded by, th 

i fe, bearing arms, and amid the music of drun 
and fies." 

‘, few miles northward from Quebee is the Huron 
settiement of Loretto, consisting of sixty-seven meny 
Siety-tve women, and forty-seven children, ‘This 
fooy remnant of a race once so powerful, holding 
Paly forty acres of land, derive a precarious subsist- 
tence from hunting, ishing, and some trif ing articles 
Shade by their females. ‘They recently preferred a 
Glaim to the fief of Sillery, a fine tract extending @ 
Teague along the St, Lawrence, near Quebec, in vir~ 
tue of a grant made to thelr ancestors in 1661. ‘The 
Case being brought before the courts, it was argued 
Sp the crown lawyers that the grant had been made 
{2 the Jesuits in goneral terms, for the purpose “of 
Gsembling the wandering nations of New France, 
‘and insirueting them in the Christian religion” thaty 
11600, these missionaries, representing that the 
Thaians’ had quitted the spot on account of the soil 
Seing exhausted, requested and obtained a grant of 
Hor themselves ; and that it remained in their pos- 












































+ Papore relating to Aboriginal Trios, Ordered by Hoase 
ac oaeaina ts bo uintedy 4th AvgUst, 182, 6-2, 95 97 
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session til the extinction of their order in 1800 
fwhen it devolved on the Daiish government, On 
these grounds the judges decided against tho TY 
rons, “We cannot help referring, however, to cer 
fain facts in our historeal narativo founded on ae 
shorten which we inline fo beliewé were unkwow 
{Wether party in this contest. It there appear that 
the grant immediately followed the destruction of 
the Haron nation by the Iroquois, when the Jesu 
fs the only mean of raving. tho, remnant of th 
trie, removed them to Quebec. The date and the 
am of the piacipal selioment seom to show that 
However general the terms may have been, the grant 
was mage virtually for the benefit of these unforte 
ate fags, and to the Fults ony a their rus. 
tec fr this be admitted, we know ot how far 
ther quitting it at one time for another spay withe 
ut any formal relingishment, contd he considered 
fs vacating their tle. On tho loss of their cause, 
They sent two deputies to London, who very ear” 
heslysolieited an interview with thelr great father, 
Sir George Marray evaded this demand, but recelvd 
them kindly, and though he could nat reopen a le- 
fal decision, offered them grants of crown ands in 
Sther quartéres but they Feplie that au arrange” 
ment which would separate diem, and rogure neom 
plete change in their mode off, could ot bo fee 
them as any real advantage, 

1 the vitally of Theo Rivers are 89 Algonguins, 
and near St, Francis and Beqancour, on the opposits 
file’ $e8 Abenauis, "These we laa re it 
ages, composed of very poar bark tits, though 
some'what beter than he omdinary wiewams, ‘They 
‘once possessed a considerable extent of land, the 
real part of whichis been wrested rom hem ue 

lor various protences by designing ndividusta: and 
to prevent stich frauds, i proposed that no aliens 
tow of property by theve unaught tes sll bo 
held yall unt it has boon sanctioned by governe 
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tnont. Farther down the river are. thiee settle. 
Inonts of Iroquow, one at Sault St. Louie and 
‘Gaughonseaga, amounting 0967; another a St Re- 
SS oi8; and u third of 989 ‘at the Lake of the 
Fo" Mountains.” This tribe, oneo powerful and 
even intelligent, are now indolent, wretched, and 
fiespsed by thet own countrymen. ‘Those of Sault 
St" Louis possess some land; thovgh, from misman 
fgetent,  prodaces hile; and a late claim for an 
Mitton” founded on minute boundary questions, 
vas frites, thougir they also seat depaties fo Lon 
Een veto At he ae of he wo ont 
fins are likowive 255 Algonquins and 250 Nipissings, 
‘These have no land to cultivate, but, by thelr a= 
tivity in hunting and supplying Europeans with firs, 
they have placed themselves in x more comforts 
orton than any other hudans in Lower Canada, 
They complain much, however, of the extended 












+ Colonization on the Otiawe, by which their hunting 


grounds are greatly narrowed." 

Tn Upper Canada, along the St. Lawrence and 
Lake Ontario, the Mississaguas are the leading tribe. 
‘Those of Kingston and Gananogui, only &2 in num- 
er, are described as worthless and depraved; but 
such as dwell on the Bay of Quinté and Rice Lake, 
Amountiug respectively to 143 and 317, have been 
converted to Christianity, and are much improved. 





YOn the bay are also 319 Mohawks, many of whom. 


have applied themselves to agriculture, and even 
adopted in some degree the Buropean dress, though 
mixed in a grolesqne manner with their native at- 
tire. On the river Credit, which falls into the west- 
fern part of Ontario, are 180 of the same nation, who 
fave been greaily civilized by their conversion. 
Aronnd Lake Simeoe and its vicinity, about 550 
Chippewas reside, under their chief, Yellowhead. 
‘These also have expressed a strong’ desire for i 

+ Pager lating to Aboriginal Tribes, Ordered by House of 
‘Goma vo be printed th AUgDst, 1894, p23, 28 9, 06,06, 
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struction and the knowledge of religion, but have 
not yet experienced those benefits in an oqual do- 
free. "The banks of the Grand River, whith fale 
fino’ Lake Ene to the extent of six miles on each 
Side, was, bya proclamation of General Haldimand, 
set apart for the Mohawks and Six Nations, who oo: 
apy it to the number of shout 2000, Some part of 
these lands has been sold with the consent of gow- 
ferment, andthe proceeds Todged. in the Br 
funds, yieléing an atnvalrovenue of £1500, which ia 
distribtted among them in goods. “They ail hold 
$60,000 teres of an excellent sol, over which they 
have spread themselves in small villages, and many. 
of them attempt the simpler modes. of farming, 
Farther west are tho Munseys, onthe Thames, 446 
in number, and. 309 Huron, connected with the 
Freneh seflement on the Detolt, and converts to 
the Catholic form of worship." 

‘With the last exception, al the tribes in Upper 
Canada, til within these. few years, remained. in 
their primitive state of rudeness and ignorance, 
They are now, however, willing converts to the 
Christian faith recelving instruction in reading and 
writing: their morals are grestly improved, and in 
sort te way i paved for ter adopting general 
the Wbite of eivized life. This good work has 
been almost entirely secomplished by teachers from 
the United. States, belonging to the Ganda. Cone 
ference. Sfistonary Society,” anniliry to that of 
the Methodist Church of New-York. “The Indians 
have always shown themselves desirous tobe 
struc te bes when reeling re 
‘nts atthe remote staion of Drummond Islan 
timated tothe agent that there was at Mikilimack: 
ina a school, or place where the natives are tanght 
{olive as the whites do, “to mark their thoughts on 





























‘Payers relating to Aboriginal Tribes. Ondeed by House 
Cottons tobe nad Til angus 14 pA 
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paper, and to thivk the news from books (read and 
fwate)."" Iwasin their power to send their ehildren 
thither «r0_get sense;” but not being partial to the 
Dig Kuives, and hearing that their great fathor at 
York wos teaching thew brethren to *eut up the 
ground and be beloved of the Great Spiny” they 
Mould ater‘ iotacted by hm, In he ene 
Year, tue Chippeways at Gwillimbury, through their 
Uhiet ‘Yellowhead, delivered successive strings of 
‘wampum, importiig that they wished to be geuiled 
Together, to pursue agriculture, and ~ to worship that 
G80 whitch is known to the whites inthe good book.” 
“The work of conversion and civilation was 
already proceeding, through the exerions of the 
Now-York missionaries. ‘Their first success was 
on the river Credit, in the Home District, where 
they were greatly sided by Mr. Peter Jones, alias 
Kakkewaguonaby, the son of a Welstrfather by an 
Inala mother, and thoroughly aequinied wah tee 
feustoms ad language, ‘They formed themselves 
{nto a village, where Sir Peregrine Mfutland built 
for them twenty houses; they added fifteen. for 
‘themselves, with « mills aud the Methodist Society 
aided them in erecting’a chapel, schoolhouse, and 
Wworkshop.. ‘They now renounced the“ fre-waiers” 
{Gpirits), the effects of which had been so pernicious ; 
Sha without giving up huating, combined with the 
eitture of the ground and the rearing of cattle, Ace 
ording to the Topor. of the Hey. Me. Magrath they 
hhad, in Mareby 1828, brought thirty-five weres into 
caulivation, an possessed nine yoke of oxen, twelve 
‘cows, and’aix horses. ‘The adults were taught to 
err he most eset doctrine of reli 
nt for the elildreu of both sexes schools were es- 
tablished, attended by thiry-fve boys and thirty- 
Six girly’ ‘he Missiseaguas wear Bellevile soon 
followed the exatnple of their brethren, and, with the 
‘id of the society, formed a village on Grape island, 
in th Hay of Guid Pinang this potion tos 
ce 
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limited, they applied for more land, and were allow 
ed to select the requisite number of vacant lots in 
the Midland District. ‘This salutary process was 
soon afterward extended to the Mississaguas on 
the borders of Rice Lake, and of Mud Lake, north 
ward of Cobourg. They occupied, by right, the isle 
ands on the former, aud, on the petition of their 
teachers, were allowed besides 1200 acres of waste 
and. Improvement was uext extended to the Chip- 
pevrays, near Lake Simcoe. ‘They were entitled to 
three islands, but Sir John Colbome thought it more 
for their benefit thai they should be located on its 
northwestern shore, and on the road to Lake Huron. 
In these objects about $14,100 were spent, chielly 
saved out of the annual presents, Anoiher estab- 
Tishment has been formed at Munseytown, on the 
river Thames, and it appears that much has been 
done among the Six Nations, particularly the Mo- 
hawks, on the Grand River. Ih short, there seems 
‘no room to doubt that the whole of this savage race 
will soon be brought within the pale of Christianity 
and eiviization. 

'Vehement objections have been taken against the 
religious body by whom this change has been ef- 
fected, ‘They are accused of propagating the polit~ 
teal ereed of their own country, accompanied with 
sentiments of hostility to the Established Church, 
It does not appear, however, that any disloyal or 
turbulent proceedings have resulted ; and when they 
fare doing so much good, it would certainly be very 
inexpedient to obstruct their operations, until some 
efficient substitute shall be found. Sir John Col- 
bore expressly says, that the established clergy 
have not effected any Indian conversions; and the 
worthy Bishap of Quebec eanuidly observes, that 
Whoever were the jusiruments, the eect must be 
‘ source of satisfaction; and that the hand of God 
tems to be visible in it, ‘The society allow about 
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£6200 or $250 a year to their missionaries, and main- 
fain ten gehoots attended by 251 pupils 

‘The Indians, as already observed, have certain 
faxed statins to srbich they resort for the purpose 
Gf receiving their annual presenta, ‘These art, in 
Power Cainda, Quebec, uo which, in 1897, there 
fame 659; St. Pranelsy S41; Caughawagi, 9675 
Yake of Teo. Mountains, 887; and. St. Rosi, 343. 
Tn Upper Canada they are, Kingston, 860; York, 
Tar: Fort George (Niagara), 1867; Amberstburg, 
4006; and Drummond island, 3516. ‘The expense 
became very large during the war, when their ser- 
wiocs were go valable. Between 1813 and 1810 it 
Hroraged $720,000 a year. ‘Since that time it has 
ion foduced to about 876,00; which, with $2,130 
for mranngement, raises the Tadian department to 
$a7920 ¢ year.” This, tn Upper. Canada, ts este 
rated a 18 Bd. to each india, for which slen 
Yer remuneration some travel 600 miles. feferen- 
Ses nave ‘boon made from the Colonist Office to 
Sseertain whether tis sum might not be stil farther 
Feduced, and paid ia money, by which the estimates 
ould be formed with greater precision. ‘To the 
Seat potiashas been replied by the governors, that 
the Sonation 1s one to which we me bound by the 
fai oF treaties, made in relurn for important ser 
ices: and its discontinuance would exeite the deep- 
wee Hidignation, and_ provoke an hostility. which 
fight be attended with disastrous, consequences 
PaSbany. like al rate nations, the Indians mnstezd 
Df viewing these gifts a8 in any degree humiliating 
rite themetves upon them as testimonies Of re= 
pect, periaps evelt as a species of tribute. As to 
tke pabment in money, ie sas deprecated in the 
strongest terms by almost all the chiefs and those 
forded in thelr welfare because the immediate 
EBerequence would be he: conversion into spirits, 
thereby causiog a serious injury instead of «benefit 

‘Since the dftusion of civilization, many ofthe In 
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dans have consented, and even desired, to exchange 
these presents for houses, implements of agriculture, 
‘and other usefol objects. A considerable number 
ave even begun to wish for money, which, lappily, 
they no longer abuse as formerly, but rather find 
the most convenient instrument in procuring wiiat- 
ever they may happen to want, Asance, a chick, 
said, that at York" he found it convenient, whet 
hhungry, to be able to put his hand into his pocket, 
‘and find something jingling there for which he could 
get bread.” 

‘The Indians, as formerly observed, retain in gen- 
‘eral their original fashion of dress; ‘but, instead of 
composing it entirely of the skins of wild animals, 
they have adopted, as more commodious, materials 
fof English manufscture. For the outer covering, 
fr great coat, a blanket is decidedly preferred: the 
shirt beneath is chiefly of calico or printed cotton; 
the leggins and pouches of common cloths. ‘The 
gartering, of gaudy coloura, serves for binding and 
‘Srnamental borders. The inoceasins only, an arli- 
tle so extremely suited to their habits, cannot bo 
eomposed of ay better material than’their deer 
skin. When, however, any particular pioce of 
finery strikes their fancy, they eagerly seek to prom 
cure it, and combine it, often fantastically, with 
their old habiliments. ‘The vieinity of Buropeansy 
where it does not induce the destructive habit of 
Intoxication, afords them various means for better 
ing their condition, A teady sale for venison, wild 
ducks, and other feathered game, and for the ‘fish 
‘which they spear, is found among Settlers who have 
themselves litsle leisure for angling or the chase. 
‘The skins and furs also of the animals caught. by 
them are readily bought by the merchants. The 
‘women make baskets, trays, and other utensils, of 

rch bark, and sometimes of tho inner rind of the 

‘+ Papers relating to Aboriginal Tribes, deca p16, 17, 4% 
aba Hare. 136, 84,65. Marti, p. 218 
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basswood and white ash; which, when omamented 
with poreupine quills, dyed in besutiful colours, form 
logan articles of furniture,” ‘Their mocessing sin- 
iiary adorned, are often purchased by Europeans 
forwinteruse,” They cannot, however, be cepended 
upon for making or procuring any article to’ order 
‘They produce and. bring thelr cotamodities to war 
ket wien it site their own convenience; and they 

disposed to. drivo a pretty hard bargain, espe 
claly the females, on whom that task usiaily de- 
wolves, "The converted Indians are said to display 
2 eimple, fervent, and sincere devotion. ‘They pay 
& partiedtar regard to the sanctity of the Sabbaths 
and while singing hymns on the evening ofthat day 
iheir rich soft voices, rising on the sil alr, are eX. 
tremely sweet. ‘This prineiple of piety, having pro- 
‘uved the valuable fruit of inducing them to re- 
hhounee the ruinous habit of intoxleation, has made 
‘ost happy change in their condition’ and since 
the evils ine\ent tothe savage have thus been re- 
inaved, perhaps the admirer of the petrenque in 
ihuman fife may not feel impatient for that thorough 
amalgamation with Buropeans which some of theit 
friends ardently desire. ‘They may be willing that 
fome trace should still survive of the peculiar co 
fume, aspect, and occupations of this remark 
aboriginal race.* 

"The means of religious instruction in Lower Cane 
ada have long existed on a liberal scale. “The great 
majority of the inhabitants, as formerly olwervely 
to Freoch Roman Cathlice. They spor tit 
lorgy by & contribution of @ twenty-sixth part o 
the produce of their lands, which does not, howev- 
tryas has been sometimes represented, forin a come 
Buleory assesment, ence Protetant converte may 

iscontinue. payment. ‘This afords to upward of 
200 vieaires and curés an average income of 81440 
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+ Weld, p. 379.982, Backwoods , 162-170. 
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pee annom which jn Onnado,is very bers. They 
tro described as respectable jn character and atta 
meats, very attentive to their parishioners, nd ex: 
tremely beloved by them. They have been tec 
sed as hostile tothe difusion of knowledge yet no 
‘mention is made of ‘any opposition made by then 
{othe late remarkable spread of elementary sehovis 
‘The bishop, who has under hyo two condjutors aud 
four viears general receives from government a st 
Pent of $4800 4 year, "There are also monastic 
Establishments, containing upward of 300 monks 
and nuns. ‘The English Chureh has assigned for ts 
Support a seventh of al the lands unoccupied by the 
halons and formed into townships. This propor 
tion appears large, and has even been complained ot 
85 sue yeti fas not hitherto procueed any great 
Fevenue.” ‘Tho clergy of this ehureh are a present 
forty in'number, atthe head of whom isthe bishop 
of Gucbec, with stipend of $4800 4 year, “There 
fare fourteen Presbyterian ministers convected with 
the Chureh of Scoitand partly paid by government 
and also twelve Methodists of the Wesleyut por 
‘Upper Canada, as already hinted, was long miser- 
ably'destiate ofthe means of rligivas intfction, 
Jn 1600, according to Mr. Talbot there were only 
three Bpiscopal clergymen in the country: in 1819 
they had ineroased 10 tem; and iy 1604 ‘vere still 
eal sheen, Since that ite eee, eats 
have been iaken to supply this great deficiency. 
‘Thote are now fortyshree-clezeytien belonging 1 
the English Established Chureiy and two atchdea- 
‘0, af Toronto and Kingston, subject t the Bishop 
Of Quebec, have each £400 u'yeur, The remunder 
of the clergy received, in ‘IB38, an income. of 
£0784 Lis. 8, of which £5484 TBs. was frayed 
irom the proceeds of the ecclesiastical reserves, 
which, as In Lower Canada, consist of one seventh 
Of the unculvated lands the rest was paid out of 
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the crown revenue. ‘The Catholics have twenty- 
four prests, of wham the bishop. bearing the. 





af regional, as £500; the reat receive £1008 


igraivided among’ them, out of the public 
rom the sume fund were payin 1835-0 
of the Church of Seotand, £1580; to 
those of the Prosbyterian Synod of Upper Canna, 
‘Boo: 17k was granted tothe fund for baiting 
Satholic churches £500 w for he same 
purpose tote Sots, Churelts and 650 t0 the 
Wileyan Methodists. From this fund was also al- 
Towed 122914, 1.82 for mssionaries of the Chueh 
bf ngland. ‘There are sid foo also twenty-eight 
Methodist and forty oF ky Baptint churches, which 
Eppeat to be supported by the congregation 
"Poe means even of the tost common eiscation 
wore long. extremely defctent in Canada. 
Want was equally felt inthe lower province, where 
The ‘Catholieclergy, thoogh diligent in thei re 
fous ministations, citer opposed or id nothing 
GMtorwerd elemeniary instruction, ‘hey particu: 
levy interfered to prevent attendance oa the schools 
brated in 1817 by what was termed the Royal 
Tattution, as being chiefly under the management of 
Ghureh of England clergymen. In 1600, however, 
the legistare voted for this object 830407, which 
was gradually increased to upward of $96,000. In 
that Gear the number of scholars was 14738, of 
tehork only about thd paid feca Tn 1635. tho 
umber of free schotare had risen to 72.08 of those 
wing to 26,160, showing hs» wonderful nerease 
Polk the gross number and in the proportion of 
those who defrayed their own charges. Ie 183, 
however the vote of the House of Assembly for 
{is patriotic purpose was negatived by the Lagislax 
ive Council: step which seems not unworthy of 
the sovers animadversions made ont by the popular 
Iosders. “The Council sited that theit motive was 
{erinduce the people to coatnbute mare towards the 
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edueaon of ie ate. Ths was adil 0 
feueamut act ates ot, Tr ha 
Isat satin tc enn 
fear sooo hisen ware nestlre in stest 
inguige orerea ep sn Sela ay 
ee 

10 Gper Cand he government ie making rest 
ezerttnioranorenetoadt gnc Sch 
itcomny wae ge nave cage a Po: 
Tonio opr ya ee ote Fhe ao 
Siegen nee Se iets 
Erskine Towel ye ee 
{tres “he scholars attending them amount nal 
tims "The sum of Sal War grated 
Isis fee spr af enon hd Sin 
te tnrnmount (Ea mee tt 
os heen" age pore 
itr vote Sou sn aloof Setar i 
sige! a hortt t Knen 

he peat coat Canada haw under 
gyre gino moe der rene dn 
{Ree sheep cnn ween teaser 
cup acuned fad Sn ye hci 
fala ecm Nome i nae 
the soli or pune. "ae ote of 
‘sletion’ tower a ay ate oncaoe 
stra adapendoon laced be elise 
Side ihe admmiton song Sever Fee: 
syne whctrenred eal et fat 
Boeing ee weave ton, es tet 
Seino nen teers “HSS uy ta 
tng mores esol fy on en 
rey eer tena fob eh tas ye 
Herxscrec te oneile oe binary 8 
Serta bed kona gehen eB 

=a. ele etna 
See eet es cats 
Tinateeb Miroringtared te 
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ment and were richly entowed, enfoyed great infue 
fence both Yn the euony end withthe cout 

a 1759 Camda wis conquered by the arms of 
Brituin, aud by the treaty which followed was per- 
manently annexed to het empie, It is-generlly 
Anite, hat no poole, comply ubied, were 
evermore literally treated than the French eolonista 
sn that country. Not only was their property pree 
served inviolate, but they were also iwvested with 
All the rights of ctzens, and rendered admissible to 
Every ofico on the same footing ax British subjects, 
‘The Catholic religion did not merely enjoy fall tol. 
eration, bu the large. property with which it had 
been invested was preserved to i entire. AS 8 fate 

er boon, the lew of England civil and criminal 
indng the tral by Jury, was introduced, ‘The im- 
Foal wocanyafurdd bythe ater coda a person 
nd life was daly appreciaied; but in regard wo pro 
erty and civil juriasietion, the coutume de Paris, with 
the ordinances of the French Kings, though forming 
2 complicated, perplexed and inconvenient 8 
Thad heen ko interwoven with the habits of the so! 
tlers, that they could not be persuaded to prefer one 
decidedly betion. The civil lam, indeed had neareee 
iy fui al, being administered by somewhat un 
Tearned judges, parly naval and miliary officers, 
partly citizens not bred to the profession. In the 
prospect of a contest with the United Colonies, it 
Became necessary to conciiate the Canadians, aed 
‘atatue (Lith Geo, IIL. cap. 82) was passed, called 
the "Quebec. Act,” founded upon a Feport of the 
crown lawyers, by which the French aystem was 
fevived in the provinee, with the exception of the 
criminal braneh, which’ continned to be similar to 
{tat of Bgland 

Although the rights of person and property had 
than eet ro the ie ered the people ha nt 
yet been ndavtted to any share of poitieal privilege, 
*Yhe administration, ctv and military, was exercised 
TRS 
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hy one individual, uniting the functions of governor 
‘tnd commander-in-chief and though the Quebeo 
‘et provided that there shouldbe a legislative coun- 
cil of atleast twenty-three members, the nomination 
rested entirely with tho sovereign. ‘The natives, 
Tong unaccustomed to any other species of rule, for 

ime felt no dissatisfaction ; but at a later pe- 
jod, when they had opportunities of observing the 
‘Operation of a more liberal system in England and 
the United States, a desire for improvement arose, 
‘and in 1754 a petition was presented for the estab: 
Tishment of & representative constitution. ‘The 
British settlers took the lead, but many of the French 
joined them. ‘Their request was not granted tll 
1791, when Mr. Pitt proposed and carried in Parlia- 
meni a scheme of government resembling that of 
the mother country. 

'By this act the upper province, which had long 
been rising in importance, wes separated from the 
Tower, and a distinct constitution appointed for 
each.” ‘The representative body in the latier con. 
sists of eighty-eight members, four from each of 
the cities of Quebeo and Montreal, two from Three 
Rivers, one fom, Wiliam Henry or, Sorel, and a 
varying number, but most commonly two, from 
each of the counties. ‘The qualification of electors 
im the country arises from the possession of land- 
ed property amounting to 40s. a year; in the towns, 
from owning a dwelling-house of 5 a year, or 
renting ono of £10; and no religious dissbilty'ex- 
ists, “The members hold their seats during four j 
‘years, and there must be an annual session, which 
Usually continues throogh the months of January, 
February, and March. ‘The governor has the same 

‘convoking, proroguing, oF dissolving them, 
‘king has in England,” For the last three 
sessions, the members have been allowed ten shil- 
Tings a day while sitting, and four shillings @ 
(or travelling expenses. 
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‘Tho legislative council exercises the attributes 
of the House of Lords in Great Britain, having 
power to alter and evn 19 reject ll il sent op 
fromthe lower house; they can also, originate 
bills, which, however, must pass the ordeal af the 
Teprosentative assembly. 1 was at. frst proposed 
{hat this body should consist of hereditary nobility, 
selected from the great landed. proprietor but & 
Bich a class could scarcely exist in a new country, 
‘where 0 few possessed large fortunes orthe means 
Of acquiring them, it was finally determined that 
the members should be appointed for life by man- 
dlamus from the King, 

vio governor, with the ai ofan exgutve coun- 
cil of eleven, appointed, like himself, by the sover: 
sign, exereised all the executive functions.” "No 
fact paseed by the legislature could become law til 
‘received his assent, which he had power to sus- 
pond ll the measure had boon submitted to the 
Fovernment at home; and even after it had been 
Sanctioned by im and come. into operation, the 
king retained. the power of disellowiog it within 

'No new tax could be imposed without 
mit of the Assembly : and though this law 
was not retrospective, the existing burdens were so 
‘ery light, as to make the exeeption of little conse- 
‘quence. The jurisdiction of the legislature extend 
{ito every object connected with the colony; but 
ny act aflecting religion, its ministers or revenues, 
‘or the waste lands belonging to the crown, was 
be laid 'bofore the two houses of Parliament, and 
romain there for thirty days before the royal assent 
ould be given. 

"The consitition of Upper Canada was made 
nearly an exact copy of this on a somewhat small: 
ferseale.” ‘The House of Assembly comprised ork 
loally sixteen membors, which, with the increase 
6f population and settlement, have been raised to 
sixty-two. 
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‘The departments of finance, military defence, 
and administration of justice need not be treated at 
Tength, as they will doubtless be greatly modified 

the process of new-modeling which te const 
tion of the two provinces is about to undergo. 

‘The most considerable branch of revenue is de- 
rived fron the duties on imported goods, which are 
‘almost wholly in Lower Canada, 

"The entire revenue of both provinces 
£275,830, 

‘The British government have usually maintain. 
(08 three regiments of the line in Lower Canada, 
‘but this number, of course, has been of late much 
augmented. The militia of that province were re- 
tured in 1897 at about 80,000 effective men, though 
these had among them only 10,000 muskets. ‘The 
militia of Upper Canada exceeds 50,000. 

‘Tastice is administered by two courts of King's 
Bench at Quebec and Montreal, each consisting of 
a chief Justice and three subordinate ones. There 
fre provincial judges in the districts of ‘Three Riv 
‘ere, Gaspé, and St. Francis; but there is no supreme 
tribunal, which Mr. Buller considers a serious de- 
fect. 

‘Such had been for nearly fifty years the constie 
tution of Canada, But in consequence of events 
‘well known to our readers, and already narrated, it 
thas been to a great extent dissolved, and the Brit- 
‘ah Parliament are now employed in the important 
taal of its reconstruction. 


‘Martin, vol i, . 140, 280, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


BY THE AMERICAN PUBLISHERS 


‘Tae subject to which these volumes relate is one 
possessing great interest to the American reader. 
The history of the present British possessions on 
this continent is, in the different periods of their 
discovery, settlement, and growth, intimately con- 
nected with our own. Bordering, too, upon our 
whole northemn and eastern frontier, they are, 
throughout this vast extent of nearly four thousand 
miles, brought into immediate contact with us. 
Whether, therefore, these countries continue in a 
state of colonial dependance, or at some future day 
successfully assert their claim to self-government, 
it is manifest that, in either case, there must be re- 
lations of the highest importance between them and 
the United States. Recent occurrences also, both 
in the provinces and within our own borders, and 
the very unsatisfactory condition of our relations 
with Great Britain, arising out of conflicting claims, 
involving great national considerations, with regard 
to our extreme northeastern and northwestern 
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boundaries, give to the subjects treated of in this 
work peculiar interest at the present moment. 
From the high reputation of their cuthor, and the 
vare which has been employed by the American ed- 
itor in preparing these volumes, the publishers feel 
great confidence in offering them to the public. In * 
the English edition there were found to be great 
minuteness and prolixity of detail in relation to 
statistics, &c., and several subjects treated of at 
large which could only be considered as of local ine 
terest. It has been the aim of the American edi« 
tor so to condense the work as to retain all that 
was most valuable, and, at the same time, to disen. 
cumber it of those parts which were of inferior im. 
portance, and which would have rendered it, as a 


whole, less entertaining, without being more useful, 
to the general reader. Notes have been added 
wherever it was thought necessary to observe and 
correct what was believed to be erroneous in so 
statements of the author. 


H&B 
New-York, May 1940 
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‘Tus territories of British America, even after 
having lost enough to constitute one of the greatest 
states in the world, embrace a very large proportion 
of the earth’s surface, and present natural features 
at once extremely grand and romantic. The na- 
tive inhabitants were distinguished by energy and 
intelligence above all the other rude tribes of the 
‘Western Continent, and displayed, perhaps, beyond 
any similar race, the most striking peculiarities of 
savage life. ‘Their long and fierce struggles, before 
yielding to the superior numbers and martial skill 
of Europeans, gave rise to scenes much more inter- 
esting than ever diversify the routine of civilized 
warfare. Finally, the exploits by which those re- 
gions were added to the dominion of Britain, are 
acknowledged to rank among the most brilliant that 
adom her annals in any ages 

‘These colonies, too, have acquired an augment- 
ed importance from the great changes effected in 
our own times. Their rich and varied products, 
their vast extent, and the strong direction which 
emigrants from Britain have taken towards their 
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shores, encourage the expectation that they will one 
day become the seat of great nations, equalling or 
even surpassing the power of the mother country, 
A deep interest is naturally felt in their future pros. 
Pects, more especially when connected with the 
numbers, amounting during the last twenty years 
to nearly half a million, who have removed thither 
from various parts of the United Kingdom, 

The author, thus deeply impressed with the im. 
Portance of his task, has anxiously sought every 
means of rendering its performance complete and 
satisfactory. In tracing the condition and history 
of the aboriginal tribes, as influenced by the early 
settlement of Europeans, he has had access to exe 
tensive works and collections in the French lan. 
guage, to which former writers appear to have been 
strangers. He has devoted much attention to the 
statistics and present state of the colonies ; an un. 
dertaking which was attended with considerable 
difficulty, on account of the rapid changes which 
have recently occurred, and rendered all. previous 
information in a great measure useless, Hence, 
besides the works of Bouchette, MGregor, Martin, 
and others, it was necessary to examine the tables 
published by the Board of ‘Trade, the voluminous 
reports laid before Parliament, and to compare them 
with the narratives of the latest travellers and res. 
idents, 
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Even with all these resources, it was found to be 
impossible to render the information complete with- 
out obtaining personal communications from var 
ous quarters, It is gratifying to the author to 
mention, that on the mere statement of his object, 
and of the name of the work for which he was 
collecting materials, the most valuable intelligence 
was cheerfully conveyed to him. Particular ac- 
knowledgments are due to Mr. Simpson, the en- 
lightened resident governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Establishment, From other sources of high au- 
thority, valuable information, otherwise inaccessi- 
ble, has been obtained. 

‘The reader will appreciate one peculiar difficulty 
under which the author laboured, namely, that 
while he was composing the work, and even su- 
perintending its passage through the press, the sub. 
ject was undergoing an incessant change ; and at 
length the principal provinces became the theatre 
of some very momentous occurrences. He has 
assiduously studied to trace, by means of the most 
authentic documents, the course of those events, 
and to exhibit them in a condensed and connected 
view. 
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CHAPTER I. 


General View of Canada. 


Canada, its Boundaries and general Features —Lekes— 
jerior—Huron—St, Clair— Brie—Ningara Channel— Lake 
Bitario,~ Islands snd Rapids of the St. Lawrence-—The Ot- 
tawa.—The St, Lawrence from Monireal to Quebec.—Its 
lower Course This Region remarkable forts Waterfall 
‘Niagara.—lts Description.—Supposed Changes in its Position, 
Niwer Canada, te Boundaries ~ Surfate~ Divisions. 
District of Quebee.—City of that Name.—Situation ; Upper 
and Lower Town; Vicinity.—Fall of Montmorenci—The 
Saguenay —Lower Coast—Shores above Quebec.—Tr 
Rivieres, Town and District,— Montreal District. City. 
Catholie Cathedral —Rural Districts—Ottawa Province. 
Country south of the St. Lawrence. — Settlements on the 
Richelieu.—Southern part of Trois Rividres District.—South- 
ein part of Quebec.—Lower Shores of the St. Lawrence. 
‘Gaspé. —Upper Canada, its Boundaries. —Surface and Extent. 

ogress of Settlement and Cultivation.—Climate and Soil 

=Divisions—Eastern Division—Central Division, 
Kingston.—City of ‘Toronto.—Western Section—Ita early 
Settlement—Huron Tract.—Amherstburg.—Climate.—How 
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King of Holland.—Is Issue, 


Canapa is bounded on the north by a range of 
hills separating it from the territory of the Hudson's 
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Bay Company ; on the east by Labrador, the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and New-Brinswick; and on the 
South by the United States. ‘The western limit is 
very vague; but usage does not seem to extend it 
fariher than Lake Superior. Canada may therefore 
be described as lying between the meridians of 679 
50’ and 90° W., and the parallels of 42° and 52° N., 
being about 1300 miles from east to west, and 700 
from north to south, The area is estimated at 
348,000 square miles,* 

Canada, in a general view, consists of a very ex- 
tensive plain, situated between two ranges of high 
land; one on the north, separating it from the Hud- 
son's Bay territory, another on the south, dividing 
it from New-Branswick and the United States 
‘The grounds which stretch along the borders of the 
St. Lawrence and the lakes are esteemed the most 
valuable portion of it. Neither of the ranges now 
mentioned aspires to an alpine character; nor, if 
we except Mars Hill in the disputed tertitory,t does 
any part of them appear to reach 2000 feet. But 
they extend over a vast surface, are very broken 
and rugged, covered with dense forests, while tor- 
rents dash down their sides, filling the valleys with 
numerous lakes, Both on the north, in the upper 
part of Quebee district, and on the south, in that of 
Gaspé, the hills press on the banks of the river, giv- 
ing to it an air of much grandeur. Higher up ‘they 
recede, and form on either side a gradually-widen 
ing and beautiful plain, susceptible of the most per 
fect cultivation. In Upper Canada this level tract 
attains a very great breadth, and partly inciudes the 
basin of the noble stream of the Ottawa. On the 
west it appears to terminate with Lake Huron; for 
the northern coast of that fine sheet of water, as well 
as of Lake Superior, is flanked by the mountains ; 
@ circumstance which renders their shores rong 

* Bouchetto, vol. i, p. 63, 6 173-182, 
+ The northeastern portion of Maine. 
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and craggy. It is said that behind this rocky screen 
there is much valuable land still uncultivated.” 

But the characteristic feature of this region is its 
waters, more particularly its immense lakes, which, 
in respect to depth and extent of surface, have no 
equal on the face of the earth. ‘The Caspian cer- 
tainly exceeds the largest of them, separately con- 
sidered; but that great body of salt water, besides 
being comparatively very shallow, has no outlet: 
whereas the Canadian lakes supply, without appa- 
rent diminution, the vast stream of the St. Law- 
rence. ‘The smallest of them is tossed by tempests 
like the ocean, and on its surface war was recently 
waged in ships of the first magnitude, 

Lake Superior is the largest of these inland seas, 
and indeed the most extensive body of fresh water 
in the world. Its form is an irregular crescent, 
having the convex side towards Canada; it is very 
broad in the centre; but the southeastern and south- 
western extremities terminate almost in points. Its 
length, following the line of the curve, is estimated 
by Captain Bayfield at 360 geographical miles, the 
greatest breadth at 140, and the cireumference about 
1500. Its surface appears to be 627 feet above the 
level of the Atlantic, and the shores afford indica- 
tions of its having once been 40 or 50 feet. higher. 
‘The soundings have been given variously from 480 
to 900 feet ; and the greatest depth is believed to be 
about 1200. The transparency of the water is com- 
pletely crystalline, rendering rocks, even at extra- 
ordinary depths, distinctly visible} The bottom 

+ Bouchette, vol. i, p. 185, 186, 289-204, 207, 208, 

+} The remarkable transparency of the waters of this ake has 
been attributed to the rocky nature of its shores, and the small 
quantity of earthy matter brought down by the streams flowing 
{nto it.” But the phenomenon here alluded to is not peculiar to 
this lake, ‘The waters of the other great lakes are scurcely less 
clear, though their shores are of a quite different character, and 
abundance of earthy matter is mingled with the streams which 
are their tributaries. Is it not probable that the great purity of 
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consists chiefly of a very adhesive clay, which 
SPeedily indurates on exposure to the atmosphere. 
In violent gales, the waves rise nearly as high as 
‘those on the ocean ; and though there are, of course, 
Ro tides, the wind, when it blows strongly from any. 
one point, throws the water with considerable fores 
on the opposite shore. In spring, too, it is some. 
times. greatly swelled by the melting of the snows. 
his lake, as formerly observed, is bordered by 
hills, which in some places rise precipitously trom 
the shore, and in others leave intervals of various 
breadth, amounting occasionally to fifly or seventy 
niles. It is remarkable, that while every other 
large lake is fed by rivers of the first order, this, 
the most capacious on the surface of the globe, 
Goes not receive a third or even fourth rate stream ; 
the St. Louis, the most considerable, not having a 
Course of more than 150 miles. But whatever 4 
ficiency there may be in point of magnitude, it io 
compensated by the vast. number which pour in 
their copious floods from the surrounding heights. 
‘The dense covering of wood, and the long coutin. 
ance of frost, must also, in this region, greatly di- 
‘minish the quantity drawn off by evaporation.® 
‘The surplus waters of Lake Superior enter near 
its southeastern extremity into St. Mary’s Channel, 
from one to wo miles in breadth, by which they 
© transmitted into Lake Huron, nearly forty miles 
distant, About midway are St, Mary’s Falls, scarce, 
ly entitled to this appellation, being merely a con 
tinued cataract, in which the current forces its way 
through broken rocks with tremendous noise and 
amid clouds of foam. ‘These rapids cannot be as- 


theur waters is owing principally to the extraordinary depth and 
extent of these inland seas, the peculiar naturo of thes bettors 
and the geological character ofthe region in which they sreun, 
ated !Am. Ea. 

7 Bowchette, vol, i, p, 127, 128, Darby s View of the Uni 
ted States (18mo, Philadelphia, 1828), p. 200. 
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conded; but canoes, though with great danger, some- 
fimes shoot dowuward. ‘The more prudent avoid 
them by portage of two miles. 

‘The Huron, into which this channel expands, is 
the second in succession, as well as in magnitude, 
ofthis great chain. Its outline is very irregular, but 
may, in a general view, be said to have three sides, 
two facing the north and east, and belonging to 
Canada, while the third looks to the southwest, and 
forms part of the United States. Its extreme length, 
from the entry to the outlet, is about 240 miles; its 
preadth is not less than 220; and the circumference 
is supposed to be nearly 1000. Its surface is only 
thirty-two feet lower than that of Superior ; and it 
is equally distinguished by its extraordinary depth, 
estimated at 900 or 1000 feet, and by the brilliant 
transparency of its waters. A range of islands 
runs parallel to its northern shore, and, with the 
peninsula of Cabot, separates almost completely 
The upper part from the main body, so that it was 
considered by the earliest discoverers as a distinct 
basin. Among these islands the chief is the Great 
Manitoulin, seventy-five miles long, viewed by the 
Indians with superstitious awe as the chosen abode 
of their Great Spirit. At the outlet of the St. Mary 
the two islets of St. Joseph and Drummond are for. 
tified as frontier stations, the former by Britain and 
the latter by the United States. ‘The coast is gen- 
erally rugged, broken into heights of from 30 to 100 
feet, formed of clay, rolled stones, precipitous rocks, 
and woody steeps. ‘Towards the north the bold ridge , 
of the Cloche mountains exhibits several lofty sum- 
mits; but the eastern territory is wholly dissimilar, 
and forms one of the finest“portions of the great 
ain of Upper Canada, ‘This lake receives the 
Maitland, Severn, Moon, and French rivers—broad 
streams, though hot of long course—but its chief 
supply is from the St. Mary. Near its northwest- 
ern point a strait about four miles wide connects 
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it with Lake Michigan, entirely included within the 
boundary of the United States. It is equally deep 
and clear with Huron, and, though nearly on a level 
with that lake, is not completely so, as a constant 
current sets from the former into the latter. Lake 
Michigan is 260 miles by 55, and has a circuit of 900 
miles. ‘The whole superficies of these three lakes 
is computed at 72,930 square miles; the altitude 
of their general surface is 640 feet above the sea, 
while their depth shows that their bottoms are con 
siderably below that level. ‘This immense collec- 
tion of water is on a higher level by 300 feet than 
the basin of the Upper Mississippi, and might create 
some idea of danger to the fertile territory watered 
by its streams, were that country subject to earth- 
quakes. 

‘The Huron pours out the surplus of its waters at 
its southern extremity, thus carrying in that direc- 
tion the great chain of communication, A channel 
called the River St. Clair, after a course of about 
thirty miles, expands into the comparatively small 
lake of the same name. ‘Thence issues the Detroit, 
aspacions stream, celebrated for the beauty and fer= 
tility of the adjacent country. Both it and the lake, 
however, are so shallow as not to admit vessels 
which draw more than seven or eight feet of wa- 
ter.* 

After running twenty-nine miles, the Detroit opens 
into the grand expanse of Lake Erie, about 265 miles 
long, and at its centre sixty-three broad, its mean 
breailth being about 35, the circumference estimated 
at somewhat less than 658. The surf: is calcu. 
lated to be 565 feet above the level of the ocean 
making it thirty feet lower than Huron, and sixty- 
two than Superior. ‘The depth seldom amounts to 
270 feet, and is said to be perceptibly diminishing 
from the quantity of earthy matter carried into it 


* Bouchetto, vol. i. p. 193, 134. Darby, p, 203-208, 
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bynumerous rivers. ‘The difficulties of the naviga- 
tor are increased by the want of harbours and an- 
chorage, as well as by the projecting promontories, 
which render a frequent change of course necessary. 
The direction of the great water-communication, 
which, from the head of Lake Huron, has been near- 
ly due south, changes here to the northeast, till it 
opens into the Gulf of St, Lawrence. ‘The coasts, 
almost equally divided between the British and 
‘Americans, are generally very fertile. Lake Erie 
has acquired a peculiar importance, from having 
become the main centre of inland navigation. ‘The 
two great canals reaching from it to the Hudson on. 
one side, and the Ohio on the other, render it a me- 
dium of communication between the Atlantic, the 
Mississippi, and the Gulf of Mexico, ‘The Welland 
canal and river, joiuing it to the Ontario, form a 
channel by which it is expected that a part even of 
the produce of the United States will be henceforth 
transmitted.* 

‘The outlet of Lake Erie, at its northeastern point, 
is the Niagara Channel, which, after pursuing its 
course thirty-three miles and a half, opens into Lake 
Ontario. In its progress it forms those stupendous 
falls which have no equal in the world, and will be 
afterward described. ‘The waters, in passing to On- 
tario, are calculated to fall 334 feet; this lake be- 
ing so much lower than Erie, and, consequently, only 
231 feet above the level of the Atlantic. 

Ontario, the smallest of the great lakes, extends 
almost due east, with some inclination northward ; 
it is 172 miles long, 594 broad, and about 467 in 
circumference. ‘The depth of water varies from 
15 to 300 feet; and in the middle, a line of 300 
fathoms has been let down without reaching the 
bottom. ‘The whole area of the five last noticed 


* Bouchette, vol, p. 194-137. Darby, p. 206-208. Gourlay, 
St stieal Account of Upper Canada (le. 0, London, 182), 
val. ii, p. 53. 
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lakes cannot be less than 80,000 square miles.* 
"The banks are generally level, though a ridge of 
moderate height rises at some distance from its 
western and northwestern shores. They are for 
the most part covered with wood, though now vari- 
egated with partial and increasing cultivation. 'To- 
ronto and Kingston on the British, and Sackett’s 
Harbour on the American side, are excellent sta- 
tions, in which fleets have been constructed, incla- 
ding ships of the largest size. There are several 
small islands at the eastern extremity, of which the 
principal is named Grand Isle. ‘The long and wind- 
ing bay of Quimeé, to the west of Kingston, encloses 
a very beautiful and fertile peninsula. 
From the eastern extremity of Lake Ontario is- 
sues the stream which bears now, for the first 
time, the name of St. Lawrence, though it has also 
been called Iroquois and Cataraqui. Its channel is 
here so spacious that it is called the Lake of the 
‘Thousand Islands. ‘The vast number implied in this 
name was considered a vague exaggeration, till the 
commissioners employed in fixing the boundary 
with the United States actually counted them, and 
found that they amounted to 1692. ‘They are of 
every imaginable size, shape, and appearance; some 
sbarely visible, others covering fifteen acres; but, in 
general, their broken outline presents the most pic- 
turesque combinations of wood and rock. ‘The nav- 
gator, in steering through them, sees an ever-chan- 
ging scene, which reminded an elegant writer of the 
Happy Islands in the Vision of Mirza. Sometimes 
he is enclosed in a narrow channel; then he dis- 
covers before him twelve openings, like so many 
noble rivers ; and, soon after, a spacious lake seems 
to surround him on every side.t 
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At the end of this reach the St, Lawrence is ob- 
structed by an island in the centre, producing what 
fe termed the Long Sault. ‘The ‘stream, rushing 
through a natrow passage on each side, hurries on 
the bark with dangerous velocity; and the two cur- 
rents, meeting at the lower end, dash against each 
other, forming what is called the Big Pitch. ‘The 
river then, expanding to the breadth of more shan 
five miles, is named the Lake of St, Francis. At 
its termination begins a succession of very formida- 
ble rapids, named the Coteau du Lac, the Cedars, 
the Split Rock, and the Cascades, which, continu- 
ing about nine miles, completely interrupt the navi- 
gation for vessels of even moderate dimensions. 
he hardy Canadian boatmen indeed contrive, with 
poles ten feet in length, to force through certain fat 
bottomed barks of from six to twenty tons. Huge 
rafts of timber are also seen descending the current ; 
but passengers by steam leave the vessel at one end 
of the declivity and re-embark at the other. Great 
operations, however, are now in progress to over- 
come these obstacles, and to secure a safe naviga- 
tion to the inland seas. 

‘Below these rapids the river spreads out into 
Lake St. Louis, near which there is a beautiful fall 
bearing the same name. ‘This impediment to nav- 
igation has been recently overcome by a canal call- 
ed La Chine, ‘The St. Lawrence now receives an 
important accession by the influx of the great stream 
of the Oltawa from the northwest, after a course of 
about 450 miles,* through an extensive plain, gener- 
ally very fertile, and covered with magnificent for- 


* Bouchette, vol. 14 p. 187. According to Mr. M'Gregor, 
Brit, Amer, vol. ii p.525, this river is said to have its souree 
near the Rocky Mountains, and to traverse in its windings. dis- 
tance of 2500 niles” He adds, that it certainly flows ten or 
twelve hundred tiles before joining the St Lawrence. We 
have no hesitation, however, in prolerring the sober statement 
of Bouchetie to these extravagant estimates 
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ests. These rivers at their junction form several 
large islands, on the principal of which is built the 
city of Montreal.* 

Below that place the St. Lawrence presents a 
magnificent expanse, navigable for vessels of 600 
tons, thus giving to the town just named all the ad- 
vantages of a seaport, although 560 miles from the 
sea, About forty-five miles farther down, indeed, 
where it widens into the Lake of St. Peter, it be- 
comes somewhat shallow, and allows only a narrow 
passage to large ships. Again, about ninety miles 
nearer the ocean, the rocks forming the Richelieu 
rapids so contract the channel as to render it unsafe 
unless at particular periods of the tide. At Quebec 
it narrows to 1314 yards; yet the navigation is com- 
pletely unobstructed, while there is formed near the 
city a capacious harbour, At 260 miles above its 
embouchuro, it is still eighteen miles in breadth. 
About twenty-one miles below Quebec, its waters, 
beginning to mingle with those of the sea, acquire 
a saline taste, which increases till, at Kamouraska, 
seventy-five miles nearer its mouth, they become 
completely salt. Custom, with somewhat doubtful 
propriety, considers the river as continued down to 
the island of Anticosti, and bounded by Cape Rosier 
on the southern, and Mingan Settlement on the 
northern shore. 

To considering the St. Lawrence as one of the 
grand hydrographic features of the globe, different 
views have been taken. Some authors consider it 
as originating in Lake Ontario, and view the inte- 
rior channels as only the means of uniting one lake 
with another, ‘This will give to it a course of about 
700 miles. Yet when it is considered that there is 
a continued current from the most remote tributary 
of Lake Superior to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, we 
may seem justified in regarding it as an entire river 

* Bouchette, vol. iy p. 156, 162-211. 
Ab. iid, p. 164-168. 
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extending upward of 2000 miles, and forming one of 
fhe most important water-communications on the 
face of the earth. 

th this river-system a striking and peculiar class 
of objects is exhibited on a grander scale than in 
any other region; we mean the waterfalls. ‘These 
are not, indeed, like such as descend from alpine 
precipices, distinguished by height or by the pietu- 
Fesque forms of the rocky cliffs amid which they are 
precipitated ; but while the latter are usually mere 
Pireamlets, the others are mighty rivers, swelled to 
theit full magnitude, and pouring the entire volume 
of their waters into the abysses beneath. 

‘Among these cataracts of Northern America there 
is one which stands without a rival—Niagara. Here 
an immense river, after receiving the surplus waters 
of four extensive lakes, projects them downward in 
Qunited mass. In general, when such large streams 
are obstructed by rocky barriers, they force their 
way through them in a number of narrow channels, 
With noise and impetuosity, but without any con 
Siderable descent. ‘There is scarcely another in- 
Stance where a sea-like flood, having brought its 
whole weight of waters to the brink of a lofty pre- 
cipice, throws them down in one unbroken sheet. 
‘Phe fall of the Rhine at Schaffhausen alone, though 
without either its height or volume of water, bears 
zome resemblance to that of Niagara, which is ac- 
knowledged to be not only the greatest of cataracts, 
but, according to the general opinion of travellers, 
the sublimest object on earth, ‘The ocean and the 
gigantic steeps of the Andes or the Himmaleh may 
fnelude scenery of more varied magnificence, but 
probably exhibit no single spectacle so striking and 
80 wonderful. 

‘Without attempting to convey to the reader’s mind 
any image of this stupendous scene, which perhaps 
no pen can ever accomplish, we will simply state 
the elements in which its grandeur appears to con- 
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sist. Several objects that compose the chief beans 
ty of other celebrated waterfalls are 

ing. There are no cliffs reaching to an extraordi 
nary height, crowned with trees, or broken into pic- 
turesque and varied forms; for, though one of the 
banks is wooded, the forest'scenery, on the whole, 
is not imposing. The accompaniments, in short, 
rank here as nothing. ‘There is merely the display, 
on a scale elsewhere unrivalled, of the phenome, 
ha appropriate to this class of objects. ‘There is the 
spectacle of a falling sea, the eye filled almost to 
its utmost reach by the rushing of mighty waters, 
There is the awful plunge into the abyss beneath, 
and the reverberation thence in endless lines of 
foam, and in numberless whirlpools and eddies. 
‘There are clouds of spray that fill the whole atmo- 
sphere, amid which the inost brilliant rainbows, in 
rapid succession, glitter and disappear, Above all, 
there is the stupendous sound, of the peculiar char. 
acter of which all writers, with their utmost efforts, 


Seem to have vainly attempted to convey an idea’ 


Bouchette describes it as “grand, commanding, and 
majestic, filling the vault of heaven when heard in 
its fulness ;” as “a deep round roar, an alternation of 
muffled and open sounds,” to which there is nothing 
exactly corresponding. He mentions the report 
made from a little distance by a great naval battle 
like that of the Nile but this few can have experi. 
enced. Captain Hall's similitude to the ceaseless, 
tumbling, deep, monotonous sound of a vast mill, 
though not very poetical, is generally considered 
88 approaching nearest to reality. ‘The diffusion 
of the noise is impaired by the rocky heights that 
enclose the fall, and perhaps even by the volume 
of spray which it throws up around itself. It varies 
also according to the state of the atmosphere and 
the direction of the wind; but, under favourable ci 

cumstances, it reaches to Toronto, across Lake On. 
tario, distant forty-six miles. Some have thought 
that the absence of the accompaniments above al- 
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Juded to impairs its effect; while others, perhaps 
with reason, conceive that these would only distract 
the attention from the one great object; and that 
this is more deeply felt when there is nothing seen 
but the cataract itself, “no sound but its eternal 
roar.” 

The Niagara Channel, as already mentioned, ex- 
tends from Lake Brie to Lake Ontario, and the falls 
are situated twenty miles from the former and thir- 
teen from the latter. Being occasioned only by a 
general and uot very great descent in the level of the 
Tand, there is nothing in the country around to indi- 
cate the vicinity of such a striking phenomenon, 
From the Erie boundary, in particular, the approach 
is along a smooth though elevated plain; through 
which the river, about a mile in breadth, flows tran- 
quilly, bordered by fertile and beautiful banks, and 
enclosing a large island, ‘The deep, awful sound, 
however, is soon heard, and becomes gradually loud- 
er. Yet nothing appears till about a mile above the 


fall, when the water begins to ripple, and a little be- 
low is broken into a series of dashing and foaming 
rapids, which form a grand spectacle. The stream 
then becomes moro tranquil, though rolling with 
prodigious rapidity, till it reaches the brink of the 


|" ‘The fall itselfis divided, by the intervention of Goat 
Hsland, into two unequal portions. ‘The one called 
the British, or Horseshoe, according to the most 
careful estimate, is 2100 feet broad, and 149 feet 9 
inches high. ‘The other or American fall is only 
1140 feet broad, and, even in proportion to this infe- 
rior dimension, pours a much smaller body of water. 
It has, indeed, some picturesque beauty, being lined 
by a wooded shore, and diversified by a number of 
small islands covered with stunted cedar. _Itsheight 
is about 164 feet. ‘The British one, however, being 
that in which the phenomenon is presented on the 
greatest scale, simple and without accompaniment, 
Cc 
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is properly the fall. The most approved point of 
view is from the Table Rock, that reaches close to 
the waters, and forms part of the very ledge over 
which they descend. A daring visiter may even, 
by lying flat on his face, stretch out his hand and 
plunge it into the descending surge; and it is from 
this station that the nearest view of the cataract 
is obtained, and its vastness is most distinctly por- 
ceived. Anelevated spot behind affords a more ex- 
tensive but less imposing survey, which, however, 
combines the surrounding scenery. Nearly halt 
a mile below, ata small chasm in the cliff, a spi 
ral staircase leads the traveller down towards the 
water, and a narrow, slippery path, amid fragments 
of rock, conducts him up to the foot of the fall, and 
even alittle above. To look from beneath on this 
immensity of rushing waters produces a peculiar sen- 
timent of mingled grandeur and terror. Some trav. 
ellers even venture into a singular hollow formed 
beneath the rocky ledge, where they may see in 
front the descending flood, and be wet only by its 
spray. Hennepin asserts that four coaches might 
be driven abreast through this awful chasm; and 
several individuals have penetrated this recess to 
the distance of more than a hundred and fifty feet. 

Goat Island, as already observed, divides the two 
falls, interposing between them its perpendicular fa- 
cade, 984 feet in breadth. Its length, extending up 
the river, is nearly half a mile. It was unapproach- 
ed by human foot till Mr. Porter, proprietor of ex- 
tensive mills at Manchester, on the American side, 
contrived, by sinking strong eaissons in the water, 
flowing perhaps eighteen miles an hour, to rear & 
wooden bridge 1000 feet long, and practicable for 
carriages. A road, now formed round the island, 
commands very fine views both of the fall and the 
rapids above. ‘This spot is richly clothed with trees, 
among which the light foam is often seen flying’ 
It is described as a little Elysium amid the chaos of 
the surrounding elements, 
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‘The waters projected down this awful steep con- 
tinue for some space in a state of violent agitation; 
yet a ferry has been established about haifa mile 
below, across which the passenger is wafted over 
the heaving current without serious danger. ‘The 
high level of the country extends seven or eight 
miles lower, to Queenston and Lewiston, for which 
space the Niagara rolls through a rocky channel, 
between high and steep banks, its breadth contraet= 
ed to a quarter of a mile. Somewhat more than 
half way down, high cliffs, encircling the current in 
a peculiar manner, cause it to wheel round with an 
impetuous violence, which would instantly destroy 
any object that should come within its action. ‘This 
is called the Whirlpool. Below Queenston the 

round sinks by a steep descent to the level of the 

ntario basin. The river then emerges, and again 
rolls a smooth stream between level and cultiv.ed 
banks.* 

‘This great fall has excited an additional interest 
from the remarkable change supposed to have taken 
place as to its position. Tt is believed that the im- 
petuous waters, wearing away the rock over whick 
they descend, are gradually removing the catarac 
higher up the river. By this process it is said to 
have receded from a point between Queenston and 
Lewiston, to which, as already observed, the high 
level of the country continues, and to have excava 
ted the present deep and narrow channel more than 
seven mi length. Upon this point geologists 
and travellers seem generally agreed, the only di 
ference being as to the rate at which the change 
proceeds. Mr. Gourlay, long a resident, says the 
oldest inhabitants think that the Great Fall has re- 
ceded “several paces.” Mr. M‘Gregor mentions an 
estimate which fixes this recession at eighteen feet 

* Bouchette, vol. i, p,138-146. Howison,p. 108-121. Dar 
by, p. 211-213." Siuart, Three Years in North Americs (2 vols. 
8¥0, 2d edit, Edinburgh, 1833), vol. ty p. 142, 143, 
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during the thirty years previous to 1810; but he adds 
another more recent, which raises it to 150 feet. in 
fifty years. Lastly, Captain Hall heard it reckoned, 
by two persons Jong resident on the spot, at 150 feet 
in forty years. ‘This measure, having been adopted 
by Mr. Lyell in his recent work on geology, may be 
considered as the established belief on the subj 

It is not without particular diffidence that we op- 
pose a conclusion thus almost unanimously formed 
by the most eminent writers. Yet we think we can 
state facts, of which they were apparently not 
aware, and which seem completely to refuie the 
supposition that any considerable change has taken 
place, or is perceptibly in progress, as to the site of 
this extraordinary object. 

‘We possess two early descriptions of these falls 5 
one by Father Hennepin in 1679, very nearly 160 
years ago, illustrated by a plate ; the other by Charle- 
voix in 1721. Now, on comparing these delineations 
with the best accounts given by recent travellers, 
it appears impossible to discover any sensible dif, 
ference between them, In answer to this, it may 
indeed be asserted, that the cataract, wearing away 
its rocky ledges in an equable manner throughout, 
may have considerably changed its place, yet retain 
still nearly the same dimensions and aspéct.# But 
this supposition seems precluded by the existence 
in its centre of one great fixed object, the immense 
rampart of Goat Island, which, while it divides the 


* Bouchette, vol. i., p. 146. M‘Gregor, vol ii. p. 546. Hall's 
Travels in America (S vols. 12no, second. edition, Bulinbghe 
1690), vol. 1,p.103.  Lyell's Principles of Geology (4 vols Ida 
Sth edition, Wondon, 1667), vol Ls bs 298. 

+ Hennepin, Nouvelle Béconverto dun trds grand Pays dane 
VAmerique (Imo, Utrecht, 1697). p. 44-30, Gad tae Oe 
levoig, Journal of & Voyage to Novth Ameren (Sooke Guo hae 
don, 1761), vol. i, p. 338-986, Hennepin, judging only by. to 
eye, exaggerates” greatly the height, makin H O00 foce hie 
Charlevore corrects... Hoth agree as tote appearance anton 
ative postion of tte different objects 
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wo falls, is on a line with both, or, according to 
Bouchette, forms along with them the chord of an 
irregular arc. Now Hennepin’s description, and 
{more particularly his plate, represent the island as 
dividing the falla, and standing every way in the 
same relative position to them that it now does. 
But if the cataracts had changed their place in the 
manner supposed, they must have receded behind 
the lower extremity of the island, which would thus 
have been thrown forward, and appeared in front of 
them in the middie of the stream. If we assume 
Captain Hall’s estimate, there must have been a 
change, since Hennepin’s date, of 600 feet, or nearly 
a furlong, which would have’ caused a most. con- 
icuous alteration in the relative position of these 
objects. Some may urge that the lateral action of 
the falling waters might demolish this projecting 
front, and thus cause the island-boundary to recede 
along with them. Such an hypothesis seems quite 
out of the question as applicable to this huge mass, 
nearly a quarter of a mile in breadth. Even sup- 
posing it possible, a rock thus demolished from two 
Opposite sides must have been irregularly acted 
upon, reduced to a broken and shattered state, and 
in some degree to a pyramidal form. There ap- 
pears no agency which could cut it down like slices 
from a loaf, so as to preserve always the same 
smooth perpendicular face separating the two falls, 
which it had in 1679, and continues to have at the 
present moment, No observer has noticed in this 
island any symptoms of progressive demolition. 
Mr. Howison so little suspects such a process, that, 
following up the common idea, he contemplates the 
period when it will be loft “isolated in the midst of 
the river as a colossal pillar.” From what we have 
stated, however, if any such change were taking 
place, it must by this time have afforded some mani- 
fest proof of its operation, 

Tt may be urged, that water acting with such stue 
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Pendous force must produce greater changes than 
we have here supposed. We would, however, refer 
toa fact which seems too little noticed by geologists, 
yet which any one who walks along the seashore 
imay at once verify. Rocks daily washed by the 
tide have their surface hardened and polished to such 
@ degree, as in a great measure to protect them 
agaiust the action of the waves. Even the loosest 
sand, when within high-water mark, acquires a com- 
paratively firm and “smooth surface. ‘The ledge, 
too, over which the waters of the St. Lawrence rush, 
being beneath them, and not opposing any resistance 
to their course, is little liable to be disintegrated 
by their action. We are not aware of such an ef 
fect being produced on any other cataract, nor does 
Mr. Lyell refer to any, although several falls are 
known to have existed from the remotest antiquity. 
‘Tho statements made by the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants are so vague, and differ so very widely, that 
Tittle importance can be attached to them. ‘The only 
changes which can be considered well authenticated 
are the occasional breaking down of the rocks in the 
middle of the great fall. Of this an example oc- 
curred on the 28th December, 1828, when a huge 
fragment fell with a erash which shook the glass 
vessels in the adjoining inn, and was felt at the dis- 
tance of two miles. It destroyed in a great measure 
the angular or horseshoe form, and, by rendering 
the line of the fall more direct, heightened its gran- 
deur.* In 1818 there had been a similar dislocation 
of the Table Rock, other sections of which still wear 
a threatening aspect.+ But this change was not pro- 
Gueed, as is commonly supposed, by the wearing 
away of the rocky ledge itself; it was by the under- 
mining of the bed of soft shale on which it rests: 
and hence the reason why the hollow space already 

* Hall, vol.i.,p. 196. Mackenaie's Sketches of Canada (8vo 
London, 1883), p. 103, 

+ Bouchette, vol. i, p. 142, 
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described has been formed beneath it and behind the 
descending waters. As this softer stratum, how. 
ever, isacted upon merely by the spray thrown back: 
Sport it, the effects appear to be both limited and 

eetial, and the consequent changes to oceur only 
at long intervals. 

Having treated the subject with reference to the 
term of human life and the common historical eras, 
weefeel little inclined to consider it in its bearing 
hpon geological theories. It is only necessary to 
Observe that, admitting the deep chasm through 
Gihich the river flows to Queenston to have been 
Xxcavated by its waters, it does not follow that a 
Gimilar process must still continue in operation, 
Upon every mineralogical hypothesis, it is admitted 
that the strata, which form’ the crust of the earth, 
Wore at one time ina state very different from what 
they are at present; having a soft and yielding 
texwure, produced either by the influence of fire or 
by recent deposition from water. ‘The aetion of so 
mighty a flood might then very easily, and in a com- 
paratively short period, excavate such a channel. 
But it is unphilosophical to apply reasons, drawn 
from so remote an era, to a period when the mate- 
rials of the land have acquired that fixed and con- 
solidated form under which they appear in our days 

We shall now proceed to notice the most impor 
tant and interesting particulars relating to the topog- 
raphy, &c., of this extensive country ; and first of 
‘Lower Canapa. 

"This province has for its eastern and northern 
boundaries the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Labrador, and 
the high ridge which separates the tributaries of the 
St. Lawrence from the rivers falling into Hudson’s 
Bay, The northern limit terminates about 80° west 
Jongitude, where a line drawn due south to Lake 

emiscaming, on the Ottawa, separates the two 
Canadian provinces. The river just named forms 
the western boundary till it approacher Montreal, 
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whence a line drawn from it due south passes 
through Lake St. Francis, and extends for some 
space southward of the St. Lawrence. ‘The south. 
ern frontier is parallel to the whole course of that 
great river, at a distance of from fifteen to a hundred 
ad thirty miles, and is formed on the south by 
Chaleur Bay, New-Branswick, and the States of 
Maine, New-Hampshire, Vermont, and New-York. 
The precise limits, however, still remain dependant 
on the important territorial question now agitated 
between Great Britain and the United States.* 

‘This extensive province lies between 45° and 520 
north latitude, and between 57° 50’ and 80° 6 of 
west longitude, making thus about 950 miles in 
Jongth, and 490 in breadth. ‘The entire area is esti- 
mated by the best authorities at 205,863 square 
miles, of which not less than 3200 are supposed to 
consist of lakes and rivers. 

‘The northern part of this region consists through- 
out of a bold, rugged, and rocky territory, watered 
by almost innumerable streams and torrents, and 
diversified by many chains of small lakes. ‘The soil 
is generally unproductive, and no settlements have 
been attempted in any part of it; yet recent surveys 
have discovered various detached spots, imbosomed 
among the hills or on the banks of the rivers, that 
appear susceptible of high cultivation. ‘This de- 
scription of country comes down and borders upon 
the St. Lawrence, along its lower course, as high 
as Cape Tourment, only thirty miles below Quebec. 
It then recedes, and leaves between itself and the 
courses of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa, an exten- 
sive and generally fruitful plain, varying from fifteen 
to forty miles in breadth. Detached eminences and 
branches from the northern mountains serve only 
to variegate the surface, and give to ita more pietue 
Tesque appearance.t On the south of the St. Laws 


* Seo p. 68. + Bonchetto, vol. i, p. 173, 182, 
+ Lieutenant-colonel Bouchette considers this plain as ter- 
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rence there is a similar plain, not quite so spacious, 
Dut somewhat more fertile and beautiful. ‘The high 
Jands cover only a small portion of its surface, ex- 
cept in the most easter district of Gaspé, which 
presents throughout a rugged surface similar to that 
Of the opposite shore, though including a much 
larger proportion of good soil.* 

Lower Canada, by the census of 1881, the last 
that has been taken, contained a population of 
511,917. _Its present number of inhabitants is sup- 
posed to be not less than 660,000. ‘This province 
Js divided into three principal districts, Quebec, 
‘Trois Rivieres, and Montreal, and two small ones, 
Gaspé and St.Francis; which last, however, is so 
diminutive, and its townships so enclosed by those 
of Montreal and Trois Rivieres, that its subdivisions 
have been included within their counties. Quraec 
is divided into thirteen counties: Beauce, Bell 
chasse, Dorchester, Kamouraska, L'Islet, Lotbini 
Megantic, Montmorenci, Orleans, Portneuf, Quebec, 
Rimouski, and Saguenay. ‘These are subdivided into 
seventy-nine seigniories, twelve fiefs, and thirty 
eight townships. Population of this district in 1831, 
151,985. Mowraeat comprehends nineteen coun- 
ties: Acadie, Beuharnois, Berthier, Chambly, Lach- 
enaye, La Prairie, L’Assomption, Missisqui, Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, Richelieu, Rouville, St. Hyacinthe, 
Shefford, Stanstead (this county includes five towne 
ships of St. Francis), Terrebonne, ‘Two Mountains, 
Vaudreuil, and Verchéres. ‘These are subdivided 
into sixty-three seigniories, eight fiefs, and forty-five 
townships, besides fourteen others newly formed 
beyond the limits of the counties. ‘The district of 
Montreal had a population of 290,050 by the census 
inating, or, according t9 his order, commencing with the Gros 
willo Hitls on the Ottawa; but as the upper banks of that river 
are still more level than those of the St. Lawrence, that cluster 
Seemingly can only be considered a branch from the great northe 
fern range 

* Bouchotto. vol ip. 185, 261-290, 298-804, 324. 
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of 1831. Trois Rivierrs includes six counties 

Champlain, Drummond, Nicolet, St, Maurice, Sher- 
brooke, and Yamaska;’ subdivided into twenty-five 
seigniories, nine fiefs, and fifty-three townships 
population 56,570 in 1831. Drummond is partly, 
and Sherbrooke almost wholly, composed of town. 
ships belonging to St. Francis. Gaspé contair. 

only two counties, Bonaventure and Gaspé, com 
prising one seigniory, six fiefs, and ten townships 

population as above, 13,312. It may be observed, 
that large portions of the three prineipal districts, 
and, indeed, the most valuable part of 'Trois Riviéres, 
are situated on the south side of the river.* 

‘The subdivisions above stated, founded upon the 
feudal system, according to which the French set- 
tlers were established, is important to them as con 
nected with various judicial and political arrange- 
ments, but have little interest for the general reader. 

The district of Quebec oceupies the whole coast 
watered by the gulf and river of St. Lawrence, from 
the eastern limit of the colony to the mouth of the 
river St. Anne, about thirty miles below Trois Ri- 
viéres, and thence in a direct line to the northern 
boundary. ‘The greater part of this extensive sec 
tion belongs to the uncultivated portion of the coun. 
try, and presents a chaos of mountains, lakes, and 
torrents, tenanted only by wild beasts and a few 

andering Indians. At Cape Tourment, however, 
it begins to give place to a tract of a much more 
pleasing characters and though still traversed by 
tugged eminences, it contains much fertile land, 
which is described as being at once romantic and 
beautiful. 

In the midst of this fine landscape stands Quebec, 
the capital of British America. It is seated on a 
Promontory stretching out into the river, which, by 
means of it and Point Levi on the opposite side, is 
narrowed to about three quarters of a mile, though 


* Bouchette, vol. i, p. 175-181 
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immedintely below it spreads out into a wide basin 
Cape Diamond, the most elevated point of the city 
Carckoned by’an eminent traveller 1000 feet high; 
® proof of the fallacious nature of such estimates, 
a ore the more accurate observation of Bouchette 
fixes it at 345. Above a hundred feet lower is an 
elevated plain, on which are built the castle and the 
Syhole of what is termed the upper town. Thence 
2 perpendicular steep of above 200 feet descends to 
tho banks of the St. Lawrence; and in the narrow 
interval between this precipice and the river is the 
jower town, the crowded seat of business and ship- 
in 
PirBie scenery of Quebec and the surrounding coun- 
try is described by all travellers as rivalling in pic- 
turesque beauty the most favoured parts of the earth. 
The navigator who ascends the St. Lawrence, after 
he has passed the Isle of Orleans and entered the 
broad basin already mentioned, where he first comes 
jn sight of this capital, is struck with intense admi- 
vation, He sees its citadel crowning a lofty cliff, 
Hs castle and batteries overhanging a range of for- 
mnidable steps, the river crowded with numerous 
Vossels of every form and size, from the huge timber- 
Jatt to the bark canoe. ‘The fall of Montmorenci 
appears dashing its white foam slmost to the clouds 
anion each side is a long range of fertile and beau- 
fiful shore. On ascending Cape Diamond a still 
grander and more extensive panorama bursts upon 
his view, combining all the boldness of rude with 
the richness of cultivated nature. Up and down tho 
magnificent stream of the St. Lawrence is a reach 
Of more than forty miles, on which sails almost 
fnnumerable are in ceaseless movement. Below 
js the beautiful Isle of Orleans; while the opposite 
coast is diversified by a great variety of natural and 
cultivated scenery. ‘To the north appears the river 
St. Charles, winding amid fertile valleys and hills, 
with villages hanging on their sides; while the pros- 
pect is closed by a bold screen of mountains. Mr 
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Weld prefers the views from the upper town, where, 
though fewer objects are seen, they appear more 
distinct and brilliant. ‘This traveller, after visiting 
a great part of Europe and America, gives to then 
a preference over everything that he had observed 
on either continent. Mr M-Gregor considers thom 
similar, but much superior to those from the castles 
of Edinburgh and Stirling. 

Quebec, from its situation and the care with which 
it has been fortified, is a very strong town, and con- 
sidered the chief bulwark of British America. On 
the summit of the lofty headland just described 
stands the eitadel. The rock consists of gray gran- 
ite mixed with quartz crystals, and a species of dark. 
coloured slate. About forty acres are here covered 
with works, carried to the edge of the precipice, and 
connected by massive walls and batteries with the 
other defences of the place. ‘The main body of the 
fortress, however, consists of the upper town, whose. 
fortifications enclose a cirenit of about two miles and 
three quarters. ‘The face of the hill towards the 
river is so extremely precipitous, that it requires 
only a common wall to protect it, though the gate 
Jeading from the lower town is defended by heavy 
cannon, and the steep approach by Mountain-street 
is enfiladed and flanked by many guns of large cal. 
ibre. As the declivity towards the interior and the 
plains of Abraham does not presont the same abrupt 
face, but descends by successive ridges, it has been 
strengthened by a series of regular works, includin, 
ditch, covered way, and glacis, with some exterior 
defences to obstruct the approach of an enemy. It 
seems probable, therefore, that the place would hold 
out against any attack till the approach of the rigo- 
Tous winter should compel the assailants to raise 
the siege. 

‘The upper town, which these fortifications en. 
close, forms the chief part of Quebec, and the resi. 
dence of all the prineipal inhabitants not engaged 
in trade. “It 1s a tolerably handsome old-looking 
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town; the houses being mostly of stone, partly 
(oored with tin, ‘The streets are well paved, and 
ToGome instances macadamized, but they are much 
ia narrow, and the broadest does not exceed thirty- 
two feet. St. Louis-street, the almost exclusive 
fesidence of the fashionable circle, has been lately 
Raorned with several elegant mansions. | ‘The public 
fuildings are commodious and substantial, without} 
much pretension to architectural ornament. The 
Tastle of St. Louis, a large, plain, baroniallooking 
Gdifice, forms the dwelling of the governor. Itcom- 
prises space of four acres, once fortified ; but the 
Freat extension of the works has rendered its walls 
Siperfluous, and they are allowed to go to decay. 

rhe lower town is @ narrow, crowded range of 
buildings, extending along the base of the precipice. 
‘Phe spot on which it, stands is entirely the creation 
of hunan industry ; for originally the waves at high 
rater beat the very foot of the rock, Wharves, 
however, have been founded and carried out into the 
river, though nowhere farther than 240 yards; and 
on these streets have been erected. So limited, 
Sadeed, is the space, that the quarter beyond Cape 
Diamond communicates with the rest only by a path 
cut in many places through the solid rock. 

‘On the inland side of the fortress, stretching more 
than a mile into the interior, are the large suburbs 
of St. Roch and St. John. 

‘The society of Quebec is more gay and polished 
than is usual in colonial cities, where the pursuit of 
wealth forms too often the sole object of the inhab- 
Hants. Here, besides merchants, there are a num- 
ber of British civil and military officers, and a body 
of French noblesse, living on their domains. ‘These 
Gifferent classes do not, it is said, always thorough- 
lyamalgamate. The French, though often superior 
i manners and habits, arc in some degree disdained 
by the ruling people, which they do not well brook, 
‘Among the English themselves, the chief test of 
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rank is an introduction at the castle, without which 
Strangers will find themselves placed below those 
whom they would have been classed above in the 
mother country. 

‘The cultivated country northward of Quebec does 
ot extend far, being closely hemmed in by the range 
of mountains. “Immediately westward, in front of 
the fortifications, are the Plains of Abraham, memo- 
table as the scene whereon Quebec was gained by 
the gallant Wolfe, and whence only it ean be suc. 
cessfully assailed. ‘The summit, indeed, is 330 feet 
high, witich does all but command that loftiest pinna- 
ele on which Fort Diamond stands, As some secu- 
rity against this danger, four martello towers have 
been so placed as to range over the whole plain, 

Crossing the St. Charles, and going eastward, we 
Teach the Falls of Montmorenci, one of the most 
picturesque objects in all America. They do not, 
indeed, pour down that immense flood of water 
Which renders Niagara so wonderful; but the height 
is greater, being 240 feet, and the stream descends 
the whole of this vast steep in one white sheet of 
foam. It is received into avast basin, whence arise 
clouds of vapour that display the most brilliant tints 
of the rainbow. M. Bouchette imagines that even 
Switzerland, though it contains much loftier falls, 
has none which descend in so unbroken a mass. 
He overlooks, we think, the Staubach, whose 
stream, however, is less copious than that of Mont. 
morenci. In winter, when the falling waters con 
geal into icicles, these accumulate above each other, 
Ull they on some occasions swell to an amazing 
magnitude, and present a most curious spectacle, 

Beyond Montmorenci, the country, though some- 
what rugged, continues to be cultivated and even 
traversed by commodious roads. Here occur the 
villages of Chateau Richer and St. Anne, Imme. 
diately after, it is necessary to cross the precipitous 
mouniain forming Cape Tourment, about 1890 feet 
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high, and the commencement of a long series of 
similar heights, called “the Capes,” which render 
this part of the St. Lawrence grand but desolate. 

"The coast below Mal Bay becomes altogether 
wild and desolate, while 2 facing of sandhills to- 
wards the water renders its aspect still more dreary. 
‘This continues to the mouth of the river Saguenay, 
one of the boldest features in this remarkable coun- 
try. It has been traced upward only to Lake 
John, about 140 miles from its mouth. That ex- 

‘anse, estimated at 100 miles in circumference, was 
found by M. Bouchette receiving large rivers from 
various quarters ; but asto their sources and relative 
magnitude nothing certain is yet known, At some 
distance below, sixty miles from the mouth, the Bay 
des Has presents a magnificent harbour. capable of 
receiving the largest ships, and surrounded by vast 
tracts of fertile territory. ‘The Saguenay is navi- 
gable for vessels of great bulk two leagues above its 
junction with the Chicoutimi. About five miles 
farther down, the level character of its banks ceases, 
and, to the point where it falls into the St. Law- 
rence, they are bold, steep, and rocky, shooting up 
sometimes into precipitous cliffs 2000 feet high, 
thinly clad with fir, birch, and other trees of a 
northern climate, ‘The breadth, unless when. it 
spreads into small lakes. seldom exceeds half a 
mile; but the depth is very extraordinary, vary- 
ing from 600 to 900 feet. Upon joining the great 
river now mentioned, here eighteen miles broad, it 
changes for some space the direction of the stream; 
and presents the remarkable circumstance that while 
the St. Lawrence at this place is only 240 feot deep, 
the Saguenay, above the junction, approaches to a 
thousand. 

Below the Saguenay there is still a coast pertain. 
ing to Canada 665 miles in length, but of a very un- 
inviting description. The land gradually loses its 
lofly character, and at Pormeuf, forty miles farther 
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down, it presents only eminences of moderate ele- 
vation. Beyond the immediate border it is a deep 
swamp covered with moss; while the interior, ac- 
cording to the report of the Indians and Esquimaux, 
by whom alone it is traversed, is composed of rocky 
cliffs, and low hills scattered over barren plains, 
diversified with thick forests of stunted pines, and 
checkered with small lakes. 

Returning to Quebec, and surveying the part of 
the province above that capital, we discover an en- 
tirely different scene. ‘The bold range of the nor- 
thern mountains gradually disappear, and the coun- 
try, first diversified by varions eminences, afterward 
sinks into a level plain. ‘This territory is traversed 
by considerable rivers, fed by the mountains and 
lakes of the upper country, and flowing with a full 
and rapid current, ‘These are chiefly the Portneuf, 
the Jacques Cartier, and the St. Anne, of which the 
last is the largest, and at its mouth the boundary of 
the province begins. Generally, this region has a 
smiling appearance, comprising the concessions, or 
fiefs and seigniories held by the French Canadians, 
under regular though not very full cultivation; a 
considerable space being usually left in the rear, 
for the mere purpose of supplying timber and fuel. 
Closely following each other, they form almost one 
continued village, with neat churches at short dis- 
tances; a pleasing though not varied scene. 

The ‘district of Trois Rividres, extending from 
the mouth of the St. Anne to the upper part of Lake 
St. Peter, is less important and populous than the 
two others: yet it embraces a great extent of fertile 
land, though chiefly on the southern side of the St. 
Lawrence. ‘The principal town, bearing the appel- 
lation of the district, at the mouth of the St. 
Maurie, a large tributary stream, which, being di- 
vided by islands into three branches, at’first sup- 

* Bouchette, vol. i, p. 168, 169, 283-204, M‘Gregor, vol. iy 
p. 467-470. 
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rosed to be distinct, has given this name to the 
place. It was founded in 1618, in contemplation of 
Its becoming the main emporium of the fur-trade ; 
but since that traffic has been extended into the 
more remote regions of America, Montreal was 
found a much more convenient station, and has ab- 
sorbed it almost entirely. ‘The town, in 1825, con- 
tained 2463 inhabitants, and was supposed, in 1831, 
to have increased to about 4000. 

The rural districts of Trois Riviéres, so far as 
they lie northward of the St. Lawrence, form a con- 
tinuation of the same kind of territory, already de- 
scribed as stretching from Quebec, and in general 
flatter, and capable of more uniform cultivation. 
‘To the westward, especially in ascending the river, 
it presents a succession of flourishing settlements 
and gay villages, occurring every eight or nine miles. 

‘Phe district of Montreal, if not the most exten- 
sive in Lower Canada, is at least that which con- 
tains the greatest proportion of valuable land. 
Commencing at the western boundary of ‘Trois Ri- 
vidres, it extends along the St. Lawrence, but in 
that direction terminates where Upper Canada be- 
gins, not far above the capital. It shoots, however, 
a long branch up the Ottawa, embracing all the 
northern bank of that river, till it is bounded, along 
with the lower province, by Lake Temiscaming.* 

Montreal, the chief town in this district, though 
not ranking as a capital, is equal to Quebec in 
magnitude, and superior in commercial importance. 
Tis greatness is likely to increase, from its favour- 
able situation and the growing prosperity of Upper 
Canada, of which, as being the highest point of the 
St. Lawrence to which vessels of the first class 
can ascend, it must always continue the emporium. 


* Bouchette, vol. i, p. 209. Evans, Treatise on the Theory 
and Practice of Agriculture in Canada (Supplement, 1836), p- 
62. Reports of Canada Commissioners (Februnry, 1837), Ap 
enix to General, p. 3. 
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The site of this town does not present those bold 
and grand features which distinguish the Canadian 
metropolis, though its beauty can scarcely be sur- 
passed. ‘The river, in this finest part of its course, 
divides itself into two channels, enclosing an island 
thirty-two miles long and ten and a half broad, which 
forms one of the most favoured spots on’ earth. 
The soil, everywhere luxuriant, is cultivated like 
one great garden, to supply the inhabitants with 
vegetables and fruits. ‘These last are of the finest 
quality, and the apples especially are said to display 
that superiority which so remarkably distinguishes 
them in the New World, Although the island pos- 
sesses in general that level surface which fits it for 
a thorough cultivation, yet about a mile and a half 
northeast rises a hill 550 feet high, commanding a 
noble view over the fertile country, which is water- 
ed by the several branches and tributaries of the St. 
Lawrence, 

The city, built on the southern border of this fine 
island, is not crowded, like Quebec, into a limited 
space. which can alone be covered with streets and 
habitations. Tt has a wide level surface to extend 
over; so that even the older streets are of tolerable 
breadth, and several of them occupy its entire 
length. ’ The principal one, Rue Notre Dame, con- 
siderably exceeds half a mile in extent, and’ con- 
tains many of the chief public buildings.’ There is 
an upper and a lower town, though the difference 
of elevation is very slight; but the former is much 
the more handsome of the two. ‘The seven suburbs 
are not, as in the older eapital, detached and extra- 
neous, but on the same level, and immediately ad- 
jacent. ‘Their streets, continued in the direction 
of those in the body of the place, are regular, and 
display many handsome ho: The vicinity is 
adored with beautiful villas, 

Of the public edifices, the new Catholic Cathedral, 
completed in 1829, is undoubtedly the most splen- 
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aid, and is, in fact, superior to any other in British 
‘America. "Its style is a species of Gothic; it is 255 
feet six inches in length, und 134 feet six inches 
in breadth. ‘The flanks rise sixty-one feet above 
the terrace; and there are six towers, of which the 
three belonging to the main front are 220 feet high. 
It is faced with excellent stone, and roofed with tin. 
‘Phe principal window is sixty-four feet in height, 
and thirty-two broad. Qn the roof has been formed 
a promenade seventy-six feet by twenty, elevated 
120 feet, and commanding a most delightful view. 
The interior contains 1244 pews, equal to the ac- 
commodation of at least 10,000 persons. 

‘The harbour of Montreal dees not seen to have 
received all the attention which its importance mer- 
its. It is somewhat confined, and has no wharfage, 
though close to the bank in front of the town is a 
depth of fifteen fect, sufficient for the largest vessels 
which ascend to this point, Its chief disadvantage 
consists in two shoals, and in the rapid of St. Mary's, 
about a mile below, which vessels often find it dif- 
fieult to stem, Important improvements are now 
contemplated, and a grant for the purpose has even 
been voted by the legislature. 

Tn considering the rural districts of Montreal, so 
far as they extend northward of the St, Lawrence, 
we shall begin with the tract reaching down to the 
province of ‘Trois Riviéres. It presents an aspect 
similar to that of the whole coast from Quebec, but 
still more level, and also more fertile and populous. 
It forms one uninierrupted succession of flourishing 
settlements, with villages on a larger scale than in 
the lower districts.* 

“the portion of Montreal district on the St. Law- 
rence extends to Pointe au Baudet, fifty-five miles 
above the capital, where it meets the boundary ot 
Upper Canada, This tract, between the St. Law- 

















* Bouchotte, vol. t, v. 209-211, 232, 233, 
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rence and the Ottawa, forms the county of Vu 
dreuil; it is level, diversified only by a few gentle 
hills, and is also very fruitful. La Chine is about 
eight miles above Montreal, where the navigation is 
interrupted by the fail of St. Louis, to obviate which, 
the fine canal bearing its name has been erected, at 
an expense of about 657,000 dollars, 

‘The Otiawa province, extending about 350 miles 
along the northern bank of that great river, forms, as 
it were, a very extensive wing, detached from the dis- 
trict and from Lower Canada, while the upper prov. 
ince extends opposite to it along the southern bank. 
‘Thus the boundary between these two territories, 
which at first runs due north as soon as it strikes 
the Ottawa, stretches first northwest, and then al- 
most due west. ‘This extensive tract is as yet 
by no means occupied or improved in proportion to 
its natural capabilities. ‘The numerous obstacles to 
the navigation, though now in part removed, have 
doubtless greatly retarded its settlement, 

It now only remains to notice the part of Lower 
Canada southward of the St. Lawrence. ‘Though 
politically connected with the northern portion, it is 
So completely separated by the broad expanse of the 
river, and bears so distinct a character, that we fole 
low M, Bouchette's example in treating it separately, 
‘Though less extensive, and containing no large 
towns, it is in many districts equally fertile and well 
cultivated, and the cities are dependant on it for a 
large proportion of their supplies, 

‘The most valuable part of this tract is that at 
tached to the disitict of Montreal. It eonsists chi 
ly of a very extended plain, almost completely flat, 
except that some detached hills, shooting up to a 
consilerable height, diversify the surface. The 
Richelieu, the chief river, called also Sorel or 
Chambly, flows out of Lake Champlain, and is nave 
igable niore than half way up for steam-vessels not 
drawing more than four feet water, It cannot be 
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sompared with the St. Lawrence in grandeur; but 
in picturesque beauty few tracts can surpass this 
lovely plain, covered with fruitful fields, luxuriant 
meadows, smiling villages, and variegated by tow- 
ering peaks. ‘The soil throughout is generally of 
such exuberant fertility, that it bears the appellation 
of the granary of Lower Canada. 

‘The portion of this southern district which belongs 
to Trois Riviéres is watered by fine rivers, The 
St, Francis, from a lake of the same name, flows 
due north, and, after traversing many fruitful dis- 
tricts, falls into Lake St. Peter. ‘The Nicolet falls 
into the St, Lawrence, a short distance above Trois 
Rividres, and supplies the means of a great inter- 
course with that place. The Becancour has falls, 
said to be nearly equal in beauty to those most ad- 
mired in Lower Canada. Though this district is al- 
most entirely rural, there are villages near the 
mouths of the rivers; none, however, of much con- 
sequence.* 

‘The whole tract along the St. Lawrence and the 
Richelieu, extending inward from the bank eight or 
ten miles, has been granted in seigniories, formed 
into concessions, and cultivated to a considerable ex- 
tent, though many tracts in the rear still remain cov- 
‘ered by the original forests. But a large territory in 
the interior, reaching to the American frontier, and 
situated along the smaller rivers, had totally escaped 
the attention of these original colonists; though, 
notwithstanding occasional swamps, it forms one of 
the finest portions of Lower Canda, Instead of the 
flat plain which borders the great rivers, it presents 
an undulating surface, finely wooded and diversified 
by numerous streamlets, which render it particularly 
well adapted to pasturage. The climate is some- 
what milder than in the vicinity of Montreal, while 
it has the advantage of being healthy, and altogether 

Bonchette, vol. i, p. 209-308, 950. Commissioners’ Re 
‘Appendix to Genera, p. 1, 2 
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free from the ague, which inflicts various parts of 
the upper province, 

‘The tracts on this side of the river belonging to 
the district of Quebec embrace a great extent of 
coast; but the settlements do not extend far into the 
interior. The possession of a portion, too, amount- 
ing to 6,400,000 acres, is still under discussion with 
the United States.* The aspect of the territory, as 
compared with the western, is decidedly bold and 
hilly, though not mountainous, as on the opposite 
shore. ‘This territory is watered by numerous riv- 
ers, full and rapid, though, from being closely hem- 
med in by high land on the south, they have not so 
Jong a course as those farther west, The principal 
are the Chaudiére, Du Sud, St. Anne, Ouelle, Green 
River, Rimouski, Great Mitis, and Matane, 

‘The tract watered by the Chandiére, the largest of 
these rivers, is hilly and broken, the soil light, and 
in some places stony, yet, on the whole, fertile; and 
the vicinity of the capital has led to its careful cul- 
tivation. ‘Itderives very great advantages also from 
the Kennebeck road leading from Quebec to Boston, 
and completed in 1830, by whieh its agricultural pro- 
duce is conveyed to a good market, and large sup- 
plies of live stock transported. ‘The fall on the 
Chaudiére forms one of the most picturesque objects 
in America. If it does not equal the grandeur of 
Niagara and Montmorenci, it possesses features 
more interesting than either. ‘The river is here 
narrowed to the breadth of betweer 300 and 400 
feet, and the height does not exceea 130. It de- 
scends, too, not in one continuous sheet, but is bro- 
ken by projecting rocks into three channely_vhich, 
however, unite before reaching the basin velow. 
Nothing, therefore, is on the same great scale as in 
its two rivals ; yet it surpasses both in the magnifi- 
cent forests by which it is overhung, whose dark fo. 


* Seo page 68. 
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fage, varied and contrasted by the white foam of 
the cataracts, produces the most striking effects. 
‘hese are heightened by the deep and hollow sound 
of the waters, and the clouds of spray, which, when 
{lumined by the sun, exhibit the most brilliant vari- 
ety of prismatic colours. A suecession of rapids 
for some space upward displays a continuation of 
the same bold and beautiful scenery. 

For 2 considerable space below the Chandiére, 
the shores of the St. Lawrence continue fine and 
wel. cultivated. ‘The river Du Sud, in particular, 
about thirty-five miles from Quebec, traverses a 
plain so level and fruitful as almost to dispute with 
The Richelieu the fame of being the granary of Low- 
er Canada, About ninety miles below Quebec, K: 
mouraska, the most frequented watering-place in 
Canada, has risen to great importance. _Visiters are 
attracted by the salubrity of the air and the fine 
scenery. 

Below Kamouraska, the country is diversified by 
more abrupt eminences, while population and cul- 
ture become more limited. 

‘The least improved portion of this section of Low- 
er Canada is the district of Gaspé. It forms an ex- 
tensive peninsula, having on the north the river, and 
‘onthe east the gulf, af St. Lawrence: on the south, 
the Bay of Chaleur, penetrating deeply into the land, 
separates it from New Brunswick. Gaspé, having 
thus a circuit of about 350 miles of coast, enjoys & 
favourable position for fishery, which has hitherto 
been the chief employment of its inhabitants. The 
fishery is chiefly of cod, carried on by open boats, 
with the aid of a few larger vessels. Since 1815, 
the timber trade has become an important resource. 

Having thus taken a general survey of Lower 
Canada, we proceed to speak of the Upper Province. 
Upper Canada comprehends an extensive range of 
territory, considered till lately a mere appendage to 
the Lower Province, but now fast rivaling it in 
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wealth and population. Its eastern boundary, ag 
defined by the proclamation of 1781, is a line drawn 
from the St. Lawrence, a little above Montreal, due 
north to the Ottawa, and then along that river to 
Lake Temiscaming. ' Thence it again stretches due 
horth to the mountainous border of the Hudson's 
Bay territory, whieh forms the northern limit. On 
the south it has the winding shores of Lakes Onta. 
rio, Erie, Huron, and Superior, with the channels 
connecting them, and generally ranked as portions 
of the great stream of the St. Lawrence. On the 
other side of this water-boundary is the territory of 
the United States. ‘The western limit is much more 
vague, being. by the proclamation just mentioned, 
merely stated to be that of * the country commonly. 
called or known by the name of Canada.” M. Bow. 
chette seems to adhere most closely to established 
ideas, when he fixes it at the head of the streams 
which fall into Lake Superior, and thus extends it 
to about 117° west longitude. 

This extensive province consists almost through- 
out of one uniform plain. In all the settled and 
surveyed portion, at least, there is searcely an emi 
nence deserving the name even of a hill; th~ngh it is 
traversed by two ridges of considerable extent, 
which decidedly mark the different levels of the 
country. ‘The prineipal one passes through nearly 
its whole length from southeast to northwest, sep- 
arating the waters which fall into the St. Lawrence, 
and the lakes from those which are tributary to the 
Ottawa. ‘The highest point is supposed. to be the 
Breatest elevation of the Ridean Canal, about forty 
miles north of Kingston. It is 290 feet above the 
Ottawa at Bytown, but only 160 higher than the 
level of Lake Ontario, ‘owards these opposite 
limits the surface descends at the rate of only about 
four feet in the mile, exhibiting to the eye ne sen- 
sible departure from a complete plain. ‘The high 
ground, however, after passing the limits of settle. 
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ment, about eighteen miles northward of Lake Bal- 
gam, becomes connected with a somewhat loftier 
Tange, Which coutinues in nearly the same direction 
beyond Lakes Huron and Superior, till it joins the 
mountainous frontier of the Hudsou’s Bay territory 

‘The other ridge begins near the eastern extremity 
of Ontario, to whici it runs nearly parallel, and pro- 
ceeds in the same direction to a point about twenty- 
four miles northwest from ‘Toronto, where it sep- 
arates the tributaries of that lake from those of Hu- 
ron, It now turus to the southeast, and, running be- 
tween Ontario and Erie, crosses the Niagara, form~ 
ing its stupendous fails, and terminating on the 
Genesee, in the United States territory. Although 
no part of it can aspire to the appellation of mount- 
ain, it has a more sensible elevation than the former 
ridge, and even rises into sume bold heights. 

‘The whole of this territory is estimated to con- 
tain about 141,000 square miles, or nearly three 
times the extent of England. ‘The only portion, 
however, that is yet surveyed or at all settled, is 
that bounded by the eastern coast of Lake Huron, 
anda line drawa thence to the Ottawa. This is 
estimated by M. Bouchette to contain about 33,000 
square miles, or 21,000,000 acres.* 

Upper Canada, down to the period when it was 
conquered by Britain, was in a very wild and unre- 
claimed condition. With the exception of the small 
location on the banks of the Detroit, it contained 
only detached posts at great distances, formed for 
military defence and the prosecution of the fur-trade. 
Aller the peace of 1763, when the possession of it 
was confirmed to this country, a proclamation was 
issued, fixing allotments of kind to reduced officers 
and discharged soldiers. These grants, however, 
appear to have been sought chiefly in the vicia- 
ity of the capitals and cultivated districts, and to 





* Boucliette, vol. i, p. 64-71. 
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havi axarcely at all extended into the great forest 
domain. 

‘The real settlement of Upper Canada took place 
in 1783, at the close of the first American war. At 
that time not only a large body of troops were dis- 
banded, but many inhabitants of the United States, 
who had adhered to Britain during this unfortunate 
contest, sought refuge within her colonies; and as 
these last were generally in a state of great desti- 
tution, the government jell disposed to treat. them 
liberally, and afford the utmost possible compeusa- 
tion for their losses and sufferings, With this view, 
the whole land along the St. Lawrence above the 
French settlements, and also on Lake Ontario, to 
and around the Bay’of Quinté, for the space of 160 
miles, was formed into townships, originally entitled 
First, Second, Third, but to which regular names 
were afterward attached. These settlers were 
termed the United Empire Loyalists ; and not only re- 
ceived an ample supply of land, but farming utensils, 
building materials, and subsistence for two years. 
A farther engagement was made, that every member 
of their families, on attaining the age of twenty- 
one, should have a fresh donation of 200 acres; a 
Promise which has been strictly fulfilled. Military 
grants were at the same time bestowed, at rates 
varying from 5000 for a field officer to 200 for a 
Private soldier. ‘These new occupants, many of 
whom had been accustomed to agricultural labour, 
and even to the improvement of forest land, soon 
produced a wonderful change, and converted a great | 
extent of wilderness into fruitful fields. On the site 
of Fort Frontenac was founded Kingston, which 
gradually rose into a place of importance "At the 
same time, other emigrants, in consideration of local 
hakits and attachments, were settled upon the Nie 
agara channel, and upon that part of the Detroit not 
previously oceupied. 

{n 1791 Upper Canada had attained to such im 
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rtanco, that, when Mr. Pitt determined to bestow 
pofonstitution on the colony, he formed this part 
jnto a separate government, giving to it the name 
of Upper, and to the early settled-districts that 
or Lower Canada, ‘The former was not suppo- 
Sea, after all, to contain at that time above 10,000 
Fihabitants. General Simcoe, however, in 1794, 
Founded the town of York, which was fixed on as 
the seat of gavernment, and made the most strenu- 
ous efforts to encourage colonists to settle in the 
neighbourhood. ‘They came in cousiderable num- 
bers, though chiefly from the United States. 
was not till 1803 that, through the exertions of Col. 
Gnel Talbot, emigration from Britain was com 
menced on any large scale. ‘The result of these 
measures was, that in 1811 the country was found 
to contain about 9623 persons paying taxes. By a 
careful examination in regard to the most populous 
township, Mr. Gourlay estimated the tax-payers at 
one eighth of the entire population, which, on this 
rinciple, must have amounted to about 77,000. A 
Yast additional impulse, however, was given at the 
close of the last war, in consequence of the low rate 
of profit and wages, and the difiiculty of finding em- 
ployment at home, ‘The attention, first of the lac 
Pouring, then of the middling class, and finally of 
the government, was thus forcibly drawn to the re- 
lief which might be obtained by removal to a new 
country, where the means of subsistence were abun- 
dant. ‘These motives have attracted a continued 
succession of emigrants, both individually and in 
bodies, by whom the population of the province has 
been most rapidly augmented. In 1824, a series 
of returns, called for by Parliament, showed the 
number to be 151,097. In 1828 a similar census 
roduced 185,626, At the end of 1832 the amount 
ad risen to 296,000, and in 1835 to 336,000. It may 
be observed, too, that these returns are understood 
tobe extremely defective, and the omissions numer 
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ous; probably, therefore, the actual population of 
Upper Canada may not fall materially short of 
400,000, 

Upper Canada enjoys a climate considerably mild- 
zr than that of the lower province. The great wa- 
ter-communication, along which it extends, streteh- 
es upward from Montreal in a southwestern direction 
till it reaches nearly the latitude of New-York. M. 
Bouchette has given a comparative table, from which 
it appears, that in the year 1820, the mean annual 
heat was six and a half degrees higher than in the 
other province, ‘The extremes, also, are less se- 
yere; for while the mean of the four winter months 
is from thirteen to seventeen degrees higher, that 
of July and August is a litle lower. Nor do the 
seasons follow each other so abruptly as at Quebec ; 
and hence a certain interval occurs between winter 
and summer. In return for these advantages, the 
weather is observed to be more variable, and there 
are only two months in which sleighing or sledge- 
travelling over the hard snow can be practised. 
Ague, too, more especially in the newly-settled dis- 
tricts, though not fatal, is distressing and debilita~ 
ting. ' But the mildness of the climate affords to the 
farmer the important advantage that he can sow 
wheat in autumn, which thus attains a quality su- 
perior to that of the spring-grown grain, hither- 
to aloue reared in other paris of British America. 
‘The opportunity of cultivating the finer fruits is 
a less momentous, though a very agreeable circum- 
stance, 

The soil of Upper Canada, at least within the 
present range of settlement, bears a very superior 
character, Its fertility, indeed, as will’ presently 
appear, is not so uniform as has sometimes been 
represented; yet there is probably no tract of equal 
extent in the temperate zone with which it may not 
be advantageously compared. It is nowhere mount- 
amous, nor, with very few exceptions, is it rocky. 
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Considerable tracts are Tight and sandy, but few so 
much so as to be absolutely barren. “The produc- 
tiveness of the country appears to be chiefly inter- 
rupted by swamps, which cover a large space, both 
jn the most eastern and most western districts.* 

Upper Canada is divided into eleven districts, sub- 
divided into twenty-six counties and six ridings, 
which altogether comprise 277 townships. In de- 
scribing this province, we shall follow the example 
of M. Bouchette, in dividing it into three great por- 
tions, the Eastern, the Central, and the Western. 
We must nevertheless dissent from him so far as to 
attach the Midland District to the central part, 
where it appears to us clearly placed by nature. 
‘The eastern division will then contain the territory 
between the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa ; the cen 
tral will have its base on Lake Ontario, and extend 
north towards the latter of these rivers, without, 
however, at all approaching it as to actual settle- 
ment. ‘The western division composes an extensive 
peninsula, nearly enclosed by Ontario, Erie, St. 
Slain, and Huron, anu the channels by which these 
lakes are connected. 

‘The eastern division, then, consists of four dis- 
tricts: Bastern and Johnstown on the St. Lawrence, 
Ottawa and Bathurst on the Ottawa. In comprised 
in 1835 a population of 87,380. It is well watered, 
not only by the two great rivers, but by several im- 

ortant tributaries, of which the largest fall into the 

tiawa. ‘The Petite Nation, rising only about five 
miles from the St. Lawrence, near Johnstown, trav- 
erses the territory in a line nearly due northeast. 
‘The Rideau, the Mississippi (quite distinet from the 

‘eat cenitral river of that name), and the Madawaska, 
Tise in the Midland District, and flow in an easterly 
direction till they reach the Ottawa. ‘The only im 
Canada, vol iy p. 8+ 
88, 89, 108-116, 237 











+ Gourlay’s Statistical View of Upper 
14, 139, 170, 222, Bouchette, vol. i p. 7 
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portant tributary to the St. Lawrence is the Ganan- 
oqui, which fails into it near Lansdown. 

‘The soil of this part of Canada has been some- 
what variously reported, but appears, on the whole, 
hot so uniformly good as in the more western dis 
tricts. Considerable tracts are sandy, some are 
marshy, and others are broken and rocky. ‘There 
is not wanting, however, a very fair proportion of 
fine land. ‘The climate being inore northerly than 
on the upper course of the river, is not so mild, and 
the summers are shorter; yet, even in these re- 
spects, it has the advantage of Lower Canada. It 
has also the benefit of being near Montreal, where 
agricultural commodities can be readily turned into 
money ; and the produce of the dairy, with vegeta- 
bles, fruits, and other articles, which’ elsewhere can 
be raised only for home use, find a value in that 
market. There is an easy conveyance to it by the 
rivers, though the roads ini the inland townships are 
very defective. Its progress, however, has been 
particularly retarded by large and improvident grants 
to American loyalists, disbanded officers and sol- 
diers, or favourites of the ruling powers. Many of 
these have altogether neglected their lots, and few 
have turned them to account with that active and 
improving spirit which has animated the recent 
classes of British emigrants. ‘The military settlers, 
it is said, generally showed themselves incapable 
of the persevering labour necessary to bring wild 
land into a productive state, and took the first op- 
portunity of selling their allotments. Hence its 
progress, though great and rapid, has not equalled 
that of the western districts, towards which the tide 
of immigration has been chiefly directed. 

The central portion, which we consider as con 
sisting of the Midland, Newcastle, and Home di 
triets, has its base upon the northern shores of Lake 
Ontario, whence it extends towards the Ottawa; 
but, long before reaching that boundary, which, from 
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the direction of the stream, becomes more and more 
iSvant, every trace of settlement disappears, amid 
Gne vast and pathless forest. ‘This forms by far the 
onyat extensive part of Upper Canada, and from its 
abundance of fertile land is extremely valuab! Till 
ar jate, however, it was the least occupied, being 
Sowhere cultivated but in the vicinity of the govern- 
Tont stations. The eastern was nearer to Lower 
Ganada, while the western possessed great facilities 
for the fur-trade, with which view chiefly this upper 
‘uarter was in early times resorted to. But the tide 
Gr immigration which has lately flowed into Canada 
fas directed itself, in a great degree, towards this 
tentral district. It was found more fruitful and much 
Jess occupied than the eastern, while it has a near- 
we narket for its agricultural produce than the west- 
ern. Its increase, accordingly, within the last fife 
teen years, has been astonishing. The population 
jn 1817 is estimated by Mr, Gourlay at 27,753; in 
Teed it had risen to 53,600; in 1832 to 115,604; and 
jn 1835 to 124,473. Tt is watered by the Moira, 
Trent, and other rivers of some magnitude. | This 
Jast ig connected with a chain of important lakes, 
Mr the head of which is the large one named Simcoe. 
These waters afford considerable accommodation to 
the colonists; though they flow from too short a 
Gistance to afford an adequate conveyance if culti- 
Gation were to stretch much farther northward.* 
Kingston, in the county of Frontenac, in the Mid- 
Jand District, was the original capital of Upper Can- 
ada, and, even after the transference of the seat of 
government to Toronto, continued the most flourish: 
fog, till the agricultural colonies formed in the west 
gave to the latter the pre-eminence. It is advan- 
Eigeously builton the site of Fort Frontenac, at the 
junction of the St. Lawrence with Lake Ontario ; a 
Josition which has raised it to considerable impor- 
+ Bovchette, vol. i, p: 108. Gourlay, vols ii p. 464, 469, 497 
Tables, 1832, p. 9. 
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tance as the main entrepot between the lower and 
upper province. Barks of from 80 to nearly 200 
tons carry on an active intercourse with Toronto, 
Niagara, and other places on the lake; and magnifi- 
cent steam-vessels convey passengers to and from 
those places. About half a mile distant is a low 
peninsula ending in Point Frederic, which, with an- 
other parallel one terminating in Point Henry, en- 
closes Navy Bay, the depot for the maritime arma- 
ment formed during the late war. On its western 
side is adockyard, with other accommodations ; and 
in this inland station were built some of the largest 
ships in the British navy. The town in 1833 con- 
tained 4196 inhabitants. 

York, in the county of the same name, in the Home 
District, and which has now assumed the Indian 
name of Toronto, is the official capital of Upper Can- 
ada, the residence of the governor, the seat of the 
courts of justice, and the place where the Parliament 
assembles. No town in the province has made so 
rapid a progress. In 1793 M. Bouchette saw the 
spot covered with dense and trackless forests, on 
the border of which stood one solitary wigwam. | In 
1794 the town was founded, and in ‘a few years at- 
tained a considerable magnitude. It remained long 
inferior to Kingston, and in 1831 was supposed to 
contain only 4000 inhabitants. ‘The great improve 
ment, however, of the western districts, and the e: 
tensive sales of land made there, both by govern 
ment and the Canada Company, have now rendered 
it every way the more important place; and by thet 
Jast accounts its population had risen to 9500. ‘The 
streets are spacious, and regularly disposed at right 
angles. ‘The harbour is formed by a long narrow 
peninsula, enclosing a circular basin about a mile 
anda half in diameter, affording spacious and secure 
accommodation for shipping. 

‘The Western Section of Upper Canada, though 
Jess extensive than those just described, possesses 
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such advantages of soil, climate, and situation as ren- 
ders it fully equal to them in value and importance 

Tt consists of along irregular peninsula, enclosed by 

successive portions of the great lake and river chain 

‘of Canada. This boundary, beginning with the west- 
em shore of Lake Ontario, is continued by the Niag- 
ara channel, Luke Erie, the Detroit, Lake and Riv 
er St. Clair, and the southern and part of the eastern 
shoré of Lake Huron, It terminates a littie beyond 
Goderich, whence, stretching across to Luke Onta~ 
rio, it is met by the Home District and the Indian 
territory. Its surface is singularly level, scarcely 
containing any eminence that deserves to be called 
a hill, except in the ridge already described as run- 
hing in a circuitous line from the neighbourhood of 
"Poronto to Niagara. Even its heights seldom ex- 
ceed 100, and never 350 feet, Besides that no part 
is very distant from the grand line of water-commu- 
nication, several fine rivers traverse the interior, 
‘The most considerable is the Thames, which, rising 
in the London District, and running westward about 
150 miles through a fine country, falls into Lake St. 
Clair. It is navigable for large vessels to Chatham, 
fifteen miles up, and for boats nearly to its source. 
Parallel to it on the north, though with a shorter 
course of not more than 100 miles, is Big Bear Creek, 
which throws itself into one of the branches of the 
river St. Clair, Next to the Thames in magnitude 
1s the Ouse, rising in the Home District, and flow- 
ing in an opposite direction southeast, till, by a very 
serpentine course, it reaches Lake Erie. It is navi- 
gable for schooners about. twenty-five miles above 
its mouth, and considerably higher for boats. The 
Welland or Chippeway, nearly parallel to it, runs 
into the Niagara after a course of only fifty miles; 























but this river has become important on account of 


the canal cut from it to Ontario on one side and Erie 
on the other, which has obviated those obstructions 
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by which the navigation of the Niagara channel 1s 
rendered impracticable. 

‘The soil of this extensive tract is almost entirely 
alluvial, consisting of a black or yellow loam, some- 
times mixed with sand, and covered with a thick 
stratum of vegetable mould. The forests are dense, 
but not, as in other quarters, entirely uninterrupted ; 
opening rather, in some places, into wide prairies 
or expanses of natural meadow. ‘The country has 
by sanguine writers been described as everywhere 
luxuriantly fertile ; and though minwe surveys have 
discovered light and sandy tracts of considerable 
extent, there is, perhaps, scarcely a spot on the 
globe which it may not ‘rival. The climate of a 
country situated between the 42d and 45th parallels 
ought io be that of the south of France; but, in con- 
sequence of a peculiarity in the American continent, 
this does not procure an exemption from several 
months of frost and snow. Still its winter is con- 
siderably shorter, and its summer longer than in any 
other part of Upper Canada. 

Such advantages drew the attention of European 
settlers to this quarter earlier than from its distance 
might have been expected, and portions of it were 
bronght into cultivation when the rest of Upper 
Canada was a wilderness. 'The French, when form- 
ing stations for the fur-trade at its western extrem- 
ity, were tempted by the fertile banks of the De- 
troit, between Lakes Erie and St. Clair, and estab- 
lished a number of seigniories similar to those on 
the St. Lawretice in Lower Canada, At the end of 
the great American contest, a number of disbanded 
troops or banished loyalists, who, in the course of 
military operations, had become acquainted with 
the Niagara district, or to whose former residence 
and habits it was congenial, accepted grants in it, 
In 1802, Colonel Talbot, having formed the plan of 
a settlement on the most central part of the north- 
em coast of Lake Erie, obtained from government a 
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grant of 100,000 acres, on condition of locating 
Srifjer upon every 200; which condition he has 
Setcessfully fulfilled. From these causes the pop- 
ulation in 1817 had attained to the estimated. number 
of 34,287, which in 1824 had risen to 55,200, in 1832 
to 101,605, and in 1835, to 124,628." 

This part of Canada is divided into four districts = 
Gore, London, Niagara, and Western. 

‘With respect to climate, Canada exhibits, in many 
particulars, a striking dissimilarity to Europe. In 
Pep rst place, the temperature is much lower under 
the same latitude ; and this remark applies to the 
whole of North America. Thus Quebec, in 46° 
49/ N., has also the same latitude with Nantes in 
47° 13". Yet the mean annual temperature of the 
former is 41°749; of the latter, 54°68°, a difference of 
Kearly 13°. Bdinburgh and’ Copenhagen, though 
score than 6° fasther north than Quebec, exceed it in 
mean annual heat, the one by 6°, the other by 4°44 

“The next distinction is the great difference in the 
temperature of winter and summer; the cold of the 
wre and the heat of the other being much more in- 
tense than in those countries where the annual mean 
ihe same. While the medium temperature of 
Minter at Nantes is about 40°46, at Quebec it is 
118°; but that of summier is nearly identical; at 
the first 68°54, at the second 68:00°. Nay, ‘the 
trean of the hottest month, which at Nantes is 
70°52, at Quebec is 73.402. ‘The summer of this 
last, when compared to that of Edinburgh, is almost 
tropical, exceeding it by ten degrees, and in the hots 
test month by fourteen. Even in London the heat 
rarely attains 83°; whereas in Canada, during July, 
To yiges occasionally 20° higher.f These great 





© Bouchotte, vol ii. p- 108, 92-96. Gourlay, vol. it, p. 299 
357, 406, 455. "Picken, p. 177 

} Soe ‘hanle by Professor Jamieson, in Murray’ 
dia of Geography, p. 164. 
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heats, however, leave the average still much lower 
than in European places under the same latitude, 

We do not intend to enter here into any discussion 
of the theories formed on this subject, none of which 
seem yet to be fully established. The influence of 
the winds, which blow chiefly from the northwest, 
over a vast expanse of frozen continent ; the position 
of the adjacent ocean, filled with fields aud islands 
of ice, detached from the arctic shores; the uneul- 
tivated state of the soil, covered with vast forests 
and swamps; these have been the chief causes as- 
signed for so remarkable a differenc 

There prevails a general opinion that, since Brit- 
ish America has been partially cleared and cultivated, 
the extremes of both summer heat and winter cold 
have been sensibly mitigated. Others, however, 
maintain that the variations are casual and tempo. 
rary, and that the changes referred to lave as yet 
taken place on too small a scale to produce any 
marked effect, 

The prevailing winds in Canada are the northeast, 
northwest, and southwest. the first, blowing from 
the ocean, brings rain, snow, and tempest; the sec- 
ond, from a vast extent of frozen land, is dry and 
intensely cold; the last, from warmer regions, is 
mild and agreeable. In ‘the height of summer the 
air is often quite still, the sky brightly clear, and the 
rays of the sun beat fiercely upon the earth. ‘The 
nights at this season are beautifully transparent, 

Great and sudden transitions from heat to cold also 
characterize this region. ‘These are, af course, pro- 
duced by changes of wind, occasioning a rapid tra 
sition from the one to the other of those extremes to 
which the whole continent is liabl The tropical 
countries being equally warm in the New as in the 
Old World, the hot and cold cli nates are in the former 
nearer to each other, and more apt to come into 
collision. ‘These sudden changes have the effect of 
rendering every kind of atmospheric agitation, and 
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more especially thunder and lightning, peculiarly 
yiolent, 

"The order of the seasons also varies materially 
from that which prevails in Europe. ‘The absence 
of spring is generally incident to climates where the 
winter is very long and severe. ‘The moderate heat 
of the advaitcing season appears absorbed in the 
process of converting the snow and ice into a liquid 
State, and can thus act only imperfectly upon the 
atmosphere. By the time this change is accom- 
plished, the sun’s rays have become powerful, and 
the summer is established. Scarcely 1s the ground 
cleared of snow when vegetation breaks forth, not 
gradually, as with us, bat with almost preternatural 
Tapidity. ‘The months of June, July, and August 
are intensely hot, and bring all the crops to aspeedy 
maturity. Autumn, which, according to some wri- 
ters, does not exist in America, is described by oth- 
ers as the most agreeable of all the seasons. In 
September and October the days are warm, but the 
mornings and evenings cool and agreeable; and the 
foliage, assuming the varied autumnal tints, presents 
an enchanting picture. In November, when frost 
js about to set in, 2 grateful interval usually occurs 
of what is termed the Indian summer. A delightful 
Warmth is then felt through the air, while a thin 
and beautiful haze covers the face of nature." No 
rational account appears to have been yet given of 
this phenomenon; for the Canadian theory, that it is 
produced by the smoke of distant prairies fired by 
the Indians, is unworthy of refutation. We cannot 
help suggesting, that all the waters, here so abun- 
dant, are then undergoing the process of conversion 
from a fiuid into a solid form; in the course of 
which they must necessarily give out in large quan- 
tities the calorie which held them in a state of fluid~ 

* Bouchette, voli, p. 399, 340-344, M'Grogor, vol. ix p- 
123-135. Howison, p. 243-245. Gouriay, vol, i, pe Hil-i44. 
Darvy, p. 421-431. 
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ity. Heat thus developed will naturally be accom. 
panied with thin mist, which is, in fact, usually seen 
rising from the surface of a newly-frozen stream.* 

‘The winter of Lower Canada Commences in the 
end of November, and lasts five months, or till the 
close of April. In the southern parts of the upper 
province it is nearly two months shorter. ‘This pe- 
riod, which, in our conceptions, appears so dreary, 

to the Canadian a season of cheerfulness and en- 
joyment. Warm clothing and due precaution secur 
hii against any dangerous or even painful effect 
from the extreme cold. As the country is easily 
traversed in every direction by light carioles, large 
parties assemble, and enliven the gloom of the year 
by festivity and Social intercourse. 

It might have been expected that the excessive 

rigour of the climate, more especially its extremes 
and sudden changes, would have been peculiarly try- 
ing to the human constitution. Experience, on the 
contrary, has established its decided salubrity. ‘The 
countries, too, in which the cold is most severe, and 
the contrasts greatest, are found the healthiest. 
Hence Lower is more salubrious than Upper Cana- 
da, and the latter than the United States. It is true, 
at the same time, that diseases originating in cold, 
such as rheumatism and pulmonary consumption, are 
he most common ; and it is remarkable, that over 
all America the teeth are subject to early decay. 
The Upper Province suffers from intermittent fever, 
hough not so severely as the countries farther south; 
tis distressing and weakening, but seldom fatal. 


* Unfortunately for the ingenious theory here advanced, thi 
yeculiar state of the atmosphere, so common for a few weeks 
fn autumn, is not limited to portions of the country where the 
waters are overabtindant, but is equally experienced throughout 
fhe United States.——Am. Kea. 

+ Bouchette, wo. i, p.343, 344,409. Howison, p.243. Back 
rroods of Canada (1Si10, London, 1836), p. 206 

+ Bouchette, vol. i.,p- 344. M'Gregor, vol. 
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‘Phe aetion of the climate upon agricultural pro- 
juctions is more favourable in these countries than 
i ot"ers which have the same mean tempera- 
jue. The intense heat even of the short summer 
Fipeus corn and fruits which will not thrive in re~ 
uous where the same warmth is more equally dis- 
(ributed throughout the year. ‘Thus Quebec agrees 
in mean annual temperature with Christiania; yet 
wheat, scarcely ever attempted in Norway, is the 
staple of Lower Canada, The upper province near- 
ly coincides with the north of England; yet the 
grape, the peach, and the melon come to as much 
perfection asin their native soil.* Even rice is found 
growing wild.t In this respect British America 
Seems not to fall much short of Enropean countries 
under the same latitude. Its winter-cold, at the 
same time, enables it to combine the products of 
the northern with those of the southern temperate 
climates. By the side of the fruits above mention- 
ed flourish the strawberry and the raspberry :¢ while 
she evergreen pines are copiously intermingled with 
the oak, the elm, and others of ampler foliage. The 
woods are filled with the rich fur-bearing animals that 
belong to an arctic climate. The only difficulty is 
found with such agricultural productions as, under 

| milder skies, are improved by wintering in the soil. 
‘Autumn wheat, for example, has not yet succeeded 
in Lower Canada; and several of the more delicate 
artificial grasses have failed. ‘The farmer likewise 
miffers inconvenience from the short interval in 
which all his operations of sowing, reaping, and 


+ Our author is certainly under @ mistake here, Although. 
hese fruits will grow, and sometimes mature in Upper Canada, 
they are always very inferior in size and flavour to those pro 
duced in more southern latstudes—Am, Ed. 

'f This is believed to be a different piant, however, from that 
usually cultivated for its grain, Perhaps the oryzepsis cf botany 
ar plant resembling ice.—Am. Fi 

J Bouchette, vo.. 4, p. 338. Backwoods, p. 143, 144. 
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harvesting must be completed, while he is left with- 
out occupation during the long remainder of the 
ayear 

Before closing this general view of Canada, it may 
hw necessary to introduce some notice of the ques- 

tion whieh has arisen between Britain and the Uni 
ted. States respecting their common boundaries. 
‘The vague terms often used in treaties have given 
rise to disputes and difficulties: but it is soldom, as 
in the present instance, that they apply to a territory 
of 10.000 square miles, or 6,400,000 acres. ‘Though 
this tract is at present only an unbroken forest, yet, 
as it consists in general of fertile land, the process 
of colonization, now rapidly approaching it, will, at 
no very distant period, render it of great value, 
Both nations maintain their claim in a very peremp- 
tory manner; and Bouchette, with other writers on 
the British side, repels with the utmost indignation 
the idea of yielding a single inch.* We respect the 
patriotic zeal of these authors; yet, when such feel- 
ngs carry # people to unreasonable demands, and 
prevent them from listening to argument, it may lead 
to calamitous consequences. We shall therefore 
endeavour to approach the subject impartially, and 
view it as if totally abstracted from either British or 
eiuerican interesis. 

‘Phe terms of the treaty on which the dispute hin 
ges are, that the boundary shall be drawn “along 
the highlands which divide those rivers that empty them- 
selves into the river St. Lawrence from those which fall 
mio the Atlante Ocean.” ‘These words were pénn- 
ed in complete ignorance respecting the country of 
which they were intended to dispose. Instead of 
one highland tract, whose opposite waters fall into 
the specified receptacles, there are two ridges, con- 
siderably distant, and enclosing between them the 
wide expanse of the disputed territory, ‘Through- 
out its centre, from west to east, flows the St. John, 


* Bouchette, vol. in p. 18,26, M-Gregor, vol 5, p. M40. 
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receiving nearly all the waters from the north side 
bf the one range and the south side of the other. 
‘The British, as their boundary, claim the most south- 
erly, the Americans the most northerly of these two 
lines. Let us see how these claims will agree with 
the terms of the treaty. 

"The British boundary clearly fulfils one condition 5 
all the rivers on its southern side fall into the At- 
Jantic. But on the northern it entirely fails, for 
there they all flow into the St. John, and not one 
drop reaches the St. Lawrence. Here, then, we 
Cannot but own a want of coincidence with the lit- 
eral terms of the convention. Bouchette does not 
deny this, and allows “ that the Zetier of the treaty 
Of 1783 has described a boundary which the physi- 
cal and hydrographical divisions of the country to 
be divided rendered it utterly impossible substan- 
tially to establish.” He contends, however, that 
its professed design of contemplating “reciprocal 
advantages and mutual convenience,” and of pro- 
ceeding upon “ principles of liberal equity and reci 
procity,” clearly decides the point in favour of Brit- 
Vin. ‘These, however, are very vague grounds, on 
Which to determine a matter of fact ; and, besides, 
Wwe do not very distinctly see their bearing in our 
favour. No doubt it would be advantageous and 
convenient for Britain to get the whole of this ter- 
ritory ; but we cannot expect that the Americans 
will see the reciprocal benefit of their losing the 
whole. ‘They, on the contrary, maintain that their 
boundary is strictly and literally conformable to the 
terms of the treaty. The rivers on one side of it 
undoubtedly flow into the St. Lawrence, while on 
the other they reach the St. John which last falls 
into the Bay of Fundy, and that bay communicates 

with the Atlantic.* ‘This, they pretend, is equiva- 

lent to the original rivers falling directly into the 








+ Baie ih fall into the Ristigouche, and thence into 
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Atlantic Ocean, But such an interpretation appears 
to us to be wholly inconsistent with the precision 
which ever ought to be observed in the terms of a 
positive treaty. ‘The obvious meaning was, that the 
rivers descending from the ridge in question were 
such as fall into the open Atlantic, and not merely 
connected with it in this indirect manner. It ear 
not for a moment be doubted, that the first was the 
meaning of the negotiators ; ‘that they had in view 
the Penobscot, the Kennebeck, and the other streams 
flowing from the north into the ocean. We do not 
therefore think that the Americans stand on better 
ground than the British as to the literal terms of the 
treaty, Nay, we are convinced that these terms are 
whoily incapable of being executed, as they were 
obviously framed by persons entirely ignorant of 
the territory in question. 

In order to adjust this difference, it was agreed by 
the two contracting powers, on the 12th of January, 
1829, to refer it to the arbitration of the King of 
Holland. Accordingly, on the 10th January, 1831, 
his majesty delivered his award, in which he con- 
eluded that neither of the proposed boundaries 
could be held as at all conformable to the term of 
the treaty ; and proposed, therefore, in their stead, 
the river St. John, which, as already stated, flows 
through the middle of the disputed distriet.*” This 

ision was rejected by both parties, who repr: 
sented that the office intrusted to the friendly mon- 
arch was to interpret the treaty in reference to the 
original terms, not to throw it aside and substitute 




















the Bay of Chaleur, which is also connected with the Atlantic 
Tegar to these is exactly the same, 
is uuajesty proposes that the line, after following tor a 
considerable space upward the course of the St. John, should 
ft of its small tributary the St. Praneis, and by it reach 
fund foliow the Ameriean land-boundary. We do not perceive 
the motive of advantage of this deviation ; our reasoning prow 
ceeds vpoit the St, John being made the boundary Useoughout 
{ill it strikes tb 
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an entirely new boundary of his own contrivance. 
He had produced, they said, not an interpretation, 
put a compromise. ‘This is no doubt trues yet, 
agreeing with his majesty, that the treaty cannot be 
imelligibly. interpreted, or possibly acted upon, 
and that the affair can be adjusted only by mutual 
concession, we cannot help thinking that the expe- 
dient proposed was deserving of a favourable con- 
sideration. ‘The St. John divides the territory into 
two not very unequal portions; the possession of 
the northern bank would secure to Britain the com- 
munication between New Brunswick and Canada, 
and prevent the frontier of the United States from 
encroaching too close on the St. Lawrence. A wa- 
ter boundary, where it can be procured, is usually 
preferred as the most precise and defensible; and 
His very probable that in this case it would have 
been adopted by the negotiators in 1783, had they 
not been wholly ignorant of its existence. At all 
events, it is extremely desirable that some adjust 
ment should take place as speedily as possible, be- 
fore the increasing importance of the land shall ren- 
der it a subject of serious dissension between two 
great nations. + 











# Bouchetto, vol iy p. 18-22, 489-498. AM'Gregor, vol. i p 
140, 

f With rogard to the territory in dispute, it is certain that 
thé condition ofthe treaty of 1783, refecring to streams flowing 
fortherly into the St. Lawrence, can be satisfied in no other 
ray than by assuming thatthe highlands elaimed by the United 
Bustos are those intended by thst treaty. But then, i is requis 
Beato a second condition in the same treaty, that the streams 
roe ey southerly from the designated highlands shall flow into 
the AtRintic Ocean ; and hore the British cabinet contends that 
SRS latter condition completely fails; inasmuch as the waters 
Of these streams, that i the St, John and ats tributaries, have 
fhett outlet ie the Bay of Fundy. which, say they, cannot be 
Considered. as satisfying the condition that they shall low into 
fre ktantic. On this they proceed to sot up a very different 
tlgim of their own: pretending that certain other bighlands, ty 
ng south of the St, Jobu's and the disputed teritority, aro the 
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‘ones intended by the treaty; on the ground that the streams 
running southerly from the latter, vizy the Penobscot and the 
Kennebeck, fall directly into the Atlantic, But there are no 

stteams originating in these more southern highlands which 
flow into the St. Lawrence. Stil, say the British eabinet, we 
have as good reason for our elaim’as you have for yours ; inas- 
much as, by assuming the northem highlands as the true bound 
ary, you make good only one condition ofthe treaty, while We, in 
taking the more souther, no less completely satisfy the other 
condition. 

In opposition to this, the American government contend, and 
we think most rightfully, that both conditions of the treaty of 
3783 are satisfied, and in’ the only way that they possibly can 
be, by taking, as they have, the more northern higblands; in- 
asinvch as from these, and from no others, the sireams flow 
northerly intothe St. Lawrence, and southerly into the Atlantic 
assuming in this, as, under the eitcumstances, and on every fait 
principle of construction, they seem justified in doing, that the 
waters of the St. John’s, in flowing into the Bay of Fundy, 
should be considered within the meaning and intention of the 
treaty, as flowing into. the atlantic; since this bay is a branch 
or arin of that ocean, and, as such, part of the sume, receiving 
its tides and opening broadly into t 

Such ate the grounds of the American claim. And now let 
us briefly consider the counter claim set up by the British ‘cab- 
inet. By their own course of reasoning it may be shown, that 
they completely fail im the very point which they pretend is in 
their favour, since neither the Penobscot nor the Kennebeck 
flow directly into the apen ocean ; the foriner terminating in the 
bay of the same name, and the latter in Sheepscot Bay. Now, 

x Whatever inay be the character of this objection, whether it be 
well-founded or not, it must be considered us valid against. the 
party choosing to avail themselves of it, 1o answer their own 
Porposes in a parallel case. If, besides this, we consider that 
there are no streams running from the highlands assumed by 
the British cabinet into the St. Lawrence, we must be con 
vinced that they make out a most unsatisfactory ease: and that, 
if this matter is to be decided by the terms of the treaty, and no- 
thing else, the American government, to say the least, occupy 
by far the’ strongest ground 

How this controversy may finally be adjusted itis impossible 
to foresee. Neither party manilests a disposition to yield j 
and recent events have increased the epprehension that serious 
difficulties may arise. It would be truly lamentable if the two 
nations should resort to extreme measures to settle this question, 
nor can we for a moment suppose, whatever may be the present 
appearances, that It will come to this.—Am. Ed. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘The Natwe Indians inhabiting Canada and sts Bore 
ders. 


Peculiar Condition of those ‘Tribes. 
** orm Colour—Hair and Beard—Bodil 
[Ornaments Painting and ‘Tattooing of the 
of Subsistence. —Hunting.—Cultivation.—Food — 
Canoes.—Spirit of Independence.—Internal Order 
gose-Rearng of Children.—Inteilectual Character. Orato- 
Bes Siyle of Composition —Religious {deas.—Importance at 
Pehed to Dreams,—The Manitou,—Ideas of a Future 
faReverence for the Dead.—Ceremonies, of Interment.—Su- 

erstitious Modes of curing the Sick,—Indian Wars.—Their 

Bfbtives:® Preperations.—Alarch—Modes of attacking and 
surprising the Enemy.—Retur.—Treatment of Prisoners 5 
Hohuress Adoption —-Treaties—Indian Amusements—Mu- 
now Dancing--Smoking—Games.—Different Tribes inhabit- 
ing Canada and its Borders. 




















‘Awone the intellectual advantages derived from 
the discovery of America, perhaps the most impor- 
tant was the opening of a new page in the history 
of man; for he was there presented under an as- 
pect never before viewed by the sages either of the 
Eneient or modern world. ‘The rudest form under 
Which they had observed the human being was that 
called barbarous: and among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the Seythians were received as representing 
the man of nature. But, though comparatively rude, 
that people had already made a considerable prog. 
ress in the arts, ‘They had reached the pastoral 
State, possessed numerous flocks and herds, and 
were united in large bodies under hereditary chiefs. 
‘The modern Europeans, again, have records of @ 
time when they themselves were little removed 
from a similar condition, of which examples still 
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exist in the outer borders of the Continent; but they 
have never beheld nations consisting only of hand- 
fals of men, roaming through an unbounded and 
continuous forest, having scarcely any animals ta~ 
med for service or food, and supporting themselves 
solely on the precarious product of the chase.* On 
the first intimation of the existence of such tribes, 
they were in this part of the world supposed to be a 
mere assemblage of meager and shivering wretches, 
whose constant exertions must be employed in at- 
tempting to escape the famine with which they were 
perpetually threatened. ‘The first discoverers, ac- 
cordingly, were surprised to find among them war- 
riors, statesmen, and orators; 2 proud race, of dig- 
nified port, terrible in war, mild in peace, maintain- 
ing order without the restraint of law, and uniting 
by the closest ties the members of the same com- 
munity, Such, though with some remarkable ex. 
ceptions, was the picture exhibited by the savages 
of the New World, particularly in its northern re- 
gions; and those nations who dwelt on the rivers 
and lakes of Canada, presenied it in the most deci- 
ded features, least modified by the restraints and re. 
finements of civilized life. ‘The English and French, 
who, during nearly three centuries, have been en. 
gaged with them iu the relations either of close al- 
lance or of deadly war, have learned to appreciate 
all that is bright as well as all that is dark and ter- 
rible in the character of this extraordinary race. 
From this intercourse we are furnished with ample 
means of estimating a state of society so peculiar, 
and so remote from that civilization to which Eu. 
rope has attained. 

In their physical character, the American Indians 
are considered by Blumenbach as forming a particn- 

* This should be somewhat qualified. ‘The native tribes of 
the New World, at the time of iis discovery, were not unace 
quainted with maize or Indinn-corn, which they cultivated tna 
ude ~way, as part of their means of subsistence—Am. Jad 
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Jar variety of the human species, differing, though 
not very widely, from the Mongolian. Believing, 
as we do, that the New World was peopied from 
the Old, and considering that the Mongol race was 
situated nearest to the point where Asia and America 
come almost into contact, we incline to ascribe these 
variations merely to a change of outward circum- 
stances. The face is broad and flat, with high 
cheek-bones; more rounded and arched, however, 
than in the allied type, without having the visage 
expanded to the same breadth, ‘The forehead is 
generally low; the eyes deep, small, and black ; the 
hose raiher diminutive, but prominent, with wide 
nostrils; and the mouth large, with somewhat thiek 
lips. ‘The stature, which varies remarkably through- 
out the Continent, is, in the quarter of which we 
treat, generally above the middle size. This prop- 
erty, however, is confined to the men, the females 
being usually below that standard, a fact which may 
be confidenily ascribed to the oppressive drudgery 
they are compelled to undergo. ‘The limbs, in both 
sexes, are well proportioned; and few instances of 
deformity ever occur." 

The colour of the skin in the Indian is generally 
described as red or copper-coloured ; or, according 
to Mr. Lawrence’s more precise definition, it is “an 
obscure orange or rusty iron, colour, not unlike the 
bark of the cinnamon-iree.” Although we believe 
that climate is the chief cause of the diversities in 
human colour, yet it is certain that all savages are 
dark-tinted. This peculiarity may be accounted for 
by their constant exposure to the inclemency of the 
seasons, to sun, air, and tempests; and the same 
cause in civilized countries produces a similar effect 
on sailors, as well as on those who work constantly 


_* Lawrence's Lectures on Physiology. Zoology, andl the 
Natural History of Man (12me, London, 1894), p, 368. Adait’s 
History of the American indians (4to, London, 1775), p. 5, 6 
‘Weld’s ‘Travels in North America and Canada (4to, London, 
1799), p. 375-377. 
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in the fields. In the Old World, the intermediate 
tints between white and black are generally varieties 
of brown and yellow. The red tint is considered 
characteristic of the New World. We must, how- 
ever, observe, that the traveller Adair, who lived 
upward of thirty years among the Indians, posi- 
tively asserts that it is artificially produced ; that in 
the oil, grease, and other unctuous substances with 
which they keep their skin constantly smeared, 
there is dissolved the juice of a root which gradualiy 
tinges it of this colour. He states, that a white mat, 
who spent some years with the natives, and adorned 
himself in their manner, completely’ acquired it, 
Charlevoix seems also to lean to the same opinion. 
Weld, though rather inclined to dissent from it, 
admits that such a notion was adopted by mission: 
aries and others who had resided long in the coun- 
try. It is certain that the inhabitants glory in this 
colour, and regard Europeans who have it not as 
nondescript beings, not fully entitled to the name 
of men. It may be noticed also, that this tint is b 
no means so universal as is commonly supposed. 
Humboldt declares that the idea of its general prev- 
alence could never have arisen in equinoctial Amer- 
ica, or been suggested by the view of the natives in 
that region; yet these provinces include by far the 
larger part of the aboriginal population. ‘The people 
of Nootka Sound and other districts of the north. 
western coast are nearly as white as Europeans; 
which may be ascribed, we think, to their ample 
clothing and spacious habitations. ‘Thus te red 
nations appear limited to the eastern tribes of North 
Americs, among whom generally prevails the cus- 
tom of painting or smearing the skin with that fa- 
vourite colour. We are not prepared to express a 
decided opinion on this subject; but it obviously 
requires a closer investigation than it has yet re 
ceived." 

* Lawrence, p. 365. Humboldt’s Personal Narrative of Tra- 
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‘The haic is another particular in which the races 
of mankind remarkably differ. ‘The ruder classes 
are generally defective, either in the abundance or 
quality of that graceful appendage ; and the hair of 
the American Indians, like that of their allied type 
the Mongols, is coarse, black, thin, but strong, and 
growing toa great length. Like the latter, also, by 
2 curious coincidence, most of them remove it from 
every part of the head, with the exception of a tuft 
on the crown, which they cherish with much care. 
‘The circumstance, however, which has excited the 
greatest attention, is the absence of beard, appa- 
Tently entire, among all the people of the New 
World. ‘The early travellers viewed it as a natural 
deficiency; whence Robertson and other eminent 
writers have even inferred the existence of some- 
thing peculiarly feeble in their whole frame. But 

the assertion, with all the inferences founded upon 

it, 80 far as relates to the North American tribes, 

has been completely refuted by recent observation. 

‘The original growth has been found nearly, if not 

wholly, as ample as that of Europeans; but the 

moment it appears, every trace is studiously oblit- 

erated. This is effected by the aged females, ori- 

ginally with a species of clam-shell, but now by 

means of spiral pieces of brass-wire supplied by the 

itraders. With these an old squaw will in a few 

minutes reduce the chin to a state of complete 

smoothness ; and slight applications during the year 

clear away such straggling hairs as may happen to 

sprout. It is only among old men, who become 

careless of their appearance, that the beard begins 

tobe perceptible. A late English traveller strongly 

recommends to his countrymen a practice which, 

though scarcely accordant with our ideas of manly 





vels to the Equinoctia! Regions of the New Continent (9 vols, 


8vo0, London, 1819), vol. iii., p.223. Adair, p. 3. Weis, pa 
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dignity, would, at the expense of a few minutes? pain, 
save them much daily trouble. ‘The Indians have 
probably adopted this usage, as it removes an ob. 
Stacle to the fantastic painting of the face, which 
they value so highly. A full beard, at all events, 
when it was first seen on their French visiters, is 
Said to have been viewed with peculiar antipathy, 
and to have greatly enhanced the pleasure with 
which they killed these foreigners.* 

‘The comparative physical strength of savage and 
civilized nations has been a subject of controversy, 
A general impression has obtained that the former, 
inured to simple and active habits, acquire a decided 
superiority ; but experience appears to have proved 
that this conclusion is ill founded. On the field of 
battle, when a struggle takes place between man and 
man, the Indian is usually worsted. In sportive 
fXercises, such as wresiling, he is most frequently 
thrown, and in leaping comes short of his antagonist, 
Even in walking or running, if for a short distance, 
he is left behind; but in these last movements he 
Possesses a power of perseverance and continued 
exertion to which there is scarcely any parallel. 
An individual has been known to travel nearly 
eighty miles in a day, and arrive at his destination 
without any sympioms of fatigue. These long 
Journeys, also, are frequently performed without any 
refreshment, and even having the shoulders loaded 
with heavy burdens, their capacity of supporting 
which is truly wonderful. For about twelve miles: 
indeed, a strong European will keep ahead of the 
Indian; but then he begins to flag, while the other, 
Proceeding with unaltered pace, outstrips him con. 
siderably. Even powerful animals cannot equal 
them in this respect. Many of their civilized sed- 

+ {Weld, p. 377, 378. Adair, p.6, Relation de ce que sest 
passé de plus remarquatle aux’ Missione des By Po dete Gee 
agnic de Jésus, en la Nouvelle Fraice (92 tomas va how 
¥és6-1671}.an Tost, p. hoa 
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versaries, when overcome in war, and fleeing before 
them on swift horses, have, after a long chase, been 
overtaken and scalped.* 

Having thus given a view of the persons of the 
Indians, we may proceed to consider the manner in 
which they are clothed and ornamented, This last 
object might have been expected to be a very sec: 
ondary one, among tribes whose means of subsist 
Gnee are so'seanty and precarious; but, so far is this 
from being the case, that there is scarcely any pur- 
suit which occupies so much of their time and re- 
gard. ‘They have availed themselves of European 
Jatereourse to procure each a small mirror, in which, 
from time to time, they view their personal decora- 
tions, taking care thai everything shall be in the 
most’ perfeet order. Embellishment, however, is 
bot much expended on actual clothing, which is sim- 

je, and chiefly arranged with a view to convenience. 
Fietead of shoes, they wear what are termed moc- 
casins, consisting of one strip of soft leather wrap- 
ped round the foot, and fastened in front and behind, 
Buropeans, walking over hard roads, soon knock 
these to pieces; but the Indian, tripping over show 
or grass, finds them a light and agreeable chaussure. 
Upward to the middle of the thigh,a piece of leath- 
enor cloth, tightly fitted to the limb, serves instead 
of pantaloons, stockings, and boots ; it is sometimes 
Sewed on so close as never to be taken off. ‘Toa 
String or girdle round the waist are fastened two 
aprons, one before and the other at the back, each 
Shmewhat more than a foot square; and these are 
connected by a piece of cloth like a truss, ofien used 
Giso as a capacious pocket. ‘The use of breeches 
they have always repelled with contempt, as cum- 
brous and effeminate. Asanarticle of female dres: 
they would consider them less objectionable; but 

+ Lawrence, p. 253. Weld, p. 988, 389. Long's Voyagos 
‘and Travels of an Indian Interpreter and Trader /4to, London, 
1791), p36 
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that the limbs of a warrior should be thus manacled, 
appears to them utterly preposterous. ‘They were 
particularly scandalized at seeing an officer have 
them fastened over the shoulder by braces, and 
hever after gave him any naie but Tied-Breech, 

‘The garments now enumerated form the whole 
of their permanent dress. Ou occasions of ceremo- 
ny, indeed, or when exposed to cold, they put over 
it a short shirt fastened at the neck and wrists, and 
above it a long loose robe, closed or held together 
in front. For this purpose they now generally pre- 
fer an English blanket, All “these articles wore 
originally fabricated from the skins of wild animal 
but at present, unless for the moccasins, and some. 
times the leggins, European stuffs are preferred. 
The dress of the female scarcely differs from that 
of the male, except that the apron rexches down to 
the knees; and even this is said to have been adopt- 
ed since their acquaintance with civilized nations, 
‘The early French writers relate an amusing anec- 
dote to prove how little dress was considered ns 
making a distinction between the sexes. The Ursu- 
Tine nuns, having educated a Huron girl, presented 
her, on her marriage to one of her countrymen, 
with a complete and handsome suit of clothes in the 
Parisian style. ‘They were much surprised, some 
days after, to see the husband, who had ungenerous- 
ly seized the whole of his bride's attire and array. 
ed himself in it, parading back and forward in front 
of the convent, and betraying every symptom of 
the most extravagant exuliation. ‘This was farther 
heightened when he observed the ladies crowding 
to the window to see him, and a universal smile 
spread over their countenances.* 

‘These vestments, as already observed, are simple, 
and adapted only foruse. To gratify his passionate 
love of ornament, the Indian seeks chiefly to load 

* Creuxius, Nova Francia (4to, Paris, 1664), p. 63, 64. Adair, 
P.7. Weld, p. 380-383, 
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his person with certain glittering appendag: 
fore the arrival of Europeans, shells and fe: 
took the lead; but, since that period, these com- 
modities have been nearly supplanted by beads, 
rings, bracelets, and similar toys, which are inserted 
ratusely into various parts of his apparel, particu- 
larly the little apron in front, ‘The chiefs usually 
wear a breastplate ornamented with them; and 
Among all classes it is an object of the greatest am- 
bition to have the largest possible number suspend- 
edfromtheear. ‘That organ, therefore, is not bored, 
put slit to such an extent that a stick of wax may 
be passed through the aperture, which is then load. 
ed with all the bawbles that can be mustered ; and 
if the weight of these gradually draw down the 
yielding flap till it rest on the shoulder, and the or- 
faments themselves cover the breast, the Indian has 
reached his utmost height of finery. ‘This, howev- 
er, isa precarious splendour; the car becomes more 
and more unfit to support the burden, when at length 
some accident, the branch of a tree, or even atwitch 
by a waggish comrade, lays at his feet all his deco- 
rations, with the portion of flesh to which they 
were attached. Weld saw very few who had pre- 
Served this organ entire through life. ‘The adjust. 
ment of the hair, again, is an object of espe 
study. As already observed, the greater part 
gonerally eradicated, leaving only a tuft, varying in 
Shape and place, according to taste and national cus- 
tom, but usually encircling the crown. ‘This lock 
js stuck full of feathers, wings of birds, shells, and 
every kind of fantastic ornament. ‘The women 
wear theirs long and flowing, and contrive to collect 
a considerable number of ornaments for it, as well 
as for their ears and dress.* 
‘But it is upon his skin that the American war- 
rior chiefly lavishes his powers of embe.lishment. 


+ Creuxius, p. 63. Charlevoix, vol. ii, p. 119, 120. Weld 
p. 981-383, Adair, p. 171. 
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His taste in doing so is very different from ours, 
“While the European,” says Creuxius, “studies to 
keep his skin clean, and free from every extrane- 
ous substance, the Indian's aim is, that his, by the 
accumulation of oil, grease, and paint, may shine 
like that of a roasted pig.” "Soot scraped from the 
bottoms of kettles, the juices of herbs, having a 
green, yellow, and, above all, a vermilion tint, ren- 
dered adhesive by combination with oil and grease, 
are lavishly employed to adorn his person, or, ac. 
cording to our idea, to render it hideous, Black and 
red, alternating with each other in varied stripes, 
are the favourite tints. Some blacken the face, 
leaving in the middle a red circle, including the up. 
per lip and tip of the nose; others have a red spot 
on each ear, or one eye black and the other of a red 
colour. In war the black tint is profusely laid on, 
the others being only employed to heighten its ef 
fect, and give to the countenance a terrific expres- 
sion. M, de Tracy, when governor of Canada, was 
told by his Indian’ allies, that, with his good-hu- 
moured face, he would never inspire the enemy with 
any degree of awe. They besought him to place 
himself under their brush, when they would soon 
make him such that his very aspect would strike 
terror. The breast, arms, and legs are the seat of 
more permanent impressions, analogous to the tat- 
tooing of the South Sea Islanders. ‘The colours are 
either elaborately rubbed in, or fixed by slight in- 
cisions with needles and sharp-pointed bones. His 
guardian spirit, and the animal that forms the sym- 

ol of his tribe, are the first objects delineated. 


After this, every memorable exploit, and particularly 
the enemies whom he has slain and sealped, are dili- 
gently graven on some part of his figure; so tha 
the body of an aged warrior contains the history of 
his iife.* 


* Creuxins, p. 62 Charlevoix, vol. ii, p. 118. Weld, py 
382, 383. Missions en la Nouvele France, aris 1664, 1665, 
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‘The means of procuring subsistence must always 
form an important branch of national economy, 
Writers take a superficial view of savage life, and, 
seeing how scanty the articles of food are, while 
the demand is necessarily urgent, have assumed 
that the efforts to attain them must absorb his whole 
mind, and scarcely leave room for any other thought, 
But, on the contrary, these are to him very sub- 
ordinate objects. ‘To perform @ round of daily la- 
bour, even though ensuring the most ample provision 
for his wants, would be equally contrary to his in- 
clination and supposed dignity. He will not deign 
to follow any pursuit which does not, at the same 
time, include enterprise, adventure, and excitement. 
Hunting, which the higher classes in the civilized 
parts of the world pursue for mere recreation, is al- 
jnost the only occupation considered of sufficient 
importance to engage his attention. It is peculiarly 
endeared by its resemblance to war, being carried 


on with the same weapons, and nearly in the same 


manner. In his native state, the arrow was the 
favourite and almost exclusive instrument for assail- 
ing distant objects ; but now the gun has nearly su- 
perseded it. ‘The great hunts are rendered more ani- 
mating, as well as more effectual, from being carried 
on in large parties, and even by whole tribes. The 
men are prepared for these by fasting, dreaming, 
and other superstitious observances, similar to those 
Which we shall find employed in anticipation of war. 
In such expeditions, too, contrivance and skill, as 
well as boldness and enterprise, are largely em- 
ployed. Sometimes a circle is formed, when all 
the animals surrounded by it are pressed closer and 
closer, till they are collected in the centre, aud fal 
under the accumulated weight of weapons. On 
other occasions they are driven to the margin of a 
lake or river, in which, if they attempt to seek ref- 
uge, canoes are ready to intercept them. Else- 
where a space is enclosed by stakes, only a narrow 
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opening being left, which, by clamour and shouts, 
the game are compelled to enter, and thereby se- 
cured. In autumn and spring, when the ice is newl 
formed and slight, they are pushed upon it, and their 
Jogs breaking through, they are easily caught. In 
winter, when the snow begins to fall, traps are set, 
in which planks are so arranged, that the animal, in 
snatching at the bait, is crushed to death. Origi« 
nally the deer, both for food and clothing, was the 
most valuable object of chase; but, since the trade 
with Europeans has given such a prominent impor- 
tance to furs, the beaver has in some degree su, 
planted it, In attacking this animal, great care is 
taken to prevent his escape into the water, on which 
his habitation always borders; and with this view 
various kinds of nets and springes are employed. 
On some occasions the Indians place themselves 
upon the dike which encloses his amphibious village, 
‘They then make an opening in it, when the inmates, 
alarmed by seeing the water flowing out, hasten to 
this barrier, where they encounter theit enemies, 
armed with all the instruments of destruction. At 
other times, when ice covers the surface of the pond, 
ahole is made, at which the animal comes to re. 
spire; he is then drawn out andsecured. ‘The bear 
is a formidable enemy, which must be assailed by 
the combined force of the hunters, who are ranged 
in two rows, armed with bows or muskets. One of 
‘them advances and wounds him, and, on being furi- 
ously pursued, he retreats between the files, fol- 
Jowéd in the same line by the animal, which is then 
overwhelmed by their united onset. In killing these 
quadrupeds, the natives seem to feel a sort of kind- 
ness and sympathy for their victim, On vanquish- 
ing a beaver or a bear, they celebrate its praises 
in a song, recounting those good qualities which it 
will never more be able to display, yet consoling 
themselves with the useful purposes to which its 
flesh and its skin will be applied.* 

* Chateaubriand’s Travels in America and Italy (2 vols, Bro. 
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Of the animals usually tamed and rendered sub- 
servient 10 useful purposes, the Indians have only 
the dog. that faithful friend of man. ‘Though his 
services in hunting are valuable, he is treated with 
but little tenderness, and is left to roam about the 
dwelling, very sparingly supplied with food and 
shelter. A missionary, who resided in a Huron vil 
age, represents his life as having been rendered 
miserable by these animals. At night they laid 
themselves on his person for the benefit of the 
warmth; and, whenever his scanty meal was set 
down, their snouts were always first in the dish. 
Dog's flesh is eaten, and has even a peculiar sanctity 
attached to it. On all solemn festivals it is the 
Principal meat, the use of which, on such occasions, 
Jeems to import some high and mysterious meaning. 
‘But, besides the cheering avocations of the chase, 
other means must be used to ensure the comfort. and 
subsistence of the Indian’s family; all of which, 
‘however, are most ungenerously devolved upon the 
weaker sex. Women, according to Creuxius, serve 
them as domestics, as tailors, as peasants, and as 
oxen; and Long does not conceive that any other 
purposes of their existence are recognised, except 
those of bearing children and performing hard work. 
They till the ground, carry wood and water, build 
huts, make canoes, and fish; in which latter pro- 
cesses, however, and in reaping the harvest, their 
lords deign to give occasional aid. So habituated 
are they to such occupations, that when one of them 
saw a party of English soldiers collecting wood, she 
exclaimed that it was a shame to see men doing 
women’s work, and began herself to carry a load.* 
‘Through the services of this enslaved portion of 


Loven, 1828), vol 1B. 209.279, Carver Travels throug 
the Interior Parts of North America (8vo, London, 1778), p. 
287-200. Long, p. 96, 
+ Golden's itistory of the Five Nations (2 vols. 12m, Londow, 
1765), vol. i, p. 7.14. Crevius, p. 57, Long, p. 137, 138 
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the tribe, those savages are enabled to combine in 
a certain degree the agricultural with the hunting 
state, without any mixture of the pastoral, usually 
considered as intermediate. Cultivation, however, 
is limited to small spots in the immediate vicinity 
of the villages, aud these being usually at the dis 
tance of sixteen or seventeen miles from each oth- 
er, it scarcely makes any impression on the im- 
mense use of fo1 . The women, in the be- 
ginning of summer, after having burned the stubble 
Gf the preceding crop, rudely stir the ground with 
a long, crooked piece of wood; they then throw in 
the grain, which is chiefly the coarse but productive 
species of maize peculiar to the Continent. ‘The 
nations in the south have a considerable variety of 
fruits; whereas those of Canada appear to have 
raised only turnsols, watermelons, and pompions. 
‘Tobacco used to be grown largely; but that pro- 
duced by the European settlers is now universally 
preferred, and has become a regular object of trade. 
The grain, after harvest (which is celebrated by a 
festival), is lodged in large subterrancous stores 
lined with bark, where it keeps extremely well. 
Previous to being placed in these, it is sometimes 
thrashed, on other occasions merely the ears are 
cut off, and thrown in. When first discovered by 
settlers from Europe, the degrees of culture were 
found to vary in different tribes. ‘The Algonquins, 
who were the ruling people previous to the arrival 
of the French, wholly despised it, and branded as 
plebeian their neighbours, by whom it was practised. 
In general, the northern clans, and those near the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, depended almost solely 
on hunting and fishing; and when these failed they 
were reduced to dreadful extremities, being often 
obliged to depend on the miserable resource of that 
species of lichen called tripe de roch 

‘The maize, when thrashed, is occasionally toasted 
on the coals, and sometimes made into @ coarse 
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kind of unleavened cake, But the most. favourite 
preparation is that ealled sagamity, a species of pap 
Tormed after it has been roosted, bruised, and sep- 
arated from the husk. It is insipid by itself; yet 
when thrown into the pot, along with the produce 
Of the chase, it enriches the soup or stew, one of 
the principal dishes at their feasts. ‘They never eat 
viethals raw, but rather overboiled ; nor have they 
yet been brought to endure French ragouts, salt, 
Pepper, oF, indeed, any species of condiment. A 
viet, admitted to the governor's table, sceing the 
general use of mustard, was led by curiosity to take 
B spoonful and put it into his mouth. On feeling 
its violent effects, he made incredible efforts to con- 
ceal them, and escape the ridicule of the company ; 
but severe sneezings, and the tears starting from 
his eyes, soon betrayed him, and raised a general 
Taugh, He was then shown the manner in which it 
should be used ; but nothing could ever induce him 
to allow the “boiling yellow,” as he termed it, to 
enter his lips. 

"Phe Indians are capable of extraordinary abs 
nence from food, in which they can persevere for suc- 
cessive days without complaint or apparent suffering, 
‘They even take a pride in long fasts, by which they 
usually prepare themselves for any great underta- 
king. Yet, when once set down to a feast, their 
gluttony is described as enormous, and the capacity 
of their stomachs almost incredible. They will go 
from feast to feast, doing honour to each in succes- 
sion, ‘The chief giving the entertainment does not 
partake, but with his own hands distribates portions 
Rmong the guests. On solemn occasions, it is a 
rule that everything shall be eaten; nor does this 
Obligation seem to be felt as either burdensome or 
Unpleasant. In their native state, they were not 
acquainted with any species of intoxicating liquors ; 
their love of ardent spirits, attended with so many 
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tuinons effects, having been entirely consequent en 
their intercourse with Europeans.* 

‘The habitations of the Indians receive much less 
of their attention than the attire, or, at least, embel- 
lishment of their persons. Our countrymen, by 
common consent, give to them no better appella- 

; tion than cabins.’ ‘The bark of trees is their chiet 
material both for houses and boats: they peel it off 
with considerable skill, sometimes stripping a whole 

{ tree in one piece. ‘This coating, spread not unskil- 
fully over a framework of poles, and fastened to 
them by strips of tough rind, forms their dwellings. 
‘The shape, according to the owner's fancy, resem. 
bles a tub, a cone, or a cart-shed, the mixture of 
which gives to the village a confused and chaotic 
appearance. Light and heat are admitted only by 
an aperture at the top, through which also the 
smoke escapes, after filling all the upper part of the 
mansion. Little inconvenience is felt from this by 
the natives, who, within doors, never think of any 
position except sitting or lying; but to Europeans, 
‘who must occasionally stand or walk, the abode is 
thereby rendered almost intolerable; and matters 
become much worse when rain or snow makes it 
necessary to close the roof. These structures are 
sometimes upward of a hundred feet long; but they 
are then the residence of two or three separate fani- 
ilies. Four of them occasionally compose a quad- 
rangle, each open on the inside, and having a com. 
mon fire in the centre, Formerly the Iroquois had 
houses somewhat superior, adorned even with some 
rude carving; but these were burned down by the 
French in successive expeditions, and were never 
after rebuilt in the same style. ‘The Canadians in 
this respect seem .o be surpassed by the Choc- 
taws, Chickasaws, and other tribes in the south, and 

* Charlevoix, vol. tip. 121-125. Adair, p. 409-412. Creux. 
{us p. 66, Missions en la Nouvelle France, ans 1657, 1658, 5 
106. 107. 
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even by the Saukies in the west, whose mansions 
Garver describes as constructed of well-hewn planks 
neatly jointed, and each capable of containing sev- 
eral fainilies. 

Tn their expeditions, whether for war or hunting, 
which often lead them through desolate forests, seV- 
Seal hundred miles from home, the Indians have the: 
ert of rearing, with great expedition, temporary 
Sbodes. On arriving at their evening station, a few 

‘oles, meeting at the top in the form of a cone, are 
Fr half an hour covered with bark; and having spread 
42 few pine-branches within by way of mattress, they 
Sleep as soundly us on beds of down. Like the 
Hequimaux, they also understand how to convert 
snow into 2 material for building; and find it in the 
depth of winter the warmest and most comfortable. 
‘; few twigs platted together secure the roof. Our 
Own countrymen, in their several campaigns, have, 
fn cases of necessity, used with advantage this spe- 
cies of bivouac. 

“The forniture in these native huts is exceedingly 
simple. The chief articles are two or three pots 
or kettles for boiling their food, with a few wooden 
plates and spoons. ‘The former, in the absence of 
Fetal, with which the inhabitants were unacquaint- 
ed, were made of coarse earthenware that, resist- 
ed the fire ; and sometimes of a species of soft stone, 
which could be excavated with their rude hatchets, 
Nay, insome cases, their kitchen utensils were of 
wood, and the water made to boil by throwing in 
hreated stones, Since their acquaintance with Eu- 
ropeans, the superiority of iron vessels has been 
found so decided, that they are now universally 
preferred, ‘The great kettle or caldron, employed 
Pnly on high festivals associated with religion, 
hunting, or war, attracts even a kind of veneration 
and potent chiefs have assumed its name as their 
title of honour. 

Sanoes, another fabric which the Indians construet 
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very mdely, are yet adapted with considerable skill 
to theit purpose.” ‘These are usually framed of the 
bark of a single tree, strengthened at the centre 
with ribs of tough wood. The ends are of bark 
only, but, being curved upward, are always above 
waier, and thus remain perfectly tight. Our sailors 
can scarcely believe such nut-shells safe even on 
the smoothest waters, and see with surprise the na- 
tives guiding them amid stormy waves, where their 
very lightness and buoyancy preserve them from 
sinking. ‘They have another quality of great ad- 
vantage in the devious pursuits of the owners; being 
so extremely light, that they can be easily conveyed 
on the shoulder from one river or branch of a lake 
to another. One man, it is said, ean carry on his 
back a canoe in which twelve persons may navigate 
with safety.* 

Having taken this minute survey of the physical 
condition of the Indians, we shall proceed to an 
examination of their social condition. The funda- 
mental principle of their polity is the complete 
independence of every individual, his right to do 
whatever he pleases, be it good or bad, nay, even 
though criminal and destructive. When any one 
announces an intention which is disagreeable to his 
neighbours, they dare not attempt to check him by 
reproach or coercion; these would only rivet his 
determination more strongly. ‘Their only resource 
is to sooth him, like a spoiled child, by kind words, 
and especially by gifts. If, notwithstanding, he pro- 
ceeds to wound or murder any one, the public look 
on without concer, though revenge is eagerly 
sought by the kindred of the injured person. 

Notwithstanding this impunity, which, on ourside 
of the Atlantic, would be followed by the most 
dreadful consequences, it is somewhat mortifying 


* Charlevoix, vol.ii,, p. 127-190, Weld, p. 283-280, Creux 
ins, p.68. Carver, p. 46 231-233. Adair, p. 413-420. 
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to the pride of European civilization to learn, that 
ve re aeigns a degree of tranguillity greater than 
ners ricwest police can preserve with us. ‘The In- 
tne are divided into 2 number of little nations or 
Gibes, fiercely hostile to each other, but whose 
tribbers are bound among themselves by the stri 

metinion, ‘The honour and welfare of the clan sup- 
ply their ruling principle, and are cherished w han, 
Pay not surpassed in’ the most brilliant eras of 
ardowe and Roman patriotism. ‘This national at- 
Gohment forms a social tie, linking the members to 
tachather, and rendering exceedingly rare, not only 
sat oot violence, but even personal quarrels, and 
deetshing entirely that coarse and abusive language 
banish is so prevalent among the vulgar in more en- 
Hahtenea communities. This feeling, added to he 
Tignemeat of dignity and self-command considered 
‘suitable to the character ‘of a warrior, renders their 
deportment exceedingly pleasing. ‘They are com- 
pletely Tree from that false shame which is termed 
mauvaise honte. When seated at table with Eu- 
Topeans of the highest rank, they retain the most 
Thorough self-possession; and, at the same time, Dy 
carefully observing the proceedings ‘of the other 
Guests, they avoid all awkwardness in their mane 
ners. ‘Their gencrosity, too, in relieving each other's 
necessities, scarcely knows any bounds, and only 
stops short of an absolute community of goods. 
No member of a tribe can be in the least danger of 
Narving if the rest have wherewith to supply him. 
Ghildren rendered orphans by the casualties to 
which savage life is subject, are immediately taken. 
Wieharge by the nearest relative, and supplied with 
everything needful as abundantly as if they were 
Heer eNothing gives them a more wofavourable 
Gonjon of the French and English than to see ove 
portion revelling in abundanee, while the ober suf. 
Porthe extremities of want; but when they are 
told that, for want of these accommodations, men 
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are seized by their fellow-creatures and immured 
in dungeons, such a degree of barbarism appears to 
them almost incredible." Whole tribes, when obliged 
by the vicissitudes of war to seek refuge among 
their neighbours, are received with unbounded ho 
Pitality ; habitations and lands are assigned to them, 
and they are treated by their new friends in every 
po bect as a part of themselves. It may, however, 
be observed, that as such an accession of numbere 
augments the military strength of the tribe, there 
may be a mixture of policy in this cordial recep- 
tion.* 

In consequence of this spirit of order and internal 
union, the unbounded personal freedom which marks 
their social condition seldom breaks out into such 
Crimes as would disturb the public peace. Its great- 
est evil, of which we shall see repeated instances, 
is, that individuals, actuated by revenge or a spirit of 
daring enterprise, think themselves justified in sur- 
prising and murdering a hated adversary. From 
this cause every treaty between the tribes is rene 
dered precarious ; though, as each is aware of these 
lawless propensities, room is left for mutual explar 
nation, so that particular outrages may not invelve 
@ general war.” ‘This circumstance leads us to no- 
tice, that the favourable aspect presented by. the 
interior of these communities can by no means war, 
tant any conclusion as to the superiority of savage 
life when compared with that of civilized man. On 
the contrary, the most perfect form of government 
fevised by the human being in the state of nature, 
has never been exempted from those feelings of re- 
lentless enmity and continual fear with which bor. 
dering nations regard each other. ‘These, as will 
appear in the sequel, often impel them to the most 


* Charlevoix, vol. ii, p. 30-92, 86, 87. Crovius, p. 72,73, 
Carver p. 248, 412.” Adair, p. 378, 412. Missions ett ta Now: 
velle France, ans 1657, 1658p. 198. 
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direfal crimes; but at present we shall proceed with 
our survey of their domestic usages. 

‘Some writers have denied that there exists among 
the Indians anything that can properly be termed a 
matrimonial union. This, however, seems only a 
prejudice, in consequence of there not being any 
regular ceremony, as with us. The man, it appears, 
after having made an arrangement with the parent 
of his bride, takes her home, and they live in every 
respect as husband and wife. ‘The mode of court- 
ship among several of the tribes is singular. The 
wover, attended often by several comrades, repairs 
at midnight to his fair one’s apartment, and three 
times twitches her nose. If she be inclined to listen 
to his suit, she rises; otherwise he must depart. 
‘Though this visit be so very unseasonable, it is said 
to be rarely accompanied with any impropriety ; 
the missionaries, however, did not think it right to 
sanction such freedom in their converts. The pre- 
liminary step is, in this manner, taken with the lady, 
but the decision still rests with the father, to whom 
the suiter now applies. Long has given no unpleas- 
ing specimen of the address. ‘“ Father, I love your 
daughter: will you give her to me, that the small 
rools of her heart may entangle with mine, so that 
the strongest wind that blows may never separate 
them?” He offers, at the same time, a handsome 
present, the acceptance of which is considered as 
‘sealing the union. Considerable discrepance pre- 
vails in the descriptions, and apparently in the prac- 
tice, as applied to different tribes ; yet, on the whole, 
great reserve and propriety seem to mark this inter- 
course The young men of the Five Nations val- 
ued themselves highly for their correct conduct 
towards the other sex. Of numerous female cap- 
tives who fell into their hands during a long series 
of wars, though some were possessed of great per- 
sonal beanty, no one had to complain that her hon- 
ut was exposed to the slightest danger. ‘The girls 
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themselves are not always quite so exemplary ; bu 
their failures are viewed with indulgence, and form 
no obstacle to marriage. Once united by that tie, 
however, a strict fidelity is expected and commonly 
observed. ‘The husband, generally speaking, is not 
jealous, unless when intoxicated; but when his sus- 
picions are really excited regarding the conduct of 
his partner, he is very indignant, beats her, bites off 
her nose, and dismisses her in disgrace. ‘There are 
occasional intsances of a divorce being inflicted 
without any assigned reason; but such arbitrary 
Proceeding is by no means frequent. As the wife 
performs the whole labour, and furnishes a great 
Part of the subsistence, she is usually considered 
too valuable a possession to be rashly parted with. 
In some cases these domestic drudges become even. 
an object of dispute and competition. A. mission. 
ary mentions a woman, who, during the absence of 
her husband, formed a new connexion. Her first 
Partner having retumed, without being agitated by 
any delicate sensibilities, demanded her back. ‘The 
question was referred to a chief, who could contrive 
no better scheme than that of placing her at a cer. 
tain distance from both, and decreeing that he who 
should first reach her should have her ; “ thus,” says 
he, the wife fell to him who had the best legs.” 
With regard to polygamy, the usual liberty is claim- 
ed, and by the chiofs in the west and the south it is 
indulged to a considerable extent; but among the 
tribes on the lakes the practice is rare and limited. 
When it does occur, the man very commonly mar- 
ries his wife's sister, and even her whole family, on 
the presumption, we may suppose, that the house. 
hotd will be thereby rendered more harmonious. 
The Indian is said never to betray the slightest 
symptom of tenderness towards his wife or chil- 
dren. If he meets them on his return from a dis. 
tant expedition, he proceeds without taking the 
slightest notice, and seats himself in his eabin as is 
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he had not been a day absent. Yet his exertions 
for their welfare, and the eagerness with which he 
avenges their wrongs, testify that his apparent apa- 
thy springs only from pride and a fancied sense of 
decorum. It is equally displayed with regard to 
his own most urgent wants. ‘Though he may hare 
been without food during several days, and enters a 
neighbour’s house, nothing can make him stoop to 
ask for a morsel,* 

"Phe rearing (for it cannot be called the education) 
of the children is chiefly arranged so that it may 
cost the parents the least possible trouble in addition 
to the labour of procuring their subsistence. ‘The 
father is either engrossed by war and hunting, or 
resigned to total indolence; while the mother, op- 


Infant in a Frame. 


pressed by various toils, cannot devote much time 
to the cares of nurture. "The infant, therefore, being 
fastened with pieces of skin to a board spread with 
‘oft moss, is laid on the ground or suspended to the 
branch of'a tree, where it swings as in a cradle, an 
+ La Potherie Bacqueville do, Histoire de PAmerique Sepe 


tentrionaie (4 tomes 12mo, Paris, 1674), vol. it, p.22, 31. Long, 
p. 93, 136, “Carver, p. 230-241, 367-376, 410, 
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expedient which is so carefully adopted as scarcely 
ever to be attended with accident. As soon as the 
creatures are able to crawl on hands and feet, they 
are allowed to move abont every part of the house 
and vicinity, like a cat or dog. “Their favourite re- 
sort is the border of the river or lake, to which an 
Indian village is usually adjacent, and where, in sum ; 
mer, they are seen all day long, sporting like fishes. 
As reason dawns, they enjoy in the most ample de-t 
gree that independence which is held the birthright 
of their tribe ; for, whatever extravagances they may. 
indulge in, the parents never take any steps to re- 
strain or chastise them. The mother only ventures 
to give her daughter some delicate reproach, or 
throws water in her face, which is said to produce a 
powerful effect. ‘The youths, however, without any 
express instructions, soon imbibe the spirit of their 
forefathers. Everything they see, the tales which 
they hear, inspire them with the ardent desire to be- 
come great hunters and warriors. ‘Their first study, 
their favourite sport, is to bend the bow, to wield 
the hatchet, and practise all those exercises which 
are to be their glory in after-life. As manhood ap- 
proaches, they spontaneously assume that serious 
character, that studied and stately gravity, of which 
the example has been set by their elders. 

‘The intellectual character of the American savage 
presents some very striking peculiarities. Con- 
sidering his unfavourable condition, he of all other 
human beings might seem doomed to make the near- 
est approach to the brute; while, in point of fact, 
without any ajd from letters or study, many of the 
higher faculties of his mind are developed in a very 
remarkable degree. He displays a decided s 
riority over the uninstructed labourer in a civilized 
community, whose mental energies are benumbed 
amid the daily round of mechanical occupation, 

















* Chateaubriand, vol. i, p. 129, 213. Weld, p. 287, 388 
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‘The former spends a great part of his life in arduous 
enterprises, where much contrivance is requisite, 
and whence he must often extricate himself by pres- 
ence of mind and ingenuity. His senses, particu- 
Jarly those of seeing and smelling, have acquired by 
practice an almost preternatural acuteness. He can 
trace an animal or a foe by indications which to a 
European eye would be wholly imperceptible ; and 
in his wanderings he gathers a minute acquaintance 
with the geography of the countries which he trav- 
erses. He can even draw a rude outline of them by 
applying 2 mixture of charcoal and grease to pre- 
pared skins, and on seeing a regular map he soon 
understands its construction, and readily finds out 
places. His facility in discovering the most direct 
way to spots situated at the distance of hundreds of 
miles, and known perhaps only by the report of his 
countrymen, is truly astonishing. It has been as- 
cribed by some to a mysterious and supernatural 
instinct, but it appears to be achieved by merely ob- 
serving the different aspect of the trees or shrubs 
when exposed to the north or the south, as also the 
Position of the sun, which he ean point out, although 

jidden by clonds.’ Even where there is a beaten 
track, if at all circuitous, he strikes directly through 
the woods, and reaches his destination by the 
\straightest possible line.* 

Other faculties of a higher order are developed by 
the scenes amid which the life of savages is spent. 
They are divided into a number of little communi- 
ties, between which are actively carried on all the 
relations of war, negotiation, treaty, and alliance. 
‘As mighty revolutions, observes an eloquent writer, 
take place in these kingdoms of wood and cities of 
bark, as in the most powerful civilized states. To 
ieréase the influence and extend the possessions 
of their own tribe, to humble and, if possible, to de- 











‘+ Weld, p. 391-394. Long, p. 83, Carver, p. 241, 242, 
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stroy those hostile to them, are the constant aims 
of every member of those’ little commonwealths. 
For these ends, not only deeds of daring yalour 

are achieved, but schemes are deeply laid, and pur- 
ued with the most accurate calculation. "There is 
scarcely a refinement in European diplomacy to 
which they are strangers. ‘The French once made 
an attempt to crush the confederacy of the Five 
Nations by attacking each in succession; but as 
they were on their march against the first tribe, they 
were met by the deputies of the others, who offered 
their mediation, intimating that, if it were rejected, 
they would make common cause with the one threat: 
ened. ‘That association also showed that they com- 
pletely understood how to employ the hostility 
which prevailed between their enemy and the Eng- 
lish for promoting their own aggrandizement. Em- 
bassies, announced by the calumet of peace, are 
constantly passing from one tribe to another. 

The same political circumstances develop in an 
extraordinary degree the powers of oratory; for 
nothing of any importance is transacted without a 
speech. On every emergency a council of the tribe 
is called, when the aged and wise hold long delibera- 
tions for the public weal. ‘The best speakers are de- 
spatched to conduct their negotiations, the object of 
wich is unfolded in studied harangues. ‘The fune- 
tions of orator, amoug the Five Nations, had even 
become a separate profession, held in equal or higher 
honour than that of the warrior; and each clan ap- 
pointed the most eloquent of their number to speak 
for them in the public council. Nay, there was a 
general orator for the whole confederacy, who could 
say to the French governor, “ Ononthio, lend thine 
ear; I am the mouth of all the country; you hear 
all the Iroquois in hearing my word.” “Decanesora, 
their speaker at a later period, was greatly admired 
by the English, and his bust was thought to resemble 
that of Cicero. In their diplomatic discourses, each 
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proposition is prefaced by the delivery of a belt of 
wampum, of which what follows 1s understood to be 
the explanation, and which is to be preserved as a 
secord of the conference. ‘The orator does not ex- 
ress his proposals in words only, but gives to every 
sentence its appropriate action. If he threatens 
war, he wildly brandishes the tomahawk; if he 
solicits alliance, he twines his arms closely with 
those of the chief whom he addresses; and if he 
invites friendly intercourse, he assumes all the atti- 
tudes of one who is forming a road in the Indian 
manner, by cutting down the trees, clearing them 
away, and carefully removing the leaves and branch 
es. ‘To a French writer, who witnessed the de- 
livery of a solemn embassy, it suggested the idea of 
a.company of actors performing onastage. So ex- 
pressive are their gestures, that negotiations have 
been conducted and alliances conciuded between 
petty states and communities who understood no- 
thing of one another's language.* 

‘The composition of the Indian orators is studied 
and elaborate. The language of the Iroquois is 
even held to be susceptible of an Attic elegance, 
which few can attain so fully as to escape all crit- 
icism. It is figurative in the highest degree, every 
notion being expressed by images addressed to the 
jsenses. Thus, to throw up the hatchet or to put 
on the great caldron is to begin a war; to throw the 
hatchet to the sky is to wage open and terrible war , 
to take off the caldron or to bury the hatchet is to 
make peace ; to plant the tree of peace on the high- 
est mountain of the earth is to make a general paci- 
fication. ‘To throw a prisonor into the caldron is 
to devote him to torture and death; to take him out, 
is to pardon and receive him as a member of the 
community. Ambassadors coming to propose a full 
and general treaty say, “ We rend the clouds asun- 


* Missions en la Nouvelle France, an 1644, p. 87-09. Carver, 
P 260, Colden, vol. i, p. 169, e so. Adair, p. 79, 
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der, and drive away all darkness from the heavens, 
that the sun of peace may shine with brightness 
over us all.” On another occasion, referring to 
their own violent conduct, they said, “ We are glad 
that Assarigoa will bury in the pit what is past; let 
the earth be trodden hiard over it, or, rather, let a 
strong stream run under the pit to wash away the 
evil.” They afterward added, “We now plant a 
tree, whose top will reach the sun, and its branches 
spread far abroad, and we shall shelter ourselves un- 
der it, and live in peace.” ‘To send the collar un- 
der ground is to carry on a secret negotiation; but 
when expressing a desire that there might be no du- 
plicity or concealment between them and the 
French, they said that “ they wished to fix the sun 
in the ‘top of the heaven, immediately above that 
pole, that it might beat directly down and leave no- 
thingin obscurity.” In pledging themselves to a firm 
and steady peace, they declared that they would not 
only throw down the great war-caldron, and cause 
all the water to flow out, but would break it in pie- 
ces. ‘This disposition to represent everything by a 
sensible object extends to matters the most impor- 
tant. One powerful people assumed the appellation 
of Foxes, while another gloried in that of Cats. 
Even when the entire nation bore a different appel- 
lation, separate fraternities distinguished themselves 
as the tribe of the Bear, the Tortoise, and the Wolf, 
‘They did not disdain ‘a reference even to inani- 
mate things. ‘The Black Caldron was at one time 
the chief warrior of the Five Nations; and Red 
Shoes was a person of distinction well known to 
Long the traveller. When the chiefs concluded 
treaties with Europeans, their signature consisted 
in a picture, often tolerably well executed, of the 
beast” or object after which they chose to be na- 
med.* 

* La Potherio, preface to tome ili. Colden, vol. iy p. 18 
49, 175. Missions on la Nouvelle France, ans 1605, 1956, p21, 
Weld, p. 395. 
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‘The absence among these tribes of any written or 
even pictorial mode of recording events, was sup- 
plied by the memories of their old men, which were 
so retentive, that a certain writer calls them living 
books. ‘Their only remembrancer consisted in the 
wampum belts ; of which one was appropriated to 
each division of a speech or treaty, and had seem- 
ingly a powerful effect in calling it to recollection. 
On the Close of the transaction, these were deposit= 
ed as public documents, to be drawn forth on great 
occasions, when the orators, and even the old wom- 
en, could repeat verbatim the passage to which each 
referred. Kuropeans were thus enabled to collect 
information concerning the revolutions of different 
tribes, for several ages preceding their own arri- 
val.t 

The earliest visiters of the New-World, on see- 
ing among the Indians neither priests, temples, iduls, 
nor sacrifices, represented them as a people wholly 
destivae of ‘seligious opinions. Closer inquiry, 
however, showed that a belief in the spiritual world, 
however imperfect, had a commanding influence 
over almost all their actions. ‘Their creed includes 
even some lofty and pure conceptious. Under the 
title of the Great Spirit, the Master of Life, the ma- 
ker of heaven and earth, they distinctly recognise a 
supreme ruler of the universe and an arbiter of 
their destiny. A party of them, when informed by 
the missionaries of the existence of a being of in- 
finite power, who had created the heavens and the 
earth, with one consent exclaimed, " Atahocan! At- 
ahocan!* that being the name of their principal dei- 
ty According to Long, the Indians among whom 
he resided ascribe every event, propitious or unfor- 
tunate, to the favour or anger of the Master of Life. 
‘They address him for their daily subsistence ; they 








+ Missions on la Nouvelle France, ans 1659, 1660, p. 28 
Weld, p. 389, 390. 
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believe him to convey to them presence of mind an 
battle; and amid tortures they thank him for inspi- 
ring them with courage. Yet though this one ele- 
vated and just conception is deeply graven on their 
minds, it is combined with others which show all 
the imperfection of unassisted reason in attempting 
to think rightly on this great subject. It may eve 

be observed, that the term, rendered into our lan 
guage “great spirit,” does not really convey th 

idea of an immaterial nature. It imports with them 
merely some being possessed of lofty and’ mysteri- 
‘ous powers, and in this sense is applied to men, and 
even to animals. ‘The brute creation, which occu- 
pies a prominent place in all their ideas, is often 
viewed by them as invested, to a great extent, with 
supernatural powers; an extreme absurdity, which, 
however, they share with the civilized creeds of 
Egypt and India, 

‘When the missionaries, on their first arrival, at~ 
tempted to form an idea of the Indian mythology, 
it appeared to them extremely complicated, more 
especially because those who attempted to explain 
it had no fixed opinions. Each man differed from 
his neighbour, and at another time from himself : and 
when the diserepances were pointed out, no attempt 
was made to reconcile them. ‘The southern tribes, 
who had a more settled faith, are described by Adair 
as intoxicated with spiritual pride, and denouncing 
even their Buropean allies as “the accursed peo- 
ple.” The native Canadian, on the contrary, is said 
to have been so little tenacious, that he would at 
any time renounce all his theological errors for a 
Pipe of tobacco, though, as soon ae it was smoked, 
he immediately relapsed, An idea was found prev- 


alent respecting a certain mystical animal, called 
Mesou or Messessagen, who, when the. earth was 
buried in water, had drawn it up and restored it. 
Others spoke of a contest between the hare, the 
fox, the beaver, and the seal, for the empire of the 
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workl Among the principal nations of Canada, 
the hare is thought to have attained a decided pre- 
eminence; and hence the Great Spirit and the Great 
Hare are sometimes used as synonymous terms. 
What should have raised this creature to such dis- 
tinction seems rather unaccountable ; unless it were 
that its extreme swiftness might appear something 
supernatural. Among the Ottowas alone the heav- 
enly bodies become an object of veneration ; the 
sun appears to rank as their supreme deity.* 

‘To dive into the abyss of futurity has always been 
a favourite object of superstition, It has been at- 
tempted by various means: but the Indian seeks it 
chiefly through his dreams, which always bear with 
him asacred character. Before engaging in any high 
undertaking, especially in hunting or war, the dreams. 
of the principal chiefs ure carefully watched and stu. 
Giously examined; and according to the interpreta~ 
tion their conduct is guided. A whole nation has 
been set in motion by the sleeping fancies of a single 
man, Sometimes a person imagines in his sleep 
that he has been presented with an article of value 
by another, who then cannot, without impropriety, 
Teave the omen unfulfilled, When Sir William John 
son, during the American war, was negotiating an 
alliance with a friendly tribe, the chief confidential 
ly disclosed that, during his slumbers, he had been 
favoured with a vision of Sir William bestowing upon 
him the rich laced coat which formed his full dress. 
‘Phe fulfilment of this revelation was very inconve- 
nient; yet, on being assured that it positively oc- 
curred, the English commander found it advisable 
to resign his uniform. Soon after, however, he un- 
folded to the Indian a dream with which he had him- 
self teen favoured, and in which the former was seen 
presenting him with a large tract of fertile land most 
Pommodiously situated. The native ruler admitted 

* Adair, p.32. La Potherie, tome ii, p. 3-8, 11, 12. Long, 
p. 100. Greuziv, p. 8k. m ne 
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that, since the ‘vision had been vouchsafed, it must 
be realized, yet earnestly proposed to cease this mu- 
tual dreaming, which he found had turned much to 
his own disadvamage.* 

‘The manitou is an object of peculiar veneration; 
and the fixing upon this guardian power is not only 
the most important event in the history of a youth, 
but even constitutes his initiation into active life, 
‘As a preliminary, his face is painted black, and he 
undergoes a severe fast, which is, if possible, pro- 
longed for eight days. “his is preparatory to the 
dream in which he is to behold the idol destined ever 
after to afford him aid and protection. In this state 
of excited expectation, and while every nocturnal 
Vision is carefully watched, there seldom: fails to oc~ 
cur to his mind something which, as it makes adeep 
impression, is pronounced his manitou. Most com- 
monly it is'a trifling and even fantastic article ; the 
head, beak, or claw of a bird, the hoof of a cow, or 
even apiece of wood, However, having undergone 
a thorough perspiration in one of their vapour-baths, 
he is laid on his back, and a picture of it is drawn 
upon his breast by needles of fish-bone dipped in ver- 
milion. A good specimen of the original being pro- 
cured, it is carefully treasured up; and to it he ap- 
plies in every emergency, hoping that it will inspire 
his dreams, and secure to him every kind of good 
fortune. When, however, notwithstanding every 
means of propitiating its favour, misfortunes befall 
him, the manitou is considered ‘as having exposed 
itself to just and serious reproach, He begins with 
remonstrances, representing all that has been done 
for it, the disgrace it incnrs by not protecting its vo- 
tary, and, finally, the danger that, in case of repeat- 
ed neglect, it may be discarded for another. Nor 
is this considered merely as an empty threat; forif 
the manitou is judged incorrigible, itis thrown away ; 

sphrsvleods vol. yp. 156-188 Crourins, p 8 Long, 
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and by means of a fresh course of fasting, dreaming, 
sweaing, and painting, another is installed, from 
whom better success may be hoped.* 
‘Phe absence of temples, worship, sacrifices, and 
all the observances to which superstition prompts 
the untutored mind, is a remarkable circumstance, 
tnd. as we have already remarked, led the early vis- 
ters to believe that the Indians were strangers to 
wal religious ideas. Yet the missionaries found room 
fo suspect that some of their great feasts, in which 
everything presented must be euten, bore an idola- 
trous character, and were held in honour of the Great 
Hare. ‘The Ottawas, whose mythological system 
seems to have been the most complicated, were wont 
to keep a regular festival to celebrate the beneficeuce 
of the sun; on which occasion the luminary was 
told that this service was in return for the good hunt- 
ing he had procured for his people, and as an en- 
couragement to persevere in his friendly cares. 
‘They were also observed to erect an idol in the mid» 
dle of their town, and sacrifice to it; but such cere- 
Monies were by no means general. On first wits 
nessing Christian worship, the only idea suggested 
by it was that of their asking some temporal good, 
which was cither granted orrefused.t ‘The mission- 
aries mention two Hurons, who arrived from the 
‘woods soon after the congregation had assembled. 
Standing without, they began to speculate what it 
was the white men were asking, and then whether 
they were getting it. As the service continued be- 
youd expectation, it was concluded they were not 
Betting it; and as the devotional duties still pro- 
Seeded, they admired the perseverance with which 
this rejected suit was urged. At length, when the 
vesper hymn began, one of the savages observed to 
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the other: “Listen to them now in despair, erying 
with all their might.”* 

‘The grand doctrine of a life beyond the grave was, 
among all the tribes of America, most deeply cher- 
ished and most sincerely believed.f ‘They had even 
formed a distinct idea of the region whither they 
hoped to be transported, aud of the new and happier 
mode of existence, free from those wars, torture 
and cruelties which throw so dark a shade over 
their lot upon earth. Yet their conceptions on this 
subject were by no means either exalted or spiritu- 
alized. They expected simply a prolongation of 
their present life and enjoyments, under more fa- 
vourable circumstances, and with the same objects 
furnished in greater choice and abundance. In that 
brighter land the sun ever shines unclouded, the for- 
ests abound with deer, the lakes and rivers with fish 5 
benefits which are farther enhanced in their imagin- 
ation by a faithful wife and dutiful chidren. ‘They 
do not reach it, however, till after a journey of sev- 
eral months, ahd encountering various obsiacles; a 
broad river, a chain of lofty mountains, and the at- 
tack of a furious dog. ‘This favoured country lies 
farin the west, at the remotest boundary of the earth, 
which is supposed to terminate in a steep precipice, 
with the ocean rolling beneath. Sometimes, in the 
too eager pursuit of game, the spirits fall over, and 
are converted into fishes. The local position of 
their paradise appears connected with certain ob- 
scure intimations received from their wandering 
neighbours of the Mississippi, the Rocky Mountains, 
and the distant shores of the Pacific. "This system 
of belief labours under a great defect, inasmuch as 
it scarcely connects felicity in the future world with 
Virtuous conduct in the present. ‘The oneis held to 


* La Pothorie. vol. ji. p. 12. _Missionsen la Nouvelle France 
an 1667, p. 53-95 ; an 1635, p. 72 

+ Animoruin immortalizatem persuasissimam quidem omnes 
habent.  Creuxius, p. 87. 
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be simply a continuation of the other; and under this 
impression, the arms, ornaments, and everything 
ther had contributed to the welfare of the deceased, 
the interred along with him. ‘This supposed assu- 
dance of a future life, so comformable to their gross 
Jabits and conceptions, was found by the mission- 
nates a serious obstacle when they attempted to al- 
ure them by the hope of a destiny, purer and highs| 
Gr indeed, bat less accordant with their untutored 
conceptions. Upon being told that in the promised 
Svorld they would neither hunt, eat, drink, nor mar~ 
Ty, many of them declared that, far from endeavour- 
jag to reach such an abode, they would consider 
ifuir arrival there as the greatest calamity. Men- 
tion is made of a Huron girl whom one of the Chris; 
tian ministers was endeavouring to instruct, and 
Whose frst question was what she would find to 
tt. The answer being “Nothing,” she then ask- 
Gd what she would see ; and being informed that she 
vould see the Maker of heaven and earth, she ex- 
pressed herself much at a loss how she should ad- 
dress him.* 

‘Another sentiment, congenial with that now de- 
scribed, is most deeply rooted in the mind of the 
Indians. ‘This is reverence for the dead, with which 

Shateaubriand, though somewhat hastily, considers 
them more deeply imbued than any other people.t 
During life they are by no means lavish in their ex- 
pressions of tenderness, but on the hour of final 
Toparation it is displayed with extraordinary force. 
When any member of a family becomes seriously 
ill, all the resources of magic and medicine are, ex- 
hausted in order to procure his recovery. When 
the fatal moment arrives, all the kindred burst into 
Joud lamentations, which continue till some person 
possessing the requisite authority desires them to 

+ Missions on la Nouvelle France, an 1637, p. 121, 170 an 
1635, 1. Creuxius, p. 87. Charlevoix, vol. iL, p 154, 155 

+ dara ingens morwarum. Creuxius, p. 91. 
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vease. These expressions of grief, however, are 
renewed for a considerable time at sunrise’ and 
sunset. After three days the funeral takes place, 
when all the provisions which the family can pro- 
cure are expended in a feast, to which the neigh- 
bours are generally invited; and, although on all 
solemn occasions it is required’ that everything 
should be eaten, the relations do not partake. ‘These 
last cut off their hair, cover their heads, paint their 
faces of a black colour, and continue long to deny 
themselves every species of amusement.* The dée- 
ceased is then interred with his arms and ornaments, 
his face painted, and his person attired in the richest 
robes which they can furnish. It was the opinion 
of one of the early missionaries, that the chief ob- 
ject of the Hurons in their traffic with the French 
was to procure materials for honouring their dead ; 
and, as a proof of this, many of them have bee 

seen shivering half naked in the cold, while their 
hut contained rich robes to be wrapped round them 
after their decease. ‘The body is placed in the tomb 
in an upright posture, znd skins are carefully spread 
round it, 80 that no part may touch the earth. ‘This, 
however, is by no means the final ceremony, being 
followed by another still more solemn and singular. 
Every eighth, tenth, or twelfth year, according to 
the custom of the different nations, is celebrated the 
festival of the dead ; and, till then, the souls are sup- 
posed to hover round their former tenement, and not 
to depart for their final abode in the west. On this 
oceasion the people march in procession to the 
places of interment, open the tombs, and, on be- 
holding the mortal remains of their friends, continue 
some time fixed in mournful silence. ‘The woihen 
thon break out into loud cries, and the party begin 
to collect the bones, removing every remnant of 
flesh, ‘The remains are then wrapped in fresh and 


© Charlevoix, vol. ii, ps 191, 
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raluable robes, and conveyed amid continual lam- 
entation to the family-cabin. A feast is then given, 
followed during several days by dances, games, and 
prize-combais, to which strangers often repair from 
a great distance. This mode of celebration cer- 
tainly accords very ill with the sad occasion ; yet 
the Greek and Roman obsequies were solemnized 
in a similar manner; nay, in many parts of Scot- 
jand, till very recently, they were accompatiied by 
festival, and often by revelry. The relics are then 
carried to the council-house of the nation, where 
they are hung for exhibition along the walls, with 
fresh presents destined to be interred along with 
them.’ Sometimes they are even displayed from 
village to village. At length, being deposited in a 
pit previously dug in the earth, and lined with the 
yichest furs, they are finally entombed. ‘Tears and 
Jamentations are again lavished; and during a few 
days food is brought to the place. The bones of 
their fathers are considered by the Indians the 
strongest ties to their native soil; and when calam- 
ity forces them to quit it, these mouldering frag- 
ments are, if possible, conveyed along with them.* 

‘Under the head of religious rites we may include 
medicine, which is almost entirely within the do- 
main of superstition. ‘The great warmth of affection 
which, amid their apparent apathy, the natives cher- 
ish for each other, urges them, when their friends 
are seriously ill, to seek with the utmost eagerness 
for a remedy. ‘An order of men has thus arisen en- 
tirely different from the rest of the society, uniting 
the characters of priests, physicians, sorcerers, and 
sages. Norare they quite strangers to some branch- 
es of the healing art. In external hurts or wounds, 
the cause of which is obvious, they apply various 
simples of considerable power, chiefly drawn from 
the vegetable world. Chateaubriand enumerates 


* Chateaubriand, vol. i,, p. 215. Creuxius, p. 91, Charle 
voix, Vol. il, p-186, 187; 199-195. 
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the ginseng of the Chinese, the sassafras, the three- 
leaved hedisayon, and a tall shrub called bellis; with 
decoctions from which they cure wounds and ulcers 
in a surprising manner. With sharp-pointed bones 
they scarify inflamed or rheumatic parts; and shells 
of gourds, filled with combustible matters, serve in- 
stead of cupping-glasses. ‘They learned the art of 
bleeding from the French, but employed it some- 
times rashly and fatally, by opening the vein in the 
forehead : they now understand it better, but their 
favourite specific in all internal complaints is the 
vapour-bath. ‘To procure this, a small hut or shed 
is framed of bark or branches of trees, covered 
with skins, and made completely tight on every 
side, leaving only a small hole, trough which the 
patient is admitted. By throwing red-hot stones 
into a pot of water, it is made to boil, and thus emit 
@ warm steam, which, filling the hut, throws the 
patient into a most profuse perspiration. When he 
is completely bathed in it, he rushes out, even should 
it be inthe depth of winter, and throws himself into 
the nearest pond or river; ‘and this exercise, which 
we should be apt to think sufficient to produce death, 
is proved, by their example as well as that of the 
Russians, to be safe and salutary. As a very large 
{proportion of their maladies arise from cold and 
obstructed perspiration, this remedy is by no means 
ill chosen. ‘They attach to it, however, a supernat- 
ural influence, calling it the’ sorcerer’s bath, and 
employ it not only in the cure of diseases, but in 
opening their minds whenever they are to hold a 
council on great affairs, or to eugage in any impor- 
tant undertaking.* 

All cases of internal malady or of obscure origin 
are ascribed without hesitation to the secret agency 
of malignant powers or spirits. ‘The physician, there- 
fore, must then invest himself with his mystic char- 

* Chateaubriand, vol. i, p. 247-249, Creuzius, p. 58, £9 
‘Carver, p. 390, 391.’ Long, p. 46, 100, 
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acter, and direct all his efforts against these invisible 
Stomies, His proceedings are various, and prompt- 
ea seemingly by a mixture of delusion and impos. 
fare. On his first arrival, he begins to sing and 
Gance round the patient, invoking his god with loud 
Gries. ‘Then, pretending to search out the seat of 
the enchantment, he feels his body all over, till 
tries soem to indicate the bewitched spot. He then 
tushes upon it like a madman or an enraged dog, 
Years it with his teeth, and often pretends to show a 
Small bone or other object which he has extracted, 
and in whieh the evil power had been lodged. His 
disciples next day renew the process, and the whole 
amily join in the chorus, so that, setting aside the 
disease, a frame of iron would appear necessary to 
(vithstand the remedies. Another contrivance is 
to surround the eabin with men of straw and wood- 
en masks of the most frightful shapes, in hopes of 
scaring away the mysterious tormentor. Some- 
times 2 painted image is formed, which the doctor 
pierces with an arrow, pretending that he has there- 
by vanquished the evil spirit. On other occasions 
he professes to discover a mysterious desire, which 
exists in the patient unknown to himself, for some 
particular object; and this, however distant or diffi- 
Fult of attainment, the poor family strain all their 
Gfforts to procure. "It is alleged, that when the mala- 
dy appears hopeless, he fixes upon something com- 
pletely beyond reach, the want of which is then rep- 
Fosented as the cause of death. The deep faith 
Teposed in these preposterous remedies caused to 
the missionaries much difficulty even with the 
jnost intelligent converts. When a mother found 
one of her children dangerously ill, her pagan neigh. 
tonrs came round and assured her, that if she would 
allow it to be blown upon, and danced and howled 
found in the genuine Indian manner, there would 
be no doubt of a speedy recovery. ‘They exe 
horted her to take it into the woods, where the 
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black-robes, as they called the Christian priests, 
would not be able to find her. ‘The latter could not 
fully undeceive their disciples, because in that less 
enlightened age they themselves were impressed 
with the notion that the magicians communicated 
and derived aid from the Prince of Darkness, All 
they could do, therefore, was to exhort them reso- 
lutely to sacrifice any benefit that might be derived 
from so unholy a source. ‘This, however, was a 
hard duty ; and they record with pride the example 
of a Huron wife, who, though much attached to her 
husband, and apparently convinced that he could be 
cured by this impious process, chose rather to lose 
him. Th other respects the missionaries suffered 
from the superstitious creed of the natives, who, 
even when unconverted, believed them to possess 
supernatural powers, which, it was suspected, they 
sometimes employed to introduce the epidemic dis- 
eases with which the country was from time to 
time afflicted. ‘They oxclaimed, it was not the de- 
mons that made so many die, it was prayers, images, 
and baptism; and when a severe pestilential disorder 
followed the murder of a Frenchman who fell by 
their hands, they imagined that the priests were 
thus avenging the death of their countryman.® 

‘We have still to describe the most prominent ob- 
Ject of the Indian’s passions and pursuits, his ware 
fare. It is that which presents him under the 
darkest aspect, effacing almost all his fine quali- 
ties, and assimilating his nature to that of fiends. 
While the most cordial union reigns between ihe 
members of each tribe, they have neighbours whom 
they regard with the deepest enmity, and for whose 
extermination they continually thirst. ‘The ine 
tense excitement which war affords, and the glory 

+ Missions on Ia Nouvelle France, an 1685, part ii, p. 155, 
217; ans 1642, 1613, p. 495 an 1637, part iit, p-216, 2173 part 
ii, p. 238, &c.’ La Potherie, vol-ii., p. 36-40, " Charlevoix, vol, 
it! p. 176-180. 
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which rewards its achievements, probably give the 
primary impulse; but after hostilities have begun, 
the feeling which keeps them alive is revenge. 
Every Indian who falls into the power of an enemy, 
and suffers the dreadful fate to which the vanquish 
ed are doomed, must have his ghost appeased by a 
victim from that hostile race. “Thus every contest 
generates another and a more deeply imbittered 
‘one. Nor are they strangers to those more refined 
motives which urge civilized nations to take arms— 
the extension of their boundaries, an object pursued 
with ardentzeal, and the power of their tribe, which 
Jast they seek to promote by incorporating in its 
ranks the defeated bands of their antagonists. Per- 
sonal dislike and the love of distinction often impel 
individuals to make inroads into a hostile territory 
even contrary to the general wish ; but when war 
is to be waged by the whole nation, more enlarged 
views, connected with its interest and aggrandize- 
ment, guide the decision. ‘To most savages, how- 
fever, long-continued peace becomes irksome and 
unpopular; and the prudence of the aged can with 
difficulty restrain the fire of the young, who thirst 
for adventure. 

‘As soon as the determination has been formed, 
the war-chief, to whom the voice of the nation 
assigns the supremacy, enters ona course of solemn 

reparation, ‘This consists not, however, in provi- 

ing arms or supplies for the campaign, for these 
are comprised in the personal resources of each in- 
dividual. He devotes hinself to observances which 
fare meant to propitiate or learn the will of the 
Great Spirit, who, when considered as presiding over 
the destinies of war, is named Areskoui, He be- 
gins by marching three times round his winter. 
house, spreading the great bloody flag, variegated 
with deep tints of black. As soon as the young 
warriors see this signal of death, they crowd around, 
Sstening to the oration by which he summons them 
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to the field: “ Comrades,” he exclaims, “ the blood 
of our countrymen is yet unavenged ; their bones 
lie uncovered} their spirits cry to us from the tomb. 
Youths, arise! anoint your hair, paint your faces, 
jet your songs resound through the forest, and con- 
#olé the dead with the assurance that they shall be 
avenged. Youths, follow me, while I march through 
the war-path to surprise our enemies, to eat their 
flesh, to drink their blood, and tear them limb from 
limb! We shall return triumphant; or, should we 
fall, this belt will record our valour.” ‘The wam- 
pum, that grand symbol of Indian policy, is then 
thrown on the ground. Many desire to lift it; but 
this privilege is reserved for some chief of high rep- 
utation, judged worthy to fill the post of second 
in command. ‘The leader now commences his se- 
ries of mystic observances. He is painted all over 
black, and enters on a strict fast, never eating, nor 
even sitting down, till after sunset. From time to 
time he drinks a ‘decoction of consecrated herbs, 
with the view of giving vivacity to his dreams, 
which are carefully noted, and submitted to the de- 
liberation of the sages and old men. When awar- 
like spirit is in the ascendant, it is understood that 
either their tenour or their interpretation betokens 
success. The powerful influence of the vapour- 
bath isalso employed. After these solemn prelimi 
naries, a copious application of warm water re. 
moves the deep black coating, and he is painted 
afresh in bright and varied colours, among which 
red predominates. A huge fire is kindled, whereon 
is placed the great war-caldron, into which every 
one present throws something ; and if any allies, 
invited by a belt of wampum and bloody hatchet to 
devour the flesh and drink the blood of the enemy 
have accepted the summons, they send some ingre- 
dients to be also east in, The chief then announ- 
ces the enterprise by singing a war-song, never 
sounded but on such occasions, and his example is 
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followed by all the warriors, who join in the mi 
tary dance; recounting their former exploits, and 
dilating on those which they hope to achieve. ‘They 
now proceed to arm, suspeiding the bow and quiver, 
or, more frequently, the musket, from the shoulder, 
the hatchet or tomahawk from the hand, while the 
scalping-knife is stuck in the girdle. A’portion of 
parched corn or sagamity, prepared for the purpose, 
is received from the women, who frequently bear it 
to a considerable distance. But the most important 
operation is the ccllection of the manitous or 
guardian spirits, to be placed in a common box, 
which is looked to as a protecting power. The fe- 
males, during these preparations, have been busily 
negotiating for a supply of captives, on whom to 
wreak their vengeance and appease the shades of 
their fallen kindred; sometimes also with the more 
mereiful view of supplying their place. ‘Tenderer 
feelings arise as the moment approaches when the 
warriors must depart, perhaps to return no more, 
and it may be to endure the same dreadful fate 
which they are imprecating on others. ‘The lead- 
er, having made a short harangue, commences the 
march, singing his war-song, while the others follow 
at intervals sounding the war-whoop. ‘The women 
accompany them at some distance, and when they 
must separate, they exchange endearing names, and 
express the most ardent wishes for a triumphant re- 
turn; while each party receives and gives some 
object which has been long worn by the other, as 
a memorial of this tender parting. 

‘As long as the warriors continue in their own 
country, they straggle in small parties for the con- 
venience of hunting, still holding communication by 

outs, in which they imitate the cries of certain 
Birds and beasts. When arrived at the frontier, they 
all unite and hold another great festival, followed by 
solema dreaming, the tenour of which is carefull 
examined. If found inauspicious, room is still lei 
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to return; and those whose courage shrinks are on 
such occasions supplied with an apology for relin- 
quishing the undertaking ; but such an issue is rare, 
On entering the hostile territory deep silence is en- 
joined; the chase is discontinued; they crawl on all 
fours ; step on the trunks of fallen trees, or through 
swamps. Sometimes they fasten on their feet the 
hoof of the buffalo or the paw of the bear, and ran 
in an irregular track like those animals. ' Equally 
earnest and skilful are they in tracing through the 
woods the haunts of the enemy. The slightest in- 
dications, such as would wholly escape the notice of 
a European, enable them to thread their course 
through the vast depths of the western forests. 
‘They boast of being able to discern the impression 
of steps even on the yielding grass, and of knowing 
by inspection the nation or tribe by whom it has 
been made. Various and ingenious artifices are em- 
ployed to entrap their foe. From the recesses of 
the wood they send forth the cries of the animals 
which are most eagerly sought by the rival hunters, 
‘Their grand object, however, is to surprise a village, 
and, if possible, the principal one belonging to the 
hated tribe. ‘Thither all their steps tend, as they 
steal like silent ghosts through the lonely forest. 
On approching it, they east hasty glances from the 
tops of trees or of hillocks, and then retreat into 
the thickest covert; but, in total disregard of the 
most disastrous experience, the obvious precaution 
of placing nightly sentinels has never been adopted. 
Even when aware of danger, they content them- 
selves with exploring the vicinity two or three miles 
around, when, if nothing is discovered, they go to 
sleep without dread. ‘This supineness is much fos- 
tered by a delusive confidence in the manitous en- 
closed in the holy ark. If, during the day, the as- 
railants have reached unperceived a covert spot in 
the neighbourhood of the devoted village, they ex- 
pect the satisfaction of finding its inhabitants buried 
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in the deepest slumber in the course of the ensuing 
night. ‘They keep close wateh till immediately be- 
fore daybreak, when silence and security are usually 
the most complete. ‘Thea, flat on their faces, and 
carefully suppressing the slightest sound, they creep 
slowly towards the scene of action. Having real 
ed it undiscovered, the chief, by a shrill cry, gives 
the signal, which is instantly followed by a dis- 
charge of arrows or musketry; after which they 
rush in with the war-club and the tomahawk. The 
air echoes with the sound of the death-whoop and 
of arms. The savage aspect of the combatants; 
their faces painted black and red, and soon stream- 
ing with blood; their frightful yells, make them ap- 
pear like demons risen from’ the world beneath 
‘The victims, too late aroused, spring from their fa~ 
tal slumber, and, foresceing the dreadful fate which 
awaits them if taken prisoners, make almost super- 
human struggles for deliverance. ‘The contest rages 
with all the fury of revenge and despair, but it is 
usually short. “The unhappy wretches, surprised 
and bewildered, can seldom rally or resist; they 
seek safety by fleeing into the depth of forests or 
marshes, whither they are hotly pursued. The 
main study of the victorious army is to take the fu- 
gitives alive, in order to subject them to the horri- 
ble punishments which will be presently described. 
Should this be impracticable, the tomahawk or the 
hatchet despatches them on the spot, and the scalp 
is then carried off asa trophy. Placing a foot on 
the neck of his fallen enemy, and twisting a hand in 
the hair, the warrior draws out along, sharp-pointed 
knife, specially formed for this operation; then eut- 
ting a eircle round the crown of the head, by a few 
skilful scoops he detaches the hair and skin, lodges 
the whole in his bag, and returns in triumph.* 

* Charlevoix, vol. ix p. 317, 327, 390, 338, 939, 959-261. 
‘Adair, p. 380-383. Rogers's Concise’ Account of North Ames 
ica (London, 1765), p. 222. 
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‘At the close of the expedition, the warriors re- 
pair to their village, and even in approaching, an~ 
nounce its results by various signals well understood 
among their families. According to the most ap- 
proved custom, the evil tidings are first communi- 
tated. A herald advances before the troop, and for 
every kinsman who has fallen sounds the death- 
whoop; ashrill, lengthened note, ending in an eleva- 
ted key. An interval is then allowed, during which 
the burst of grief excited by these tidings may be 
in some degree exhausted. ‘Then rises the loud, 
inspiring sound of the war-whoop, which, by its 
successive repetitions, expresses the number of cap- 
tives brought home as the fruits of victory. ‘The 
barbarous joy thus kindled banishes for the moment 
all trace of lamentation. ‘The women and children 
form two rows, through which the prisoner is led, 
having his face painted, and crowned with flowers 
as fora festival. ‘Then begins the darkest of all the 
scenes by which the savage life is deformed. A 
ries of studied and elaborate torture commences, in 
which ingenuity is tasked to the utmost to inflict 
the intensest agony that can be endured without ac- 
tually extinguishing life. ‘The first caress, as the 
French eall it, is to tear the nails from the fingers ; 
the flesh is then pierced to the bone, and fire in va~ 
rious forms applied to the extremities. Blows are 
also given to the last degree that nature can sus- 
tain ; and sometimes an amusement is found in toss- 
ing, for a long time, the victim like a ball from one 
to another. Other contrivances, peculiar to infuri- 
ated savages, are sometimes resorted to. One mis- 
sionary, for example, being made to lie on his back, 
had his stomach covered with sagamity, on which 
hungry dogs were set to feed, which tore his flesh 
with their teeth, ‘The unhappy wretch is occasion- 
ally paraded from village to village, kept for weeks 
jn this state of suffering, fed on the coarsest refuse, 
and allowed only a neglected corner of the cabin to 
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sleep in At length a grand council is held to de- 
cide his fate, or, in other words, to determine 
whether all the furies of vengeance shall be let 
loose upon him, and his life be taken away amid the 
most frightful tortures, or whether he shall be salu- 
ted as one of themselves, and treated as a brother 
‘The decision is influenced by various considera- 
tions. If he be a youth or new to the field, a le- 
hient course may probably be adopted; but a vet- 
bran warrior, who has been the terror of the nation, 
and on whose skin is painted a record of triumphs, 
jias to dread a sterner sentence. ‘The women have 
much influence, according as they either demand 
revenge for the loss of a husband or brother, or s0- 
Jielt that the captive may supply the vacancy. ‘The 
Iroquois, though the fiercest of these barbarians, 
being the decpest politicians, were always anxious 
to augment their numbers; hence, though they pro- 
Jonged and heightened the preliminary torture, they 
usually ended it by adoption. ‘This was carried so 
far that they are described as having at length be- 
come less a single nation than an aggregate of all 
the surrounding tribes. ‘The stranger, being receiv- 
ed into one of the families as a husband, brother, or 
Son, is treated with the utmost tenderness; and she, 
who perhaps immediately before exhausted her in- 
genuity in tormenting him, now nurses the wounds 
She has made, and loads him with caresses. | He 
becomes now one of the clan, and goes with them 
to war, even against his former countrymen ; and so 
far is the point of honour carried, that to return 
into their ranks would be branded as an act of base- 
ness.* 
There are, however, many occasions in which the 
more inhuman resolution is taken, and a fearful dis 
play is then made of the darkest passions that can 
# Charlevoix, voli, p- 308-273 Missions on la Nouvelle 
France, ane 1042, 4643, p. 257, &e. , ans 1643, 1644, p. 162-168 
‘Adair, p. 389, 
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agitate the human breast. ‘The captive is informed 
of his fate by being invested with moccasins of 
black bear’s-skin, and having placed over his head 
a flaming torch, the sure indications of his doom. 
Before the fatal scene begins, however, he is al- 
lowed a short interval to sing his death-song, which 
he performs in a triumphant tone. He proclaims 
the joy with which he goes to the land of souls, 
where he will meet his brave ancestors, who taught 
him the great lesson to fight and to suffer. He re- 
counts his warlike exploits, particularly those per- 
formed against the kindred of his tormentors; and 
if there was any one of them whom he vanquished 
and caused to expire amid tortures, he loudly pro- 
claims it. He declares his inextinguishable desire 
to eat their flesh and to drink their blood to the last 
drop. "Phe scene is considered, even when com- 
pared to the field of battle, as the great theatre of 
Indian glory. When two prisoners were about to 
be tortured by the French at Quebec, a charitable 
hand privately supplied a weapon with which one 
of them killed himseif; but the other derided his 
effeminacy, and proudly prepared himself for his 
fiery trial. ' In this dreadful work the women take 
the lead, and seem transformed into raging furies. 
She, to glut whose vengeance the doom has been 
specially pronounced, invokes the spirit of her hus: 
band, her brother, or her son, who has fallen in bat- 
tle or died amid torture, bidding him come now and 
be appeased. A feast is prepared for him; a war- 
rior is to be thrown into the great caldron; his 
blood will be poured out; his flesh torn from the 
bones; let the injured spirit then cease to complain. 
A game begins between the torturers and the tor- 
tured, one to inflict the most intense suffering, the 
other to bear it with proud insensibility. That there 
may be some appearance of open contest, he is not 
chained, but merely tied to a post, and a certain 
range allowed, within which, while the brand, the 
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hatchet, and every engine of torture are applied, he 
can do'somewhat to repel his assailants, and even 
attack in his turn. He struggles fiercely in the un- 
equal strife, and while his frame is consuming in 
agony, still’ defies his tormentors, and outbraves 
death itself. Some even deride the feeble efforts 
of their executioners, boasting how much more ef- 
fectively they themselves had applied torture to in- 
dividuals of their tribe. Yet there are instances 
when the murderers at last triumph; the sufferer 
exclaims, “Fire is strong, and too powerful;” he 
even utters loud shrieks, which are responded to 
by exulting shouts of savage laughter. Some few 
have been known, by almost incredible efforts, to 
break loose, and by rapid flight to effect their es- 
cape. The general result, however, is death, after 
protracted suffering ; when the scalp, if still entire, 
is taken off and deposited among the military tro- 
phies.* 

It has been made a question whether the Indians 
can be justly charged with cannibalism. It is cer- 
tain that all the terms by which they designate their 
inhuman mode of putting a prisoner to death bear 
reference to this horrid practice. ‘The expressions 
are to throw him into the caldron, to devour him, 
to eat soup made of his flesh. It has hence been 
plausibly inferred that this enormity really prevailed 
in early times, but was changed, we can scarcely 
say mitigated, into the present system of torture. 
Yet, as every action is described by them in terms 
higiily figurative, those now quoted may have been 
used as expressing most fully the complete gratifi- 
cation of their revenge. Of this charge they can- 
not now be either condemned or wholly acquitted. 
in the excited fury of their passions, portions of 
the flesh are often seized, roasted, and eaten, and 
draughts taken of the blood. To'eat an enemy's 

© Charlevoix, vol. i, p.375. Adair, p. 390,391, Colden, vol. 
i, p. 144, 145. 
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heart ts considered a peculiar enjoyment. Long 
mentions a gentleman who came upon a party who 
were busy broiling a human heart, when he with 
difficulty prevailed on them to desist. ‘There is lit- 
tle hesitation among them, in periods of scarcity, 
to relieve hunger with the flesh of their captives ; 
and during one war, this fate is said to have befallen 
many French soldiers who fell into the hands of the 
Five Nations. Colonel Schuyler told Colden, that, 
having entered the cabin of a chief who had ‘some 
Tich soup before him, he was invited to partake. 
Being hungry and tired, he readily agreed, till the 
ladle, being put into the great caldron, brought up a 
human hand, the sight of which putan immediate 
end to his appetite and meal.* 

‘Although war may be considered as the ordinary 
state of those tribes, yet, after having for a consid- 
erable time experienced its destructive effects, there 
usually arises a desire for an interval of tranquillity 
‘To procure this, a regular form is observed. ‘The 
nation which resolves to make the overture de- 
spatches several individuals, usually of some note, 
as ambassadors, with at least one orator. They 
bear before them the calumet of peace, which ren- 
ders their character sacred, and secures them from 
violence. ‘They carry also a certain number of 
belts of wampum, with which are respectively con- 
nected the several motives and terms of the pro- 
posed treaty. ‘The orator having obtained an au- 
dience of the chiefs on the other side, expounds 
the belts, dancing and singing in unison, and by a 
tions expressing the peaceful purpose of his mis- 
sion. If the opposite party be favourably inclined 
they accept the offered symbols, and next day pre- 
sent others of a similar import.’ He them smokes 
in the calumet, and the contract is sealed by bury 
ing a hatchet; if there be any allies, one is depos 

© Charlevoix, voli, p. 318, Adar, p. 199. Loug, p. 72, 78 
Colden, vol. i., p. 156. La 4 ee 
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ted for each. This agreement is often accompa 
nied with professions, at the moment perhaps sine 
bere, of maintaining the sun always in the heavens, 
Gnd never again digging up the hatchet; but the 
turbulence of individuals, and the satiety of long 
peace, to which the whole nation is subject, usually 
Fekindle hostilities at no distant period.* 

Some notice may finally be expected of Indian 
amusements; the most favourite of which are smo- 
king, music, and dancing. ‘These, however, are 
viewed in a much higher light than mere pastime , 
doing ranked among the most serious occupations, 
and esteemed quite indispensable in the conduct of 
every important affair. Without them a council 
Cannot be held, a negotiation carried on, peace or 
{war proclaimed, nor any public or private contract 
bntered into; for not one of these transactions is 
fecounted valid till it has been smoked over, and 
Sung and danced to. ‘The calumet is the grand in- 
strument of their policy. No important, affair can 
be taken into consideration without the pipe in their 
mouths; and hence, to call an assembly of the 
chiefs ig said to be lighting the council-fire. This 
tube accompanies and is the guardian of every em- 
sy, and to smoke together is the chief cement of 
national union. 

‘Music and dancing accompanying each other are 
ually indispensable to every solemn celebration. 
Yot the instruments and performance are alike 
simple and rude; for their song, though often con- 
tinued for a long period, consists merely in the 
Perpetual teration of a few wild melancholy notes. 

fhe words are usually of the minstrel’s own com- 
position, and record his exploits in war or hunting, 
Phd sometimes the praises of the animals which he 
has killed in the chase. ‘The song is accompanied 
bv performance on the drum, and on the chichikoue, 

















* Charlevoix, vol. i, p. 321. 
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or pipe. The former is merely a hollowed piece 
of wood, covered with skin; the latter is formed 
ofa thick cane, upward of two feet in length, with 

yht or nine holes, and a mouthpiece not unlike 
that of acommon whistle, ‘Those who know how 
to stop the holes and bring out a sound consider 
themselves performers; yet they eannot play upon 
it even those simple airs which they execute with 
the voice, though they will often continue for hours 
drawing out wild irregular notes. 

‘The dances of the Indians, even those at com- 
mon festivals, are on an extensive scale, requiring 
to a complete performance forty or fifty persons, 
who execute their evolutions by following each 
other round a great fire kindled in the centre, 
‘Their movements, monotonous but violent, con- 
sist in stamping furiously on the ground, and often 
brandishing their arms in a manner eompared by an 
able writer to a baker converting flour into dough. 
‘They keep good time ; but the music is so exceed 
ingly simple that this implies little merit. They 
conclude with a loud shout or howl, which echoos 
frightfully through the woods. ‘The dances in cele- 
bration of particular events are of a more varied 
character, and often form a very expressive panto- 
mime. ‘The war-dance is the most favourite and 
frequent. In this extraordinary performance, a 
complete image is given of the terrible reality; the 
war-whoop is sounded with the most frightful yells; 
the tomahawk is wildly brandished: and the enemy 
are surprised, seized, and scalped, or carried off 
for torture. ‘The calumet-dance, which celebrates 
peace between nations, and the marriage-dance, 
which represents domestic life, arc much more 
pleasing, Some mention is made of ¢ mystic dance, 
carried on by the jugglers or doctors, with strange 
superstitions ceremonies, and in which a supernat- 
ural personage, termed by some the devil, rises and 
performs ; but it does not seem to have been wit- 
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essed by any European, and is said to be now in 
a great measure disused.* 

‘There are, moreover, games to which the Indians 
are fondly attached, which, though they be only 
tanked under the head of amusement, are yet con- 
structed in the same serious manner as their other 
transactions. ‘Their great parties are said to be 
collected by supernatural authority, communicated 
by the jugglers ; and they are preceded, like their 
wars and hunts, by a course of fasting, dreaming, 
and other means of propitiating fortune. ‘The favour- 
ite game is that of the bone, in which small pieces of 
that substance, resembling dice, and painted of dif- 
ferent colours, are thrown in the air, and according 
to the manner in which they fail, the game is deci- 
ded. Only two persons can play; but a numerous 
party, and sometimes whole Villages, embrace one 
Fide or the other, and look on with intense interest, 
‘At each throw, especially if it be decisive, tremen- 
dous shouts are raised; the players and spectators 
equally resembie persons possessed; the air rings 
with invocations to the bones and to the manitous. 
Their cagetness sometimes leads to quarrelling and 
even fighting, which on no other occasion ever dis- 
turb the interior of these societies. To such a 
pitch are they occasionally worked up, that they 
Etake successively all they possess, and even their 
personal liberty ; but this deseription must apply 
bnly to the more southern nations, as slavery was 
unknown among the Canadian Indians. 

"A temporary interval of wild license, of emanci 
pation from ail the restraints of dignity and deco- 
Tim, seems to afford an enjoyment highly prized 
in all rude societies, Corresponding with the sat- 
umalia and bacchanals of antiquity, the Indians 
have their festival of dreams, which, during fifteen 

* Missions en la Nouvelle France, ans 1645, 1646, p. 20, 21 
Wak podiactir | Greusius pi Coatagsbnand, voy p 
B05, “lavtevons vol Hip 76 Carers p20 am. 
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days, enlivens the inaction of the coldest, season 
Laying aside all their usual order and gravity, they 
yran about, frightfully disguised, and commiting ev- 
ery imaginable extravagance. "He who meets an 
other demands an explanation of his visions, and if 
not satisfied, imposes some fantastic penalty. He 
throws upon him cold water, hot ashes, or filth, 
sometimes, rushing into his cabin, he breaks and 
destroys the furniture. Although everything ap- 
pears wild and unpremeditated, it is alleged that 
Opportunities are often taken to give vent to old and 
secret resentments. ‘The period having elapsed, a 
feast is given, order is restored, and the damages 
done are carefully repaired.* 

‘On the first settlement of Europeans in Canada, 
that territory was chiefly divided between three 
great nations, the Algonguins, the Hurons, and the 
Froquois or Five Nations. ‘The first held an exten- 
sive domain along the northem bank of the St. 
Lawrence, about a hundred leagues above Trois 
Riviéres. "Shortly before, they had been the most 
powerful of all these tribes, and considered even in 
some degree as mastors over this part of America. 
‘They are described also as having the mildest as 
pect and polished manners of any. ‘They subsisted 
entirely by hunting, and looked with proud disdain 
on their neighbours, who consented to bestow on 
the soil even the smallest cultivation.t ‘The Hu- 
rons were a numerous people, whose very exten- 
sive territory reached from the Algonquin frontier 
to the borders of the great lake bearing their name. 
‘They were also more industrious, and derived an 
aburidant subsistence from the fine territory of Up- 
per Canada. But they were, at the same time, more 
Effeminate and voluptuous, and had less of the 
proud independence of savage life, having chiefs 

+ Charlevoix, vol. fy p- 13-15, 159 164, ée. Chateaubriand, 
‘vol, L, p, 238-242. La’Potherie, vol. i, p. 126, 127. 

{ La Potherie, vol. i. p. 232-289, 
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hereditary in the female line, to whom they paid 
considerable deferencs 

‘The Iroquois, destined to act the most conspicu- 
ous part among all the native tribes, occupied a 
Yong range of territory on the southern border of 
the’ St. Lawrence, from Lake Champlain to the 
trestern extremity of Lake Ontario. They were 
thus beyond the limits of what is now considered 
Canada; yet, as all their transactions were com- 
pletely connected with the interests of that country, 
ve cannot at present avoid considering them as be- 
Jonging to it 

‘This people were divided into five cantons, each 
of which was considered as an independent nation. 
‘They were united, however, by the closest alliance , 
wore never found waging war with each other; nor 
Uid they often fail to combine their forces when at- 
tacked by neighbouring tribes.* ‘The following are 
given to them by English and French 











the name: 

authors: 
Exeuisi. Frexon. 
Mohawks. Agniers. 
Oneidas. Onneyouths. 
Onondagoes. Onontagues. 
Cayugas. ‘Anniegué. 
Senecas. ‘Tsonnonthouans. 


* La Potherie, vol. i, p. 232-289, Rogers, p.237. Colden, 
wae 



































HISTORY OF CANADA 


CHAPTER IIL. 
History of Canada under the French 


Earliest Discoveries of the English and French.— De re Roch 
Chauvin end Pontgravé De Monts—Chanylainy em 
ployed by him, ascends the St. Lawrence.—Founds Quebec. 
“Dealings with a Party of Natives.—Joins a warlike Expe- 
dition —Vietory.—Torture.—Transactions in France.—Fresh 
military Eneounter.— Foundation of Montreal. — Various 
‘Transactions.—Voyage up the Ottawa —Great Expedition 
against the [roquois.—Unsuccessful.— Difficulties in France. 
~Appointznent of De Cacn.—Peace among the Indian Tribes, 
—Duke de Ventadour Viceroy.—Rupture of the ‘Treaty. 
Quebec taken by the English —Restored.—Large Supplies 
sent out.—Death of Champlain —Great Power of the Five 
Nations —Treaty with them.—-War renewed.—Destraction 
of the French Indian Allies.—A Remuant flee to Quebec.— 
Troquois Masters of Canada.—Louis XIV, determines to re- 
‘enforce the Colony.—Expedition under De Tracy.—Govern- 
ment of De Courcelles.—Frontenac.—De la Barre.—His fruit- 
less Expedition —Denonville.—His violent Proceedings. — 
Critical state of the Colony.—Second Government of Fron- 
tenac,—Capture of Corlaer or Schenectady.—The English 
ander Phipps attack Quebec. Repuilsed.—Negotiations with 
the Indians.—Invasion of their ‘Territory.—Death of Fron- 
tenac.—De Callidres.—Peace, and speedy Renewal of War. 
Attempts by the English to conquer Canada.—Treaty of 
Uirecht.—Charlevoix's Account of the State of the Colony. 
Its prosperity.— Administration of Du Quesne, 


‘Tuz English took decidedly the most prominent 

art in the discovery of North America, In 1497, 
John Cabot, under & commission from Henry VIL, 
landed on its shores, four years only after Columbus 
had reached the West Indies, and nearly twelve 
months before that celebrated navigator hae touched 
at any part of the continent. In the following year, 
Sebastian, son te the first discoverer, performed a 
most extensive exploratory voyage along.the greater 
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part of the eastern coast, to Tat. 66° or 68° N., and 
Pouth as far as Florida, ‘he same eminent seaman 
took part in another expedition undertaken in 1517, 
for the discovery of a northwest passage. ‘The 
squadron appears to have penetrated into Hudson’s 
Kay, but through the pusillanimity of Sir Thomas 
Pert, the commander, returned without completing 
the object in view. These interesting voyages, 
however, have been illustrated with such diligent 
and acute research by Mr. Tytler, that to our read- 
ers another detailed narrative of them would be very 
superfluous." 

Various circumstances combined to withdraw the 
successors of Henry from this brilliant career. 
They were succeeded in it by France; and it is sin- 
gular that the settlement of by far the greater part 
8f what is now British America was effected by that 
power. When, too, England had wrested these pos- 
Bessions from her rival, she retained them after 
most of her own colonies had established their in- 
Gependence ; for which reason we find it necessary 
to enter at considerable length into the proceedings 
of those Gallic adventurers who laid the foundations 
of civilization in the Canadian provinces. 

In 1524, Francis 1. commissioned Giovanni Ve- 
razzano, a'skilful Florentine navigator, who appears 
to have sailed along the whole coast from Carolina 
to the northern extremity of Nova Scotia. It was 
then appropriated in the name of his most Christian 
majesty, under the magnificent title of New France. 
His second expedition was disastrous; but in 1534, 
Jacques Cartier, a bold and able mariner of St. Malo, 
was sent out with a similar view. ‘This discoverer 
made two voyages, in the second of which he pen- 
etrated up the St. Lawrence as high as the position 
now occupied by Montreal, and brought home with 

+ See Progress of Discovery on the more Northern Coasts of 
America, from the Rariest Period to the Present Time, p. 15+ 
%, 31-38, Harpers’ Family Library. 
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him Donnaconna, a native king. He was employed 
a third time in 1540, though in a subordinate rank, 
under the Sieur de Roberval, an opulent nobleman 
of Picardy, who, having agreed to defray the ex- 
pense of the expedition, was created leutenant- 
general and viceroy. ‘The enterprise was begun 
with spirit; and a fort named Charlesbourg was 
erected near the site now occupied by Quebec. ‘The 
natives, however, showed a hostile spirit; the two 
leaders’ quarrelled; and Roberval abandoned. the 
undertaking. He renewed it in 1540, but with an 
issue singularly unfortunate, neither he nor his 
brother, who accompanied him, being ever again 
heard of. For the details of these voyages also we 
refer to the work above mentioned, where they will 
be found narrated in a very satisfactory manner.* 

‘These failures, and still more, perhaps, the dis- 
tracted state of France during many years, occa- 
sioned by religious wars, withdrew the attention of 
the government from schemes of transatlantic colo- 
nization. ‘The merchants, however, of the great 
commercial towns, particularly Dieppe, Rouen, St. 
Malo, and Rochelle, had opened communications, 
and even established posts for the prosecution of 

he fur-trade. ‘That of Canada was carried on 
chiefly at Tadoussac, near the mouth of the river 
Saguenay. 

‘Tranquillity being restored by the union of parties 
under the sway of Henry IV., the public attention 
was again directed towards’ New France. ‘The 
Marquis de la Roche, a nobleman of Brittany, under- 
took to equip an expedition on a large scale, and form 
a settlement on that remote shore The encourage- 
ments to such enterprises were always liberal; and 
Henry in this respect seems to have surpassed all 
other monarchs. ‘The marquis was authorized not 
only ¢o levy troops, make war, build forts and cities, 


* Pages 49-58. 
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and enact laws, but even to ereate lords, counts, 
barons, and similar dignities. He accordingly equip- 
ped several vessels, with a considerable number of 
Fetilers, whom, however, he was obliged to draw 
partly from the prisons of Paris. He sailed under 
the guidance of Chedotel, a Norman pilot; but of 
the voyage it is only narrated that he landed and left 
forty men on Sable Island, a small barren spot near 
the coast of Nova Scotia. ‘He then returned ; when, 
being thwarted in his designs at court, he fell sick, 
and died of chagrin, ‘The colonists were entirely 
forgotten, and soon experienced such hardships as 
caused even the criminals among them to regret 
their dungeons. Having, with a few planks ob- 
tained from a wrecked vessel, erected a hut, they 
were obliged to subsist on the fish which they caught, 
and to replace their worn-out garments with the 
skins of sea-wolves. In this condition they were 
Jeft seven years, when the king, or, according to 
Champlain, the parliament of Rouen, sent out Che- 
dotel to see what was become of them. He found 
only twelve survivers, who exhibited the most 
wretched and deplorable aspect. On their return 
to France they waited upon Henry, who received 
them kindly, and made them a handsome donation.® 

"The king was still disposed to encourage coloni- 
zation. In_ 1599, two eminent naval characters, 
Chauvin of Rouen and Pontgravé of St. Malo, under- 
took to settle five hundred persons, and prevailed 
‘on his majesty to aid them, by granting a monopoly 
of the fur-trade on the St’ Lawrence. Chauvin, it 
is alleged, was disposed to execute as little as pos- 
sible of the agreement, his chief object being to 
avail himself of the exclusive traffic. However, 
being under the necessity of making some show, he 
fitted out two vessels, and arrived at Tadoussac. 

* Histoire Générale des Voyages (19 vols. 4to, Paris, 1746- 
4770), tome xiv., p. 889-591. Champlain, Voyages du Sieur de 
(2 vola, 8vo, Paris, 1830), tome i., p. 41-43, 
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This situation being bleak and barren in the extreme, 
he was strongly advised to proceed farther up the 
river, to one which was reported to be much more ad- 
vantageous. Disregarding this suggestion, he built 
4 house twenty-four feet long, eighteen broad, and 
eight high, surrounded it with a ditch, and lodged 
there sixteen settlers for the winter. They had, 
however, a very slender stock of provisions, and on 
the setting in of the cold were reduced to the last 
extremity, and finally obliged to throw themselves 
on the mercy of the natives. From that. simple 
people they experienced a groat degree of kindness, 
but, nevertheless, suffered such hardships, that many. 
of them perished before the arrival of vessels from 
France." Chauvin performed another voyage, which 
was as fruitless as the first; and in the course of a 
third he was taken ill and died.* 

Fresh adventurers were never wanting in this 
hazardous enterprise. ‘The next was the Comman. 
deur de Chaste, governor of Dieppe, who, though 
already gray with years, engaged in it, and prevail- 
ed upon some considerable merchants to second 
him. He made a most important acquisition in 
Samuel Champlain, the destined founder of the 
;French settlements in Canada, who had just arti- 
{ved from the East Indies, He ‘and Pontgravé were 
sent out to ‘Tadoussac, with instructions to ascend 
the St. Lawrence, and examine the country on its 
upper borders. ‘They penetrated as faras the 
Sault St, Louis, a little above Montreal; but, finding 
it impossible to pass that cataract, they with some 
difficulty reached the height above it, where they 
made the best observations they could on the river 
and country. Champlain, on his arrival in France, 
was dismayed to find De Chaste dead, and the 
whole undertaking deranged. He proceeded, how. 
ever, to Paris, and showed to the king a chart and 


* Champlain, tome i, p 44-49, 
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description of the region he had surveyed, with 
which bis majesty appeared highly pleased.” 
Searcely an interval elapsed when the same eu- 
terprise was taken up by De Monts, a gentleman 
Opulence and distinetion, and a special favourite of 
Tienry. He obtained the highest privileges that 
had been granted to any of his predecessors, ar 
having prepared an expedition on a more exten: 
five seale than any former one, he put to seas but 
syhe had accompanied Chauvin to Tadoussac, and 
Stewed that bleak shore, he felt very averse to 
Shier the St. Lawrence. "It appeared to him that 
the seacoast, being in a more southern latitude, 
was likely to enjoy a milder climate ; an idea plau- 
Nile, though erroneous. He directed his chief ef- 
forts, therefore, to the country now named Nova 
Scotja; and though his operations there were dis- 
dstrous to his companions, and ultimately to bim- 
Sell, they were the means of founding the impor- 
tant colony of Acadia. Our narrative of these 
‘Gventurers, however, is reserved till we come to 
treat of that province.t 
‘Champlain, whose services he had secured, then 
romonstrated with him on the error of preferring 
Tn iron-bound coast to the beautiful and fertile 
banks of the upper St. Lawrence. De Monts lis- 
tened to the suggestion, and, undeterred by pre- 
us losses, applied to the king for a commission. 
He obtained it without difficulty, associated, as be- 
fore, with a grant of a monopoly of the fur-trade on 
the river. He fitted out two vessels, but, not find 
ing it convenient to command in person, placed 
them under Champlain, who, accompanied by Pont- 
gravé, was authorized to act as his lieutenant. 
‘The expedition sailed from Honfleur on the 13th 
April, 1608, and on the 3d June reached ‘Tadoussac. 


+ Champlain, tome i, p. 49-53. Ibid, p. 54-56, 
+ Thid., 0, 150 151. 
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‘The Saguenay, hitherto the chief seat of the traff.e 
in furs, was described as flowing from a consider. 
ably distant source in the north. Forty or fifty 
leogues up, its current was broken by a succession 
of falls, beyond which was a lake (St. John) which 
it required three days to cross. Ou the other side 
were wandering tribes, from whom the skins were 
chiefly procured, and who reported that in their 
roamings they came in view of the Northern Sea. 
Champlain had sufficient information to know that 
this could only be a large gulf; though he had no 
knowledge of Hudson's Bay, which had not yet 
been entered by the great navigator whose name it 
bears. ‘The small port of Tadoussac was tolerably 
safe; but the shore consisted only of dreary rocks 
and sands, scantily clothed with larch and pine. 
He could find nothing to catch except a few small 
birds, which visited the spot only in summer. ‘The 
natives who traded with the French sailed in canoes 
of birch-bark, so light thata man could easily carry 
them from one river or lake to another. 

The navigator continued to ascend the stream, 
though the banks were still naked and unpromising, 
till he reached the Isle of Orleans, which formed 
the commencement of the most valuable part of the 
river, being adorned with fine woods and meadows.* 

‘Afier passing this island, he immediately sought 
a commodious place of settlement, and soon fixed 
on a hill richly clothed with vines and walnut-trees, 
called by the natives Quebeio or Quebec. Having 
Degun to clear and build, he formed an acquaintance 
with a number of the natives busily employed in 
the fishery of eels. ‘They showed a considerable 
disposition to adopt European culture and other 
improvements, the introduction of which he was 
led to hope might issue in their conversion. 

‘The Frenchman spent the winter here, and sow 


* Champlain, tome i, liv. iii, eh. 3, 4. 
Ibid, li ix. ch. & 
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ed some grain, for which he found the soil well 
adapted. ‘The inhabitants, who, unlike those high- 
er up the river, did not practise agriculture in any 
Segre, were often reduced to the most dreadful 
aRiremes of famine. Of this the settlers witness- 
eda painful example in February, 1609, when @ 
party of the savages, seeing them from the oppo- 
Pte bank, and hoping to oblain relief, resolved to 
gross, without regard to the floating ive. ‘The 
French considered the attempt quite desperate ; 
and accordingly, in mid-channel, the canoes were 
Gashed to pieces, and the poor creatures leaped on 
cinass of 1oe, whence they raised the most doleful 
Snes. By peculiarly good fortune, a larger piece 
Struck that'on which they stood and caused it to 
drift ashore. ‘They landed with joy, but in a state 
Gf such ravening hunger, that, had the discoverers 
Shade any attempt to satisfy ‘it, their whole stock 
‘would have been swallowed up. A limited allow- 
woe was, however, granted, which they sought to 
augment by very strange expedients, “A dead pig 
‘and dog had been laid out as a bait for foxes; but 
having been exposed two months, and the weather 
becoming milder, such a scent issued from them 
that the French ould scarcely approach the spot. 
The new-comers, however, on discovering this 
store, exultingly carried it to their hut, and began to 
feast upon it.” ‘Their hosts ran to warn them of the 
danger of such food, but found them so busily enga- 
ged cach with a piece in. his hand, that remon- 
geenee was vain, and being themselves assailed 
with disgusting odours from the half-cooked vie- 
tuals, they were glad to retreat. Another dead 
dog had been placed on the top of a tree to attract 
bhas of prey. ‘The natives were so extremely 
Vieak that they could not climb; but having, by 
great efforts, cut down the tree, they possessed 
fhemselves of this highly-flavoured morsel." 


© Champlain, tome i., hiv. ii, ch. 6 
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‘As soon as the season admitted, Champlain re~ 
sumed his voyage up the river, the banks of which 
were covered with noble forests. ‘Twenty-five 
Teagues above Quebec, at asmall island nemed St. 
Bloi, he met a band belonging chiefly to the cele- 
brated nation of the Algonquins, commanded by 
two chiefs, Yroquet and Ochasteguin. It now ap- 
pears that a treaty had already been opened at the 
winter station by a son of the former, through 
whom they had promised to assist the stranger in 
his attempt to traverse the country of the Iroquois, 
on the condition that he should aid them in a war 
against that fierce people. The zeal of our adven- 
turer blinded him not only to the danger, but to the 
guilt of this most unprovoked aggression on anation 
Who had never offended him. In reply to a solomn 
appeal from the savage chiefs, he assured them of 
his determination strictly to ful6l this questiona- 
ble engagement, and accepted of their proposal to 
visit him previously at Quebec.* ‘They accompa- 
nied him thither, and, exulting in the prospect of 
approaching triumph, spent five or six days in dan- 
cing and festivity, while Champlain procured a re- 
enforcement from Tadoussac. He set out with hi 

new allies on the 28th May; and in a short time, 
having passed through Lake St. Pierre, he reached 
the mouth of the river which takes its rise in the 
country of the Iroquois. He had been apprized 
that fitteen leagues farther up there was a consid 
erable fall, but had been led to hope that his light 
shallop might be conveyed beyond it. On recon 
noitring the spot, he found this to be quite imprac- 
ticable, as the stream from bank to bank was dash- 
ing with violence amid rocks and stones; and his 
party had not strength to cut a road through the 
Woods. Nothing, however, could damp his ardour; 
and, in the failure of every other resource, he deter- 


© Champlain, tome i, liv. iii, eh. 7 
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mined to commit himself to the canoes of the sav- 
ages, and share their fate. As soon, however, a8 
this was announced to his_men, they “bled at the 
hose,” and two only were found who did not shrink 
from accompanying the Indians.* 
By carrying their canoes, arms, and baggage half 
a league overland, the natives avoided the fall and 
sovembarked. When night approached they landed, 
veared huts covered with birch-bark, and having eut 
down large trees, formed round the spot a barricade 
of such strength, that five hundred assailants could 
fot have stormed it without much difficulty. ‘They 
Zent some of their number to reconnoitre a few 
miles up and down the river, but rejected the advice 
Of their Buropean ally to set a watch during the 
fight. High conjurations were now performed by 
the pilotois or priest, who was. placed alone in & 
cabin, while the maltitude sat round in solemn si- 
Jonce, Violent and mysterious movements shook 
the wigwam, which the Frenchman clearly perceived 
to be produced by its erafty inmate; while, in an- 
ewer tp his solemn call, the demon appeared, and, 
in the form of a stone, foretold the issue of the en- 
terprise. Solemn sounds overawed the spectators, 
though it was easy to discover that they wore all 
nitered by the pilotois himself. ‘The French chief 
was also every morning carefully examined regard 
ing his dreams, and great exultation was expressed 
when they appeared to portend success. The only 
Urilling employed to prepare them for the approach- 
{ng bate was confined to their taking a number of 
canes, one for each man, with two longer ones. for 
the chiefs, and fixing them in the ground according 
to the order in which the troops were to advance. 
‘The Indians then practised the various movements 
till they could arrange themselves exactly in the 
tame manner. ‘The river was diversified with nu- 
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merous low islands, xoounding in woods, meadows, 
and game, but deserted in consequence of the deadly 
wars which had for some time been raging. It 
Opened into an extensive lake, now named, from 
our traveller, Champlain, and containing four large 
islands, also uninhabited. ‘They had reached its 
southern extremity, and even eutered a smaller one 


(George) connected with it, when, on the 29th June, § 
at ten in the evening, they beheld the Iroquois, who 
raised loud shouts of defiance, and began hastily to 
arm and to form a barricade with trunks of trees. 
1 The invaders sent two canoes to ask if their ad- 
versaries would fight; the answer was, there was 
nothing they more desired, but the hour was une 
| 
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suitable, adding, however, that they would be ready 
next morning at daybreak. ‘This delay was ap- 
i proved; but the two parties, instead of qualifying 
themselves for the combat by taking suitable rest, 

danced the whole night without intermission, ex- 

changing the most imbittered expressions of re- 

proach and contempt. ‘The Algonquins being told 

that neither their courage nor arms were of any 

value, and that to-morrow would witness their doom, 

Hl threw out in return mysterious hints that their ad- 
versaries would then see something never before 

witnessed. In the morning they landed, and the 

French chief saw the enemy come out of their bar- 

rieade, two hundred strong, firm and robust, headed 

te by leaders with waving plumes, and advancing with) 
e bold and determined aspect, which struck him with! 

admiration. He and his two countrymen stationedt 

themselves at different points, and the natives made 

1 way for him to go about twenty pacesin front, He 
then fired an arquebus, loaded with four balls, by 

i which two Indians were killed and one mortally 
wounded. is allies raised shouts which would 
have drowned the loudest thunder, while the enemy 
were astounded at secing armour, proof against na- 
tive weapons, pierced by this unknown instrument 
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of destruction. Yet they still poured in clouds of 
arrows, till another shot, fired from a thicket, excited 
such a degree of fear that they fled precipitately, 
abandoning their fort, and seeking refuge in the 
heart of the forest. A number were killed, and ten 
or twelve taken prisoners.* 

‘The savages, having celebrated their victory with 
dance and festival, immediately began their return 
to their own country. After travelling sixteen 
leagues, they took one of the captives, and in a for- 
mal harangue recounted to him all the cruelties 
of his countrymen, which he must now expiate; 
they then summoned him, if he were a man of cour. 
age, to sing. He did so, though in a somewhat lu- 
gubrious tone. Champlain, then, was perhaps the 
first European who beheld that horrid scene of tor- 
ture, which we spare our readers, though described 
by him in the most minute detail. ' He did not, how- 
ever, witness that stoical apathy so often displayed, 
for the sufferer occasionally uttered loud shrieks, 
though his fortitude was, on the whole, wonderful. 
‘The Frenchman was asked why he did’ not join in 
this triumphant vengeance; and when he declared 
that the sight gave him pain, and even showed a 
disposition to withdraw, they allowed him to termi- 
nate the scene by a discharge of his arquebus. 
‘The most shocking indignities were inflicted on the 
lifeless body’; even the heart was plucked out and 
cut in small pieces, which the other prisoners were 
compelled to receive into their mouths, though they 
were not expected to swallow the horrid morsel. 
‘The Algonquins marched on with the remaining 
Troquois, who continued to sing, though fully aware 
of their approaching fate. Another employment of 
the victors was to ornament the heads of the slain, 
to be displayed in triumph on their arrival. With 
this view they earnestly solicited from Champlain 
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some copies of the paternoster, which sacred arti. 
cle, amid all his professions of piety. he did not 
hesitate to bestow for this profane purpose. ‘Thus 
prepared, as the party approached home, the heads 
were fastened on the ends of poles, and exhibited 
to the women, who came swimming across the river 
to meet their lords. ‘The adventurer himself was 
presented with one of these savage trophies, with a 
Tequest that he would offer it to his sovereign, 
which, to please them, he engaged to do.* 

On the anthor’s return from this expedition, which 
seemed to hold ont a great promise of ultimate suc- 
cess, he was greeted with unfavourable tidings from 
France. The merchants of that country, to his deep 
indignation, though, we think, with very good reason, 
had raised loud complaints of the injury which they, 
as well as the nation at large, sustained by the fur: 
trade being confined to a single individual. De 
Mont’s commission was in consequence revoked, 
and his lieutenant was obliged to return home. He 
gave an account of his transactions, first to his pa- 
tron, and then to the king, who listened to them with 
much satisfaction. All his attempts, however, to 
procure a renewal of the monopoly proved abortive; 
yet such was his zeal, that he determined even 
without this aid to retain the settlement, ‘To light- 
en the expense, he made an agreement with some 
traders at Rochelle, to give them the use of his 
building at Quebec as a dep6t for their goods, while 
they, by way of recompense, engaged to assist him 
in his plans of colonization. He was thus enabled 
in 1610 to fit out Champlain with a considerable re- 
enforcement and fresh supplies. 

On his return to the St. Lawrence, he received 
an application from the Algonquins to assist them 
in a new war; and they promised to join him with 
400 men at the entrance of the Iroquois river. Un- 


* Champlain, tome 1, liv. ity ch. 10. + Ibid, p. 152, 158, 
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Jetorred by any motive either of fear or principle, 
and seemingly without any hesitation, he accepted 
te proposal ; but, on reaching the spot, affairs were 
fouud sore urgent than had been supposed. A ca- 
hve arrived with intelligence that u hundred of the en- 
emy were so strongiy intrenched in the vicinity, that, 
Without the aid of the Misthigosches, as the French 
were termed, it appeared impossible to dislodge 
them. ‘The savages, on this information, hurried 
on board of their canoes, and prevailed on their Bu- 
ropean friend to quit his bark, and accompany them 
with four of his countrymen. On landing, the na- 
lives ran forward so swiftly that they were soon 
Out of the sight of their allies, who floundered after 
them through woods aud marshes, tormented by 
moschetoes, and much at a loss for their way. ‘They 
met, however, an Indian, who came in all haste to 
inform them that his brethren, ill acquainted with 
military tactics, had no sooner arrived, than, with- 
out waiting for the French, they rushed to the as- 
sault; and that, having sustained a most severe re- 
pulse, in which several of their chiefs were killed 
und a number wounded, all their hopes were now 
placed in their auxiliaries. Having proceeded about 
half a mile, they heard the howlings of the hostile 
parties, who, as usual, poured on each other tor- 
reuts of invective. On their appearance, these il- 
lustrious allies raised shouts louder than thunder, 
while Champlain advanced to reconnoitre the fort. 
He found it very strong, composed, according to the 
usual fashion, of large trees fixed close together in 
acircle, He himself was immediately wounded in 
the ear and neck by an arrow pointed with stone, 
yet not so as to disable him from acting. At the 
discharge of fire-arms the Iroquois, who seem to 
have been a different party from those formerly en- 
countered, felt the same astonishment and dismay. 
Covered by their intrenchments, however, they con 
tinued to pour forth clouds of darts, and Champlain, 
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whose ammunition began to fail, urged the sa¥aies 
to exert themselves in forcing a way into the barr 
cade. He made them fasten ropes round the trunke 
of single trees, and apply all their strength to drag 
them out, undertaking, mean time, to. protect them 
with his fire. Fortunately, at this moment, a party 
of French traders, unconnected with our leader, be- 
ing seized with martial ardour, came to join him; 
and he thought it fair “ that they should have their 

share in the diversion.” Under their cover, the Al- 4 
gonquins pulled so stoutly, that a sufficient opening 
was soon made; and though the stumps still stood 
six feet high, the allies leaped in, and the enemy 
were completely routed, most of them being killed 
or drowned, and fifteen taken. OF the assailants 
three fell in the action, and fifty were wounded. 
Instead of carrying the heads of the slain, they 
“flayed them,” taking the scalps as their trophy. 
Champlain asked and obtained one of the captives, 
whom he saved from the dreadful tortures whieh 
were inflicted on most of the others, one by one, at 
different stages; the rest being carefully reserved 
for their wives and daughters, who took peculiar de- 
Tight in these scenes of savage vengeance, and were 
even ingenious in devising new and exquisite tor. 
ments. His prisoner, not being very carefully 
guarded, made his escape, ‘The Frenchman, before 
taking leave of his allies, prevailed on them to al- 
low one of his people to remain with them and Tearn 
their language, while he, at their request, took a ua- 
tive youth with him to Europe.* 

In'1611 Champlain retumed to America with his 
savage, and on the 26th May arrived at the place of 
rendezvous appointed for another warlike expedi- 
tion, Not finding the Indians, he employed his time 
in choosing a spot for a new settlement higher up 
the river than Quebec, After a careful survey he 
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fixed upon ground in the vicinity of an eminence 
which he called Mont Royal; and his choice has 
been amply justified by the prosperity to which this 
lace, under the name of Montreal, has subsequent- 
y risen. He cleared a considerable space, sowed 
some grain, and euclosed it by an earthen wall. A 
distressing accident soon afterward occurred. Sa- 
vignon, the native who had accompanied him to 
Franee, with Louis, a European, and Outetoucos, an 
Indian leader, set out on a hunting excursion to an 
island in the Chambly. After excellent sport they 
were returning, when Savignon, who guided the ca- 
noe, proposed to make a circuit to avoid a danger- 
‘ous rapid. ‘The chief, however, insisted that it was 
quite safe, without even lightening the boat, and the 
other allowed himself to be persuaded ; but, as soon 
as they came within the action of the whirlpool, the 
bark was tossed up and down in the most violent man- 
ner. Louis was thrown into the water and drown 
ed. ‘The chief endeavoured to swim to land, but 
could not stem the eddies, and sunk. Savignon 
alone, clinging to the canoe, whether above or be- 
Jow water, at length reached the shore. Champlain, 
on coming to the spot, could scarcely believe it pos- 
sible that any person should have attempted to pass 
this formidable rapid.” 

‘At length, on the 13th of June, three weeks after 
the time appointed, a party of his savage friends ap- 
peared, ‘They evinced much pleasure at meeting 
their countryman, who gave the most favourable re~ 
port of the treatment which he had received in 
France; and, after aliberal present of beaver-skins, 
they unfolded the cause of this long delay. The 
prisoner who escaped the previous year had spread 
a report that the French, having now resolved to es- 
pouse the cause of the Iroquois, were coming in 
great force to destroy altogether the Algonquin na 








+ Champlain, tome i, liv. iii. ch. 13 
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tion, Champlain bitterly complained of their hav- 
ing listened to such a rumour, which all his actions 
belied. They protested that it had never gained cre 
dence with them, but only with those of their tribe 
who had no opportunity of knowing the foreigners. 
However, having received solemn protestations of 
friendship, they declared their determination of ad- 
hering to their alliance, and aiding to the utmost of 
their power his projects of penetrating into the inte~ 
rior. ‘They gave him very extensive information 
respecting the continent, their acquaintance with 
which was found to reach southward as far as the 
Gulf of Mexico. ‘They agreed to his proposal of 
returning with forty or fifty of his people to prose- 
cute discoveries, and even form settlements in the 
country. The warlike designs, for some reason 
not explained, appear to have been dropped for the 
present; but they requested that a French youth 
Should accompany them and make observations 
upon their territory and tribe. ‘They asked their 
visiter to use his influence in order to dissuade one 
of their bravest warriors, who had been three times 
made prisoner by the Iroquois and always escaped, 
to relinquish the purpose he had now formed of set- 
ting out with only nine companions to attack the en- 
emy and avenge his former wrongs. Attempts were 
made to divert him from so rasha purpose; but, ex- 
hibiting his fingers partly cut off and his whole body 
covered with wounds, lie declared that it was im- 
possible to live unless he obtained revenge.* 
‘Champlain again returned to France with the view 
of making arrangements for those more extensive 
Operations which he contemplated and had recom- 
mended to his Indian allies. ‘The negotiation was 
attended with difficulty. De Monts, who had been 
appointed governor of Saintonge, was no longer in 
tlined to take the lead, and excused himself from 


* Champlain, tome 1, liv ii., ch. 14, 
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going to court, on account of the urgeney of his 
Swnaffairs. He committed the whole to his former 
agent, advising him.to seek some powerful protect- 
of, whose authority might overcome the opposition 
to his plans. Our adventurer was so fortunate as 
almost immediately to gain the Count de Soissons, 
who obtained the title of Lieutenant-general of New 
France, and who, by « fornal agreement, delegated 
to him’ all the functions of that high office. ‘The 
count died soon after; but a still more influential 
friend was found in the Priuce of Condé, who suc- 
ceeded to all the privileges of the deceased, and 
made them over in a manner equally ample.’ His 
commission, including a monopoly of the trade, ex- 
cited loud complaints among the merchants ;' but 
our author endeavoured to remove the principal ob- 
jection by allowing as many of them to embark in 
the traffic as chose to accompany him. ‘There eame 
accordingly three from Normandy, one from Ro- 
chelle, and one from St. Malo, ‘These were allow- 
ed free trade, burdened only with the condition of 
contributing six men each to assist in his projects 
of discovery, and a twentieth of their profits to de- 
fray the expenses of settlement.* 

Tn the beginning of March, 1613, this expedition 
sailed from Honffeur, and on the 7th May arrived 
at Quebec. Champlain, however, had an aim which 
diverted him from his grand schemes of war and 
discovery in the west. Among the objects of ad- 
venture in'that age, a favourite one was a northwest 
passage to China; hence everything connected with 
the report of asea beyond Canada inspired the great- 
est hopes. There wasa Frenchman named Nicolas 
de Vignau, who had accompanied our traveller in 





* Champlain, tome i, liv, iv., ch, 5, 

+ Champlain's dates are jumbled ia the most confused mane 
net; but on comparing page 312 with pages 245 and 246, it will 
be evident that the one here given is correct, though the narra 
tive of his vovage precedes the account of his departure, 
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former expeditions, and spent a winter among the 
savages. ‘This person reported that the river of the 
Algonquins (the Ottawa) issued from a lake which 
was connected with the North Sea; that he had 
visited its shores, and had there witnessed the wreck 
of an English vessel, The crew, eighty in number, 
had reached the shore, where they had all been 
killed and scalped by the inhabitants, except one 
boy, whom they would have been happy to present 

im, along with the trophies of their victory 
Wishing to assure himself as to this story, the nav- 
igator caused the man to sign his declaration before 
two notaries, warning him, if it were false, that he 
was putting a rope round ‘his own neck. ' Finding 
the fellow persevere, and learning that some English 
vessels had really been wrecked in 1612 on the 
coast of Labrador, his doubts were removed, and he 
determined to devote a season to the prosecution of 
this grand object. 

With this view he did not stop at Quebec, but, 
setting sail on the 13th May, arrived on the Qlst at 
the fall of St. Louis. Here, with only two canoes, 
containing four of his countrymen and one native, 
he began his voyage up the river. ‘The hardships 
and difficulties were very severe. _ He encountered 
a succession of cataracis and rapids, which it was 
necessary to avoid by carrying the skiffs and stores 
overland. Sometimes the woods being too dense 
to admit of this, it became requisite to drag them 
through the foaming current, not without danger of 
being themselves ingulfed. ‘If they had lost their 
boats, they could neither have proceeded back nor 
forward, unless by the mere accident of meeting 
with friendly Indians, ‘There was reason, besides, 
to dread an attack from some wandering bands of 
Iroquois, who, if victorious, would have doubtless 
treated the French as they treated their Algonquin 
captives. As the difficulties of navigation increased, 
they were obliged to leave their corn behind, and 
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trust entirely to their guns and nets, which afforded 
a precarious and somewhat seanty supply. Nicolas, 
to our author's surprise, was forward in recommend- 
ing parts of the river which the natives declared to 
be highly dangerous. At. length the party reached 
the abode of Tessouat, a friendly chief, whose coun- 
try was only eight days’ sail from that of the Nebi- 
cerini (Nipissings), on whose borders the shipwreck 
was said to have occurred, ‘The people received 
our adventurer courteously, and agreed to his re- 
quest of admission to a solemn council. It was 
preceded by an entertainment of boiled maize, with 
meat and fish; after which the young men went out, 
wid the old took their pipes and smoked for hatf an 
hour in silence. Champlain being then asked his 
‘object in soliciting the interview, after many cour- 
teous professions requested four canoes to escort 
him into the country of the Nipissings, which he 
eamestly desired to visit. To this the Indians de- 
murred, stating that the route was very difficult, and 
that they were bad men and sorcerers, who had 
caused the death of many of their tribe; neverthe- 
less, upon his earnest entreaty, they at length con- 
sented. After the meeting had broken up, however, 
the French chief learned that there was a great i 

disposition to fulfil the engagement, and that no one 
could be found who was willing to accompany him. 
He therefore again called them together; reproached 
them with their meditated breach of faith; and in 
refutation of their assertions of danger as arising 
from the people, referred to the fact of Nicolas hav- 
ing spent some time among them without any an- 
noyance, Hereupon De Vignau was called on to 
say if he had ever made such a journey; and when, 
after long hesitation, he answered in the affirmative, 
they raised loud and fierce cries, declaring that he 
was speaking falsely, having never passed beyond 
their country, where he had gone to bed with 
them every evening and risen every mornings and 
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that he ought to be tortured to death for having 
so grossly deceived his chief, Champlain, seeing 
nis follower a good deal confused, took him aside, 
and adjured him to state the truth. The fellow, 
however, having recovered his confidence, renewed 
his former averments, and gave the fullest assurance 
that, if canoes could be procured, they would, ere 
long, reach the spot, ‘The commander, unable to 
believe that any individual could persevere in such 
audacious falsehoods, went back to the savages, re- 
ferred to the interior sea, the English shipwreck, 
the eighty scalps, and the young boy in possession 
of the natives. Hereupon they shouted louder than 
ever, proclaiming his deceit to be now quite palpa- 
ble. ‘They began to put close interrogatories, to 
which he returned only unsatisfactory replies. 
Champlain, extremely perplexed, called him again 
to a private interview, and told him that everything 
already past should be forgiven ; but that if, by per- 
sisting in false assertions, he should induce the ex. 
pedition to go.any farther, he would most assuredly 

e hanged. ‘The man then, after rentaining silent 
for some time, fell on his knees and confessed that 
all he had said, and which had induced his master 
to undertake so long and painful a journey, was a 
complete untrath. ‘The motives of this erime had 
been the eclat derived from the supposed discovery, 
and the being brought out to New France in a con- 
spicuous situation, He had trusted that the obsta- 
cles would be such as, at some earlier point, to lead 
his superior to renounce the attempt ; and with this 
view, in passing the falls, he had urged him to prefer 
the most dangerous channels. Champlain was 
obliged to inform the Indians that they were right, 
and himself egregiously deceived. ‘They earnestly 
entreated him to place the liar in their hands, who 
they would take effectual care should never again 
deceive him. But, though mueh and justly enraged, 
he resolved honourably to redeem his pledge. He 
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had the vexation, however, to reflect, that not only 
had he encountered in vain a long series of labours 
and fatigues, but that the whole season had been 
spent without any effort to promote other objects 
which he had much at heart. He had now no al- 
ternative but to commence his voyage down the Ot- 
tawa, and on his way he was joined by a considerable 
number of savage allies, who rendezvoused at the fall 
of St. Louis. They agreed, though with difficulty, 
to allow two young Frenchmen toaccompany them, 
with the view of obtaining a knowledge of the coun- 
try. Champlain left also De Vignau, as a punish- 
ment for his falsehood ; who promised to make fur- 
ther discoveries, and to reach, if possible, the North 
‘Sea; but none of the natives would havo any inter- 
course with him. Ourauthor then sailed to Tadous- 
sac, and thence to St. Malo, where he arrived on 
the 26th August, 1614.* 

‘Affairs in France continued favourable to the col- 
ony. ‘The Prince of Condé being still powerful 
at court, no difficulty was found in equipping an 
expedition from Rouen and St. Malo, though it gave 
some discontent to the merchants of Rochelle, who 
were excluded on account of their not having come 
jn time. They were accompanied by four Fathers 
Recollets, whose benevolence led them to attempt 

ion of the Indians. 

Champlain, with this new company, arrived on 
the 26th of May, 1615, at Tadoussac, where he im- 
mediately pushed up to Quebec, and thence to the 
place of rendezvous at the fall of St, Louis. He 
Found his old allies there, full of projects of war 
against the Iroquois, whom they proposed now to 
assail among the lakes to the westward ; and they 
promised to muster for this attack no fewer than 
2500 fighting men. ‘The Frenchman, never slow to 
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embark in such enterprises, now laid down a plan 
of operations, at which they expressed the utmost 
satisfaction. "He accompanied them in a long 
route, first up the Ottawa, then, partly carrying 
the canoes overland, partly launching them on small 
pieces of water, till they came to Lake Nipissing, 
northward to that of Huron. ‘The country through 
which he passed is described as in many places 
broken and rocky, though not mountainous, and 
completely uncultivated ; yet there was a profusion 
of berries and delicate small fruits, which the na 
tives preserved for winter use. The Nipissings, 
about 700 or 800 in number, who inhabited the 
shores of this lake, received the party well. After 
remaining two days, they made their way by land 
and water to the coast of the great lake Attigou- 
antan, which appeared a complete fresh-water sea, 
300 leagues in length by 50 in breadth. It is evi- 
dently the northern part of Lake Huron, apparently 
separated into a distinct body of water by the con- 
tinuous chain of islands which extend parallel to 
this shore.* After coasting it for about forty-five 
leagues, they turned a point which forms its ex- 
tremity, and struck into the interior, with the view 
of reaching Cahiague, the appointed rendezvous of 
their savage friends. ‘This country was found much 
superior to that hitherto passed, Heing well cultiva- 
ted, and abounding in Indian corn and fruits. At 
the place just mentioned, a large body were. found 
collected, who gave them a joyful welcome, stating 
their expectation of five hundred more, who also 
considered the Iroquois as enemies. While their 
forces were mustering, several days was spent in 
dancing and festivity, the usual prelude to their 
expeditions. ‘They then set out and passed several 
small lakes, one of which led to the great one, 
which they now named Entouhonorons (Huron) 
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‘ On the way they employed themselves in several 
hunting parties, Upon one occasion they made a 
large cirele, enclosing the whole of a promontory 
that strotched into the lake; after which, by loud 
cries and volleys of arrows, they drove all the ani- 
mals to the extreme point, where they were either 
taken or threw themselves into the water. To 
meet this last case a range of canoes were drawn 
up, and the quadrupeds fell beneath the weapons 
darted from either side. Having met a detachment 
feturning with a band of prisoners, our adventurer 
was shocked to see them bogin the horrid work of 
torment upon a female, and reproached the leader 
with a cruelty so unworthy of a genuine warrior. 
‘The Indian replied, that it was no more than the 
enemy did to his country-women, but, in courtesy 
to his ally, he would desist, retaining, however, his 


| 

| full right to torture the men. 

| ‘After quitting the Huron Lake, they struck into 
Ls 














the interior, and came to a smaller expanse of wa- 
ter, finely diversified by islands, which seems to 

be Lake George. On its banks ‘they descried the 

Troquois fort, which, in expectation of this attack, 

had been rendered peculiarly strong. It was de~ 

fended by four successive palisades of trees twined 

‘ together, with strong parapets at top; and it enclo- 

‘ged a pond whe-se streams were led to the different 

Quariers, with tne view of extinguishing fire. ‘They 

» fiad advanced, and were skirmishing with success 
against their assailants; but when the firearms be- 

gan to play, and they heard the balls whizzing about 

their ears, they hastily retreated within the ram- 

part. Thence, however, they poured forth showers 

Of arrows and stones, which induced the allies, in 

spite of the exhortations and reproaches of Cham- 

jain, to withdraw beyond their reach. He now, 

Flowever, endeavoured to train them to the use nf 


Suropean machinery, teaching them to construct 
with wood an elevated enclosure of planks, called 
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a cavalier, which should command the enemy's in- 
trenchment. ‘The discharge from this platform weg 
meant to drive them from the parapet, and afflad 
to the assailants an opportunity of setting fire to 
the defences. ‘The savages showed the utmost 
activity in constructing this work, which they fin- 
ished in four hours, and 200 of the strongest moved 
it forward close to the pallisade. ‘The shot from it 
drove the Iroquois into the interior of their strong- 
hold, whence they still continued to retum missiles 
of various Kinds. The Indians might now, with the 
greatest ease, have set the fort in a blaze; but 
Champlain soon found that he had to do with men 
who would make war only as they were inclined 
and accustomed. Instead of following his direc- 
tions, they preferred to pour out execrations upon 
the enemy,"and shoot arrows against the strong 
wooden defences. At length they began to throw 
ieces of burning timber, but carelessly, and with 
little effect. ‘Their European ally called out to them 
in what manner to proceed ; but the field was filled 
with such clamour and confusion, that his voice was 
lost amid the tumult. ‘The Iroquois, mean time, 
drew water from their reservoir so copiously, that 
streams flowed through every part of the fortress, 
and the slight fires were spectily quenched. “Te: 
king advantage of the disorder in the adverse ranks, 
“they made arrows descend like hail, which pierced 
two chiefs and a number of their followers. ‘Cham. 
plain himself was twice wounded in the leg. His 
allies hereupon felt a strong inclination to retire, 
and, as usual, they followed their own views, with. 
out any regard to his exhortations, ‘They justified 
themselves by alleging the absence of the 500 aux- 
iliaries, promising, on their arrival, to renew the 
assault. Although, therefore, for twodays a strong 
wind blew most favourably for another attempt, no- 
thing could induce them to advance. Several petty 
attacks were made, but with so little success, that 
the French were always obliged to come to the res- 
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‘ 

cue; while the enemy bitterly taunted the Algon- 

Quins as Unable to cope with them in a fair held: 
$id obliged to seek he odious aid of this strange and 
unknown race. 

‘As the re-enforcement did not appear, the savages 
determined to abandon the enterprise altogether, 
Gnd return homeward. ‘The retreat was conducted 
with a dogree of skill and judgment which had nor 
appeared in any of their offensive operations. ‘They 
Placed the wounded and aged in the centre, white 
bined warriors guarded the front, rear, and flanks. 
‘he Iroquois followed a short way, but soon gave 
up the pursuit, If, however, the safety of the dis. 
wPied was well provided for, their comfort was very 
jittle considered. ‘Their bodies were bent into a 
Circular form, bound with cords, and thrown into a 
basket, where they lay like infants in swaddling- 
Clothes, unable to stir hand or foot. Champlain 
feelingly describes the agonies he endured while 
veered twenty-five or thirty leagues in this positions 
Gn being relieved from which he felt as if he had 
come out of a dungeon. 

Te now claimed the promise to convey him home 
after his campaign, First, however, guides were 
wanting, then a canoe; and he soon found that they 
Were determined to detain him and his companions, 
With a view to their defence in case of attack, or 
to aid them in fature expeditions, He was very ill 
provided for winter in so desolate a region ; but & 
As Bivef, Darontal, gave him his hovel, built in the best 

fndian style, and he found considerable amusement 
in their hunting excursions. On one occasion they 
im nstructed a wooden enclosure of a triangular 
form, each side nearly 2 mile long, with @ narrow 
Opening at the point, into, which, by loud eries, and 
Tatating the howling of wolves, they, contrived 
iMarive all the deer in the vicinity. The aper- 
\ ture being then shut, the animals became an easy 


prey.* 
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On the 20th May of the following year Champlain 
set out, and found himself in the end of June at the 
Sault St. Louis. Having remained there a short 
ime, he repaired to ‘Tadoussac, whence he sailed, 
and arrived at Honfleur on the 10th September, 1616 * 

‘The interests of the colony were now in consid- 
erable jeopardy. The Prince of Condé, in conse- 
quence of the share taken by him in the disturbances 
during the minority of Louis XIIL., was not only in 
disgrace, but under confinement. ‘The Marshal de 
‘Themines, however, was prevailed upon to under- 
take the duties of the situation, on condition of sha- 
ring its emoluments. Unfortunately, he was soon 
involved in controversy with the merchants, and 
after many and tedious transactions, during two 
years and a half, the Duke de Montmorency was 
induced to treat with Condé for his office of viceroy, 
and obtained it upon the payment of 11,000 crowns. 
Champlain considered this arrangement as every 
way eligible, the duke being better qualified forsuch 
functions, and, from his situation of high admiral, 
possessing the best means of forwarding the object. 
A body of associated merchants bad already, in Jan- 
uary, 1619, agreed to send out a larger colony than 
any preceding one, of eighty persons, including three 
friars, with the necessary supply of furniture, arms, 
seed-corn, and domestic animals. ‘Their departure 
was, however, delayed a whole year by the disputes 
between Rochelle and other commercial cities, and 
between the Protestants and the Catholics.’ At- 
tempts were also made to degrade Champlain from 
the high situation in which he had been placed; but 
by virtue of commissions both from Montmorency 
and ans king, he succeeded in crushing this opposi- 
tion. 

In May, 1620, he set sail with his new equipment 
and, afier a very tedious voyage, anchored on the 


* Champlain, tomé 196-398, 
+ Ibid, tome i. liv. iv, ch. 4 
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gh July near the port of Tadoussac, He found 
Tits, during. his long absence, the settlements, had 
Heh “considerably neglected, especially at Trois 
pectbres, which he enlarged and defended by a fort, 
Fisced on a mountain that commanded the passage 
Plime river. After all that had been done for the 
Chlony, there remained, when winter arrived, not 
fore than sixty inhabitants, including women, ‘chil- 
mer and clergy, and ten of the number were em~ 
Toved in establishing a religious seminary.* 

ke following year, a8 soon as the season per- 
mitted, 2 vessel was sent out with letters from Mont- 
Mmoreney and his secretary, announcing @ change 
mich greatly surprised and by 1io means delighted 
our commander. ‘The association of merchants 
Our hed fivted out the last expedition were deprived 
wot their privileges by the duke, who had intrust- 
of he care of the colony to the Sicurs de Caen, un- 
ot usd nephew, one a merchant and the other a 
ce riner, the latter of whom was to visit it person- 
ally in the course of the summer. "The local gov- 
aye who saw many causes of complaint against 
the merchants, had no ground on which he could ob- 
ject to this arrangement: yet he was thereby vir- 
icctly divested of his command, and subjected to 
wat atrol of another, armed with formidable pow- 
ers. 

‘Tout the middle of July he received notice that 
Dé Gaen had atrived at Tadoussac, and was desi- 
pe sofaninterview. After some delay, he set Outs 
rous met him on the 3d August. He was received 
anda the utmost courtesy, but soon found the new 
Ruperintendent disposed to act in a very violent and 
supérary manner. He claimed the right of seizing 
arithe ‘vessels belonging to the associated mer- 
Chants, whieh might have come out for the purpose 
Cr uatie; and he actually took that of Du Pont 


* Champlain, tome it, liv. iy che Ae 
4 Ibid, tome ii. liv. i eh. 
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their favourite agent, and an intimate friend of cur 
author. Champlain remonstrated strongly against 
these proceedings, but without any effect, as he pos- 
sessed no power which could effectually check the 
violence of this new dictator. De Caen, however, 
left a supply of provisions, arms, and ammunition; 
though this last is said to have been both scanty and 
ill adapted to its object. In consequence of these 
arrangements, a great part of the population con- 
nected with the European traders took their depar- 
ture, while the agent of Montmorency had brought 
only eighteen new settlers; so that the colony, in- 
stead of being augmented, was thereby reduced to 
forty-eight.* 

Notwithstanding these vexatious occurrences, as 
soon as the governor had time to breathe, he turned 
his attention to discovery and settlement m the in- 
terior. He formed an intimate connexion with a 
Huron who had assumed the name of Mahigan 
Aticq (Wolf Stag), to express the union of ferocity 
and mildness which became the savage character. 
‘Through him intelligence was received of a propo- 
sal made to terminate the long and desolating war 
which had raged between his nation and that of the 
Iroquois. Champlain, on former occasions, when 
such an accommodation was mentioned, eatnestly 
represented to them its great advantages; and he 
now expressed the utmost anxiety to forward it. 
Learning, therefore, that two individuals of the hos. 
tile people had arrived at Trois Riviéres, he invited 
them to Quebec, and met them ata village of friend- 
ly Indians in that vicinity. On his arrival, Mahigan 
took his hand, kissed and locked his own into it, 
causing the two strangers to do the same to his com. 
panions. ‘Thus, hand in hand, they entered the chief 
cabin, where a number of the natives were seated, 
according to their respective ranks, and learned with 
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éatisfaetion the good understanding that now pre- 
vailed. ‘They then proceeded to the important oper 
ation of dancing, which was kept up a long time by 
the allies and the three visiters; then each of them 
kissed his hand, and put theirs into that of the gov- 
ernor. ‘The Hurons now danced in a body, men, 
women, and children, when harmony was eonsider- 
ed as completely established. At this stage the Iro- 
quois explained their object, which Champlain read- 
ily engaged to promote. ‘They represented this pro- 
posal for amity as proceeding entirely from them- 
Selves, and that they came not as authorized envoys ; 
though this, we suspect, was rather to avoid prema- 
turely committing the nation, ‘The Hurons, howev- 
er, treated them with friendship, and, in concurrence 
with their French ally, determined upon sending 
four of their number to complete, if possible, the 
negotiation opened under such favourable auspices.* 
On arriving at the headquarters of the Iroquois, 
they met a very kind reception, and the treaty was 
nearly concluded, when it was almost broken off by 
an event strikingly characteristic of this fierce inde- 
pendent race. ven before they set out, a savage, 
Whom the French named Simon, declared his deter- 
mination to accompany them, but in a hostile char- 
acter, singly to wage war against this hated enemy ; 
and such, in this rade tribe, was the total want of 
any public authority, that they could use nothing be- 
yond impotent remonstrances to deter him. ‘They 
had recourse to their ally, who employed warm rep- 
resentations, and even threats, to make the barba- 
tian desist. "But though the latter admitted it to be 
very wicked in him, he declared that he was perfect- 
ly miserable, and could have no peace till he had 
cutoff the head of an enemy. After this assurance 
all argament was vain, the community not having 
any means of placing its members under the slight- 
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est restraint. He accompanied his countrymen, and 
shared in their good reception; but as they were 
returning home, he met one of the detested tribe, 
and gratified his vengeance by despatching him. 
Such a deed, by any member of acivilized mission. 
must at once have terminated all negotiations but 
the deputies having satisfied the Iroquois, who were 
no strangers to such sallies, that it was completely 
an individual act, lamented by the nation, they over- 
looked it, and sent six of their number to conclude 
the treaty.* 

In the mean time the progress of the colony was 
still checked by dissensions in the mother country. 
A union, indeed, was formed between the old and 
new companies, which enabled them to proceed 
for some time with greater vigour. But, though 
united, they were not of one mind; contentions 
were soon kindled, which made Montmorency com- 
plain, that he had’ more trouble with this concern 
than with his most important affairs; so that he 
was well pleased, for a moderate consideration, to 
transfer it to the Duke de Ventadour. The new 
viceroy, however, soon found himself involved in 
serious troubles. ‘He professed, in a manner pecu- 
liarly decided, that his main object was to diffuse 
the Catholic religion throughout the New World; 
but it so happened that the Protestants were the 
only French citizens who possessed the nautical 
skill to conduct such an expedition, or were willing 
to brave its dangers. In despite of the court, there- 
fore, they formed the majority of every crew ; and 
though the most illiberal restrictions were laid upon 
their worship, their numbers enabled them to treat 
these with little ceremony. Even De Caen pro- 
fessed this faith; and the new viceroy had the 
affliction to learn that he had not only allowed Prot- 
estant prayers to be publicly offered up, but even 


* Champlain, tome ii, p. 79-88 
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desired the Romanists to attend them. He was 
restless, therefore, till an arrangement could be 
made by which a’captain of sound belief should 
he appointed to command the vessels. He could 
not, however, escape the fatal necessity of employ- 
ing’a crew, most of whom were accounted hereti- 
cal; but, in return, he directed that the means of 
exercising their religion should be confined within 
the natrowest possible limits, In particular, he 
strictly enjoined that they should not sing psalms 
in the St. Lawrence; but the mariners, who had 
freely performed this act of worship in the open 
sea, loudly exclaimed against such a capricious 
restriction; and thongh the express orders of the 
duke could not be departed from, a compromise 
was made, allowing them greater latitude in other 
parts of their ritual. Our author uniformly express 
es a pious horror touching the Reformers, and the 
utmost reluctance to grant them the slightest fa- 
vour; but oddly excuses himself by saying, “They 
were’ almost two thirds Huguenots; so of a bad 
debt, one must take what payment he can get."* 
Champlain was continued in all his powers by 
the Duke de Ventadour, who kept him a consider- 
able time near his person, so that two years and a 
half had elapsed before his return to Canada. He 
found the colony in the same unsatisfactory state 
as after his former absence; the fort, for comple- 
ting which all the materials and full instructions 
had been left, was exactly in the same condition 
as when he departed. The settlement at Quebec 
consisted still of no more than fifty-five persons, of 
whom twenty-four only were fit for labour} He 
Jearned, moreover, that the Indian affairs were by 
no means in a good state. ‘The Iroquois, being on 
their way to attack a tribe called the Wolves, had 











* Champlain, tome ii, p. 41, 94, 103, 104, 188 
+ Ibid., tome it, p. 137, 138 
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killed a party who opposed their progress, among 
whom were five of another nation. ‘The latter 
forthwith sent messengers, bearing as gifts collars 
of wampum, to the chiefs of the French allies, and 
entreating their aid in a war of revenge. It was 
easy to kindle a hostile spirit among these fierce 
clans, and astrong party was soon formed in favour 
of warlike measures. ‘The more prudent anxiously 
recommended a pacific policy, and Mahigan Aticq 
hastened to Quebec, to apprize Champlain of what 
was passing. Deeply regretting these events, he 
reiterated ail his arguments for the preservation ot 
the blessings enjoyed under the present tranquil 
system. As it was not in his power to go in per- 
son, he sent Boullé, his brother-in-law, and after- 
ward one of his people, named Emery, to impress 
these views upon the’ savage assembly. ‘They 
were both well received, and their advice approved 
by the great body of the nation; but the lawless 
system which still prevailed in the tribe made it 
impossible to prevent nine or ten hot-headed youths 
from making an unauthorized inroad into the Iro- 
juois territory. This band, having reached Lake 

shamplain, surprised a canoe with three individu- 
als, two of whom they seized and brought home in 
triumph. The preparations for the work of torture 
were already going on, when Fmery hastened to 
convey the intelligence to Champlain, who im- 
mediately repaired to the spot. The sight of the 
captives, fine young men, and of the tortures pre. 
paring for them, quickened his ardour in the cause 
of peace and humanity. He strongly urged that, 
instead of such barbarous treatment, they should 
be sent home unhurt, with presents to compensate 
for this wanton atiack. After due deliberation, this 
advice was so far adopted that one individual was 
sent back, with two allies, one of them a chief, and 
Magnan, a Frenchman. ‘This expedition, sent with 
so laudable an intention, had the most tragical 
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issue. An Algonquin who wished to foment war, 
contrived to rouse the jealousy of the Iroquois by 

jerstiading them that this mission, though profess- 
{ng friendship, was devised with the most treacher- 
ous intent. Misled by these views, the latter pre- 
pared to take cool and deliberate revenge. When 
the strangers arrived, they found the fire kindled, 
the caldron boiling, and, being courteously re- 
ceived, were invited to sit down. The Iroquois 
then asked the chief if, after so long a journey, he 
did not feel hungry. As he replied in the affirma- 
tive, they rushed upon him, and began to cut slices 
from his arms, and throw them into the pot; soon 
after, they presented them to him half cooked. 
"They then cut pieces from other parts of his body, 
and continued their torture til he died in lingering 
agonies. ‘The Frenchman was tormented to deat! 
in the usual manner. Another Indian, more fortu- 
nate, while attempting to escape, was shot dead on 
the ‘spot; 2 fourth was made’ prisoner. When 
news reached the allies of this dreadful tragedy, 
the war-cry was immediately sounded, and the re- 
maining captive was put to death with every re- 
finement of cruelty.* Champlain himself, though 
deeply afflicted by the intelligence, saw no longer 
any possibility of averting hostilities; he felt that, 
as a countryman had been deprived of life, the 
‘power of the nation would be held in contempt if 
ho resentment were shown at so dreadful an out- 
rage Indeed, he experienced no little trouble, 
even among the friendly tribes, who immediately 
surrounded him, In several cases, Europeans were 
murdered in an atrocious manner, and under cir- 
cumstances which rendered it impossible to accept 
as an explanation the assurance that parties of Iro- 
quois had penetrated to the spot. After overlook 
ing these as much as possible, a fresh instance 


* Champlain tome ii, p. 146, 211-214. 
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having occurred, he demanded that an individual, to 
whom strong suspicion attached, should be put into 
his hands. He detained him fourteen months ; but 
being unable to procure positive evidence,’ and 
pressed by other circumstances now to be related, 
he set him at liberty. 

‘The dignity of the French required that vigorous 
measures should have been taken to avenge so 
great a wrong; but their attention was soon called 
to other quarters. Hostilities having broken out 
with England, two of their subjects, David and 
Louis Kertk, Calvinist refugees, entered the ser- 
vice of that country, where they were known under 
the name of Kirk. ‘They equipped a squadron, 
which sailed to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
captured several vessels, and intercepted the com: 
munication between the mother-country and the 
colony. ‘The settlers, who had not yet sufficiently 
extended cultivation ‘to supply themselves with 
provisions, were thus reduced to the greatest di 
tress, At length, in July, 1629, Sir David Kirk 
summoned Quebec. As, in addition to famine, the 
ammunition was nearly exhausted, the governor 
considered himself as having no choice but to sur- 
render. The invader, who still retained many of 
the feelings of his birth, promised honourable con- 
ditions, and every species of good treatment to his 
countrymen. ‘They were allowed to depart with 
their arms, clothes, and baggage. The request of 
a ship to convey them directly home could not be 
complied with; but they were promised a commo- 
dious passage by way of England. Champlain 
was desirous to take with him two little native 
girls whom he had carefully educated, and although 
at first objected to, this was granted on a fuller ex- 
planation. ‘The place being surrendered, Kirk and 
the English showed to the garrison every species 
of courtesy ; though Baillif, a renegade Frenchman 
to whom he intrusted the keys of the magazine, 
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Seized a great quantity of furs, besides various 
articles of church property, and subjected his coun 
jutymen to all the ill treatment in his power, 

¥ “Champlain, who arrived at Dover of the 27th Oc- 
fiber, proceeded thence to London for the purpose 
“of conferring with the French ambassador. “The 
differences between the two nations were now in a 
train of adjustment ; but a large party in the Gallie 
cabinet sot too little value on the settlement to think 
its restoration worth insisting upon, Champlain 
strongly deprecated this view of the subject; his 
counsels at length prevailed at the court of Louis 
XIII; and when the English found the matter seri. 
ously pressed, they consented without much diff 
culty. ‘The final treaty, however, was not signed 
till the 29th March, 1632, 

‘The indifference with which both countries viewed 
this colony, though bearing the pompous title of 
New France, was not ill justified by its actual con- 
dition. A fort, with some houses and barracks at 
Quebee; a few huts for fishing and trade at Tadous- 
sac, Trois Riviéres, and Montreal, formed nearly 
all that answered to that imposing name.* But event 
prior to its late disaster, arrangements had been 
made with a view to rescue it from this depressed 
state, Under the direction of Cardinal Richelieu, 
whose administration was marked by a bold and 
enterprising character, an association was formed of 
a hundred distinguished individuals, who undertook 
that, by the year 1643, they would raise the popula. 
tion to 6000. ‘They engaged to maintain the emi. 
grants for three years, bestowing upon them lands 
and seed-corn. “They were also to send a suitable 
number of clergymen, subsisting them for fifteen 
years, and at the end of that period to assign them 
Globes sufficient for their support. Their opera. 

* Heriot, History of Canada, 8vo, London, 1804 (translatea 
from Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nouvelle France), p. 49. 

+ Charlevoix in Heriot, p. 37, 38, 
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tions were suspended by the disastrous events just 
narrated; but when the above treaty restored Can- 
ada to the French, their rights were fully confirmed, 
and they made no hesitation in reinvesting Cham- 
plain with his former jurisdiction. ‘The year 1633 
had arrived, however, before an expedition was 
ready to sail, which carried with it more property 
than was supposed at the time to exist in the colony. 
The governor found most of those whom he had 
left; but their prosperity must have been greatly 
checked by the bigoted spirit which induced the 
court to probibit altogether the exercise of the re- 
formed religion, by whose professors chiefly the 
settlement had been supported. Some smali com- 
pensation was afforded by the institution of religious 
establishments embracing objects of general educa- 
tion and instruction. A son of the Marquis de Ga- 
mache, whose fervour had impelled him to join the 
order of Jesuits, conceived the ambition of founding 
a college at Quebec, and was enabled by his friends 
to offer 6000 gold crowns for this purpose. His pro- 
posal was readily accepted, and, though delayed by 
the misfortunes of the colony, was carried into ef- 
fect in 1635. Four years later, under the auspi- 
ces of the Duchess d’Aiguillon, a party of Ursuline 
nuns were sent out, and a seminary established by 
them at Quebec. But the religious foundation from 
which the greatest advantages were derived was 
that projected by the Abbé Olivier, who had origi- 
nated the order of St. Sulpice, and proposed that a 
seminary, bearing its name and composed of its 
members, should be formed in New France. The 
King listened favourably to this suggestion, and, 
with a view of realizing it, made a grant of the 
whole island of Montreal. A party was formed, the 
Sieur Maisonneuve was placed at its head, and in- 
vested with the government. That important place, 
where hitherto there had been only a few detached 
huts, assumed now the aspect of a regular settle- 
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‘ment, and rose, by gradual steps, until it attamed a 
great degree of prosperity." 
But, in the mean time, the rising colony was des- 
tined to encounter severe disasters. The death 
of Champlain, early in 1636, was a severe blow. 
‘Though some’ parts of his early policy were very 
questionable, his devotion to the cause, his energy 
and high reputation, were generally viewed as the 
chief bond by which the whole undertaking had been 
held together. The company, after their first great 
effort, soon relaxed, and allowed the settlement to 
relapse into a languishing state. ‘They had sent, 
indeed, a considerable number of monks and nuns? 
but of troops and stores, which were more urgently 
wanted, the supply was very scanty. ‘The situation 
of M. de Montmagny, the new governor, was ren- 
dered more critical by the state of the Indian nations. 
‘We have already seen the renewal of the war with 
the Iroquois ; and as the weakness of the French 
had rendered it impossible for them to afford any 
aid to their native allies, that warlike confederacy 
had advanced by rapid’ steps to a supremacy of 
power. ‘They had completely humbled the Algon- 
quins, who formerly held the foremost place in the 
savage world; they closely pressed the Hurons, 
scarcely allowing their canoes to pass up and down 
the river; and they now threatened in great force 
the settlement of ‘Trois Riviéres. In this exigency, 
Montmagny’s resources enabled him only to carry 
ve warfare, which he appears to have 
done with vigour, erecting a fort at the mouth of the 
river Sorel, by which the Troquois chiefly made 
their descents. That fierce people, whether tired 
of so long a contest or awed by the renewed power 
displayed by the French, began to make proposals 
for a solid peace ; and though the governor had good 
teason to doubt their sincerity and dread some sine 
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ister object, his situation left no choice but to re- 
ceive them with apparent cordiality. He therefore 
repaired to Trois Riviéres to meet their deputies, 
while the chiefs of the tribes in alliance with him 
came also tothe interview. ‘The envoys of the Five 
Nations then produced seventeen belts, which they 
had arranged along a cord fastened between two 
stakes. ‘Their orator came forward and addressed 
the governor-general by the title of Ononthio, which, 
in their language, signifies Great Mountain; and 
though it was in reference to his name of Mont- 
magny, they continued ever after to apply this term 
to the French viceroy. They often added the re- 
spectful appellation of father. ‘The speaker de- 
clared the sincerity of their intentions, and their 
wish “to forget their songs of war and to resume 
the voice of cheerfulness.” He then proceeded to 
the exposition of the belts, which occupied three 
hours, each explanation being accompanied with 
appropriate gestures, which alone would have been 
almost sufficient to unfold his meaning. ‘Thus, 
having oceasion to refer to the difficulties of canoe- 
navigution, he performed all the movements neces- 
sary in guiding one through the rapids, and, repre- 
senting himself as striking against a rock, used signs 
expressive of the pain caused by such an accident. 
‘These belts variously expressed the calming of the 
spirit of war, the opening of the paths, the mutual 
visits to be paid, the feasts to be given, the restitu- 
tion of the captives, and other friendly proceedings. 
The governor, in conformity to Indian etiquette, 
delayed his answer for two days, when, at another 
eneral mecting, he bestowed as many presents as 
fie had received belts, and through an interpreter 
expressed the most pacifie sentiments. Piskaret, a 
great Algonquin chief, then said, “ Behold a stone, 
which I place on the Sepulchre of those who were 
Killed in the war, that no one may attempt to remove 
their bones, and that every desire of avenging their 
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death may be laid aside.” Three disctarges ot 
cannon were considered as sealing the treaty. It 
was for some time faithfully observed, and unwonted 
tranquillity reigned throughout this Savage region. 
The Iroquois, the Algonquins, and Hurons forgot 
their deadly feuds, and mingled in the chase as if 
they had been one nation.* 

M. de Montmagny, like his predecessor, appears 
to have commanded the general respect of the na- 
tive inhabitants. Unluckily, in consequence of an 
attempt by De Poinci, who commanded in the West 
Indies, to render himself independent, the court 
adopted the jealous policy of continuing no govern- 
or in power longer than ihree years, ‘This system 
was peculiarly ill suited to a settlement like that of 
Canada, where intimate local knowledge, and a pe- 
culiar mixture of firmness and address, were neces- 
sary to deal with tumultuary tribes whom they had 
not strength to subdue. Montmagny was replaced 
by Ailleboust, said to have been a man of probity, 
but scarcely possessing the energy required in 80 
Gifficultasituation. During his government the Iro- 
quois formed the resolution of renewing the war in 
all its fury. No ground is stated; but the Europe- 
ans and their allies, in consequence, became exposed 
to a series of dreadful calamities, 

‘The missionaries had not merely formed estab- 
lishments at Quebee and Montreal, but had also pen- 
etrated into the territory of the savages. In this 

they certainly gave full proof of sincerity, re- 

g all the comforts of civilized life, and ex- 








noun 
posing themselves to every species of hardship and 
danger. ‘They have been accused of unduly com- 








dining political with religious objects. ‘They did 
certainly employ their influence for the furtherance 
of French power, since they induced a number even 
of the Iroquois not only to quit the country to which 


* Charlevoix in Heriot, p, 51-63. 

















































































168 HISTORY OF CANADA 
they were so strongly attached and settle within the 
limits of the colony, but even to fight against their 
own relations. But, at the same time, they un- 
doubtedly reclaimed ‘their votaries from many sav- 
age habits, and trained them to some degree of or- 
der and industry. ‘The Hurons were found the 
most docile and susceptible of improvement, and 
their great numbers afforded a wide field of exer- 
tion, Upward of three thousand of them are re- 
corded to have been baptized at one time; and 
though it was easier to make converts than to re- 
tain them, yet a considerable change is said to have 
appeared ii the aspect of this wild region, and very 
favourable prospects to have been opened.* The 
main object was to unite them in villages, of which 
the chief was Sillery, or St. Joseph and ‘St. Mary, 
with several smaller dependent ones. 

In 1648 the Iroquois, as already stated, deter 
mined to renew the war; a resolution adopted by 
them, if we may believe the annals of the colony, 
without any ground, or even pretext. The settle- 
ment, however, was now destined to experience the 
terrible effects of their rapid movements; that they 
could advance like foxes and attack like lions; and 
that their arrival and triumphant return were ust 
ally announced at the same moment.t In the vi 
lage of Sillery, where four hundred families were 

ettled in the most profound peace, and the mission- 
ary was celebrating the most solemn ordinances of 
religion, the cry was suddenly raised, “ We are mur- 
dered?” An indiscriminate massacre had begun, 
without distinction of sex or age. In vain did wom- 
en flee into the depth of the forest with infants in 
their arms, whose feeble cries betrayed themselves 
and their mothers. Finally, the assailants fell upon 











+ Missions en In Nouvelle France, ans 1642, 1643, p. 32: an 
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the priest, and, after each successively had struck 
a blow, threw him into the flames.* 

Notwithstanding this dreadful example, the Iro- 
quois having disappeared for six months, the villages 
relapsed into their former security. ‘This tranquil- 
lity, however, was again disturbed in 1649 by a party 
of the same people, amounting to a thonsand, who , 
made an attack upon the mission of St. Ignace. | 
Some resistance was offered, and ten assailants fell; 
but ultimately all the inhabitants, except three, were 
killed or carried off. St. Louis was next attacked, 
and made a brave defence, which, though it was 
finally stormed, enabled many of the women and 
children to escape. ‘The missionaries could have 
saved themselves; but, like others of their brethren, 
attaching a high importance to the administration 
of the sacrament to the dying, they sacrificed their 
lives to the performance of this sacred rite. ‘They 
were not killed on the spot, but" reserved for great 
er crowns,” having to pass through a dreadful series 
of torture and mutilation.t 

Deep and universal dismay now spread among 
the Huron people. ‘Their country, lately so peace- 
able and flourishing, was become ‘a land of horror 
and of blood, a sepulchre of the dead, and no hope 
appeared to the survivers, ‘The whole nation, with 
one consent, broke up and fled for refuge in every 
direction, A few reluctantly offered to unite with 
their conquerors, who, according to their usual pol- 
icy, readily accepted them. ‘The greater number 
sought an asylum among the nations of the Cat, the 
Ottawa, and others still more remote. The mis- 
sionaries were greatly at a loss how to proceed with 
the remnant of their converts, now nearly reduced 
to the single village of St. Mary. ‘The island of 
Manitoulin, in Lake Huron, was proposed; but, 





+ Misstons en la Novuelle France, ans 1648, 1649, p. 12 13. 
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though they wanted the means or courage to defend 
their country, they felt a deep reluctance to remove 
to such a distance from it. ‘They preferred the in- 
sular situation of St. Joseph, in Lake Ontario, which, 
it was hoped, would secure thein against this dread- 
ed foe. They enjoyed for some time an unwonted 
tranquillity, but were obliged, by the difficulty of 
subsistence, to form stations on the opposite coast, 
at the distance of six or eight leagues. It was 
hoped that, on any alarm, the inhabitants might 
thence flee to the island for safety; but the Iro- 
quois, on learning the existence of these posts, came 
upon them successively, with such suddenness and 
fatal precision, that it seemed as if a destroying an- 
gel had guided their steps. One after the other was 
surprised and destroyed, till of many hundreds only 
a single individual escaped 

‘The unhappy remnant of the Huron nation, now 
reduced to 300, renounced every hope of remaining 
in their native seats. One of their chiefs addressed 
the missionary, representing the extremity to which 
they were reduced, being ghosts rather than men, 
and hoping to preserve their wretched existence 
only by fleeing into the depth of the forests, or to 
some distant country. If he chose to remain where 
he was, he could only have trees and rocks to in- 
struct. | This was the preface to a solicitation that 
he should convey them to Quebec, and place them 
under the immediate protection of the French set- 
tlement. After serious consideration, this was 
deemed the most eligible course, and arrangements 
were immediately made for its execution. They 
were then led through the wide regions lately peo- 
pled by their countrymen, to the number of ten or 
twelve thousand, but which now presented a scene 
of unbroken silence and desolation, ‘The sombre 
aspect of the vast forest was only interrupted by 
the traces of havoc and slaughter at every spot 
formerly inhabited, attesting the general destruction 
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of the Huron name. Overwhelmed with distress, 
they reached Quebec, where they experienced a 
mortifying contrast to the reception which they 
would have found among any neighbouring tribe of 
savages. There they would have had every want 
supplied, and been welcomed as countrymen and 
equals. ' Here they were viewed only as objects of 
charity ; and though in this light considerable exer- 
tions were made, the religious houses finding room 
fora hundred of the most destitute, yet the remain- 
der were in danger of perishing from cold and hun- 
ger, tll a station could be formed for them, which, 
from their former chief settlement, was named Sil- 
lery.* 

"Xs the Iroquois now lorded it completely over 
Canada, the French were virtually blockaded in the 
three forts of Quebec, Trois Riviéres, and Montreal, 
from under the very cannon of which they and their 
allies were sometimes carried off; and, almost every 
autumn, bands of hostile invaders swept away the 
limited harvests raised in the immediate vicinity of 
these places. Yet in 1653 this fierce nation began, 
of their own accord, to make overtures of peace ; 
and it was found with surprise that the missionaries 
had powerfully contributed to this resolution. “They 
had been regarded at first with extreme antipathy, 
being probably considered as enemies of their race, 
seeking to subvert the native deities and customs. 
In the course of the late inroads, however, a con- 
siderable number had been carried off, and after suf- 
fering protracted torture and partial mutilation, had 
deen spared and adopted, ‘Then their meck deport- 
ment, their solemn ceremonies, and the fervour 
with which “ they raised to God hands without fin- 
gers” made a strong impression on the savage 

east. Hence, at different times, deputies from 
the ruling horde said, in their figurative language, 

x Missions en la Nouvelle France, ans 1649, 1650, p, 83-88 
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that they came to wipe away the blood which had 
reddened the mountains, the lakes, and the rivers, to 
bring back the sun, which had hid his face during the 
late dreadful scenes of warfare. ‘They solicited, at 
the same time, “ black-robes,” as they termed the 
missionaries, to teach them the Christian doctrine 
‘The invitation to go into the midst of ferocious en- 
emies, into a land yet smoking with European blood, 
would have shaken the nerves of most men. Yet 
individuals were found who, with a generous self- 
devotion, did not shrink from the undertaking; nor 
does it appear that the implied pledge of safety was 
violated even during war.* ‘The Onondagoes, in 
1656, went so far as to solicit thata settlement con- 
nected with-a mission should be formed in their ter- 
ritory; and Lauson, then governor, having acceded 
to this proposal, sent the Sieur Dupuys, with fifty 
of his countrymen, who built a church in the bosom 
of that savage region. This establishment, howev- 
er, was generally disapproved by the other tribes ; 
and after it had subsisted two years, formidable as. 
semblages took place, which Dupuys could not 
doubt were intended to attack him. He therefore 
considered himself fortunate in being able, while 
their attention was attracted to a great feast given 
for that purpose by a friendly Indian, to embark his 
troops and convey them to Montreal. 

The French felt themselves too weak to reject 
proposals for peace, though often made with morti- 
fying haughtiness. ' ‘The Viscount @Argenson, who 
went out in 1658, considered it necessary to accept 
their terms, especially as the utmost cruelties were 
otherwise threatened to the captives. Yet even by 
these means his countrymen scarcely obtained any 
degree of the expected repose. This disappointment 
arose either from deliberate treachery, or the impos. 

* Missions en la Nouvelle France, ans 1055, 1656, p. 18-203 
ans 1660, 1661, . 39-40. 

+ Chatlevoix in Heriot, p 74, 61-86. 
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sibility of confining in one course the various unruly 
elements of which the confederacy consisted. Tho 
most amicable professions hardly procured a respite 
from hostility ; for while one party treated, another 
attacked : * Peace, it is said, is proclaimed at Mon- 
treal, while war rages at ‘Trois Riviéres; we are 
daily attacked and murdered by those who call 
themselves our friends.” At length, in 1663, it was 
announced that a grand deputation was coming from 
all the cantons, with the professed intention to unite 
the whole earth, and to bury the hatchet so deep 
that it might never again be dug up; and they 
brought with them a hundred collars of wampum. 
Unhappily, a party of Algonquins, stung by accnmu- 
lated wrongs, determined to violate even the sacred 
character of such a mission ; and having formed an 
ambuscade, they surprised and killed the greater 
part of them. All prospects of peace were thus 
blasted, and the war raged with greater fury than 
ever.* 

‘The Iroquois, during this period, continually ex- 
tended their dominion. Having seen the powerful 
effect of firearms, they procured them from the 
Dutch at Manhatti, and thus acquired an additional 
superiority over the neighbouring tribes. ‘They at- 
tacked the Ottawas, on account of the shelter af- 
forded to their fugitive enemies. That people did 
not make even an attempt at resistance, but sought 
refuge amid marshes or in the islands on Lake Hu. 
ron, while others penetrated far southwest into the 
valley of the Mississippi, where they formed a june- 
tion with the Sioux. On the same ground the Iro- 
quois commenced a desperate war with the nation 
of the Eriez,a name in their language signifying 
Cats. After'a somewhat hard struggle, they com- 
pletely succeeded; seven hundred of them stormed 
the main fortress of the enemy, though defended by 

+ Missions en la Nouvelle France, ane 1660, 1601 p. 12-265 
ans 166%, 1664, p, 160, &¢, Heriot, p. 87, 94, 96. 
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2000 men; and the survivers were either incorpo- 
rated with the victors, or fled into remoter regions, 
‘This once-powerful nation has left no memorial of 
its existence except the great lake which bears its 
name. It is reckoned that the conquerors held un- 
disputed sway over a country five hundred miles in 
circuit. The very sight of one of them struck ter- 
ror into the neighbouring tribes; and on the side of 
New-England, the cry of “A ‘Mohawk! echoed 
from hill to hill, causing general consternation and 
flight.* 

Amid this series of disastrous events, the French 
governors, whether from weakness or pusillanimity, 
beheld the destruction of their allies and the com: 
plete ascondency of this hostile power, without any 
attempt to prevent either. ‘They did ‘not even go 
to war, but thought it enough to keep the colonists 
shut up in fortified posts, which the enemy had not 
skill to besiege ; and nothing else prevented them 
from speedily destroying these settlements, the en- 
virons of which they daily assaulted. ‘They even 
made a descent upon the Isle of Orleans, where 
they surprised a party of ninety Hurons; and having 
Killed six, bound the rest, and made them sing in 
front of Quebec, thus openly defying the governor, 
M. Maisonneuve, apprehensive for Montreal, and 
unable otherwise to procure aid, repaired to France, 
where, by earnest solicitation, he obtained a re-en- 
forcement of a hundred men,” ‘The Hurons, under 
European protection, in a moment of despondency, 
had made an offer of uniting themselves to the Tro. 
quois, which, as usual, was readily accepted ; but 
the former soon repented. ‘That proud nation then 
sent thirty deputies to remonstrate, not only with 
them, but with the governor-general, M. de Lauson, 
‘To him they said, * Lift up thy arm, Ononthio, and 
allow thy children, whom thou holdest pressed to 

* Heriot, p. 73-77. Missions, ans 1659, 1660, p. 33-35. Cob 
Jen’s History of the Five Nations, vol. i, p. 3, 4. 
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thy bosom, to depart; for if they are guilty of any 
imprudence, thou hast reason to fear, that, in coming 
to chastise them, my blows fall on thy head.” 
‘They even demanded canoes to convey these re- 
Tuctant associates. Lauson, instead of resenting 
this haughty address, caused them to be inforined, 
that if the Hurons were inclined to go, he would 
not oppose their departure; that he had no canoes, 
but they might construct as many as they wanted. 
‘After this, considering that no option was left them, 
except 10 which of the five nations they should 
unite themselves, the greater part, in consequence, 
left the island.* 

"Amid these external evils, the colony was farther 
visited by a terrible convulsion of nature. A suc- 
cession of earthquakes, which commenced on the 
Sth of February, 1663, were felt for half a year with 
fittle intermission throughout all Canada, recurring 
two or three times every day, agitating both the 
earth and the waters, and spreading universal alarm 5 
yet, as they did not inflict any permanent injury, nor 
Zause the loss of asingle life, the accounts given of 
them are probably much exaggerated. 

Meantime the most urgent representations were 
made to Louis XIV. that his government was totally 
neglecting one of the finest countries in the world, 
and exposing the French name to contempt, by al- 
lowing it to be trampled upon by a handful of sav- 
ages. That prince, who had recently assumed the 
reins of power, being eagerly bent upon every 
means of aggrandizement, was not likely to over- 
Took one so considerable. | He was seconded by his 
minister Colbert, who had specially devoted his 
thoughts to the extension of commerce ; and it was 
therefore immediately resolved to take steps for 
yaising Canada to her due importance. Four hun« 
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dred troops were ordered thither; and M. de Monts 
was appointed commissioner to examine into and 
regulate the different branches of administration. 
‘The governor had hitherto exercised in person, and 
without control, ail its functions ; but there was now 
united with him a council of royal appointment, and 
an intendant, to whom were intrusted the weighty 
concerns of justice, police, finance, and marine. 

‘This new system did not at first work altogether 
smoothly, nor did the independent materials of 
which it'was composed weil harmonize, M. de 
Mesy, the governor, after having sent back to France 
two of the principal members of council, was him: 
self recalled. The court, however, persevered 
its determination to raise the colony to a prop- 
errank, ‘The associates, who had so long neglected 
it, and were unwilling to involve themselves in a 
large outlay with uncertain returns, resigned their 
privileges into the hands of the crown; and govern- 
ment, according to the unvarying system of that 
age, placed it in the hands of the West India Com- 
pany, though it retained for some time the adminis. 
tration of its affairs.* 

Jn pursuance of these views, the Marquis de Trae 
was sent out in 1665 under the joint character of 
viceroy and licutenant-general, and thus invested 
with uncontrolled power. Along with him, in addi- 
tion to the former detachment, was despatched the 
entire regiment of Carignan-Saliéres, for some time 
employed in Hungary against the ‘Turks, where it 
had aequired a high reputation. A considerable 
number of settlers, including artisans, with horses 
and care, formed an accession to the colony ex- 
ceeding the amount of its actual menibers, 

‘The new viceroy lost no time in taking measures 
for checking the insolence of the Troquois, and es- 
tablishing a supremacy over these proud savages 
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He began by erecting three forts on the river Rich- 
elieu, in a situation fitted to cover the French terri- 
tory from their incursions. Overawed by these 
movements, and by the report of his large force, 
three of the cantons sent deputies, with ample pro- 
fessious of friendship, proposing an exchange of all 
the prisoners taken on both sides since the last trea- 
ty. ‘The viceroy was pleased with their deport- 
ment, and agreed to the terms. The fierce Oneidas 
and Mohawks, however, still kept aloof; anda party 
of the latter even killed three officers, one of whom, 
De Chasy, was nephew to the viceroy. But as two 
corps were advancing into their territory, an envoy 
from each nation soon appeared at Quebec, profess- 
ing to negotiate for peace. They were well re- 
ceived, and invited to the governor's table, when the 
conversation happening to fall on De Chasy’s death, 
the Mohawk, in a paroxysm of savage pride, lifted 
his arm, saying, “ With this hand that young officer 
was slain.” ‘Tracy, in a transport of rage, told him 
he should never live to kill another Frenchman, and 
ordered him to be immediately strangled, while the 
other deputy was detained a prisoner.* 

This event put an end to all pacific overtures. 
De Coureelles had already begun his march into 
the Mohawk dominions ; but as it was the depth of 
winter, the excessive cold, together with the wary 
conduet adopted by the enemy, prevented him from 
effecting much. On his return he found the vice- 
roy ready to take the field, with an expedition on a 
greater scale, in which 600 of the Carignan regi- 
ment vere employed. Hedetained, without listen- 
ing to them, two new ambassadors, and, notwith- 
standing his’ advanced age, resolved to command 
in person, | In pite of every precaution, the Indians 
had received notice of his approach, and, abandon- 
ing their villages, they left him to march through @ 
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desolate country. He found, however, an abun- 
dance of grain buried near their deserted abodes, 
which enabled him to subsist his troops till he 
reached the extreme frontier, where he found the 
Indians assembled on a spot whither they had not 
expected him to penetrate, On discovering the 
French they attempted no resistance, but fled with 
precipitation into still more remote and less acces- 
sible retreats; and as the viceroy could not attempt 
to occupy this extensive territory, he found it neces- 
sary to Tetum, without striking any decisive blow. 

‘Though this expedition had not fully answered 
its object, yet the awe which it inspired, added to 
the protection of the forts, secured the colony in a 
great degree from the inroads of these fierce ma- 
rauders. It enjoyed a long tranquillity, and began 
even to assume a flourishing and cultivated appear- 
ance. Most of the regiment of Carignan, both offt 
cers and soldiers, settled in the country, where they 
received liberal grants of land. As many of the 
former belonged to families of rank, they tendered 
society more polished than was usual in transat- 
lantic communities, though they introduced the feu- 
dal Jaws and usages at that time common in Europe, 

Considerable inconvenience having arisen from the 
scattered manner in which a great part of the lands 
had been brought into cultivation, an attempt was 
made to concentrate them ; but the amount of la- 
bour and property already invested rendered this to 
a great extent impracticable.* 

M. de Courcelles, who succeeded ‘Tracy in 1667, 
is accused of some faults in the internal adminis- 
tration; but in his conduct towards the Indians, 
which ‘formed the most important and difficult 
branch, he displayed a happy union of firmness and 
address. He even succeeded, though not without 
difficulty and some indignation on their part, in pre- 
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venting his savage allies from engaging in war 
against the Iroquois. He availed himself of this 
auspicious interval to extend the power of France 
to the interior of Canada and the upper parts of the 
St. Lawrence. Two Jesuits, Perrot and Marquette, 
were employed to survey those districts. ‘The lat- 
ter induced a large body-of the Hurons to settle at 
Michillimackinac, on an island in the river, between 
the great lakes Huron and Michigan, a situation 
very favourable for the fur-trade. Agreeably to the 
reports transmitted to him, the governor fixed upon 
Cataraqui, on Lake Ontario, near the present site of 
Kingston, as an advantageous point both for the 
protection of the trade and for holding the Five 
Nations in awe. He visited the spot, and having 
procured a meeting of the savage chiefs, obtained 
their consent to the measure, carefully concealing, 
of course, the most important object comtemplated 
in its erection, 

Gourcelles had requested his recall; and on his 
return to Quebec in 1672, found his place supplied 
by Louis, count de Frontenac, who was destined 
to act a most important part in the history of Can- 
ada. He was able, enterprising, active, and ambi 
tious, but proud, overbearing, and subject to capri- 
cious jealousies and enmities, He entered, how- 
ever, cordially into the views of his predecessor in 
regatd to the fort at Cataraqui, which he imme- 
diately caused to be established ; and it has often 
from him been called Fort Frontenac. At the same 
time he set on foot, or actively promoted, vast pro- 
jects for exploring the interior regions of America.* 

‘Although this leader conducted the affairs of the 
colony with spirit and energy, his domineering tem- 
per could not brook the checks by which a jealous 
Court sought to limit his jurisdiction. It was en- 
joined that all affairs of importance should be deei- 
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ded in a council composed of himself, the bishop, 
and the intendant, each with an equal vote. The 
prelate was supported by a numerous body of cler- 
ky, many of whom were connected with powerful 
families at home, and were accused of wishing to 
obtain the supreme direction of affairs. ‘Their influ. 
ence was laudably exerted in opposing the sale of 
spirits to the savages, which produced most perni 
cious effects, but which the count considered as at 
once extremely profitable, and a means of attach- 
ing them to the French interest. ‘The government, 
on carefully considering the opposite statements, 
Gecided according to the opinion of the clergy, and 
strictly prohibited the traffic. But the count had 
stijl more violent dissensions with the intendant, 
M. Chesneau, who was not only a member of the 
council, but authorized to act as its president ; and 
being considered a man of mild temper, the chief 
blame was thrown on the governor. As it was 
found impossible for them to act together, the court 
determined to recall both; and M. de la Barre, ac- 
cordingly, in 1682, was sent out as the new vice- 
roy.* 

‘Canada was then in a critical situation, which 
rendered it ill able to sustain the want of a vigor- 
ous administration, ‘The fine territory on the Hud- 
son, at first occupied by the Dutch under the title 
of New Belgium, was subsequently claimed, and, 
after several contests, secured by the English, who 
named it New-York. | Here, according to Buropean 
ideas, they held the Iroquois country as included 
within their dominion; and though this pretension 
could not be yet declared, they endeavoured with 
Success to court that people, and alienate them from 
the French. Their merchants, carrying on a free 
trade, while that of their rivals was fettered by an 
exclusive company, dealt with the tribes on more 


* Heriot, p. 146-149, 160, 161. 
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advantageous terms. The Iroquois, therefore, found 
it their imterest, not only to carry all their furs to 
the English market, but fo buy up those of the sav- 
ages in alliance with France. Heavy complaints 
were made by that power ; but the Indians, assured 
of British support, treated them with great indiffer- 
ence; and that shrewd race soon discovered, in the 
eager competition between these two European 
nations, the means of rendering their own position 
more secure and imposing. ‘he military strength 
Of the eolony, too, was greatly reduced ; the troops 
who had gone out with De Tracy, having had lands 
assigned to them, were become proprietors and cul 
tivators rather than soldiers; and though they held 
their tenures on the condition of military service, 
they could not be called out without interrupting the 
agriculture of the country, and endangering its sub- 
sistence. 

M. de la Barre, however, determined upon war; 
and, having obtained a re-enforcement of 200 men, 
advanced up the river. He was met at Montreal by 
deputies from the cantons, who made strong profes. 
signs of friendship; but these he considered vague 
and unworthy of credit, and was confirmed in this 
opinion when, soon after, a party of fourteen of his 
counytrmen were attacked and plundered.* He en- 
deavoured, however, to divide the strength of these 
fierce tribes, by sending belts of peace to three of 
them, and directing all his force against the Senecas, 
whom he considered the most hostile, and also, we 
suspect, because it was through their territory that 
the English penetrated to the far-trade on the lakes. 
The hope was quite illusory in regard to the mem- 
bers of so politic a confederation. In proceeding 
upward, he received notice that deputies from the 
oiher tribes were coming to medinte a peace be- 
tween him and their neighbours; that, in case of 











* Heriot, p. 162-168, 114, 175. 
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refusal, they were determined to make common 
cause with them; and, in the event of this alter- 
native, they had received ample assurances of sup- 
port from New-York. ‘The difficulties of the French 
commander were greatly increased by sickness, 
which, in consequence of the bad quality of the 
provisions, had broken out in his army. Yet when 
the deputies met him on the northern shore of 
Lake Ontario, he assumed a lofty tone. He com- 
plained of their inroads into the country of the Ili. 
hois and other tribes in alliance with France; of 
their outrages against the traders of that nation; 
and particularly of their having conducted the Eng- 
lish to the lakes, and enabled them to supplant the 
commerce of his countrymen. He concluded by 
stating that, unless reparation were made for these 
injuries, with a promise to abstain from them in fu- 
ture, war and the devastation of their country must 
be the immediate consequence. ‘The deputies very 
coolly replied, that Ononthio appeared to speak like 
one ina dream; and that, if he would open his 
eyes, he would see himself wholly destitute of the 
means to execute these formidable threats. They 
defended their right to make war upon any Indian 
nations by whom they conceived themselves ag- 
grieved; adding that the French party were attack 
éd by them because they were conveying arms to 
their enemies. As to the English, they had allow- 
ed them to pass through their lands, on the same 
principle that they had given permission to his peo- 
pie, and would continue to do so. They were 
Bfraid lest the great number of the warriors here 
present, if they proceeded to Cataraqui, should tram- 
ple down the tree of peace there so happily plant- 
ed. They were still willing to dance the calumet- 
@ance under the shadow of its branches, and to 
leave the hatchet buried, unless the country grant- 
ed to them by the Great Spirit should be attacked. 
The Onondago deputies guarantied reparation for 
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any actual plunder inflicted on French traders, but 
added that no more could be conceded, and that the 
army must be immediately withdrawn, However 
humiliating these terms were, after such lofty threats 
and preparations, De la Barre had no choice but to 
comply.* ‘The English, on the other hand, reproach- 
ed the Iroquois for not having prosecuted the war, 
and in terms which seemed to indicate a right to 
direct their movements. ‘They replied, however, 
in the same determined manner: “Ononthio,” said 
they, “is our father, and Corlaer (as they called 
the governor of New-York) our brother; but nei~ 
ther'of them is our master. He who created the 
world gave us the land which we occupy; we are 
free; we respect both; but neither has a right to 
command us} and no person ought to take offence 
that we prevent the earth from being troubled.” On 
another occasion, they said “ Brother Corlaer, we 
iell you that we shall bind a covenant chain to our 
arm and to his as thick as that post." We cannot 
forbear remarking, that in this whole transaction 
the savages appear to great advantage compared 
both with their European allies and enemies. 
‘De la Barre, on arriving at Quebec, received de- 
spatches which placed him greatly at fault. A fresh 
jre-enforcement had been landed, and the letters 
Ifrom court intimated the full expectation that he 
was carrying on a triumphant war with the Five Na- 
tions. On this supposition, the king made an ab- 
surd and cruel request, that he would send a num- 
der of Iroquois prisoners to man his galleys. We 
may then Imagine the dissatisfaction felt at home 
when the real issue of the campaign was reported. 
‘The governor wax immediately pronounced unfit for 
his situation, and was superseded in 1685 by the 
Marquis de Denonville, distingushed as a brave and 
active officer. 
* Heriot, p. 170-189, 
+ Ibid., p. 179-180. Colden, vol. 1,, p. 66. 
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‘This commander, on his arrival, made some pro- 
fessions of a wish to maintain peace, though he 
must have understood that a quite opposite course 
was really expected of him. After giving what he 
professed to consider a fair trial, he soon dec ared 
his conviction that the Iroquois could never be con- 
ciliated, and that it was a matter of political neces- 
sity either to extirpate or reduce them to entire de- 
pendence. He proposed also to erect a strong fort 
at Niagara, both to hold them in check and also to 
prevent theirintroducing the English to the fur-trade 
on the lakes. He opened his campaign with a 
measure the most iniquitous and unjustifiable that 
can well be conceived. Having, under various pre- 
texts, allured a number of chiefs to meet him on the 
banks of Lake Ontario, he suddenly put them in 
irons, and sent them off to France, to fulfil the king’s 
absurd scheme with regard to the manning of his 
galleys. He had not scrupled to employ two mis- 
sionaries in this base stratagem ; but the Indians, be- 
Tieving them to be unconscious instruments of the 
crime, generously spared them both." 

‘There could tiow be nothing on either side but 
war to the utmost extremity. Denonville was full 
prepared for it, and had 800 French regulars, wit 
1300 Canadians and savages, ready to advance into 
the Seneca country, with the resolution, it is said, 
of putting all to ihe sword. On approaching the 
first village, they were suddenly attacked in front 
and rear by 800 of the enemy, and it was most mor- 
tifying to the French to find themselves thrown into 
a good deal of confusion, and to set the battle re- 
trieved by their undisciplined allies. ‘The Iroquois, 
being repulsed, did not again make their appearance 
in the field. The conqueror marched for ten days 
through vast woods, burning and destroying the 
grain and provisions, but not meeting a single ene- 








* Heriot, p. 190-194, 208, 208. 
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my. A doubt respecting the fidelity of his allies, 
and, a8 we suspect, the exhausted state of his gen- 
eral equipment, then induced him to retire. He 
cartied into execution, however, his plan of erect- 
ing and garrisoning a fort at Niagara. 

‘Notwithstanding the semblance of success in this 
expedition, it appeared, on the retreat of the inva- 
ders, that the iroquois were complete masters of 
the upper course of the St. Lawrence. ‘They block- 
aded the two forts of Niagara and Cataraqui, the 
former of which they reduced and razed to the 
ground. They covered Lake Ontario with their ca- 
hoes. ‘The native allies of the French, seeing no 
prospect of assistance from them, began to waver; 
hor isit doubted that, if the savages had understood 
the art of siege, they would have rooted the Euro- 
peans entirely out of Canada. As it was, they de- 
termined on the course which, it must be owned, 
they had often shown themselves very ready to em- 
brace, of making proposalsof peace. Deputies ar- 
rived at Montreul, leaving at two days march be- 
hind a corps of 1200 of their countrymen, ready for 
immediate action. ‘They boasted io the governor 
of their commanding position, and, insisting upon 
the restoration of the chiefs unjustly seized and of 
all other captives, allowed him only four days to 
accept the offer, otherwise the whole country would 
be in flames. ‘The deepest consternation prevailed 
at Montreal; and Denonville saw himself under they 
necessity of accepting these humiliating terms, an: 
requesting back from France the chiefs whom he 
had iniquitously sent thither.* 

‘This treaty was interrupted by an unexpected act 
of treachery. ‘The Hurons had entered into the war 
on the full understanding that it should not terminate 
till the Iroquois were destroyed or completely hum- 
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bled. They dreaded now that they might be left 
defenceless, and have to sustain the attacks of that 
potent tribe; an issue which their principal chief, 
the Rat, took a most savage means of averting, 
Having learned that a body of their deputies were 
to land at the cascades of the St. Lawrence on their 
way to Montreal, he and a party of his countrymen 
lay in ambush, and killed or captured them as they 
successively disembarked. He then informed the 
prisoners that this crime had been committed at the 
instigation of the governor, who had even practised 
a deception to induce him to commit it, and pre- 
tending to be shocked at the treachery into which 
he had been seduced, he sent them home. It is 
easy to conceive the indignation of the cantons at 
this intelligence; and though Denonville disavowed, 
in the strongest terms, the allegations of the Rat, 
the flame once kindled could not be fully quenched. 
‘The Hurons were also encouraged by the hope of 
gaining over the allies of the French, who, seeing 
that people no longer able to protect them, were all 
disposed to make terms with the party which now 
appeared the strongest. The Iroquois made a sud- 
den descent on the island of Montreal, which they 
laid waste with fire and sword, carrying off 200 
prisoners, without having experienced any resist- 
ance. The fort at Cataraqui, like that at Niagara, 
was blown up and abandoned. 

In this extremity, when the very existence of the 
colony was threatened, it was judged indispensable 
to place at its head an officer possessing energy of 
character, and address in dealing with the savage: 
‘These qualities were united in the Count de Fron- 
tenac, who, during his former administration, had 
made himself both beloved and feared by all those 
nations ; and experience, it was hoped, would teach 
him to avoid the errors which had led to his recall. 
"The count took out with him the captive chiefs 
whom his predecessor had so unjustly seized: and 
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50 fascinating were his manners, that he completely 
gained their favour; Oureouharé, the principal one, 
Femaining ever after most strongly attached to him. 

Frontenac, on his arrival in 1689, endeavoured to 
open a negotiation with the Iroquois, whom he en- 
tertained sanguine hopes of conciliating. By the 
advice of Oureouharé, he sent a deputy of that na~ 
tion whom he found at Montreal, with four of his 
captive countrymen, to announce to the cantons his 
return, and his wish to resume amicable relations. 
"Phe friendly chief transmitted a message, requesting 
them to send an embassy to their ancient father, 
from whom they would experience much tenderness 
and esteem, and whom he would not quit till the 
affair was satisfactorily adjusted. 

“Phe council of the Lroquois, after some delibera- 
tion, sent back the same deputies with six belts 
jntimating their resolution. It was expressed in 
lofty and even imbittered terms. Choosing to con- 
sider Ononthio as always one and the same, they 
complained that his rods of correction had been too 
sharp and cutting. ‘The roots of the tree of peace 
which he had planted at Fort Frontenac had been 
withered by blood; the ground had been polluted 
with treachery and falsehood. ‘They demanded 
atonement for these injuries, and that Oureouharé, 
with his captive companions, should be sent back 
previous to the liberation of the French prisoners. 
Gnonthio would then be at liberty to plant again 
the “ tree of peace, but not on the same spot.” ‘This 
answer was regarded by Frontenac as very unsatis- 
factory ; yet anxious to keep open the negotiation, 
he sent an officer with eight belis from Oureouharé, 
importing that they should detach themselves from 
the English and Dutch, and unite in close alliance 
with France. Till then that chief declined returning 
to his canton.* 
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‘Two circumstances imboldened the Troquois to 
assume this high tone. In consequence of the rev- 
olution of 1688, when the cause of Jamess IT. was 
embraced by the French monarch, the two king- 
doms were now at open war; and the Five Nations 
‘could depend upon the cordial co-operation both of 
the English and the Dutch, At the same time, they 
were engaged in a treaty with the Ottawas and other 
tribes, who, besides being anxious to have a better 
market for their furs, complained that the alliance 
of the French was only @ burden to them, as they 
found it necessary to protect them instead of enjoy- 
ing their protection, In this crisis, the count feel- 
ing a strong inducement to do something to retrieve 
the reputation of his country, resolved to strike the 
first blow against the English, on whose support the 
enemy so strongly relied. An expedition was fitted 
out at Quebec in 1690 against Corlaer or Schenec- 
tady, the frontier town of New-York, and from 
which the Indians gave the name to the governor. 
‘This party, composed of 110 French and a number 
of savages, succeeded completely in surprising the 
place. ‘They found the gates open, and encountered 
Fesistance only at one point, where it was soon 
overcome. The fort and every house were pillaged 
and burned. ‘The English accounts add, that all the 
horrors of Indian warfare were let loose on the de- 
fenceless inhabitants; that sixty-three men, women, 
and children were massacred in cold blood, and a 
small remnant carried away as prisoners, ‘The 
victors, on their retum, suffered severely from want 
of food, being obliged to kill almost all their horses. 
‘The Iroquois were not intimidated nor estranced 
from the English by this catastrophe; on the ‘con- 
trary, they sent to the survivers a number of belts, 
importing that they felt and would avenge the wrong 
as if done to themselves. Not aman in Canada 
should dare to go out to cut a stick. “We are,” 
said they, “of the race of the bear, and a bear, you 
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know, never yields while a drop of his blood is left.” 
One belt, importing eyewater to make their sight 
sharp, delicately intimated the necessity of greater 
precaution in future. Others were to wipe away 
fheir tears, and assure them that “the sun, which 
had been cloudy and sent this disaster, would shine 
again with his pleasant beams.”" 

‘Meantime, a smaller expedition from ‘Trois Ri- 
vidres succeeded in surprising and destroying an 
English village named Sementels. ‘The count also 
sent M, de Louvigny, with a large detachment, to 
Strengthen the remote post of Michillimackinae, 
Which had been maintained with great difficulty. 
‘This service was effected, and a party of the enemy, 
who attempted to surprise them, were completely 
defeated. Notwithstanding this success, the Iro~ 
quois maintained the same active hostility ; but a 
favourable influence was produced on the old allies 
of the French, who, seeing them resume their former 
energy, determined to prefer their support to that 
of new and suspicious friends. ‘The Ottawas owned 
that they had made some progress in a negotiation, 
but as soon as they heard of the return of their an- 
cient father, had determined to break it of. The 
Hurons, who had not taken such open steps, denied 
having ever entered into any treaty.* 

Meantime a storm was ready to burst, which 
threatened the very existence of French power in 
‘America, ‘The English determined to strike a blow, 
which might at once deprive the enemy of all his 
pees "Two expeditions were prepared, one 

y sea from Boston against Quebec, the other by 
Tynd from New-York against Montreal. ‘The first 
was commanded by Sir William Phipps, a native of 
New-Bngland, of humble birth, who had raised him- 
self by his talents to a high station. Having sailed 
with thirty-four vessels of different sizes, and a large 

» Heriot, p. 287-242. _Colden, vol. i. p, 120-125, 
+ Heriot, p. 243-248, 249, 250, 
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body of troops, he proceeded with such activity that 
he had captured all the posts in Acadia and New- 
foundland, with several on the St. Lawrence, and 
was within a few days’ sail of Quebec before the 
alarm spread thither. Frontenac, who was at Mon- 
treal, hastened down to strengthen the defences, 
which at that time consisted, in a great measure, of 
rude intrenchments of timber and earth. On the 
morning of the 16th October, 1690, the fleet appear- 
ed in view, and an officer came with a summons, 
which was peremptorily rejected. Sir William took 
no active measures till midday on the 18th, a re~ 
missness which was much blamed. He then landed 
1500 men on the banks of the river St. Charles. 
"The French could muster only 300 irregulars ; but 
these, posting themselves among rocks and bushes, 
with which the marshy ground was covered, kept 
up a constant fire that caused great loss to their en- 
emy. Before night, however, they retreated into 
the town, leaving the assailants masters of the field. 
In the evening the large vessels anchored in front 
of the city and opened a brisk fire; but, being di- 
Tected against the upper part, it produced little ef- 
fect. It was renewed on the following day, and 
continued till noon, but was equally fruitless, while 
the ships sustained considerable damage. The 
squadron was then moved up the river, beyond Cape 
Diamond. On the same day, the troops continued 
to advance, though slowly, and harassed by constant 
attacks. Phipps, whose only hope was now from 
Iand-batteries, sent on shore six pieces of ordnance, 
and next day endeavonred again to push forward 
with hismen. ‘The militia, however, with increased 
numbers and activity, harassed them, and at length, 
covered by some palisades, kept up 80 brisk a fire 
fas to arrest their progress. | ‘The English command- 
er, at this stage considering the enterprise hopeless, 
embarked the soldiers on the 22d, submitting, at the 
same time, to the mortifying necessity of leaving 
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his cannon and ammunition, Colden considers it 
Rortain, that, had he at once made a vigorous attack 
Gn the body of the place, he would have easily car- 
Crd it. ‘The French, he says, returned fervent 
Thanks to Providence for having, by a special inter, 
position, deprived their enemies of common sense.” 

The expedition against Montreal did not take 
place at the appointed time, owing to a want of 
Poneert between the parties. Next year, however 
(1691), after some desultory ravages by the Lroquoisy 
vows arrived that they, with their English and na- 
five allies, were advancing along the river Sorel. 
The command at Montreal was then held by De 
Callisres, a very able officer, who had gained the 
respect and attachment of his savage neighbours. 
Tt ib said that, on this and other high occasions, he 
daneed with them the war-dance, brandishing the 
hatchet, shouting and hallooing in their national 
retaner, In addition to his countrymen, he had as- 
Tombled about 800 Indians at the Prairie de la 
Magieleine, near the town. | Still the Iroquois, by 
their rapid movements and skill in ambuscade, suc 
Geoded in surprising several of the advanced posts, 
and carrying off aconsiderable number of prisoners. 
But when the force on both sides was fully mus- 
tered, the assailants, though after a very hard con- 
test, were obliged to retreat. 

“Cher these successes, the governor felt himself 
in a very commanding position, and no longer enter- 
tained any fear for the safety of the colony. | Yet the 
Iroquois, under a favourite chief named the Black 
Galton, continued to make sudden inroads in every 
Givection, rendering seedtime and harvest alike pré~ 
Gasious, and exposing every one who stirred out of 
the forts to the hazard of losing his jife. It was 
their boast, that th enemies should have no rest 
except in the grave. In this desultory contest the 
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advantage was usually on their side; and, thcugh a 
detachment penetrated into the canton of the Mo- 

hawks, they ‘were obliged to return without gaining 

any decisive advantage.* 

‘Phe Iroquois, however, in the beginning of 1694, 
began to show @ disposition towards peace. ‘Two 
Quondagoes came to Montreal, and asked De ©: 
ligres if certain deputies who were on their way 
would be received. They were answered in the ! 
affirmative; yet two months elapsed before they 
availed themselves of this concession. In March 
there came only an apology from the chief, who 
was to have been at the head of the embassy, and 
who threw the blame of the delay upon the English. 
‘A dark suspicion was now entertained, that these 
inissions were contrived with a most treacherous de- 
sign; to stab the governor and M. de Calligres in pub- 
lie council, while a large body concealed in ambush 
should take advantage of the confusion. Nothing 
ever occurred that could seem to justify this horrid 
apprehension, so little consistent with the cold and 
tardy manner in which the proposals were made; 
‘The truth appears to be, that two parties divided 
the councils of the savages. One, supported by the 
English, and relying on their promises, eagerly 
urged the prosecution of the war, But the other, 
seconded by the “ praying Indians,” or the converts 
made by the missionaries, represented that the na- 
tion was wasting itself in a fruitless warfare ; that 
the British made large promises, and put them on 
bold enterprises, but did nothing to support them} 
that, in short, they were lavish of Indian blood, but 
sparing of their own. A vacillating policy resulted 
from this conflict. However, in May, the chief ar- 
rived with eight deputies, and was well received by 
the governor, notwithstanding his want of confi- 
dence. This was the season of sowing, during the: 
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continuance of which a truce was extremely con 
venient. They expressed the most friendly dispo 
sition, and even solicited the restoration of the fort 
of Cataraqui ; a request which Frontenac little ex- 
pected, bat was quite disposed to grant. Oureou 
faré went with these deputies, and returned in 
company with others, bringing also thirteen French- 
men, several of whom were persons of distinction, 
who had been long held in captivity. ‘They came, 
however, only from two cantons ; and though the 
first belt, relating to the prisoners, was conceived 
in friendly terms, the exposition of the others was 
‘obscure and unsatisfactory; and all attempt to ob- 
tain a proper explanation proved fruitless. It trans- 
ired, however, that the English interest was pow- 
erfully exerted against peace; and all that was at 
present contemplated was “to suspend the hatch- 
Ft” ‘The count, though courteously, rejected all 
the belts except the first, declaring that he wished 
to chastise them only as a father does his children; 
but that, unless more friendly sentiments were en- 
tertained, he could not long withhold the intended 
blow.* 

“Affairs continued for some time in this uncertain 
state, the enemy making repeated proposals, to 
which little eredit was attached; while the govern 
or, not having yet sufficient force to open the cam- 
paign in an imposing manner against a people who 
Could muster 3000 warriors, was not unwilling to 
have a pretext for delay. ‘Instead, however, of 
showing a more friendly temper, the deputies be- 
gan to assume a loftier tone, demanding that he 
should send envoys to their villages, and should 
cease at once all hostilities against them and the 
English. It was also understood that various at~ 
tempts were made on their part to detach the al- 
lies, not without some prospect of success. The 
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count, therefore, considered it indispensable to pro- 
Geed fo some measure which might impress the sav- 
ages with an adequate idea of his power. ‘The pre- 
vailing opinion was, that he ought at once to march 
his whole force into the heart of their territory ; but 
he preferred sending, in the first instance, an expe 
dition to re-establish the fort of Cataraqui. ‘This 
service was effected with promptitude, and almost 
without opposition, It did not, however, stop the 
tendency to defection among his confederates, who 
loudly complained of the disadvantageous terms on 
which the French traders dealt with them, when 
compared with those obtained from the British 
through the Five Nations. The lead was taken by 
a Huron chief, named the Baron, who concluded a 
treaty, not only comprehending his own adherents, 
but even embracing the Ottawas : all of whom prom- 
ised to desert the French, and unite with their 
mortal enemies. Yet La Motte Cadillac, command- 
er at Michillimackinac, by impressing on them with 
great address a dread of his sovereign’s power, con- 
{rived to change the resolution of these fickle tribes. 
‘They were even guilty of a counter-treachery, at- 
tacking a party of the Iroquois who had joined 
them, and defeating them with great loss.* "These 
-yroceedings, however, were felt by the governor as 
fvongly calling for some vigorous step to restore 
ite reputation of his arms; and this could only be 
effected by carrying war on a great scale into the 
enemy's country. As this resolution, however, was 
formed in the autumn, its execution was delayed till 
the following summer, De Calliéres being convinced 
that the army could not, without much suffering, 
inarch amid frost and snow into those desolate re~ 
gions. He listened to a plan for sending a detach- 
ment during the winter into the canton of the Mo- 
hawks- but it was soon understood that, through 
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the aid of the English, they had placed themselves 

. beyond the hazard of being overwhelmed by any 
cuiden attack. An attempt to surprise hunting- 
parties, who crossed the St. Lawrence in spring, 
{vas attended with only partial success. 

Tt was not till the month of June, 1696, that oper- 
ations could be regularly commenced. At that 
period all the forces which could be mustered, 
Fegulars, militia, and Indians, were marched upon 
Gataragui, and thence into the canton of Onondago. 
Groat difficulty was found in conveying the army 
and baggage in batteaux along rapid streams; and 
on one occasion the greater part had nearly been 
Carried down an impetuous waterfall. On entering 
flake, they discovered, suspended to a tree, two 
bundies of rushes, which intimated that 1434 war- 
rors were waiting to engage them. ‘They there- 
fore sailed across, and formed themselves in regu- 
Jar order of battle. A fort was constructed to serve 
asa magazine and place of retreat, and the troops 
then cautiously began their march into the heart of 
those savage regions. De Calligres commanded 
the left wing; the Chevalier de Vaudreuil the 
Fight: while the count, then seventy-six years 
Otage, was carried in the centre in an elbow-chair. 
‘The host of the Five Nations, however, did not ap- 
pear; and, on reaching their principal fortress, it 
Pras found reduced to ashes, while two Frenchmen, 
Jong detained there, had been recently massacred. 
‘This excited surprise, as the fort had been care- 
fully constructed by the English, in a regular form, 
with a double palisade, and strengthened by bastions 
tnd redoubis.. It soon, however, became evident, 
that the cantons had determined to adopt the same 
policy as on former occasions, of allowing the 
Enemy to march unresisted through their territory, 
satisfied that they would never be able to form any 

‘ermanent establishment. Several prisoners esca- 
ped; but the invaders could only overtake one In 
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aian, nearly a hundred years old, who was barbar 
ously given up to the allied savages to be tortured 
It was a dreadfal spectacle to see more than four 
hundred men venting their rage on this venerable 
and infirm warrior, who endured all they could in- 
flict upon him with unshaken fortitude, deriding his 
adversaries as slaves to a contemptible race of for- 
eigners.* 

"After the Onondago canton had been thus over- 
run, the Oneidas sent deputies: but Frontenac, 
under present circumstances, would accept nothing 
short of unconditional submission. De Vaudreuil 
marched into their territory and laid it waste, It 
had been determined in council to advance, and 
treat the Cayngas in a similar manner; but the 
cout, influenced probably by the exhausted state 
of his armament, resolved upon returning to Mon- 
treal. This conduct is much censured by the 
French writers, who consider that operations might 
have been carried further with great advantage. 
English authors, on the contrary, consider the 
whole expedition as an act of heroic folly, by 

vhich nothing was effected except the destrue 
tion of some grain and wooden cabins. ‘The Iro- 
pquois presently rallied, and harassed the invadors 
Feeverely in their retreat; nor did they afterward 
cease their incursions into the settlement till they 
found the frontier so strongly guarded that they 
could not carry off any important plunder.t 

"The governor, meanwhile, had a difficult nego- 
tiation with his own court, who had been persua- 
ded that the advanced posts maintained in the 
upper parts of the colony were of very little ad- 
vantage, while they chiefly caused the desolating 
wars in’ which it had been involved, ‘The traffic 
thither, in fact, was carried on very irregularly by 


* Heriot, p, 309-821. La Potherie, vol. ti, p. 207, 208, 
tt Ibid., p. 322-827. “Colden, vol i, p. 197, 202. 
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an adventurous but desperate race, called the cou 
reurs du bois—rangers of the forest. It was, besides, 
a strict monopoly, being only allowed under licen- 
ses granted to old officers or favourites, who sold 
them for about 600 crowns each to the merchants. 
‘The purchasers fitted out the coureurs with canoes 
and merchandise, reaping profits so ample that the 
Value of 8000 crowns was procured for French 
goods worth only a thousand. ‘The savages, by 
their intercourse with the English, learning the 
extent to which they were cheated, made inces- 
sant complaints; and it was therefore proposed to 
allow them to bring their own furs and dispose 
of them at Montreal, while the colonists should 
devote all their attention to the cultivation of the 
soil. But the governor and other members of the 
administration argued that this step would throw 
the Indian allies entirely into the hands of the Five 
Nations and the British; adding that, while the fur- 
trade vould be entirely lost, a general confederacy 
of the tribes against France might be also dreaded. 
"They were probably influenced by the fear of sac- 
rificing their own power and patronage ; and they 
contrived so to modify the injunctions from court, 
that they produced little practical effect.” 

The Iroquois continued the war with vigour, but 
both they and the English met with ropeated disas- 
ters, which made them wish for peace. ‘The Black 
Galdron himself, in a hunting expedition, was 
surprised and killed by a party of Algonquins. 
Negotiations were opened through Oureouhare 
whose sudden death again retarded them ; but their 
success was secuted by tidings that peace had been 
concluded in Europe between France and Britain. 
‘The colonists of the latter power, who first receiv- 
ed the intelligence, sent a deputation to Quebec 
to propose an exchange of prisoners, both as re 








* Heriot, p. 200, 201, 334-336. 
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spected themselves and their allies. The count, 
however, preferred to negotiate separately with 
the cantons, and he soon had the satisfaction to 
discover that, notwithstanding the alliance which 
had s> long united them to the English, a deep 
jealousy was now felt lest that people, when no 
longer obliged to court their aid, should endeavour 
to enforce certain claims of sovereignty. He stu- 
diously cherished this impression, hoping to im- 
prove it into a friendship with his own countrymen. 
But in the midst of these transactions he died, on 
the 29th November, 1698, leaving a high reputation 
for the energetic measures by which, with little 
aid from the mother country, he had retrieved the 
affairs of the settlement, and raised it into a power- 
ful and flourishing state, He was disinterested, 
but ambitious, haughty, and jealous of his authori- 
ty ; qualities which created him many enemies, 
and considerably obstructed his designs.* 

De Calligres, who had already distinguished him- 
self by important services, was appointed his suc- 
cessor, and administered affairs in a manner which 
gave entire satisfaction. With more steadiness and 
prudence than the count, he possessed nearly equal 
vigour and address. Much time and many difficul- 
ties, however, still intervened before all matters 
could be finally adjusted with the Troquois, and_be- 
tween them and the allies; but at length, in 1700, 
a pacification was effected, and the numerous pris- 
oners on both sides were allowed to return. On 
this occasion there was witnessed a surprising and 
somewhat mortifying occurrence ; for, while the 
natives eagerly sought their homes, the greater part 
of the French captives were found to have contract- 
ed such an attachment to the wild freedom of the 
woods, that neither the commands of the king, nor 
the tears and entreaties of their friends, could induce 


* Heriot, p. 337-345 
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them to quit the savage associates with whom they 
had umted. 

“After peace had been thus established with their 
enemies, the French were involved in a contest 
with their allies. - Bourgmont, governor of Detroit, 
had endeavoured to unite the Ottawas with the 
Miamis in an expedition into the interior of the con- 
tinent; but animosities had been for some time fer- 
menting between these tribes, aggravated by some 
imprudent and violent actions on his part. At 
Jength the former, instigated by a leading chief 
named “the Heavy,” commenced an attack upon 
the latter, whom they pursued under the cannon of 
the fort. "The guns being opened upon them, 2 con- 
test ensued, in which two Frenchmen, one of whom 
was a priest, were killed. ‘The assailants then re- 
tired, and an old chief came to the governor to make 
the most humble apologies for this outrage, descri- 
bing it as a momentary ebullition, for which they 
could not themselves account. ' ‘The European 
Jeader promised pardon, provided the savage, who 
had instigated them to this violence, were delivered 
up. To this step they showed the most extreme 
reluctance, even pretending that it was out of their 
power; but, as the condition was held indispensable, 
They at length produced the offender, though with 
the most earnest entreaties for his pardon. This 
was granted, though rather imprudently ; for the 
Miamis, who had considered themselves fully enti- 
tled to his head, raised a violent commotion, which 
it required some force to put down.* 

Searcely had peace been thus concluded among 
the savage tribes, with some hope of duration, when 
jt was broken by their civilized neighbours. ‘The 
succession of Philip of Anjou to the throne of Spain 
gave site toa long and eventful contest between 

rance and England. It was begun by Louis XIV. 





* Heriot, p. 240, 362, 374-377, 380-284, 
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in the height of his power, and with every prospect 
of giving law to all Europe ; instead of which, the 
exploits of Marlborough and Eugene, the fields of 
Blenheim and Ramillies, reduced him to the lowest 
condition, and at one time even seemed to place his 
erown in peril. In these disastrous circumstances, 
the mother country was obliged to leave her colo- 
nies to their own resources; while England, elated 
with repeated trinmphs, conceived the bold design 
of embracing within her territory the whole north 
of Amer ‘The situation of Canada was rendered 
still more critical by the death of De Calliéres, her 
able governor, which took place in May, 1703, though 
2 was succeeded by the Count de Vaudreuil, who 
proved himself by no means destitute of the quali- 
ies requisite for his high office. 

‘The English now calied upon their allies of the 
Five Nations to renew hostilities against their old 
enemies ; but these tribes were exceedingly unwill- 
ing to interrupt their repose. ‘They alleged that, 
when they concluded a treaty, they did so with an 
intention to keep it; while the Europeans seemed 
to enter into such engagements solely with the view 
of immediately breaking them. One chief, with the 
rude freedom of his nation, intimated his suspicion 
that the nations were both'drunk. They did little, 
therefore, of themselves or by their own impulse; 
and, when called upon to join an expedition, came 
slowly and reluctantly forward. 

De Vaudreuil, in contemplation of a formidable 
attack, sought to dissipate it by an offensive move- 
ment.” He sent out a detachment 200 strong, which, 
after a long march, succeeded in storming and de- 
stroying a frontier village named Haverhill ;* though, 
while returning, they fell into an ambuseade, ‘Thirty 
of their number were killed ; but, having beaten off 
their assailants, the remainder reached Montreal in 
safety.} 

* In Fssex county, Massachusetis.—Am, Ed 
+ Henot, p. 363, 364, 388, 397, 
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In May, 1709, an individual named Vetch, who 
had become intimately acquainted with the naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence, laid before the cabinet of 
Queen Anne a plan for the conquest of Canada. 
Tt being approved, he was sent to New-York, then 
called Manhattan, with authority and resources sup- 
posed sufficient for its accomplishment. De Vau- 
Yreuil soon learned that 2000 Wnglish had issued 
from the place just mentioned, and that these were 
to be joined by an equal number of savages. Hav- 
ing mustered his troops, he at first thought of car- 
rying war again into the enemy’s country : but, after 
the march had begun, his allies objected, and he 
adopted the more prudent course of merely protect- 
ing his frontier. ‘The British, after forming a chain 
of posts from New-York, had occupied m great 
forte Lakes George and Champlain, and were 
erecting forts with a view to cover their descent 
upon Canada, ‘The Iroquois had joined them ac- 
cording to promise; but it appears that a general 
council of the cantons was held at Onondago, when 
one of their chief orators yemarked that their inde- 
pendence was only maintained by the mutual jeal- 
Busy of the two Buropean nations, each of whom, 
{f they could, would lord it completely over them, 
and that it was therefore highly imprudent to per- 

mit the English to conquer New France. These 
views were considered accordant with the policy 
Which had always governed the cantons, and were 
immediately acted upon, though the manner in 
which this was accomplished does not exactly ap- 
pear. ‘The English, however, in consequence of 
This want of co-operation, and of a pestilential dis- 
order which broke out among their own troops, 
tbandoned the enterprise, burning their canoes, and 
reducing their forts to ashes." 











+ Arreport has generally prevailed, that the Iroquois caused 
hig malay by throwing the skius of wild beasts into the stream. 
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Canada now enjoyed an interval of repose, though 
it was understood that the enemy were making act- 
ive preparations for a fresh expedition, and sparing 
no pains to secure the co-operation of the Five Na- 
tions. All means of conciliation were therefore 
studiously employed, and were so far successful as 
to obtain friendly professions from the Senecas and 
the Onondagoes, but from them alone. At this time, 
however, the French were involved in a desperate 
struggle in the upper territory, with a nation hither. 
to unheard of, called the Outagamis or Foxes. ‘This 
they ascribe to the machinations of their old antag- 
onists, who yet do not appear to have taken any 
share in the contest. By the aid of a large body of 
Indian allies, these people were reduced to the ne- 
cessity of humbly soliciting terms of peace. But 
the subjects of Louis were persuaded by their sav- 
age auxiliaries to push matters to the last extrem- 
ity; and after a fresh and dreadful struggle, this un 
fortunate tribe was nearly exterminated. ‘The vie~ 
tors, notwithstanding, had reason to repent of their 
barbarous conduct, as the remnant of the defeated 
nation carried on against them a ceaseless and har- 
assing warfare, and rendered insecure their com- 
munication with the settlements on the Mississippi. 

The English in 1710 prepared a new and greater 
armament. General Nicholson arrived at Boston 
with a considerable squadron; and fresh forces 
were expected, which, with those already in the 
colony, were to be employed in two joint expedi- 
tions, by sea against Quebec, and by land against 
Montreal. Notwithstanding every possible prepar- 
ation, these tidings excited deep apprehension, 
which continued unabated till a report arrived, and 
proved ultimately correct, that the invading squad- 
ron had been wrecked at the Seven Islands, near 


out of which the English drank , but we cannot think this a very 
probable story 
* Heriot, p. 397-416. 
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the mouth of the St. Lawrence. Several barks 
having sailed thither, found the remains of eight ves- 
sels, which, having struck upon the rocks, had been 
abandoned, after being stripped of their canon and 
stores. A number of dead bodies scattered along 
the shore attested this calamitous event. ‘The com- 
mander, impatient to proceed, and disregarding the 
warning of an experienced pilot, had involved his 
armament in this disaster. General Nicholson had 
already taken the field; but, learning the loss of the 
fleet, and foreseeing that the whole force of the en- 
emy would now be tuned against him, he fell back 
upon New. York.* 

"Though Canada had thus been twice delivered, 
intelligence was received that fresh preparations 
were making, and there was reason to fear that, if 
left without aid, she would at length be overwhelm. 
ed by superior forces, ‘The governor, however, was 
relieved by the intelligence that, in consequence 
of a complete change of ministry, the English 
cabinet had determined to separate from its allies, 
and had opened a negotiation at Utrecht. Instruc- 
tions were sent to the colonial councils to sus- 
pend hostilities. Both the European powers bein; 
favourably inclined, the negotiations proceede 
smoothly, and on the 30th March, 1713, this memo~ 
rable treaty was signed. France retained Canada, 
though obliged, by the urgency of her circumstances, 
to cede Acadia and Newfoundland. She made over 
likewise all her claims to the sovereignty of the 
Five Nations: a very empty concession, by which 
she gave that which she had never possessed, and 
England received a nominal right which she could 
not enforce.t 

‘After this treaty Canada enjoyed a long period 
of uninterrupted tranquillity. ‘The observations of 
Charlevoix, who visited the principal settlements 


© Henot, p. 300-494. t Ibid. p. 418, 419 
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during the years 1720 and 1721, give a pretty good 
idea of their condition at that period. Quebec was 
estimated to contain about 7000 inhabitants ; both 
the lower and upper town were partially built, but 
none of the extensive suburbs appear to have then 
existed. ‘The view from the summit of the rock ap. 
peared to him extremely striking; and anticipating 
the change, since partly fulfilled, when the surround- 
ing shores and islands, then covered with almost 
unbroken forests, should display cultivated fields, 
meadows, and villages, with numberless barks stud” 
ding the broad expanse of the St. Lawrence, he ex- 
pects it to form a prospect which nothing could 
equal. ‘The society, composed in a great measure 
of military officers and noblesse, was extremely 
agreeable; and nowhere was the French language 
spoken in greater purity. Under this gay exterior, 
however, was concealed a very general poverty. 
‘The settlers, while they admitted that their English 
neighbours knew better how to accumulate wealth, 
were consoled by reflecting that they were quite ig- 
norant how to enjoy it, ‘They themselves, on the 
contrary, understood thoroughly the most elegant 
and agreeable modes of spending moncy, but were 
greatly at a loss where to obtain it. ‘The only em- 
ployment suited to their taste was the fur-trade, the 
roving and adventurous habits of which were ex- 
tremely attractive to them, and little fortunes were 
thereby occasionally made; but they were in such 
haste to expend these in pleasure and display, that 
the author compares them to hillocks of sand in the 
deserts of Africa, which rise aud disappear almost 
at the same moment, Many, who had made a hand- 
some figure, were now languishing in distress, 
‘They began by retrenching the luxury of their ta: 
ble, and, as long as possible, were richly dressed, 
‘The patient and laborious process of agriculture had 
drawn little attention, and the timber-irade was yet 
in its infancy, though the author points out the great 
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importance which it was capable of attaining. ‘The 
absence of gold and silver, almost the only objects 
then considered as giving lustre to a colony, had al- 
ways caused New France to be viewed as of very 

‘ondary importance." 

The coasts of the St. Lawrence, for some extent 
below Quebec, were already Jaid out in seigniories, 
and tolerably cultivated. At Pointe aux ‘Trembles, 
seven leagues from the capital, many of the farmers 
were found in easy circumstances, and richer than 
their landlords; the latter, having obtained grants 
which they had neither capital nor industry to im- 
prove, were obliged to let them at very small quit- 
Tents, On reaching the mouth of the Begancour, 
he found a baron bearing the title of that river, and 
holding the office of inspector of the highways. He 
lived almost in a desert, and derived his income 
chiefly from traffic with the neighbouring Indians. 
‘Thence Charlevoix crossed to Trois Riviéres, which 
he found an agreeable place, amid a circuit of well- 
cultivated fields, but not containing more than 800 
inhabitants. The fur-trade, with a view to which 
it was founded, had already been in agreat measure 
transferred to Montreal, and the iron-inines had not 
yet begun to be worked. 

From ‘Trois Riviéres he proceeded through the 
Lake of St. Peter, and, coasting along its southern 
shore, made particular observations on the river and 
district of St. Francis, From its excellent soil, 
covered with timber, it appeared to him well fitted 
for cultivation; but the farmers were few, and had 
made such small progress, that, but for the oppor- 
tenities of trade, they would have been extremely 

or. A more cheerful scene presented itself at the 
island and city of Montreal, the beauties of which 
he describes in terms similar to those of all subse- 


* Charlevoix's Journal vol i, p. 104, 111-114, 121-125, 145, 
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quent visiters. He does not make any estimate of 
the population; but it must have been considerable, 
as both the upper and lower towns were already 
built, anda suburb had been commenced. ‘The place 
was then enjoying a respite from the alarms and 
calamities of war; and the two neighbouring villa~ 
ges of Sault St, Louis and Montgomery, inhabited 
by friendly Indians, served as barriers against their 
more savage countrymen.* 

Above Montreal, the traveller appears to have 
found nothing but detached stations for defence and 
trade. He made his way through the rapids to Lake 
Ontario, in Indian canoe’ formed of bireh-bark. We 
find no mention of anything French till he comes 
to Fort Cataragui or Frontenac, at the entrance of 
the lake; but in his short description there is no ap- 
pearance as if the neighbourhood contained either 
Cultivation or settlement. He had then a tedious 
voyage to perform along the southern shore in slen- 
der canoes, in which he was obliged to follow every 
winding of the coast, and often to sail two hundred 
leagues in order to shun a direct passage of twenty. 
He was liable also to be detained for an indefinite 
period by violent or adverse winds. At length he 
entered the river of Niagara, and eame to a cottage 
which had been dignified to him with the name of 
fortress, and was occupied by the Sieur de Joncaire, 
‘There were two or three oificers of rank, and, we 
presume, a few troops, but apparently no trace of 
cultivation. 

After having surveyed the falls, he ascended the 
channel of Niagara, and having entered upon Lake 
Erie, proceeded along its northern shore. The 
voyage appeared to him delightful, in a charming 
climate, on waters clear as the purest fountain, and 
Janding every night on the most desirable spots. He 


* Charlevoix, Journal, vol. i. p- 172-178, 190, 213-216, 
+ Ibid, p. 203-297, 313-316, S41. 
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found always abundance of game, and » beautiful 
landscape, bounded by the noblest forests in the 
world, He fancied himself, like the ancient pa- 
triarchs, wandering through wide, unappropriated 
tracts, where he could pitch his tent in the most 
pleasant scenes, ‘The oaks of Mamre and the foun 
tain of Jacob seemed realized to him in the wilder- 
ness. Five days’ sail along these beautiful shores 
brought him to the channel of Detroit, at the other 
end of which, near Lake St. Clair, he found the fort 
bearing that name. He inclined to the opinion of 
those who regarded this as the most beautiful and 
fruitful part of all Canada. A French settlement 
had been begun there fifteen years before, but. vari- 
ous untoward circumstances had reduced it almost 
to nothing. He proceeded thence to Michillimacki- 
nae, near the adjoining extremities of the great lakes 
Huron, Superior, and Michigan, Like the others, 
it was'a mere fort surrounded by an Indian village: 
On the whole, it appears that, above Montreal, there 
was nothing at this time which could be called a 
colony.t 

‘Phe repose procured for Canada by the treaty of 
Uirecht was followed by a long contitiuance of pro 
perity. Vaudreuil, till’ his death in 1725, admin- 
jstered her affairs with judgment and activity; and 
under him cultivation was greatly extended. ‘To 
remedy the want of hands, he proposed sending ont 
annually 150 conviets, of the class usually con- 
demned to the galleys. 

‘This governor was succeeded by the Chevalier de 
Beauharnois, who continued in power twenty years. 
‘This long period seems to have been diligently em- 
ployed in promoting the interests of the colony, 
hnd was productive of remarkable improvement. 
‘The range of cultivated farms was extended along 
the whole shore from Quebec to Montreal, and even 








* Charlevoix, Journal, vol, p. 3-7 
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several of the tributary streams. As the French 
Canadians studiously sought a river-frontage, they 
were content with lois including only a small portion 
Of this, with extensive back-ground, The propor- 
tion, in some degree fixed by statute, was an acre 
and a half in front, with an extent of forty behind. 
In the course of this period, too, the setilement at 
Detroit, which Charlevoix had found in such a lan- 
guishing state, was raised to some consequence. 

‘The French likewise, during this interval, appear 
to have entirely overcome that rooted enmity so long 
cherished by the great Indian tribes. ‘Their pliant 
and courteous manners, their frequent int ‘rmarria- 
es, and, in some instances, an actual adoption of the 
‘abits of savage life, rendered them better fitted than 
the English to secure the confidence of this savage 
race. instead of having to dread them as allies of 
Britain, they could usually, when occasion required, 
employ them as formidable, or, at least, harassing 
enemies to her. By their aid, and by the erection 
in commanding positions of the forts of Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga, they kept the rival colonies in 
perpetual alarm. The struggles, however, carried 
on during almost the first half of the eighteenth 
century were chiefly confined to Nova Scotia, under 
which head they will be narrated. Canada enjoyed 
a happy exemption from those eventful vicissitudes 
which form the materials of history. 

‘An equally favourable change took place in re- 
spect to the fur-trade, which had shown so great a 
‘reference of the English market. A more liberal 
and equitable system appears to have been adopted ; 
and a large annual fair, opened at Montreal under 
judicious regulations, became the general centre of 
this traffic. Even the Indians in the back settle- 
ments of New-York brought their furs thither rathor 
han to the capital of that state.* 

+ WGvegor's British America, vol. ity p. 374. Burkele Ae. 
count of “he European Settlements mn’ America (2 vole, 80, 
Lonilon, 1508), vol. ii-s p- 42, 43. 
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M. de Beauharnois was followed in office by a 
rapid succession of governors, each holding sway 
for an extremely short period, incompatible with 

em of administration, ‘The Count 
de la Galissoniére, though a nobleman of great ac- 
quirements, ruled only a year, being superseded in 
1746 by M. de la Jonquiére, who took an active part 
in the war for the reduction of Nova Scotia, After 
a temporary occupation of power by the Baron de 
Longueuil, the Marquis du Quesne, in 1752, went 
out as governor-general. This officer appears to 
have carried on more openly than ever the system 
of encroaching upon the British colonies; and the 
fort bearing his name was erected within the con- 
fines of Virginia. So great an alarm, indeed, spread 
through our settlements, that a general convention 
was held at Albany, when a plan of common de- 
fence, proposed by the celebrated Dr. Franklin, was 
approved, but, from different causes, never carried 
into effect.* ’A census taken of the colony in 1753, 
is said by Raynal to have shown a poptlation of 
91,000; but, from the number afterward found by 
the English, this appears to be somewhat exagger- 
ated. ‘The finances were, however, involved in con- 
siderable disorder. ‘The expenditure, which in 1729 
did not exceed 400,000 francs, had risen in 1750 to 
2,100,000 livres; in 1768 it was 27,900,000; but this 
last, we may observe, was a period of general war, 
of which North America became one of the principal 
theatres. ‘The conduct of Bigot, the intendant, was 
loudly complained of, and proved, indeed, to have 
been’ most fraudulent, his defalcations amounting 
to about 1,920,000 dollars. In 1755, Du Quesne was 
succeeded by De Vaudreuil Cavagnal.t 





* ‘The failure of the plan of union here spoken of was owing 
to its being rejected by the Parliament of Great Britain, from the 
fear that would too much increase the power of the’ colonies, 
Am. Ba, 

t M-Gregor, vol. ii, p. 375-381. Raynal, Histoire Philoso- 
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CHAPTER IV. 


History of Canada under the British, 


War between Great Britain and France.—Advantages gained 
by the latter—Kxpedition against Canada under Wolfe.— 
His first Repalse. —Lands a second Time.—Vietor 
Conquest’ of Canada—State of the Population. 

ood ‘Treatment, Refuse to join the Rebellion by the United 

olonies.— ‘The latter invade Canada —Siege of Quebec.— 
Repulse and Death of Montgomery.—-Americans driven out 
of Caneda.—A Constitution. granted.—Division into Upper 
and Lower—Rise of Internal Dissension —War with the 
United Staies.—Advantages gained by Britain on the west- 
em Frontier-On the Niagara, &e.—The Americans take 
York (Toronto) and Fort Goorge,—Obliged to Retreat—Their 
Successes in the West.—Fruitioss Attempt on Montre 
Events on the Niagara Frontier.—Large, Re-enforcements 
from England.—Failure of Sir George. Prevost.—Peace— 
Discontents of the Assembiy.—Administration of the Duke 
of Richmond,—Eari of Dalhousie. Sir James Kempt.—Lord 
‘Aylmer~-Increased Discontent.—Commission of Inquiry — 
Earl of Gooford.—Assembly still refuse Supplies.—Resolu- 
tions of the British Parliament.— Disturbances in Canada— 
Insurrection—Suppressed.—Political Movements. in Upper 
Canada.—Sir Francis Head Governor.—Rising and Defeat of 
Mackenzie. Aggressione from the United States, —Conduet 
of their Governmont.—Mission of the Earl of Durham —Re- 
cont Events, 


We now approach the most memorable period in 
the history of Canada, when its dominion was 
finally transferred from’ France to a rival power. 
‘As the events of this contest, however, though e: 
tremely memorable, form a portion of general hi 
tory, and are familiar to many readers, we shall 


phigneot Politique des Bablissoments et du, Commerce des 
Enropéens dans les deux Indes (4 vols, 4to, Geneva, 1780), vol, 
iv. p. 125, 137. Hawkins’s Picture of Quebee (18mo, Quebec, 
1834), p. 316, 317. 
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here content ourselves with a rapid summary ot 
them, 

‘The great war which broke out in 1755 opened 
in a manner most unfavourable to the British arms. 
General Braddock, who marched from New-York 
against Canada, having neglected the precautions 
necessary in such a country, was completely sur- 
prised by a combined force of French and Indians, 
He himself being killed, only part of the army was 
saved by the skill and intrepidity of Colonel (after- 
ward General) Washington, who on that occasion 
distinguished himself for the first time, His troops 
being afterward joined to the provincial force under 
Generals Shirley and Johnson, repulsed near Lake 
George an attack made by a large body of the en- 
emy under Baron Dieskau. Johnson, having ac- 
quiited himself with great ability, and received sev- 
eral wounds, was rewarded with the honour of 
Knighthood, and was long much esteemed in Amer- 
ican warfare. But in the two following years the 
enemy, headed by the gallant Marquis de Montcalm, 
obtained a series of successes, terminating in the 
reduction of the important forts called Oswego and 
William Henry. ‘This last triumph was stained 
with the barbarous murder. by the Indians, of fif- 
teen hundred English prisoners; which Montcalm, 
though, it should seem, unjustly, was accused of 
sanctioning. ‘These disasters, joined to the failure 
of Admiral Byng at Minorca, and other abortive ex- 
peditions, deeply depressed the spirit of the nation, 
and seemed to sink their reputation in arms lower 
than at any former period. Yet the courage of the 
British nation was soon afterward roused : the pub- 
lic voice called to the helm of affairs William Pitt, 
the greatest statesman then living, and who was 
destined to raise his country to a pitch of glory 
before unrivalled 








* Hawkins, p. 318, 319. Bouchette, vol. 
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It was one of the main objects of Pitt’s policy to 
obtain possession of the French territories in Amer- 
ica, and to form them, together with the British 
colonies, into one vast range of dominion, He 
chose as his chief instrument Wolfe, a young man 
without family or parliamentary interest, or even 
any established character as a commander. He 
had served only in subordinate situations; yet the 
minister, with intuitive sagacity, saw in him the 
man best fitted to lead British troops to victory.* 
In the expedition against Louisburg in 1758, the 
most active, though not the highest, post was as- 
signed to him, and through his exertions, chiefly, 
that main bulwark of French America fell. After 
the great name thus earned, there could no longer 
be any objection to investing him with the chief 
command, 

Tn 1759 preparations were made on a great scale 
for the conquest of Canada, comprising twenty sail 
of the line, with smaller vessels and transports, 
having on board 8000 veteran troops. ‘These were 
placed under the direction of Wolfe, who was al- 
lowed the choice of all his officers. “After a pros- 
perous voyage, the armament, on the 26th June, 
arrived off the Isle of Orleans. Quebec was de- 
fended by the Marquis de Montcalm, having under 
his command 13,000 men, of whom, indeed, only 
2000 were regular troops, the rest being Canadian 
militia, with a few Indians. ‘The attack having 
been long foreseen, full time was given him to in- 
trench and strengthen his position. An attempt 
was first made to destroy the British fleet by fire- 
ships; but these were caught with grappling-irons, 
towed aside, and allowed to burn out without doing 
any injury. | Brigadier-general Monckton then oc- 
cupied Point Levi, opposite to the capital, which 
was thence bombarded with vigour ; but, though a 


© Entick’s History of the late War, vob iv., p. 91. 
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number of houses were destroyed, the defences re- 
mained almost uninjured. ‘The ‘place, therefore, 
could only be carried by storming the intrench- 
ments which the French had thrown up in front of 
it. This bold measure Wolfe resolved to adopt, 
and on the 3ist July he effected a landing. ‘The 
boats, however, had met with an accidental delay ; 
the grenadiers it is said rushed forward with too 
blind and impetuous a valour; Montcalm, strongly 
posted between Quebec and Montmorenci, poured 
in upon them a destructive fire; the Indian rifle 
told with fatal effect; and the assailants were 
finally repulsed with the loss of 182 killed and 650 
wounded. 

‘Wolfe felt this disappointment so deeply that his 
delicate frame was thrown into a violent fever ; and 
in a despatch to Mr. Pitt, he afterward expressed 
the apprehensions under which he laboured. The 
flect, his strongest arm, could not act against the 
wall of rock on which Quebec is seated ; and with 
his weakened force he had to storm fortified posi- 
tions defended by troops more numerous than his 
own. As soon, however, as his health permitted, 
he called a council of war, desired the general off- 
cers to consult together, and, it is said, proposed to 
them a second attack on the French lines, avoiding 
the errors which had led to the failure of the first. 
"They were decidedly of opinion that this was inex- 
pedient; but, on the suggestion, as is now believed, 
of Brigadier-general Townsend, the second in com- 
mand, they proposed to attempt a point on the other 
side of Quebec, where the enemy were yet, unpro- 
pared, and whence they might gain the Heights of 
‘Abraham, which overlooked the city. Wolfe as- 
sented, and applied all his powers to the accom- 
plishment of this plan, Such active demonstrations 
were made against Montcalm’s original position, that 
he believed it still the main object; and, though 
he, observed detachments’ moving up the river 
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merely sent De Bougainville with 2000 men to 
Cape Rouge, a position too distant, being nine miles 
above Quebec. On the night of the 12th September, 
in deep silence, the troops were embarked and con- 
veyed in two divisions to the place now named 
Wolfe's Cove. ‘The precipice here was so steep, 
that even the general for a moment doubted the 
possibility of sealing it: but Fraser's Highlanders, 
Grasping the bushes which grew on its face, soon 
reached the summit, and in a short time he had his 
whole army drawn up in regular order on the plains 
above. Montcalm, struck by this unexpected intel- 
ligence, at once concluded that, unless the English 
could be driven from this position, Quebec was lost ; 
and hoping, probably, that ouly a detachment had yet 
reached it, pushed forward at once to the attack. 
About 1500 light infantry and Indians arrived first, 
and began a desultory fire from among the bushes; 
but the British reserved their shot for the main 
body, which was seen advancing behind. They 
came forward in good order, and eommenced a brisk 
attack; yet no general fire was opened in return till 
they were within forty yards, when it could be fol- 
lowed up by the bayonet. ‘The first volley was de- 
cisive ; Wolfe and Montcalm both fell almost at the 
same moment; the French instantly gave way in 
every quarter; and repeated charges, in which the 
Highland broadsword was powerfully wielded, soon 
completed the victory. As soon as Wolfe received 
his mortal wound, he said, “Support me! let not 
my brave soldiers’see me drop.” He was carried 
to some distance in the rear, and hearing the cry, 
~ They ron!” he asked, “Who run?” Being told 
“The enemy,” he gave some short directions, and 
then said, “ Now, God be praised, I die happy!" 
‘We cannot forbear quoting the simple and feeling 
observations of General Townsend respecting his 
hervic friend, whose fate threw so affecting a lustre 
on this memorable victory: “I am not ashamed to 
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own to you, that my heart does not exult in the 
midst of this success. I have lost but a friend in 
General Wolfe; our country has lost a sure sup- 
port and a perpetual honour. If the world were 
sensible at how dear a price we have purchased 
Quebec in his death, it would damp the public joy. 
Our best consolation is, that Providence seemed 
not to promise that he should remain long among 
us. He was himself sensible of the weakness of 
his constitution, and determined to crowd into a 
few years actions that would have adorned length 
of life.” 

‘The battle had scarcely closed when De Bougain- 
ville appeared in the rear ; but, on seeing the fortune 
of the day, immediately retreated. On the 17th a 
flag of truce came out, and on the 18th a capitula- 
tion was concluded on honourable terms to the 
French, who were not made prisoners, but con- 
veyed home to their native country.* 

Canada was not yet conquered. General Am. 
herst, indeed, marching from New-York with a 
large force, had reduced the strong posts of Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point; while General Prideaux, 
aided by Sir William Johnson with a body of In- 
dians, had taken Niagara, But the winter arrested 
their farther advance ; and General de Levi, who had 
assembled at Montreal upward of ten thousand 
men, conceived the design of recapturing Quebec in 
the spring, before it could obtain succouts either by 
sea or land, Being baflled in his projects to carry 
it by a coup de main, he landed his army on the 27th 
April, 1760, advanced to the heights of Abraham, 
‘and prepared to carry on a regular siege. General 
Murray had been left with a garrison of 6000 men; 
but a severe attack of scurvy had reduced to half 
that number those who were capable of bearing 
arms. This officer, dreading that the place was un- 

* Entick’s History of the Late War, vol. iv, p. 85-118, 
Hawkins’ Picture of Quebec, p. 331, 359, '373, 374 
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fit to stand a siege, and hopmg much fiom the 
bravery of his troops, attacked the enemy on the 
27th April at Sillery ; but, being overpowered by su- 

rior numbers, he was defeated with great loss. 
Tr guilty here of any rashness, he atoned for it by 
the activity with which he placed Quebec in a state 
of defence, and held out the town till the 15th May, 
when a fleet, under Admiral Swanton, arrived and 
raised the siege. ‘The French army then concen- 
trated itself in Montreal, where the Marquis de Vau- 
dreuil made an attempt to maintain his ground; but 
being enclosed by the forces under General Am- 
herst, and by those from Quebec and Niagara, he 
found himself obliged, on the 8th September, 1760, 
to sign a capitulation, by which that city and the 
whole of Canada were transferred to British domin- 
ion. He obtained liberal stipulations for the good 
treatment of the inhabitants, and particularly the 
free exercise of the Catholic faith, and the preserva- 


tion of the property belonging to the religious com- 


munities, He even demanded that the bishop should 
continue to be appointed by the French monarch, 
but this was of course refused.* The possession of 
Canada, as well as of all the adjoining countries, was 
confirmed to Britain by the peace of Paris, signed 
on the 10th February, 1763, 

‘The population at the time of the conquest was 
stated by Governor Murray to amount to 69,275, 
consisting mostly of cultivators, a frugal, industri. 
ous, and moral race; with a noblesse, also very 
poor, but much respected among them. ‘The Indians 
converted to Catholicism were estimated at 7400.+ 
‘The inhabitants were involved in great calamity by 
the refusal of the French government to pay the bitls 
drawn and the paper currency issued by M. Bigot, 
the late intendant, already mentioned as havin, 
been guilty of the most extensive peculation. The 

+ Hawkins, p. 410-413, Entick, vol. iv. p. 473, 474. 
4 MGregor, vol. ii., p. 382. 
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gross sum is stated by Raynal at 80,000,000 of livres 
€£3,333,000 sterling); but, considering the small 
number and poverty of the people, we cannot help 
suspecting it to be much exaggerated. It is said 
that the claims were, on grounds of equity, reduced 
to 38,000,000; though, according to M‘Gregor, no 
more was received in return for them than £250,000 
in money, and £125,000 in bonds, which never be- : 
came effective.* 

‘The terms in favour of the French residents were 
fully, and even liberally, fulfilled by the English 
government. All offices, however, were conferred 
&n British subjects, who then consisted only of mil- 
jtary men, with not quite 500 petty traders, many of 
whom were ill fitted for so important a situation. 
‘They showed a bigoted spirit, and an offensive con- 
tempt of the old inhabitants, including even their 
class of nobles, General Murray, notwithstanding, 
strenuously protected the latter, without regard to 
repeated complaints made against him to the minis- 
try at home ; and by this impartial conduct he gain- 
ed their confidence in a degree which became con- 
spicuous on occasion of the great revolt of the 
United Colonies. During that momentous period, 
though pressingly invited to assist the latter, the 
Canadians never swerved from their allegiance, 
With a view to conciliate them, the “ Quebec Act.” 
passed in 1774, changed the English civil law, which 
had been at first introduced, for the ancient system 
called the coutume de Paris. ‘The French language 
was also directed to be employed in the law-courts, 
and other changes made with the view of gratifying 
that nation. These concessions did not, however, 
give universal satisfaction, especially as they were 
hot attended with any grant of a national represent- 
ation. 

The Americans, finding all their proposals reject 
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ed, determined to view Canada as a hostile country 
‘They observed that the British, almost entirely oc- 
cupied in the attempt to put down the insurrection, 
had left this country very slightly defended. In 
September, 1775, two expeditions were fitted out, 
which were distinguished by tragical events, as well 
as by the brilliant and romantic valour of their 
chiefs. While the main body, under Montgomery, 
marched by Lake Champlain upon Montrea,, Arnold 
with 1100 men, sailed up the Kennebec, and pre 
ceeded through the vast forest that stretches be 
tween it and the St. Lawrence, hoping to surprise 
Quebec, ‘The sufferings of the party were extreme, 
being obliged to eat dogs’ lesh and the leather of 
their cartouch-boxes. Ye tthey arrived, on the 9th 
November, at Point Levi, without any alarm having 
reached the capital; but all the shipping had fortu- 
nately been removed from that side. Arnold was 
thus unable to cross, and in twenty-four hours the 
inhabitants were apprized of the danger. On the 
14th that active officer contrived to pass the river 
and occupy the Heights of Abraham, though his 
force was too smell for active movements till joined 
by Montgomery. ‘This commander sent forward a 
reconnoitring party under Colonel Ethan Allen, 
who made a brave but rash attempt on Montreal, in 
which he was taken with his party, and afterward 
sent in irons to England. Montgomery, however 
having reduced the posts of St. John and Chambly 
and made prisoners of their garrisons, which inelu- 
ded a large proportion of the regular force in Can- 
ada, that city was quite unable to resist; and Gen 
eral Carleton, the governor, with difficulty escapec 
im a boat with muffled paddies. The Americar 
leader then advanced upon Quebec, and took the 
command of the united force. Carleton had under 
arms only 1800 men, of whom not more than seven 
ty were regulars ; 230 of Fraser's Highlanders, whe 
had settled in the country, were reimbodied under 
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Colonel M‘Lean ; the rest were British and Canadi- 
fan militia, seamen, and others. ‘The summons to 
surrender, however, was at once rejected; and 
Montgomery, after pushing the siege during the 
month of December without any prospect of suc- 
Gess, determined to carry the place by a night-as- 
fault. On the 3ist, two storming parties were 
formed : one under himself, and the other under Ar- 
hold. ‘They were to advance from opposite sides, 
And meet at the foot of Mountain-street, then force 
Prescott Gate, and reach the upper town. The 
first battery encountered by Montgomery was de- 
fended chiefly by a party of Canadian militia, with 
nine British seamen to work the guns. Having re- 
veived some previous notice, they were on the 
vatehs and, about daybreak, saw amid the snow a 
body of troops in full march from Wolfe's Cove. 
Orders were given to make no movement ; and the 
enemy having halted at the distance of fifty yards, 
sent forward an officer to reconnoitre, who found 
everything perfeetly still. On his return the Amer- 
feang rushed forward in double quick time to the 
attack. When they were close to the spot, Captain 
Barnsfare, at the critical moment, gave the signal 
for a general discharge of guns and musketry. It 
told with unexpected and fatal effect ; for, amon 
many others, Montgomery himself, the gallant chief, 
fell to rise no more. The troops, on witnessing 
this disaster, made a precipitate retreat.” 

‘Meantime Arnold, from the opposite side, pushed 

* ‘This event has been very variously related. Hinton (His 
‘tory and Topography of the Inited States, 2 vols, 4to, London, 
Tago, 1.7336) even represents it as a'mere casual fire by 
which Montgomery was killed ; but we have followed Hawkins, 
sehose narrative appears to be the result of very careful re+ 
earch * 





T Notwithstanding what ia here aud, the better opinion undoubtedly 
cach thle was a mero random shot: ‘and hat, but for this fatal cae 
ugh surprise would have heen complete, ad tho rsult of the 6- 
Neeptioa very ‘fom What it proved.—dm ed. 
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on his attack with desperate resolution. In as. 
saulting the first barrier, he received a severe wound 
in the leg, which obliged him to quit the field.” 
But his party, led on by Captain Morgan, carried 
the post, and pushed on to a second. Here, how- 
ever, their efforts were vain; and General Carletor 
having sent a detachment upon their rear, they 
were surrounded, and finally, to the number of 426 
obliged to surrender. Neither of the parties thur 
reached the main point of attack at Prescott Gate 
where the governor was stationed, with the deter- 
mination to maintain it to the last extremity, 

‘The British were not yet aware of all the resulta 
of the contest. As soon as the retreat of the first 
party was ascertained, they went out and collected 
‘rom under the snow, which had already covered 
tkem, thirteen bodies. ‘The surmise soon arose 
that one of them was that of the commander; yet 
some hours elapsed before an officer of Arnold's di- 
vision identified him, with the deepest expressions 
of admiration and regret. Montgomery, a gentle. 
man of good family in the north of ireland, had 
served under Wolfe, but having afterward formed a 
matrimonial connexion in America, he had adopted 
with enthusiasm the cause of the United States as 
that of liberty. His military character, joined to 
his private virtues, inspired general esteem, and ha 
secured to him a place on the roll of noble and gal- 
lant chiefs who fell beneath the walls of Quebec. 

Arnold succeeded to the command, and attempted 
still to maintain his ground; but the dispirited state 
of his men, still more than his actual loss, rendered 

* What a melancholy contrast to the heroism here displayed, 
‘was exhibited in the conduct of this officer at a ‘subsequent pe- 
riod. By his execrable attempt to betray the all. ‘important mil- 
itary post of West Point, ita garrison, and, it is believed, the 

rson of Washington himself, and, with these, the last hopes of 
Eis‘country, into the hans of the enumy, ne covered hee east 
with infamy, and obliterated all remembrance of his glorious 
deeds.—Am, Ed. 
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fim unable to keep up more than an imperfect 
blockade, at the distance of three miles. In April, 
1776, his place was taken by General Wooster, who 
brought a re-enforcement, and made some fresh at- 
tempis, but without success. Early in May several 
vessels arrived from England with troops and sup- 
plies, on which the enemy raised the siege and fell 
Back’ upon Montreal. ‘Thence they were driven 
from post to post, till, on the 18th June, they finally 
evacuated the provinge, on which they never made 
any farther attempt.* 

"This long war terminated in 1783, by the inde- 
pendence of all the colonies which had united 
2gainst Britain, The issue, unfavourable, or, at 
Jeast, mortifying to the mother country, was attend. 
ed with considerable advantages to Canada; for a 
large body of loyalists, expatriated on account of 
their political principles, sought refuge in her terri- 
tory. ‘They received liberal grants of land, and 
Jaid the foundation of that prosperity which has 
since so eminently distinguished the upper province. 

"Phe country continued for some years in a state 
of progressive advancement, being only agitated by 
the desire, sometimes strongly expressed, of obtain- 
ing a representative government. In 1790, Mr. Pitt 
determined to grant this boon on a basis nearly re- 
sembling that of the British Constitution. Asa pre- 
liminary, it was resolved to divide Canada into two 
governinents, Upper and Lower: and it is somewhat 
remarkable, that this arrangement, so much depre- 
cated by the present loyalist party, originated with 
the minister, who canied it through in the face of 
strong opposition from Fox and other Whig mem- 
bers. He considered that the attempt to unite two 
classes of population, so different in origin, lan- 
guage, and manners, would evidently lead to disu- 
fion and dissension; while they argued that this 

* Hawkins’s Picture of Quebec, p. 424-434, 432 Hinton, 
vol ty p. 34. 
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union would afford the best means of harmonizing 
them into one social system. Another question 
arose with regard to the constitution of the legisla- 
tive council. Mr. Pitt proposed to form it of an 
hereditary noblesse, to be created for the purpose, 
and to include the more respectable French seign. 
eurs. Mr. Fox recommended a representative coun- 
cil, or, in default of this, one composed of members 
chosen by the king for life. ‘This last suggestion, 
though not at first well received by the premier, 
was the plan ultimately adopted. 

The first House of Assembly, consisting of fifty 
members, was opened in 1792 by Lieutenant-gov- 
emor Clarke. ‘Their proceedings were for some 
time of no great importance. In 1797, Lord Dor- 
chester, who had been governor since 1786, was 
suceeded by General Prescott. Loud complaints 
were soon afterward made respecting the granting 
of lands, the board for that purpose having appro. 
priated large districts to themselves, and thereby 
obstructed the general settlement of the country. 
In 1800 Sir Robert S. Milnes was appointed lieute 
ant-governor. In 1803 a decision of the chief-j 
tice of Montreal declared slavery inconsistent with 
the laws of the country, and the few individuals in 
that condition received a grantof freedom. In 1807, 
apprehensions being felt of war with America, Sir 
James Craig, an officer of distinction, was sent out 
to superintend the affairs of the colony. 

About this time began those internal dissensions 
which have since so generally agitated the colony. 
The House of Assembly, though meeting regularly, 
do not seem previously to have aimed at the exer 
cise of any high powers, or to have obstructed the 
governor in the discretionary exercise of his author- 
ity. But at this epoch they appear to have formed 
the design of rendering themselves independent, 
and even of controlling the executive. With the 
former view they demanded that the judges should 
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be expelled from their body, as being dependant 
upon and removable by government. ‘To gain the 
latter object, they offered to defray from the funds 
of the colony the whole expense of the civil admin- 
istration. Although this was a boon, aud unasked 
for, yet, on account of its apprehended purpose, it 
was repelled with indignation, and the assembly 
soon afterward dissolved. The novel exercise of a 
free press by a newspaper called “the Canadian,” 
in attacking the measures of government, was se- 
verely checked: the printer was sent to prison, and 
all his materials destroyed. Six individuals were 
also taken into custody, though never brought to 
trial. ‘These proceedings gave to this period the 
appellation of the “ Reign of Terror.” 

in 1811 a new Assembly was called, which did 
not show itself more compliant, In the autumn ot 
that year, however, Sir George Prevost, a more 
popular governor, assumed the reins of administra- 
tion; and circumstances soon after occurred which 
induced the Canadians to suspend their complaints, 
and to make displays of loyalty as ardent as if they 
had never been dissatisfied. 

‘The war commenced by the United States against 
Britain in 1812 produced a formidable crisis in the 
history of Canada, especially of the upper province 
It is not proposed to enter into any discussion of 
the grounds or merits of the hostile resolution adopt- 
ed by Congress. Doubtless, however, as Britain 


* Bouchette, vol. i, p.443, 445, M'Gregor, vol. ji, p. 391. 
Roebuck on Bxisting Didiculties in the Administration of the 
Canadas (London, 1836), p. 6. 

+ From the treaty of 1783, acknowledging the independence 
‘of her former colonies, the policy of Great Britain towards the 
Tnited States was but litle worthy of a great and magnanimous 
nation. "She porainted Tor several years m Keeping possession 
of the western military posts, in direct violation of the stipula- 
tions of that treaty ; exercising by this moans a widelv-extended 
influence over the indian tes othe goat injary of our fom 
tier setilements. By reviving the miquttous rule of 1756, which 
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then stood, with her whole disposable force en- 
gaged against Napoleon, they calculated with con 
fidence on obtaining possession of the Canadas, if 
not of all British America. A similar impression 
prevailed in the colony itself, defended then by only 
4500 troops, of whom not more than 1450 were in 
the upper province, though the most exposed, and 
presenting the most extended frontier. Not a few 
were inclined on the first alarm to pack up and quit 


(008 in effect to deny to the neutral all trade not enjoyed bv the 

lligerant, she greatly crippled and distressed our rising co, 
merce. By her orders in council of November, 1793, her armed 
ships wore authorized to make prizo of all neittral vessels hav 
ing on board the produce of the colonies of Frence, of carsying. 
Provisions or supplies to the same; and this in the absence of 
any blockade of the ports of such ‘colonies. Notwithstanding 
the treaty concluded by Mr. Jay in 1794, with the object of at 
fording some protection to American interests, these obnoxious 
orders, in piace of being permanently repealed, were merely 
modified somewhat in their effects, by the substitution of others 
scarcely less objectionable, in 1795 and 1798, In 1806 she ine 
terdicted all neutral commerce with France and her dependancen, 
by merely a paper blockade, Subjected to such sweeping ait 
‘noyances from one of the great belligerants, and exposod to vexa 
tions equally ruinous at the hands of the other, there was no 
longer the sinallest security for the peaceful prosecution of com. 
mercial enterprises, and our merchant ships could scarcely move 
‘upon the ocean bat at the imminent hazard of capture and con. 
fiscation, But the abuse which most strongly excited! the indig. 
nant feelings of the nation, as being more aggravated and intol- 
erable than any other, was the practice of British naval officers 
boarding our ships on the high seas, and forcibly taking froin them, 
the seamen by which they were navigated, under the pretence 
of their being British subjects. ‘Thus the American sailor found 
ho protection afforded to him by his national flag, bat might at 
any time be seized aud transported on board a British ship-of- 
war, there to be detained, he knew not for what length of tie, 
1n a'state of odious and oppressive servitude. If to this list of 
grievances be added the outrageous attack upon the frigate 
Chesapeake by a British squadron at a time of peace, and with- 
in the American waters, and the crowning fact that no endeav. 
‘ours of the American government were of the slightest avail in 
obtaining either redress for the past or security for the future, 
the reader will be able to perceive the causes by which this wat 
Was provoked.—Am, Ed. 
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the country; but Sir George Prevost, seconded by 
the majority of the inhabitants, adopted a more 
spirited resolution, ‘The militia’ were called out; 
Quebec was garrisoned by the citizens; and the 
frontier placed in a state of defence.* 

‘The Siates, though they had resorted to hostilities 
with such sanguine anticipations, were by no means 
in a forward state of preparation. Few of the of 
ficers who had distinguished themselves in the war 
of independence survived the lapse of nearly thirty 
years.t General Hull, however, one of these veter- 
ans, was sent with a force of 2500 men to open the 
‘campaign on the western frontier of Upper Canada.’ 
On the 5th of July, 1812, he arrived at Detroit, ai 
‘on the 12th crossed the river and took possession of 
Sandwich, whence he issued a proclamation invi- 
ting the colonists to join him, or, at least, to remain 
neutral. Having no cannon’ mounted, he did not 
think it practicable to attack Fort Malden, which 
covered Amherstburg, where Lieutenant-colonel St. 
George with his small force was posted. Hull, how- 
ever, pushed forward detachments into the country, 
which gained some advantages and induced a few of 
the inhabitants to join them, But his prospects 
were soon clouded. Captain Roberts, with a small 
detachment, had early reduced the Fort of Michilli- 
mackinae, which “opened upon him the northern 





* Montgomery Martin's History of the British Colonies (5 
vols. 8r0, London, 1834), vo. ii. p. 188. 

+ Carey and Lea, Geography, &c., of America (Svo, London, 
1823), p. 69. 

This foree consisted of about on equal number of regular 
troops and of volunteers from the State of Ohio.—Am. 

‘§ Lieut. Hanks, who held this important post with @ garrison 
of only fifty-six men, had, by some unaccountable negligence, 
received no information of the war, and was first apprized of ite 
existence by the appearance of a hostile force, and a summons 
from its commander to surrender the place. ‘The great superior- 
sty of the enemy, whose force, consisting of regulars and Indians, 
Was nine hundred strong, leit no alternative to the American 
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hive of Indians.” Almost the whole of that race 
eagerly espoused the British cause, and poured in 
from every quarter to support it. Meantime, Gen. 
eral Brock, having embarked all the troops that could 
be spared from the Niagara frontier, arrived on the 
12th August at Amherstburg, where he mustered 
about 330 regulars, 400 militia, and 600 Indians. 
Hull, whose force, weakened by sickness and by 
sending away two detachments, is said not to have 
exceeded 800 effective men, retreated across the 
river, withdrawing the cannon prepared for the 
siege of Amherstburg, and shut himself up in De 
troit. General Brock instantly crossed, advanced 
upon the fort, and prepared for an immediate as- 
sault; buta white flag then appeared from the walls, 
and a capitulation was quickly signed, by which the 
whole American force, including the detachments, 
were surrendered prisoners of war. Loud com: 
plaints were made by the Americans against the 
conduct of Hull,* who was afterward tried and con- 

















commander but to capitulate at once on the most honourable 
terms he could obtsin— Am, Ed. 

* That the conduct of General Hull was most extraordinary 
throughout this brief and disastrous campaign, there can Eo 
Htlo doubt, "OF tho effective character of the oe aes 
command we have the most satisfactory evidence, in the spirit 
‘and gallantry which they uniformly displayed whenever they 
were called to face the enemy. A detachment under Major 
Vanhorn had bravely and successfully defended itself againet 
fa greatly superior force; and Col. Miller, at the heed of thres 
hundred soldiers of the gallant forty-fourth regiment, 00 dist 
guished for its valour at Tippecanoe, had completely routed 
body of seven hundred British and indians, Had Hull pushed 
fon against Malden with his intrepid little army immediately 
after his arrival in Canada, there can be little doubt that he 
would have carried the place by a coup-de-main, such was the 
ardour of his troops. By neglecting to do this, he had afforded 
opportunity to the enemy greatly to strengthen hie defence 
still, by the first of August, he was provided with n sufficions 
battering train to enable him to attack the fort in form, A cout 
ceil of war was accordingly held, and it was resolved that this 
should immediately be done. ‘The general in command sane 
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demned to be shot, though spared on account of his 
age and former services.* 

‘The Americans made great efforts to obtain a 
more fortunate result on the Niagara frontier. Ear- 
y in September more than 6000 men were brought 
to the banks of the river, with the view of crossing 
it and penetrating into Canada, ‘They were encour- 
aged by the exploit of two row-boats, which cap- 
tured the same number of British gun-brigs, with 


tioned the decision, the cannon were embarked, the time ap- 
pointed, and everything prepared for the army to advance ; 
Yrhen, to ite utter astonishment, without the slightest change 
fof circumstances, oF any apparent case whatever, instead of 
‘moving against tho enemy, they received orders to retreat with- 
‘out delay 10 the American side, and thus to abandon even such 
Aivanlages a they had already obtained. This movement was 
exectited not without exciting the vimost indignation both in 
the officers and mon, As the Americans retired, the British 
assumed the offensive, and advanced. ‘They commenced their 
‘operations by erecting batteries on the opposite shore to Detroit. 
‘heir next step was to despatch a flag of truce to the Ameri- 
can commander, very modestly demanding, before a gun had 
been fired, the eurrender of his position, and of the force under 
hiscommand, ‘The reply returned was, that the place would be 
defended to the last extremity. This was followed by an inef- 
fectual bombardment from either side. On the morning of the 
6th the British army was sulfered to land without opposition 
fon the American shore ; they advanced immediately upon 
Detroit ; the American troops were posted most advantageously 
to receive them; everything appeared to promise an easy vie 











Story ; when, just before the approaching clamour of the enemy 


Thad come within the range of the American artillery, orders 
‘ware received not to fire; and, at the saine time, the troops post- 
‘ed in the town were commanied to retire to the fort. A white 
flag, in token of submission, was hung out upon the wails, and 
‘an unconditional surrender was immediately agreed to, not ont 
of the fort and garrison, bot of the entire military district, wit 
all the troops within the American general's command. “Thus 
terminated this most, humiliating and calamitous affair ‘and. the 
reader may Judge whether there were not good grounds for at 
east some of the weighty charges preferred against the Ameri- 
ean commander.—Am. id a 

* James, vol. i, p. 56-58, 374-376, 72, 73. Martin, vol. fils 
p. 189, Brackenridge’s History of the late War (12mo, 6th edi 
tion, Philadelphia, 1836), p. 32-41. 
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valuable cargoes, as they were passing Fort Erie 
The troops are represenied as filled with enthusias- 
tic confidence, urging and almost compelling Gener- 
al Van Rensselaer, their commander, to commence 
active operations. Accordingly, he succeeded, on 
the morning of 13th October, in pushing across to 
Queenston a detachment, which, being well re-en- 
forced, gained possession of the heights. General 
Brock having come up, resolved to check their 
progress; but, making his advance with too small 
force, he was repulsed and killed, closing his brill- 
iant career by a glorious death.’ Meantime Gen. 
eral Shesffe, having brought up the main force of 
the British from Fort George, and being joined by 
a body of Indians, with a detachment from Chippe- 
way, attacked the enemy ; and, after a sharp con- 
test of half an hour, compelled the whole, amount. 
ing to above 900, to'surrender at discretion.* 

“The Americans made yet another attempt to re- 
trieve this unfortunate campaign. General Smyth, 
who succeeded Van Rensselaer, had assembled on 
the 27th November 4500 men’ in the vicinity of 
Black Rock. Early on the following morning, two 
detachments succeeded in crossing, and, after a long 
and confused fight in the dark, drove in with loss 


+ Notwithstanding the unfortunate result of the battle of 
Queenston, attributable to the refusal of the militia to crosa 
6,8 saute deachuent on th Canad shor 
it was undoubtedly, as it regards the troops engaged, a very gal, 
lant afr. "The whole. American foree did no ewuch eco 
1000 men, of which not more than 300 were regulars; whereas, 
from the commencement of the action, they were opposed. to 
superior numbers, afterward re-enforced by 600 regular. troops 
under General Brock, and still later in the day by a dotachment 
of 800 strong under General Sheaffe, nearly all regular troo 
Notwithstanding: this, the Americans. bravely defended. t 
round they had won, against reiterated attacks, from an early 
Bourn the morning to So'lock in the aternoan; een dat ae 


finally veld unt there was uo longer any hore af ther being 


‘sustained by re-enforcements from the other side,—Am. Ed, 
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the British outposts ;* but when day broke, and 
Lieutenant-colonel Bisshopp had collected about 600 
regulars and militia, they hastily retired to the other 
side, leaving a party of thirty to fall into the hands 
of the English. Another division begun to cross, 
but some rounds of musketry and artillery indaced 
them to return, In the course of the day, after a 
vain summons to surrender Fort Erie, nearly half 
the force was embarked, though in the afternoon 
the postponement of the enterprise was announced. 
After several days of uncertain councils, it was 
finally decided that the expedition should be aban- 
doned for the season.t 

‘The severity of the season caused a suspension 
of operations scarcely interrupted unless by an at- 
tack on Ogdensburgh by Captain M'Donnell, who, 
crossing the St. Lawrence on the ice, drove out the 
garrison, and obtained possession of eleven pieces 
of cannon and a considerable quantity of stores.t 
‘The Americans, meantime, were making extraordi- 
nary exertions to open the new campaign. At 
Sackett’s Harbour, on the southern shore of Onta- 
rio, a naval armament was equipped, which gave 
them for some time the control of that fine lake 
‘A large force had been assembled and placed under 
anew commander, General Dearborn, The plan of 
this campaign was limited to the conquest of Upper 
Canada, the achievement of which, as that country 
was defended by only 2100 regular troops, was con- 
sidered beyond the reach of chance. On the 25th 


* These detachments the American accounts state to have 
been entirely successful in ocenpying the enemy's works and 
spiking their eannon ; and that here, again, the failure of timely 
re-enforcements alone provented a complete triumph.—Am. Fd. 
at gies "2h hsp. Bl, 370, 377, 382-388.” Brackenridge, p 
5-69. 











is place was defended by a small militia force hastily 
raised under Col. Bencdict, whio conducted themselves with 
great gallantry, but could not successfully resist the British de 
fachment, which was twelve hundred strong —Am, Ba. 
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April, 1813, the general, with Commodore Chauncey, 
embarked about 2000 men, and sailed to York (To: 
ronto), the rising capital of the province. It was 
then very ill prepared for resistance, scarcely at all 
fortified, and defended by General Sheaffe with only 
about 600 men.* On the morning of the 27th they 
reached the place and succeeded in landing, when, 
after a brave defence, protracted till two o'clock, the 
English were obliged to abandon the town. ‘The 
invaders suffered chiefly by the explosion of amine, 
which killed or wounded about 260, including among 
the former General Pike, a young officer of distin- 
guished merit, who had plained and conducted the 
attack.t After burning all the public buildings, they 
carried off the artillery and naval stores, and by the 
Ist of May evacuated the place. 

‘The next enterprise was still more important, 
being directed against Fort George, near Newark, 
at the entrance of the Niagara channel, considered 
the chief military position in the country. Nearly 
the whole force was employed, a small part only 
being left to defend Sackett’s Harbour. Brigadiei 
general Vincent, on the other hand, had only a Bri 
ish detachment of about 1000 regulars and $00 mi 
tia; and Newark had been exposed to so severe a 
fire from the American fort on the opposite side, 
that it was no longer defensible, ‘The enemy, there- 
fore, could be resisted only by opposing his land 
ing, or by beating him afterward in the field, When 


* By the American »ecomnts, the British force in this action 
is stated to have been snout 1000 regular troops and militin, 
and half that nomber of Indians, ‘The number of ‘prisoners 
alone was 550. 

+ The firing of this mine was undoubtedly a most barbarous 
and unjustifiable act on the part of the British. ‘Their defeat 
Was already inovtablo, and they Kenew tho explosion could not 
affect the result, It was, therefore, a wanton destruction of life, 
as cowardly as it was cruel, without any expectation of benefit 
to themselves. Am. a. 

4 James, p. 136--149, 397--408. Brackenridge, p. 102-105 
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Commodore Chauncey, on the 27th May, disembark- 
ed 4000 men under Dearborn and Lewis, both these 
operations were attempted ; but, after a long and se- 
vere contest, were rendered unavailing by the supe- 
rior numbers of the invaders.* Vincent was obli- 
ged, after calling in the garrisons of Chippeway and 
Fort Erie, to retreat first to the Beaver Dams, and 
then to Burlington Heights, near the western ex- 
tremity of Lake Ontario. ‘The victors could not in- 
tercept his retreat, but they established for the first 
time a regular lodgment in Canada.t 

‘Meantime a respectable naval foree having been 
organized at Kingston by Sir James Yeo, Sir George 
Prevost, the governor, was prevailed upon to employ 
it in the attack of Sackett’s Harbour, defended only 
by a small party, while the main body of the enemy 
was employed against Fort George. He sailed on 
the 27th of May, with about 760 men; but, on ap- 
proaching, showed considerable hesitation, and even 
gave orders for a return to Kingston, till, encouraged 
by the success of the Indians in capturing twelve 
boats with seventy dragoons, he succeeded in effect- 
ing alanding on the morning of the 29th. Notwith- 
standing the difficulties of the ground, he drove the 
enemy before him, till they took shelter in a log-bar- 
rack and stockaded fort. ‘Thence they kept up such 
a destructive fire, that General Prevost, considering 
it impossible to force the position, and panic-struck, 
it is said, by a false alarm raised by General Brown 
in his rear, ordered a retreat. Much difference of 
opinion, however, prevailed among the officers. 
Major Drummond is reported to have said: “A few 








* ‘The only part ofthe American army really engaged inthis 
action was the advanced corps under Col, Seott, and part of the 
brigade of General Boyd, united, both numerically inferior to 
the enemy. ‘The victory was complete, and the prisoners alone 
‘exceeded 600—Am. Bd. . 

“¢ James, vol. i, p. 151 -164, 407-412, Brackenridge, p. 108- 
m2. 
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minutes, sir, and I will put you in possession of the 
Place.” He was ordered to obey ; upon which dis. 
Content anda want of confidence in the commander, 
in-chief became general, and had a most injurious 
effect on the subsequent operations.® 
Fortune, so favourable to the Americans at the 
Opening of the campaign, did not continue so 
throughout. Extraordinary exertions were made 
in the western states, particularly Kentucky. Two 
corps were formed, and despatched under Generale 
Winchester and Harrison, to march in different lines 
through Michigan ; then to unite and co-operate in 
Tecovering Detroit, and invading the adjoining dis. 
tricts. Winchester, suspected of a desire to achieve 
something before yielding his command to his co. 
adjutor, advanced with about 1000 men to Frenete 
town, within twenty-six miles of Detroit. Colonel 
Proctor, justly appreciating the importance of at- 
tacking him before the junction, hastily collected 
all the force within his teach, amounting to about 
500 whites and 450 indians. With these, on the 
22d January, 1813, he succeeded in bringing the ene 
emy to action. ‘They made an obstinate resistance, 
and being posted in houses and enclosures, eaused 
considerable loss to the assailants: but they were 
ultimately overpowered, and nearly all made prison. 
ers. ‘The goneral himself was among the number.} 

+ James, vol. i, p, 165.-176, 413-416, 

+ The battle of the river Raisin was gallantly fought by the 
Americans. ‘Their little army consisted of only 750 men, nearly 
all volunteers from Kentucky, while the enemy's orcas en, 
that number, including regular troops and Indians. ‘The most 
shocking barbarity was practised by the savages aftershecet 
tion.” ‘The remnant of these brave volunteurs, among chee, 
Were many of the most distinguished and respectabletiyoe, 
of Kentucky, when there was no longer any hope of seca att 
Feslstance, had capitulated on'the condition that they sheetd 
be protected against the Indians. ‘This stipalation, however, 
Was not fulfilled. “Searcely had these gallant mneh eevee’ 
their arins, when a drendfal scene commenced, ‘The Seng 
were scalped and stripped, the dead shockingly mutilated, aed 
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General Harrison, on receiving intelligence of 
hicdisaster, took up a position near the rapids of 
Miaini to await re-enforcements. Colonel Proctor 
felt equally the importance of attacking him before 
their arrival. Having assembled about 1000 regulars 
eee militia and 1200 Indians, he embarked them at 
Miaherstburg on the 23d April, then sailed across 
fake Erie, and up the Miami, ' Many delays, how-+ 
ever. occurred, by which the enemy was enabled so 
fo strengthen his position, that the attack made on 
the ist of May had very little effect. ‘The Ameri- 
ts g were then encouraged to assume the offensive, 
aieh they did with large bodies of troops, partly 
Tanded from the river, partly sallying from the fort. 
Rr frst they gained possession of the British batter- 
ies but they were then attacked at different points 
with such decisive success, that upward of 2 thou- 
wind were killed or taken, and the rest with difficul- 
ty found efuge within the intrenchments.* ‘These 

ootor found himself still unable to storm; but he 
had so weakened the enemy's force as to remove 
all immediate danger of invasion-} 

‘Let us now return to the main theatre of opera- 
tions on the Niagara frontien, where we have seen 





‘an indiscriminate massacre of the prisoners took place. Out of 
oo inser od aurrendered, a comparatively small number 
only, escaped.—Am. Fd 

'® The force brought by Proctor to the attack of Fort Meigs 
je stand in the American accounts to have boon 650 regular 
ie stated i> tnd 1300 Indians. ‘The American garrison consist- 
200 arith nen, principally volunteers, ancl in the sortie against 
oi ot Tsiy’s works they were supported by a detachment ftom 
tee coer ander General Clay, amounting to 800 men also vo. 
toe corps “ihe principal loss sustained by the Americans wae 
seri ton great impetuosity in pursuing the enemy, by 
Owing to tie they were drawn into an ambuscade, and attecked 
wigl aides by a savage force greatly outnumbering their own. 
gn all sider nnent of the siege, and the retreat of the enemy, 
sine sa paet evidence of the prowess of the American troops 
“Tn, Ba 

Jamon, voli p. 104-201, 426-128, Brackenridge, p. 06-08, 
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the British driven before the enemy to Burling. 
ton Heights. Dearborn immediately sent forward 
Generals Chandler and Winder, with 4000 men, to 
destroy, if possible, this shattered remnant; a suc- 
cess which would have been followed by the con- 
juest of all the western provinces. On the fifth of 
june they took post at Stony Creek, to prepare for 
operations on the following day. In this critical 
situation, Lieutenant-colonel Harvey, having care- 
fully reconnoitred the enemy's position, suggested 
a night attack, to which General Vincent readily as- 
sented. It was made with 700 chosen troops, and, 
being favoured by deep darkness, was completely 
successful ; the two commanders, with seven offi- 
cers and 116 men, were made prisoners. ‘The Brit 
ish at daylight withdrew their small force; and the 
Americans contended, that, but for the eapture of 
the two generals, the advantage was all on theit 
side. ‘Their loss, indeed, had not been great; yet 
such was the impression made by the events of the 
night, that, before eleven next morning, they had 
commenced a retreat to Forty-mile Creek, eleven 
miles distant.* Here they received a re-enforce- 
ment ; but, being threatened by Sir James Yeo, who 
had come with a squadron and a small body of 
troops to support General Vincent, they determin- 
ed on retreating to Niagara. Intelligence being re- 
ceived by the American commander that the Eng- 
lish had a small advanced post at Beaver-dam, Lieuw- 
tenant-colonel Boerstler, with about 700 men, was 
sent to attack it. ‘That officer, however, being un- 
expectedly assailed, first by a party of Indians, and 


* The un’ted corps ot Generals Chandler and Winder amount- 
‘ed to about 2500 men. ‘The capture of these officers is to be 
attribited te the confusion arising from the darkness of the 
night, and the consequent difficulty of distinguishing friend 
from foe. ‘The loss of the Americans was 150 in killed, wound 
ed, and missing ; that of the enemy in prisoners alone was 100 
Am. Ea. 
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soon afterward by a small body of regulars, con- 
ceived bimself to be surrounded, and, on being sum- 
moned by Lieutenant Fitzgibbon, surrendered his 
whole corps prisoners of war.* ‘The Americans 
now held nothing on the right bank of the river be- 
yond Fort George. ‘The British even made incur- 
Zions on the opposite shore, in one of which Colo~ 
nel Bisshopp gained possession of Black Rock, 
where he destroyed or carried off the arms and 
stores; but being attacked while re-embarking by 
a superior force, his party suffered some loss, and 
he himself received three wounds, which proved 
mortal.{ 

“Phe British at this time gained some advantages 
on Lake Champlain, taking several vessels, and de- 
Stroying the American inagazines at Plausburg 
and Swanton.t They were now, however, des- 
tined to experience severe reverses, and that, too, 
fon the theatre of their most brilliant triumphs. 

The Americans made extraordinary exertions to 
retrieve their affairs on the western frontier; vol- 
unteers crowded from Kentucky, a territory of 
daring and warlike habits, and by September they 
had succeeded in augmenting General Harrison's 
army to upward of 5000 men. ‘They had formed 
another fortified station on Sandusky river, which 
Major-general Proctor, without success, attempted 




















‘# There 1s no doubt this expedition was ill judged, and with 
coat any sufficient object to have rendered it expedient. Still 
SS gocoant here given is most unjust to the American com- 
the ier and the troops under his charge. ‘They made a most 
{nave resistance, though attacked on all sides by a greatly supe 
brvforce of British and Indians; nor did they capitulate until 
Weir ammunition was all but exhausted, and one third of their 
hhumiber either killed or wounded.— Am, Ed. 

james, vd. i p. 205-229, 431-442, Brackenridge, p. 114 
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'f The magazines were the pr 
zens, whose property was most 


stroyed—Am. Ed. 
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fantonly plundered and de 
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to reduce.* A squadron of nine vessels, mounting 
fifty-six guns, had been equipped by them on Lake 
Brie, and it was with great difficulty that one ablo 
to contend with it could be fitted out by the Brit. 
ish, under Captain Barclay. An engagement took 
place, which was maintained with the utmost ob- 
stinacy ; but the conflict ended in the defeat and 
entire surrender of the English squadron. ‘This 
event reduced General Proctor to extreme distress, 
depriving him of access to supplies and re-enforce. 
ments, while his stock of provisions had become 
quite inadequate for his own troops and the numer- 
ous Indians who had joined his standard. On the 
arrival, therefore, in the end of September, of Gen- 
eral Harrison at Detroit, he did not attempt to 
maintain his position at Amherstburg, but retreated 
up the river Thames. The other pursued him 
closely with 3600 troops, while Proctor was desert- 
ed by most of his Indians, of whom he had now 
only about 500, with 800 whites. At the Moravian 


town, on the Sth of October, he took up a strong 
position, flanked by the river on one side and @ 
wood on the other, where he hoped to render un- 
availing the superior numbers of the enemy. Har- 
rison, however, had with him a body of combat. 


* ‘The defence of this fort was one of the most gallant affa 
during the war. ‘The American garrison consisted of only 160 
men, under the command of Major Croghan. ‘Their works 
were weak, and a single six-pounder was all their artillery. 
Proctor assailed it with a force of 600 regular troops and 700 
Indians, and wastepulsed in all his attempts with great slavgh- 
ter—Am. Bid. 

# The American, squadron in this action consisted of nine 
vessels, mounting fily-six guns; the British, of six vessel 
mounting sixty-nine guns. Withthe exception ofthe Lawrenes 
and the Niagara, all the American vessels were small, whereas 
five of the British vessols were comparatively large. "The lore 
of the Americans was twenty-seven killed and ninety six wounds 
ed shat of the British, two hundred in killed and wounded, and 
six’? andred nrisoners—Am. Ea. 

+ Weafiess val yp. 268-274. Carey and Les, p. 68 
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ants yet unknown in warfare, the Kentucky mount- 
ed riflemen, accustomed to ride through the woods, 
_ using their weapon with almost preternatural skill. 
‘Their very novelty, he justly hoped, would make 
a strong impression. Following his instructions, 
they received the fire of their opponents, then gal- 
loped forward, and in a few minutes completely 
broke the British ranks, spreading among them a 
general confusion.* ‘The severest conilict was 
with the Indians, who lost their chief Tecumseh, 
one of the bravest of the brave, and equally dis- 

guished by policy and eloquence, ‘The main ob- 
ject of his life had ‘been to unite his followers in a 
grand confederacy against the Americans. In en- 
mity to them, he had warmly attached himself to 
the cause of the British, and aided them in succes- 
sive victories, General Proctor retreated to An- 
caster, where he could rally only 200 men, with 
whom’ he joined the Niagara army. Harrison 
also, having thus recovered Michigan, and conquer- 
ed the western districts, marched to re-enforce his 
countrymen in that quarter. 

‘The’ Americans now formed a plan of operations 
on a grander scale, directed against Montreal, the 
success of which would have placed in their hands 
the whole of Upper Canada, In this enterprise 
two armies were destined to co-operate ; one, con- 
sisting of nearly 6000, under Major-general Hamp- 
ton, from Lake Champlain ; the other, amounting to 
8800, under Major-general Wilkinson, from Grena- 
dier Island, near Sackett’s Harbour, on Lake Onta- 
rio, As the city was defended by avery small pro- 
portion of the regular soldiers, who were chiefly 








* ‘The British force in this action is no doubt much underra- 
ted. ‘The Indians alone were, according to the American ac- 
covints, from 1200 to 1500, Six hundred regular troops were 
among’the prisoners.—Am. Ed, 

+ James, vol. i, p. 276-298, 451-458, Brackenridge, p. 146+ 
136 
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employed in the upper province, Hampton hoped, 
by pushing vigorously forward, to capture the place 
with litle Gffeulty.. But, having passed the treater 
in the end of October, he found on the banks of the 
river Chateauguay the advanced corps of 800 British, 
with 172 Indians, commanded by Lieutenant-colonels 
De Salaberry and M‘Donnell. ‘These officers posted 
their troops so judiciously amid woods, and so skil- 
fully concealed the smallness of their number, that 
the enemy, though they made several brisk attacks, 
were always repulsed ; and Hampton, believing him- 
self opposed by a large force, determined to retreat, 

Meantime, the larger expedition under General 
Wilkinson having crossed Lake Ontario, entered 
the river Saint Lawrence. At Williamsburg, wo 
considerable detachments were landed, in order at 
once to clear the banks and to lighten the boats 
while descending the rapids. On the 11th Novem- 
ber, one of these, under Major-general Boyd, en- 
countered Lieutenant-colonel Morrison with an infe- 
rior British foree. A very obstinate conflict ensued, 
in which both parties claimed the victory.* ‘The 
result was not such as to prevent the Americans 
from continuing to descend the river towards Mon- 
treal, Near Cornwall the commander received de- 
spatches from General Hampton, intimating that he 
declined the expected co-operation, and intended 
to fall back upon Lake Champlain, Wilkinson then 
conceived it necessary to give up for this season 
any attempt upon Montreal, especially as he found 
the population hostile to the States, and attached to 
the British government, He therefore placed his 
army in winter quarters, near the French mills, on 
the Salmon river, where he formed a plan for at- 
tacking Prescott and Kingston; but, finding himself 

* Inpoint of numbers, the detachments engaged inthis conflict 
were probably about equal. The. Americans were mostly new 
recruits, never before in action, while the British force con sted 
entirely of veteran troop: 
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much straitened for provisions, was induced to fall 
back upon Plattsburg.* 

Meantime, the employment of the main army of 
the Americans in this unsuccessful expedition ens- 
bled their opponents to resume the offensive on the 
Niagara frontier. On the first intelligence of the 
disasters sustained in the west, General Vincent had 
heen ordered to fall back upon Kingston; but he 
considered that circumstances now justified him 
fn maintaining his position. ‘The enemy’s force in 
this quarter had been greatly reduced. “On the ad- 
vance of a strong detachment under Colonel Mur~ 
Tay, the American commander, General M‘Clure, 
frat fell back upon Fort George, then abandoned 
that post, previous to which he reduced the adjoine 
ing town of Newark to ashes.t Murray was not 
content with pursuing him beyond the river; he al- 
so surprised and stormed Fort Niagara, taking above 
400 prisoners, with a large quantity of arms and 
stores ‘The English afterward surprised, and 
plundered the villages of Lewiston, Black Rock, 
rnd Buffalo, where they retaliated not very consid- 
erately the acts of M‘Clure at Fort George-) 

Operations were recommenced early in the 
spring of 1814, Lieutenant-colonel Williams, with 


iyamess P8039, 7-360 47 476, Brackenridge, p. 158 
16i. 

tT This act excited great indignation in the U 
agninst their own commander, and was promptly 

fo American government.—Am. 

{the garrison of this place consisted of about 300 mens 
ndatly invalids, Capt. Lewis, the commanding officer, was ab 
Teot foi his post at the te of the attack, wnd, with the most 
Culpable negligence, had made no provision against surprise, 
The entire garrison, with the exception of about twenty men 
‘rho cacapeds instead of being taken prisoners as is here stated, 
Wore put to the sword. A scene of devastation followed slong 
The whole Niagara frontier, under pretence of retaliation for the 
buming of Newark, that was truly appalling.—Am. 

Gisamess YO i 4s 6 396-403, Brackenridge, p. 160 
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1500 British, having taken post at La Colle on the 
river Richelieu, Wilkinson, who had upward of 
4000 men at Plattsburg, determined to attack them. 
On the 30th March he completely invested a large 
mill, which the British had converted into a fer, 
tress. All his attempts to carry it were, however, 
fruitless. Major Handcock even made two attacks 
on the artillery posted in a wood, though without 
success, ‘The American general finally gave up the 
undertaking, and fell back upon Plattsburg. In the 
beginning of May the English troops gained another 
advantage, carrying, though with some loss, the 
fort of Oswego, where they captured a considera 
ble quantity of ammunition and stores. 

‘The main effort of the enemy during this cam- 
paign was made on the Niagara frontier, where 
about 5000 men were placed under Major-general 
Brown, an officer who had distinguished himself on 
several occasions. On the 3d of July he crossed 
and summoned Fort Erie, which, with its garrison 
of 170, immediately surrendered. He then marche 
ed towards Chippeway, and beat at Street's Crock 
the advanced guard of Major-general Riall, which 
had endeavoured to stop his progress. ‘The Eng- 
lish general was then obliged to retreat to Fort 
George, and thence in the direction of Burlington 
Heights. Brown hereupon laid siege to the fort, 
but, finding it stronger than he expected, and being 
disappointed of assistance from Sackett's Harbour 
he fell back upon Chippeway. General Riall, on 
his part, having received some re-enforcements’ ad~ 
vanced; the armies came close to ‘each other, and 

* ‘The American force stationed at this place did not exceed 
300 men. The British were, notwithstanding, repulsed with 
great loss in their frst attack, and it was not until they made 
second attempt, with a body of 2000 men, that they secreted 
in compelling the Americans to retire. in the mean tee ae 
Mores, etd been romoved, sad waingad ee ie, he 
srem’s hands—dm. Ea. 

# James, voli, p. 89-90, 421-427, Brackenridge, p. 190-198, 
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on the 25th the Americans commenced the attack 
‘The battle of Lundy's Lane was fought long, obsti- 
nately, and with various fortune, a great part of it 
amid thick darkness, which caused several strange 
mistakes. ‘The American general and the second 
in command were wounded, and Riall, on the other 
side, was taken prisoner. ‘By a singular accident, 
in the midst of the conflict, Lieutenant-general 
Drummond arrived with a re-enforcement from 
York, which restored the battle, Both sides claim 
a dearly-bought victory ;* the enemy, however, re- 
tired to Fort Erie. On the night of the 14th of 
‘August, Drummond made an attack upon the place 
in two divisions; but his men, in both cases, were 
repulsed with very severe loss. 
leantime another part of Canada became the the- 
atre of important operations. After the successes 
of the allied powers in Europe, the capture of Paris, 
‘and tho abdication of Napoleon, Britain was enabled 
to turn her whole strength against the United States, 
over whom a full triumph was then anticipated. A 
strong detachment from the south of France arrived 
in Canada, and enabled Sir George Prevost to place 
himself at the head of 11,000 men, with whom he 
undertook to carry the war into the enemy’s coun- 
try. He proceeded to the attack of Platisburg on 
Lake Champlain, defended only by 1500 troops, the 
rest having been sent to the upper province. “Ma. 
comb, the American commander, on being pressed 
by this superior force, fell back on his main posi- 
tion, which he strongly fortified. Sir George, on 
the Lith of September, arrived in front of it; but 
* The battle of Lundy's Lane was among the most sangui- 
nary and obstinate confiets that occurred during the war. The 
‘American accounts state that the British force engaged was little 
short of 8000 while their own was nearly a third less. ‘The 
Toss on both sides was exceedingly severe, and nearly equal 
‘amounting, in the aggregate, to nearly 2000 men.—Am. Ed. 
ae “ames vol. i p. 143-147, 436-452, Brackenridge, p. 219+ 
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the naval force under Captain Downie destined to 
co-operate with him, was attacked by the enemy, 
and under his very eye completely defeated and cap- 
tured.* Conceiving, after this disaster, that any 
success in storming the enemy’s position would te 
fruitless as to ulterior objects, and a useless sacri- 
fice of men, he immediately withdrew his army, 
‘This course was not approved by all; and the gen- 
eral result, so contrary to expeciation, gave rise to 
much discontent and recrimination.t 

‘The Americans were still strong in Upper Canada, 
On the 17th, General Brown sallied from Fort Erie, 
and caused a severe loss to the British, who soon 
after raised the siege. Being pressed by a large 
additional force under Izard, General Drummond 
retreated to the old position at Burlington Heights ; 
but receiving a re-enforcement, consisting of a de- 
tachment of the troops newly arrived from Europe, 
he again advanced. Izard, upon this, evacuated 
Fort Erie, and took up winter quarters on the oppo- 
site side of the river. During the autumn the Ameri- 
cans gained some advantages on Lake Erie, but were 
repulsed with considerable loss in an attempt to re- 
cover Fort Michillimackinac.t 

‘The war, meantime, in other parts of America 
was productive of important events. ‘The British 
obtained possession of Washington, where they de- 
stroyed the public edifices and property ; but ‘they 
were defeated in their attacks upon Baltimore and 
New-Orleans, Both parties at this time became 


+ ‘The British force in this action consisted of seventeen vos- 
sels, carrying ninety-six guns, and more than a thousand men. 
‘That of the Americans was composed of fourteen vessels, with 
eighty guns, and about eight hundred men. While the action 
‘was raging on the lake, several desperate but unsuccessful at- 

fs were made to etorin the American works. ‘The triumph 
Americans was thus complete.—Am. Jd. 

+ James, vol. ii, p. 213-217, 462-408, Brackenridge, p. 260 
mm. 

James, vol. ii, p. 230-210, 470, Brackenridge, p. 241, 
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inclined for peace, which was concluded at Ghent 
on the 24th December, 1814, upon terms which, after 
this long and checkered contest, brought back the 
two powers to exactly the same position as when 
they had commenced.* 

Sir George Prevost was succeeded in April, 1815, 
by Sir George Gordon Drummond, under whom 
some discontents began again to appear, ‘These 
referred chiefly to the conduct of the judges, whom 
the Assembly viewed with such jealousy that they 
had impeached at one time the heads of the court 
doth at Quebec and Montreal, In 1816, Sir John 
Coape Sherbrooke went out as governor-general ; 
and under his administration, at once vigorous and 
conciliatory, harmony was little interrupted. In 
1818, he was instructed by Earl Bathurst to accept 
the offer formerly made to pay the whole civil list, 
out of the funds of the province; and he applied, not 
for a permanent settlement, but merely for the sum 
necessary to meet the current expenses. ‘This wag 
readily granted; and, in order to raise it, new taxes 
were imposed, of which, however, the Assembly re- 
served to themselves the appropriation. 

Sir John being obliged by severe illness to return 
to England, was succeeded in 1818 by the Duke of 
Richmond.’ ‘This nobleman, though personally pop- 
ular, introduced an innovation, which led to the long 
and serious conflict between the crown and the A8- 
sembly. Instead of submitting, like his predecessor, 
a detailed estimate of every object of expenditure, 
he divided the whole into chapters, each compre- 
hending a head or branch, the entire amount of 
which was alone specified. ' ‘The Assembly refused 
to sanction such a change, and passed a vote ac- 
cording to the estimate of the former governor, 
stating each payment in detail. The legislative 

* Fora full and accurate account of the events of this war, 
coo Hale's History of the United States, Harpers’ Schoo. Dit 
trict Library, Third Series. 
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council, however, withheld their concurrence from 
this resolution; and the duke, expressing his dis- 
pleasure with the lower house, had recourse to the 
irregular measure of drawing upon the receiver- 
general for the sum which he had demanded, 

In September, 1819, the duke’s life and govern- 
ment were suddenly terminated by an attack of hy- 
drophobia.* After short intervals under the Hon, 
James Monk and Sir Peregrine Maitland, the Earl 
of Dalhousie, in 1820, was removed from Nova Sco- 
tia to Canada. This nobleman, possessing a high 
military reputation and an amiable disposition, had 
been very popular in his former station; yet, sha- 
ring with his advisers, it is probable, those extreme 
monarchical ideas which had hitherto prevailed in 
the colonies, he was ill fitted to meet the new crisis 
that had arisen. Having estimated about $105,600 
as the amount necessary for the public service, in 
addition to the revenues vested in the crown, he 
solicited this sum as a permanent grant, But’ the 
Assembly refused to pass more than an annual bill 
of supply, in which they specified every item. ‘The 
council again rejected their vote, with the entire 
concurrence of the governor, who hesitated not to 
draw upon the treasurer for even a larger amount 
than had been asked from the Assembly. 

Earl Bathurst, on receiving notice of these pro- 
ceedings, did not disapprove of Lord Dalhovsie’s 
conduct, but strongly recommended economy. He 
directed, also, that two estimates should be pre- 
sented, one embracing the government expenses, to 
be defrayed by funds of which the crown claimed 
the entire disposal; the other to be employed on 
popular objects, in regard to which the members 
might be left uncontrolled. At the same time, it 
was enjoined that both of these should be given in 


* ‘This was occasioned by the bite of «tame fox, not suspected 
od 


to be in a rabid state, a1 


with which the duke was amusing 
himself—Am. Ed, 
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full detail. ‘This arrangement was well received, 
the required sum was voted, and the session termi- 
nated amid mutual courtesies. 

Inthe year 1893, the popular cause was strength- 
ened by the insolvency of the receiver-general, Sit 
John Caldwell; an inquiry into whose accounts 
had been vainly demanded by the Assembly, and 
who proved to be indebted to the public nearly 
£100,000. When, in the following year, the gov- 
etnor presented his estimates, the representatives 
assumed a high tone: disputing the right of the 
crown to select the objects on which to employ its 

condemning the unlawful appropriation of 
public money, and materially reducing the amount 
Ff the sum demanded. ‘These proceedings drew 
forth a strong expression of displeasure from Lord 
Dalhousie. 

‘Tn 1825, the government, during his lordship’s 
temporary absence, was administered by Sir Fran- 
cis Burton. This officer, anxious to coneiliate the 
lower house, yielded nearly all the points in dispute. 
He sanctioned a bill of supply, in which no distine- 
tion was made between the government and the 
popular expenditure; an annual grant being made, 
With considerable reductions, so that a virtual con- 
trol over the whole revenue was thereby conceded 
to the members. Accordingly, they now openly 
claimed the right to appropriate all that was raised 
within the province, denying the privilege. hitherto 
exercised by government, of the uncontrolled dis- 
posal of ceriain branches. ‘These were the produce 
Of duties on imports, imposed by act of Parliament 
in 1774, and yielding annually about £34,000, with 
some of smaller amount arising from the sale of 
Jand, timber, and other casual sources. Earl Bath- 
rust strongly disapproved of the concessions made 
by Burton; and Lord Dalhousie, having resumed 
Office in 1826, disallowed a bill in which the above 
claim was incorporated 
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Lord Goderich, who in 1827 received the seals of 
the Colonial Office, though he maintained the right 
of government to dispose of the disputed revenue, 
yet directed that an offer should be made of resign 
ing it to the Assembly on their granting an annual 
civil list of £36,000, On the meeting of that body 
however, M. Papineau was elected speaker; an ap 
pointment which, on account of his violent opposi 
tion to the measures of administration, Lord. Dal- 
housie refused to sanction. ‘The consequence was, 
that no session of either house was held in the win- 
ter of 1827-1898." 

Discontent had now risen to an alarming height; 
and in the latter year a petition was presented to the 
King, signed by “87,000 inlibitants, complaining of 
the conduct of successive governors, particularly of 
the Earl of Dalhousie, and urging a compliance with 
the demands of the Assembly. Mr. Huskisson, who 
had become colonial minister, moved that this peti- 
tion should be referred to a committee of the House 
of Commons. One was accordingly named, com- 
posed in a great degree of members attached to lib. 
eral principles, who, after a very elaborate investi- 
gation, gave in a report, in which they strongly 
condemned the practice of appropriating large sums 
taken from the public revenue without the sanction 
of the representatives of the people. With regard 
to the iain portion of the disputed income, boing 
that produced by the duties of 1774, its disposal ap- 
peared, from the report of his majesty’s law offi- 
cers, to be vested in the crown; yet the committee i 
judged that the real interests of the province would 
be best promoted by placing the whole under the 
control of the Assembly. At the same time, they 
distinetly expressed their opinion that the govenor, 
the judges, and the executive council should be 

+ Despatches from the Ecal of Aberdeen to Earl Amherst 
(ordered to be printed 22d March, 1838), p. 10, 11. M‘Gregor 
Vol. i. p, 395-308, 
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made independent of the annual votes of that body. 
‘They recommended that a more liberal character 
should be conferred on the legislative and executive 
councils; and that the public lands should be as- 
signed in a more beneficial manner. Generally ad- 
mitting that the grievances complained of were 
more or less well founded, they advised a thorough 
and effectual redress. 

"This report appears to have given very decided 
satisfaction in the colony, and the Assembly order- 
ed it to be printed, and 400 copies distributed.* In 
a series of resolutions passed on the 19th March, 
1830, they seem to limit their demands to the com- 
plete fulfilment of its provisions.t Sir James Kempt, 
Who was sent out in 1828, had been furnished with 
instructions to carry the recommendations of the 
committee into effect with as little delay as possible, 
and generally to follow 2 conciliatory system. He 
appears to have proceeded with zeal and efficiency 
in the prescribed course. Three new members 
were added to the legislative council, who are said 
to have been agreeable to the popular party. ‘The 
judges, with the exception of the chief justice, whose 
advice on legal questions was considered desirable, 
were requested, with some earnestness, to resign 
their places in that body. ‘They declined compliance, 
but agreed to take no share in its deliberations, and 
did not afterward atiend its sittings. New members 
wore also added to the executive council, in which 
seats were even offered to Neilson and Papineau, 
the leaders of the opposition. The act transferring 
to the Assembly the revenue in dispute could not be 
obtained immediately, but it was promised on the 
first meeting of Parliament. ‘The Assembly, how- 
ever, in voting the supplies of 1829, had proceeded 
on the supposition of having the whole at their dis- 

+ Minutes of the Fvidence taken before the Select Commit 
tee appointed in 1834 on the Affairs of Lower Canada. 

Ibid, p.&. 
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posal, and cut off several thousand pounds from the 
governor's estimates ; but as the vote did not appeat 
to involve any absolute recognition of their claim, 
and as it seemed inexpedient to dispute a point vir= 
tually given up, Sir James yielded his assent, This 
step, though not approved by Sir George Murray, 
was not, under the peculiar circumstances of the 
ease, positively disallowed. The governor is said 
to have treated the ruling party in the Assembly 
with a courtesy of manners to which they had not 
been accustomed; and on his departure in 1830, ad- 
dresses were presented to him by the most respect- 
able inhabitants of Quebec and Montreal, which 
were signed by Papineau and other popular lead- 
ers.* 

Lord Aylmer immediately succeeded to the gov- 
ernment.’ His communications with the Assembly 
were of the most friendly description; and though 
circumstances consequent on the death of George 
1V. had still prevented the passing of the proposed 
act, it was promised with all practicable speed, 
Lord Goderich, who now presided in the Colonial 
Office, directed that the items, which had been again 
rejected in 1830, and amounted now to $36,000, 
should not be longer pressed, but a compensation be 
requested for several individuals who had been 
thereby deprived of their income. On the 24th De- 
cember, his lordship sent two despatches, intimating 
his intention to bring in a bill which should em- 
power his majesty to place the proceeds of the du- 
ties in question af the disposal of the Assembly, In 
return, that body was expected to make a permanent 
provision for the judges, as well as for the principal 
officers of government.’ The demand was fixed at 
$91,680, which, by a grant of $24,000, made in 1795 
for the support of the civil government, would be 

* Evidence before Committee of 1894, . 4, 5,8, 87, 91-03. 
Existing Difficulties in the Government of the Canadas, by J 
‘A. Roebuck, M.P. (London, 1836), p. 16. 
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reduced to $67,680. It was intimated, however, 
that the casual and territorial revenues arising from 
the sale of land, the cutting of timber, and other 
sources, were still to be considered as belonging to 
the king. ‘They had amounted in the previous year 
to $53,908; bul were reduced, by expenses of col- 
ection and other deductions, to about $36,00 
‘This sum it was proposed to employ chiefly in pay- 
ing the stipends of the clergy of the Established 
Church, hitherto drawn, not very appropriately, out 
of the army extraordinaries. It was urged that 
these funds belonged legally and constitutionally to 
his majesty, whose employment of them upon ob- 
jects not of’ mere patronage, but closely connected 
with the interests of the province, could not be rea- 
sonably objected to. 

Lord Aylmer was well aware that this last reser- 
vation would be deemed very unsatisfactory ; but 
ation sTpared We most prudent to lay before the As. 
sembly a full and frank statement of the views of 
government, That body, after inquiring into the 
mode of collection and amount of these revenues, 
passed resolution, that, “under no circumstances, 
2nd upon no consideration whatever, they would 
abandon or compromise their claim to control over 
the whole public revenue.” Particular objection 
was also intimated to the support of exclusive re- 
Jigious establishments; doubtless more strongly 
felt from the circumstance that the church to be 
endowed was different from that of the ruling party. 
‘They determined, therefore, for the present, not to 
grant any permanent supply ; and on the 8th Mareh, 
1831, dyew up, on the motion of Mr. Neilson, a long 
list of grievances, which was presented to the gov- 
emor.” He expressed, in return, an earnest wish to 
know if these comprised the whole of their com- 
plaints; giving them to understand that silence 
Would be construed into an admission of their 
being so. ‘They were accordingly silent; passed 4 
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bill of annual supply ; and showed, on the whole, a 
more favourable tone and temper.* 

His lordship transmitted the list of complaints, 
with admission that many of them were well found- 
ed, at the same time strongly eulogizing the loyal 
disposition of the people of Canada. Lord Gode- 
rich, in a long reply, dated July 7, 1831, declared 
that' there was scarcely a point which government 
were not ready to concede, and expressed his 
satisfaction at the prospect thus afforded of a ter- 
mination to this long and harassing contest. This 
despatch was laid before the House, who, in a se- 
ries of resolutions, declared their gratitude for 
the expressions of ‘his majesty’s paternal regard, 
the proofs of a just and liberal policy, and the fee 
ings of kindness and good-will manifested in it 
‘The different points to which it related were referred 
to separate committees. 

Soon after, a despatch from the colonial secreta- 
ry made known that the act for transferring the 
funds in dispute had passed the houses of Parlia- 
ment and received the royal assent. Whether from 
extreme liberality or total inadvertence, it was so 
worded as to preclude the imperial treasury from 
ever exercising any control over them, leaving thus 
no room for negotiation with the Assembly. Lord 
Aylmer was instructed, however, to demand, in 
return, a grant of permanent salaries to the judges, 
who were also, according to the Assembly’s desire, 
to be made independent of the crown; and a simi 
lar provision was asked for the governor and a few 
of the chief executive officers, ‘This matter being 
referred to the Assembly, they began, on the 20th 
January, 1832, with the first partienlar. On provi- 
ding that the judges should be independent of the 
crown, and, with the exception of the chief justice, 


* Evidence before Committee of 1834, p. 9-13, 19-25, 31-40. 
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should not sit in the executive or legislative coun- 
ils, it was determined that permanent salaries 
should be paid to them, But, at the same time, a 
motion of Mr. Neilson was carried by a large ma- 
jority, that these should be drawn in the first in- 
‘stance from the casual and territorial revenues, 
which Lord Goderich had expressly reserved to the 
crown. Lord Aylmer considered it, therefore, ne- 
cessary to send home the bill, yet with an advice 
to accept the terms, as the best there was any like- 
Hihood of obtaining. It was rejected, however, on 
two grounds; first, that it did not render the judges 
really independent of the Assembly, but left an an- 
nual vote still necessary. We cannot help suspect- 
ing that there was here an unhappy misconception, 
‘The terms of the bill are, “that the salaries shall 
be secured to them in a fixed and permanent man- 
ner;" and “shall be taken and paid out of the pro- 
ceeds of the casual and territorial revenue, and the 
Tevenue now appropriated by acts of the provincial 
Parliament for defraying the charges of the admin- 
istration of justice and the support of the civil gov- 
ernment, and out of any other public revenue of 
the province which may be, or come into the hands 
of the receiver-general.” It would appear that, 
according to the plain meaning of language, these 
terms involved a full warrant for payment. ’ Prob- 
ably Lord Goderich had legal advice, and some 
technical terms usual in British acts might be want- 
ing; but a provincial legislature could scarcely be 
expected to be fully aware of these niceties. “The 
legislative body, the governor, and, we doubt not, 
also the Assembly, had considered this as a per. 
manent settlement; the latter, had it been so acted 
on, probably would not, and certainly could not, 
reasonably have objected. ‘The other ground was 
the encroachment upon the casual and territorial 
revenue, which, made in this indirect manner, was 
considered pectliarly offensive, though Lord Gode- 
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rich had been fully apprized of their determination 
against any agreement in which this article was 
not included.* 

‘The next question which came before the As- 
sembly was the demand of a permanent provision 
for the governor and a certain number of the lead- 
ing executive officers. After a long debate, how- 
ever, it was carried by a large majority in the neg- 
ative. This decision placed the Assembly com- 
pletely at issue with the crown, and has been rep. 
Tesented as a breach of faith on their part. ‘They 
had not, itis true, come under any formal engage- 
ment; yet the report of the committee of 1838, 
which decidedly connected this arrangement with 
the cession of the disputed revenues, had always 
been referred to by them as embracing almost 
everything desired ; and to this part of it they had 
never hinted any objection. On the 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1830, they had passed resolutions, insisting in- 
deed on the control of the entire revenue, but ex- 
pressing an intention, were this gained, to grant 
the permanent provision now demanded. ‘That 
preliminary claim certainly embraced also the cas- 
ual and territorial branches still withheld; yet these 
were not of great amount ; and the present bill, like 
that relating to the judges, might have been so 
framed as to be inoperative without these funds 
being embraced by it. No reason was assigned; 
but the view of the Assembly is stated to have 
been, that the executive not being dependant on 
them for a naval and military establishment, would, 
in case of such a permanent settlement, have been 
entirely free from that control which they sought 
to exercise over it. ‘They passed, however, a 
vote of annual supply, which Lord Goderich, though 
much dissatisfied with the tenour of their proceed- 
ings, thought it expedient to sanction. 


+ Bvidence, 1834, p. 56-06. + Bid, p. 8-69, 
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Next year (1833) the Assembly still granted only 
an annual bill, in which, according to a requisition 
of Lord Goderich, they stated the purposes to which 
tach particular sum was to be applied. ‘They 
fdded, without its being asked or wished, the indi- 
Viduals to whom it was to be paid; and appended 
‘a number of conditions, chiefly bearing, that such 
persons should not hold any other situation, and 
Should not be members of the executive or legisla- 
tive councils. ‘This was considered objectionable, 
because public officers were thus suddenly deprived 
of situations which they had long held, without any 
Consideration of their claims to compensation; also 
peeause those regulations ought not to have been 
tacked to 2 money bill, but made the subject of a 
Separate enactment. On these grounds this bill 
was negatived by the legislative council, and Lord 
Stanley, who hid been placed at the head of the 
Colonial Office, intimated that, had it reached him, 
he could not have advised his majesty to assent to 
it, ‘In the same session, a measure was introdu- 
ced for securing independence and permanent pro- 
Vision to the judges, in a form calculated to obviate 
Lord Goderich's chief objections; but, on the mo- 
tion of M. Papineau, it was rejected, and the speech- 
es of the leaders of the Assembly are said to have 
{mplied, that it was no longer considered advisa~ 
ble to exempt these functionaries from their con- 
trol.* 

“he breach now continually widened. Lord 
Stanley, considering the conduct of the Canadians 
as manifesting a resolution to engross the whole 
power of the state, directed the funds not yet made 
Byer by Parliament to be employed in the partial 
payment of the civil officers ; and he issaid to have 
Verermined to bring in a bill for repealing the act by 
Which the concession had been made, Meantime 





+ Evidence, 1834, p. 74-79. 
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254 HISTORY OF CANADA 
the Assembly had raised, and placed in the front of 
their demands, a new article, which almost entirely 
precluded all hope of accommodation, namely, the 
abolition of the present legislative council, and the 
substitution of one elected, like themselves, by the 
body of the people. Such an arrangement was 
without example in any British colony ; and the ex. 
isting state of political feeling in the mother coun- 
try would have rendered it scarcely possible for 
ministers to propose it in Parliament. It had been 
first started in March, 1831, when Lord Aylmer had 
just gone out with the announced intention of act- 
ing upon the report of 1828, and redressing, if pos- 
sible, every grievance hitherto complained of. 
‘There seemed, therefore, room to suspect, that the 
conciliatory disposition shown, instead of producing 
final satisfaction, lad only prompted to higher de- 
mands, through ‘the belief that, by perseverance, 
they would finally obtain whatever they chose to 
ask. Yet, though a resolution of the committee to 
that effect was approved by the members, it was 
not expressly included in the list of grievances then 
presented. But,on the 20th March, 1833, a petition 
to the king, signed by M. Papineau, speaker of the 
House of Assembly, strenuously urged this measure, 
and the calling of 'a body of delegates to arrange 
the conditions. ‘The leading ones proposed were, 
8 qualification in the electors of $48 in the country 
and of $96 in towns, a certain income to qualify 
the councillor, and the duration of his functions for 
six years. Lord Stanley, in reply, said this was an 
objéct to which, deeming it altogether inconsistent 
with the very existence of monarchical institutions, 
he could never advise his majesty to consent; and 
he particularly objected to the proposed mode of 
effecting it, by what he termed “a national conven- 
tion.” “A counter address, however, by the legisla- 
tive council, was censured as intemperate in its lan 
guage, and appearing to ascribe generally to his 
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majesty's subjects of one origin views inconsistent 
with their allegiance. In conclusion, he alluded to 
“the possibility that events might unhappily force 
upon Parliament the exercise of its supreme author- 
ity to compose the internal dissensions of the colo- 
nies, and which might lead to a modification of the 
charter of the Canadas.”* 

This despatch was submitted to the Assembly, 
and its entire tenour, particularly the implied threat 
at the close, excited the highest indignation in that 
body. They declined this year (1834) to pass any 
bill of supply whatever, and employed the session 
in preparing another long list of grievances. ‘They 
complained that, while those formerly urged were 
still unredressed, there had been added the partial 
payment of the civil officers without their eonsent, 
They made a peremptory demand of the elective 
legislative council, without which nothing would be 
accepted as satisfactory. Lord Aylmer’s conduct 
was reprobated as violent, unconstitutional, and 
contemptuous, and his recall urgently demanded. 
"The petition was presented to Parliament, and a 
committee appointed for its consideration. 

Meantime Lord Stanley retired from power, and 
was succeeded in the colonial department by Mr. 
Spring Rice. ‘This gentleman renounced the de- 
sign entertained by his predecessor of recalling the 
revenues yielded to the Assembly, and gave intima- 
tion, it is said, that he would follow a more concil- 
iatory course. He only asked a little time till he 
could make himself master of the subject; and thus 
the popular leaders were induced to deley taking 
any strong measures. ‘They bitterly complained, 
however, that the admi ration was carried on as 
before. Lord Aylmer was continued in the govern- 
ment, and though the Canadian funds were not in 
irenched upon, a sum of $148,800 was advanced 





* Evidence, 1834, p. 78, 193-200. Roebuck, p. 17. 






















































































256 HISTORY OF CANADA 
from the military chest for payment of the civil se1 
vants, by which’ their responsibility to the Assem- 
bly was equally evaded. Before Mr. Rice had ma- 
tured his plan, he was removed from office by the 
accession of Sir Robert Peel to power. He stated 
that he had it completed, and was ready to submit 
it to the cabinet on the very day when this change 
occurred; an assertion which Mr. Roebuck treais 
with evident skepticism, though seemingly without 
any adequate ground. 

Sir Robert, on assuming the reins of office, early 
directed his attention to the disturbed state of Can- 
ada, After some deliberation, he determined to 
send out a commissioner, with power to examine 
on the spot, and redress without delay, every real 
grievance which should be proved to exist. Even 
the casual and territorial revenues were to be sur- 
rendered, on condition of the settlement of a civil 
list for at least seven years. The elective legisla- 
tive council, however, and the entire management 
of the public lands, could not be conceded.* Vis- 
count Canterbury, the late speaker, was first invited 
to fill this important appointment, and, on his decli- 
ning, it was conferred on Earl Amherst. ‘This ar- 
rangement, however, was mullified by the vote which 
led to the resignation of Sir Robert, and the return 
of Lord Melbourne to power. 

‘The restored ministry followed up, with certain 
modifications, the plan of their predecessors. A 
commission was sent out, for inquiry only, and with- 
out the power of decision, composed of the follow- 
ing individuals: the Karl’ of Gosford, Sir Charles: 
Edward Grey, and Sir George Gipps. ‘The first, an: 
Irish nobleman, professing principles decidedly lib~ 
eral, succeeded Lord Aylmer as governor. Lord 
Glenelg, now the colonial secretary, drew up for 
their guidance a series of instructions, in which he 


























* Despatch from the Kaxl of Aberdeen to Eat! Amherst, p. 0-6 
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considered the claim to the disposal of the entire 
revenue somewhat exorbitant, and not warranted 
by British example, yet was willing, for the sake 
of peace, to consent to it on certain conditions. 
‘These were, an independent provision for the judg- 
es, and salaries for the civil officers, fixed for d cer- 
tain :umber of years, ten being mentioned as par- 
: ticularly suitable, With regard to the uncleared 
es lands, the whole proceeds arising from their sale 
were to be placed at the disposal of the Assembly ; 
but government could not consent to part with the 
management of thei, or annul the contract made 
with the Land Company, though they would be 
ready to guard against all abuses, and even to re- 
ceive any suggestions on the subject. ‘The existing 
pensions were also to be retained, but the future 
power of granting them would be surrendered. In 
regard to the critical question of the elective legi 
lative council, it was said, “The king is most un- 
7 willing to admit, as open’ to debate, the question 
whether one of the vital principles of the provincial 
government shall undergo alteration.” ‘The right 
Of petition, however, was fully recognised, and his 
majesty would not “ absolutely close the avenue to 
inquiry,” even where, * for the present, he saw no 
reasonable ground of doubt.”* 

‘The Earl of Gosford having arrived in Canada, 
lost no time in calling a meeting of the legislature, 
who were convoked on the 27th October, 1835; 
and in his opening speeches he professed the most 
conciliatory views, particularly towards the French 
or popular party. ‘He avowed the opinion, that ‘to 
be acceptable to the great body of the people is one 
of the most essential elements of fitness for public 
station.” He intimated his readiness to place the 
whole revenue at the disposal of the Assembly on 
the conditions formerly stated. All the other griev- 

















+ Copy ofthe Instructions tg the Earl of Gosford, &e. p. 5-13, 
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ances were to be carefully examined and redressed; 
and allusion was made to “still graver matters,” 
respecting which the commissioners “were not 
precluded from entering into au inquiry.” 

‘The legislative council returued an answer which, 
in all respects, was extremely moderate. ‘They 
generally concurred in the sentiments of the speech, 
deprecated the idea that difference of origin should 
affect political rights, which ought to be equal to all 
his majesty's subjects, But the House of Assembly, 
while holding conciliatory language, advanced much 
higher pretensions. ‘The change in the legislative 
council was repeatedly pressed, as absolutely es- 
sential to the tranquillity and contentment of the 
province. ‘The entire control of the public revenue 
was referred to, not as a boon, but an incontestable 
and essential right; and while they stated their 
readiness to consider attentively any measure tend- 
ing to facilitate the exercise of this right, they 
avoided all mention of conditions to be performed 
in return. Notwithstanding the high ground thus 
taken, the intercourse between the popular leaders 
and the governor was extremely friendly. He ad- 
mitted them to his table and his intimacy, and treat- 
ed them on every occasion with much kindness. 
‘They were understood to represent the great body 
of the people, whom he had expressed his desire to 
conciliate ; and he professed liberal views to those 
who would understand that term in its widest sense. 
So decided was the impression produced, that the 
opposite party loaded him with the bitterest invec- 
tives, and even threw out menaces of insurrection; 
while the leaders of the Assembly went so far as 
to intimate, that they would relieve the immediate 
financial embarrassments by granting the three 
yeurs’ arrears, and a half year in advance. ‘They 
aattached to the grant somewhat hard conditions, 
which, however, were not rejecte1; and on the re- 
mark being made that these would ensure its rejec- 
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tion by the legislative council, an intimation is said 
to have been given that it would be accepted di- 
jrectly by address, without being liable to the veto 
«f that body.* 

This good understanding was suddenly interrupt 
ed. The governor's language above cited, in regard 
to the elective council, had been very different from 
that of his instructions, not pledging him indeed to 
the measure, yet such’ as, combined with his other 
conduct, conveyed to both parties the idea that it 
was determined upon. ‘This course is defended as 
the only one by which the supplies so urgently 
wanted could be obtained; and it was hoped that, 
by a continued conciliatory course, the Assembly 
might, when the real intention of the cabinet,could 
no longer be concealed, be induced to wave their 
demand. Any degree of duplicity in a government, 
however, must, when discovered, lower its dignity, 
irritate the deceived parties, and, at the same time, 
give them an impression of their strength, which 
had driven those in authority to such an expedient. 
Unhappily, all those effects followed before any of 
the expected fruits had been reaped. Sir Francis 
Bond Head had, at the same time, been sent out to 
Upper Canada, and, being a very straightforward 
person, and seemingly unapprized of Lord Gosford’s 
intentions, had made public a part of the. instruc- 
tions, including that momentous passage already 
quoted relative to the legislative council. It was 
such as, though not wholly precluding discussion on 
the object, left to the popular leaders scarcely a 
hope of its attainment. ‘Their rage knew no bounds; 
they complained not only of disappointment in their 
favourite object, but of a deception by which they 
had been nearly misled. It was now determined 





+ Papers relating to Lower Canada (20th Febroary, 1887) p. 
4-12 Anti-Gallic Lettors, by Camillus (Montreal,' 1636" p. 
BA, Correspondence on Canada Afra (Brighton, 1696. 
3-6, &c. 
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not to grant the three years’ arrears, but merely a sup- 
ply forthe current half year, allowing only that short 
period to comply with thoirdemands. This slender 
boon, too, was clogged with conditions which, as 
hud been foreseen, induced the upper house to reject 
it, so that the session, in all respects very stormy, 
passed over without any provision whatever being 
made for the public service. ‘The legislative coun- 
cil felt indignant at the violent attempts meditated 
for its overthrow, and instead of studying to show 
these to be unmerited, the members vented their re- 
sentment by rejecting almost every bill sent up from 
the Assembly. Among these was the vote contin- 
uing the funds for national education, which were 
thus entirely withdrawn. All the political elements 
were disturbed, and in violent collision with each 
other.* 

The commissioners, in March, 1836, viewing this 
state of things, and seeing no prospect of obtaining 
money to carry on the goverment, without imme- 
diately yielding to every demand of the lower house, 
considered it indispensable to obtain it without their 
consent. This, they thought, would be best ac- 
complished by Parliament repealing the act passed 
on the motion of Lord Goderich, by which funds to 
the amount of $182,400 had been made over to the 
Assembly. ‘This would indeed excite bitter resent- 
ment; but, with the other reserved revenues, it 
would at Teast enable the government to proceed 
without any grants from that body. Lord Glenelg 
was not forward to act on this recommendation, 
He wrote to the Earl of Gosford, expressing a hope, 
on grounds which do not very distinctly appear, that 
the violent resolution complained of had been in- 
duced by the partial and imperfect knowledge of the 
instructions, and that a communication of the whole 








* Rocbuck, p. 39. ‘The late Session of the Provincial Pa 
Lament (Montreal, 1836), p. 13-29, 
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might lead to more favourable views. He express- 
ed a wish, therefore, that the provincial Parliament 
should be again called, and an opportunity afforded 
for retracting before recourse was had to extreme 
measures. ‘The meeting was accordingly held on 
the 22d of September, 1836; but the majority soon 
presented an address to the governor, denying that, 
according to the apprehension expressed in his 
speech, they laboured under any kind of misconce| 
tion; they saw nothing to make them change their 
views, or prevent them from insisting on the same 
demands, particularly that of the elective council. 
‘They adverted in an indignant manner to certain 
pretended authorities, as they termed the commis 
sion, and maintained that they themselves were the 
legitimate and authorized organ of all classes of in- 
habitants; that they had used their power in such 
a manner as ought to have secured confidence ; and 
to them, not to a few strangers, ought to have been 
commitied the fate of the country. ‘They declared 
it their imperative duty to adheré to the contents of 
their last addres; ‘and to them do we adhere.” 
‘They finally expressed a resolution not only to do 
nothing more in regard to supply, but to adjourn 
their deliberations altogether, unless government 
should commence the great work of justice and re- 
form, particularly in regard to the second branch of 
the legislature.* 

Matters had now reached an extremity which 
seemed to render it no longer possible to delay an 
interposition. 

Ministers therefore determined no longer to post 
pone measures for counteracting the proceedings 
Of the popular party, and placing the executive 
government in a state of regular action, _Parlia 
ment having assembled, and the reports of the com- 








* Second Report of Canada Commissioners, p. 93-95, 8&6, 
Papers relating to Lower Canada p. 31-41 

























































262 HISTORY OF CANADA 
missioners being laid on the table, Lord John Rus- 
sell, on the 6th March, 1837, moved a series of res 
lutions on which acts were to be founded. After 
a statement of the actual posture of affairs, it was 
proposed that the sum of $681,600 should be taken 
out of the provineial funds locked up by the Assem- 
bly, and applied to the payment of the judges and 
other civil officers, down to the 10th April. It was 
afterward agreed, not, as the commissioners had 
recommended, to’ resume any part of the ceded 
moneys, but by a striet economy to carry on the 
government from that date with the casual and ter- 
Fitorial revenues, which circumstances had now 
raised to about $134,400. ‘The elective legislative 
council, and the direct responsibility of the execu 
tive one to the Assembly, were both declared inex 
pedient ; though it was stated as desirable that con- 
siderable improvements should be made in the com: 
position of both. ‘These suggestions gave oeca- 
sion to very warm debates. ‘The Tories, while 
they supported the proposals of government, ac- 
cused them of an imprudent indulgence and want 
of energy, which had imboldened the malecontent 
arty to proceed to extremities. On the other 
Rand, a small but active section of the popular 
leaders justified all the claims and proceedings of 
the Canadian Assembly, denounced the resolutions 
as unconstitutional and tyrannical, and predicted as 
their result civil war and the loss of the colonies, 
‘The motion of Mr. Leader, however, in favour of an 
elective council, was negatived by 318 to 56, and the 
cabinet measures were carried by overwhelming 
majorities ; but the death of William IV. intervene 
before they could be imbodied in acts of Parliament. 
‘The necessity of a dissolution, and the unwilling 
ness to begin the government of a young and popu- 
lar queen by a scheme of coercion, induced minis- 
ters to substitute the expedient of advancing the 
amount by way of loan from ihe British revenue, in 
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the prospect of being ultimately reimbursed from 
the provincial fund. 

‘as an interval was to elapse between the passing 
of the resolutions and their being acted on, Lord 
Gosford was instructed to make a last trial of the 
‘Assembly, in hopes that, seeing such avast major- 
ity in Parliament against them, they might be in 
Uaced of themselves to vote the money, and thus 
save the necessity of any unwonted interference. 
‘Already, however, several violent demonstrations 
hrad taken place. Meetings were held in the coun- 
ties of Montreal and Richelicu, in which it was af 
firmed, that the votes of the commons had put aa 
end to all hopes of justice ; and that no farther et- 
tempts should be made to obtain redress from the 
Imperial Parliament. ‘They considered the govern 
ment as now only oue of force, to be submitted to 
from necessity during their present weakness; and 
jn order to reduce as far as possible its power, they 
Goclared that all consumption of British manufac~ 
tures, and of articles paying taxes, ought to be dis 
continued; and, finally, that a general convention 
Should be held, to consider what farther measures 
were advisable. 

Lord Glenelg, in consequence of this state ot 
things in Canada, had resolved to send out two ad- 
ditional regiments; but afterward, finding this to 
be inconvenient, he gave authority to apply to Sir 
Colin Campbell for such force as could be spared 
from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. On the 
@th of May the governor replied, that he had not 
the least expectation of anything serious, though 
in case of @ dissolution he admitted that “there 
ight be some broken heads.” On the 10th June, 
however, upon learning that a system of organi: 
zation was carrying on, he applied to Sir Colin 
for a regiment, which arrived early in July. Ho 
had already issued a proclamation, warning the peo- 
ple against all attempts to seduce them from theit 
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allegiance. Meetings, numerously attended, were 
held in Montreal and Quebec. condemning the con 
duct of the House of Assembly, declaring attach- 
ment to British connexion, and deprecating any 
breach of the public peace.* 

On the 18th August Lord Gosford again called 
the provincial Parliament. The resolutions were 
laid before the Assembly, with the expression of a 
hope that its proceedings would supersede the ne- 
cessity of their being acted on. The changes in the 
constitution of the councils had been unfortunately 
delayed by difficulties as to certain appointments 5 
but these improvements were solemaly promised, 
Warm debates ensued. Mr. Andrew Stuart, one of 
the members for Quebec, proposed a complianee 
with the request of government, which was nega- 
tived by 63 to 13. An address was then moved by 
M, Taschereau, a representative of the county of 
Beauce, expressing a willingness to give a trial to 
the means proposed for amending the legislative 
council, but declining any grant till they were 
brought into operation. Another address, breath- 
ing most determined hostility, was then moved, and 
carried by 46 to 31. It denounced the step now 
taken as an absolute destruction of the representa 
tive government in the province, a total refusal of 
all the reforms and improvements demanded. If 
these resolutions were carried into effect, the colo- 
ny, it was said, would no longer be attached to the 
mother country by feelings of duty, of affection, and 
mutual interest, but solely by physical force. In 
this conjuncture they could see no motive for the 
slightest departure from their intention to withhold 
the supplies ; and they adhered in every respect to 
their resolutions of 30th September, 1836. Lord 
Gosford, in reply, gave utterance to his deep regret 
at measures which he considered a virtual annihila- 


* Copies, &c., of Correspondence relative to Lower Canada 
(aid December, 1837), p. 8-13, 20-33. 
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tion of the constitution, and immediately prorogued 
the Assembly.* 

"Phe popular leaders seom now to have formed 
the resolution of having recourse to arms. ‘They 
had often asserted,t and seem to have at length be- 
Hieved, that only an effort was required to sever the 
colonies from the mother country. ‘This was a 
most hasty and inconsiderate conclusion, | ‘The ex- 
ample of the American colonies was referred to 5 
but they were much stronger than the Canadians 
are now, while the power of Britain, on the other 
hand, was considerably smaller. Yet it was only 
after'a long and calamitous contest of eight years 
that they established their independence. The aid 
of the United States was indeed held forth ; but the 
latter had been so little disposed to intermeddle on 
such occasions, that they remained neutral during 
the long contest beween Spain and her colonies, 
although her situation gave them little to dread from 
her resentment. It was, therefore, very unlikely 
that they should now engage for such an object in 
a contest with the whole power of Britai 

“The meetings in pursuance of these views were 
not held on so great a scale, or in the same public 
manner as formerly. ‘They were numerous, how- 
ever, and breathed the most hostile spirit, renoun- 
cing all hope of redress from the parent state, and 
pointing directly to a separation. A central com- 
Flittee was formed at Montreal, whose proceed- 
ings were in a great measure secret, and prepara, 
tions were understood to be making for a general 
convention. It was nearly vain to attempt repress 
{ng the most violent demonstrations against the gov 
ernment, since no petty jury could be found to con 
Viet; and in two instances, when the evidence was 
Considered perfectly conclusive, the bills were ig- 
hored by the grand jury. ‘he governor, however 
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learning that numerows individuals nolding her 
majesty’s commission had taken a share in those 
meetings, caused letters to be written to them de- 
manding an explanation. On receiving none that 
was satisfactory, he dismissed eighteen magistrates 
and thirty-two’ militia officers. Among the latter 
was Papineau, In the beginning of October, the 
new arrangement of the two councils was catried 
into effect, at least to a great extent; but it excited 
little interest, and was rejected by the popular lead- 
ers as wholly unsatisfactory.* 

‘The malecontent party became every day bolder, 
An association was formed, under the title of “The 
Sons of Liberty,” who paraded the streets of Mon- 
treal in a hostile and threatening manner. ‘They 
emitted a proclamation containing the most violent 
expressions. ‘The wicked designs,” said they, of 
British authorities have severed all ties of sympathy 
for an unfeeling mother country."—“ A glorious 
destiny awaits the young men of these colonies ;” 


and this was explained to be “ to disfranchise our 
beloved country from all human authority, except 


that of the bold democracy residing within’ its bo- 
tom.” They alluded to “the struggle, for life and 
liberty in which we must sooner or later be en- 
gaged, when the day of glory arrives, that will 
see us emerge from a long, dark bondage to the 
splendour of light and freedom.” At the same time 
in the county of Two Mountains, the people deter- 
mined not to obey the magistrates appointed in the 
room of those displaced ; an organization was form- 
ed of pacificator justices, to compose differences 
without recourse iv the constituted authorities, and 
in whose decisions all true patriots were required to 
acquiesce. Meanwhile, the militia in that district 
were organized in a new form, under officers of 
their own selection, including those recently dis 


* Correspondence, p. 47-50, 63, 72. 
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thissed; and an active training was cartied on. 
All loyal and neutral residents were compelled ei. 
ther to join the malecontents or quit the territory, 
throughout which British authority entirely ceased* 

No long time passed before this course of pro- 
ceeding was imitated in the more populous portion 
of the Montreal territory lying southward of the St. 
Lawrence. On the 23d October, a meeting was held 
of the five counties on the Richelieu and the Ya- 
maska, when a petition was presented from L’Aca. 
die to be admitted asa sixth. ‘The petitioners used 
the strongest language, declaring themselves pre- 
pared to sacrifice everything most dear to them in 
this world, to emancipate from a vile slavery the 
land that ‘gave them birth. ‘They renounced all 
principles but those of the purest democracy, and 
desired to place themselves under the guidance and 
behind the buckler of L. J. Papineau. At the meet- 
ing of the siz counties, the numbers attending were 
variously estimated from 1500 to 5000, of whom a 
proportion were armed. The recent appointments 
to the two couneils were declared wholly unsatisfac- 
tory, while the introduction of an armed force into 
the’ province was stigmatized a a new and enor. 
mous grievance, ‘The magistrates and militia were 
to be organized after the model of those of the Two 
Mountains, and the example of the Sons of Liberty 
was also recommended, “that they might be pre- 
pared to support each other with promptitude and 
effect, should circumstances require them to protect 
and defend their threatened liberties.” A similar 
address was drawn up on the following day, and 
cirenlated through the province. ‘The same course 
was followed, of compelling the officers to resigr 
their situations or leave the country. 

Government did not remain passive while its au- 
thority was openly set at naught, and insurrection 








* Correspondence, &c., p. 63-70. + Ibid p. 86-89, 95 100, 
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matured under its very eye. Applications were 
made to Sir Colin Campbell for two additional regi- 
ments, and likewise for what force could be spared 
from the Upper Province. ‘The offers of the loyal 
inhabitants to place themselves in arms, which iad 
been long declined from motives of prudence, were 
now accepted, and volunteer corps were zealoush 
and rapidly organized. ‘The Catholic clergy too! 
adecided part in the support of order and peace, 
and an address was published by the Bishop of Mon? 
treal, exhorting his flock against the violent and ille~ 
gal proceedings now in progress. ‘This, among a 
Teligious people, though it did not stop the career 
Of those who had so deeply committed themselves, 
had probably a powerful effect in arresting the 
spread of the disorder, and keeping it confined, as it 
slill was, to Montreal district. 

‘The first blow was struck at the town now men- 
tioned, between the * Sons of Liberty” and a loyal 
association formed in opposition to them. ‘The for- 
mer were worsted, and pursued through the streets; 
none were killed, but several severely hurt, particu- 
larly Brown, who had assumed the title of their 
general. Papineau's house, which the victors at- 
tempted to burn, was saved, but the office of the 
Vindicator newspaper was destroyed. Exaggerated 
reports of this affair being spread throughout the 
country, heightened the general ferment ; and it was 
announced from various quarters that resistance 
yras daily extending, ‘and assuming a more organized 
form. 

Tt was now obvious, that, unless some decisive 
step were takan, the malecontent cause must ccr.- 
tinually gain new strength, and the connexion of 
the colonies with the mother country become seri- 
ously endangered. The course deemed most ef- 
fectual was immediately to arrest the most active 
leaders. A warrant was accordingly issued at Mon- 
treal against twenty-six, of whom seven were mem- 
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beéis of the Assembly, including Papineau and Viger. 
‘Nine were apprehended ; but Papineau had disap- 
peared, and doubts were even entertained if he were 
still in the province.* ‘This step necessarily led to 
a crisis, especially as some of the warrants were 
against persons residing in the heart of the disturbed 
territory. Two being in the vicinity of St. John, on 
the Richelieu, a party of eighteen volunteer militia 
were despatched thither to apprehend them. An 
oversight seems to have been committed in sending 
80 small a force, not regular, into the midst of a hos- 
tile country. ‘They succeeded, however, in captu- 
ring the partes; and an armed body of thirty, who 
appeared near Chambly, made no attempt to inter- 
cept them. Near Longueuil, however, they found 
afield on the right of the road occupied by 300 well- 
armed men, protected by a high fence. From this 
assemblage a fire was immediately opened upon the 
detachment, which, from its position, could not be 
returned with effect. Several were wounded, the 
rest retreated, and the two prisoners were rescued 
by the insurgents.¢ 

‘The standard of insurrection having thus been 
openly raised, it became necessary to act with the 
utmost promptitude, Information was received that 
Papineau, Brown, and Neilson were at the villages 
of St. Denis and St. Charles, on the Richelieu, which 
had been occupied by the armed inhabitants; and 
accordingly, Sir John Colborne, the commander-in- 
chief, sent strong detachments, under Colonels Gare 
and Wetherall, to attack these places. ‘The former, 
on the 92d of November, having conveyed his force 
in a steamer to Sorel, proceeded up the river against 
St. Denis; but being obliged to take a circuitous 





* It has been assorted by M. Papineau and his friends, that 
hho gave no encouragement to extreme measures; that he was 
opposed to the insurrection, and that he left the province to 
‘wWoid being ‘mplicated in it—Am. Ed. 

+ Corresp: lence, 0. 95, 102-110, 
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route, through tracks which, from previous rain, 
were knee-deep, the troops arrived in a very jaded 
state. Though the whole country was in amis, no 
serious resistance was encountered till they reach- 
ed the village, the entrance to which was defended 
by a large stone house strongly fortified, from which, 
as well as from others on each side, a heavy fire 
was opened. A howitzer was brought up against 
it, whence round-shot was fired with a view to bat- 
ter it down, but without effect. Captain Markham, 
with the advance, had cleared the way and taken 
an adjoining house, but was then severely wound- 
ed, and obliged to quit the field. Finding that no 
impression could be made on the main barrier, that 
his ammunition was nearly exhausted, and’ that 
the troops were overpowered with fatigue, Gore 
considered a retreat unavoidable. It was effected 
without serious inconvenience, though it became 
necessary to leave a carmon on the road, while his 
loss was six killed, ten wounded, and six missing. 
Meantime, Colonel Wetherall, with his detach- 
ment, proceeded by way of Chambly to St. Charles, 
@ point higher up the river. He was delayed in a 
similar manner by the badness of the roads ; and, on 
reaching St, Hilaire, found it necessary to procure 
another company from Chambly, and even to send 
@ messenger to Montreal, we presume for farther 
aid. Having reason, however, to consider his com- 
munications with that place intercepted, he deter 
mined, on the 26th, to advance to the attack, About 
1500 insurgents, under the command of Brown, had 
posted themselves in the village, and surrounded it 
with a strong stockade. ‘The English commander, 
on his arrival, drew up his force at a short distance, 
in the hope of producing some defection ; but none 
taking plice, and a heavy fire being opened upon 
him, he pushed forward to the assault. In about 
an hour the intrenchment was carried, the fortified 
houses and palisades were set on fire, the troops 
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were masters of the town, and the insurgents fled 
in every direction, The carnage was great, the en- 
tire loss of the insurgents being about 300. Charges 
have been made of severe and vindictive proceed- 
ings, which we should hope are exaggerated.* An- 
other body took up a position in his rear, with a 
view of cutting off his return to Chambly ; but when 
he approached them on the 28th, they broke and 
dispersed at the first onset.f 

‘The affair of St. Charles decided the fate of the 
contest. A general panic spread among the peas- 
antry, and they began to consider themselves be- 
trayed by their leaders. Colonel Gore, strongly 
re-enforced, again advanced upon St, Denis, which 
he entered without resistance on the 2d of Decem- 
ber, Neilson and Brown having quitted it on the pre- 
ceding evening. He then marched upon St. Hya- 
cinthe, but found it also undefended, and made a 
vain search for Papineau. ‘The chiefs, renouncing 
their hopes, were already seeking safety in the ter- 
ritory of the United States. Brown reached it with 
great difficulty, through many perils; Neilson was 
taken in a barn, conveyed to Montreal, and thrown 
into prison. Papineau, however, could not be dis- 
covered. 

Attempts were made to support the cause from 
aquarter which, under certain circumstances, might 
have proved very formidable, ‘The United States 
contained many individuals disposed to sympathize 
deeply with the Canadians, and some of whom were 
inclined to jointhem, Even in the present hopeless 
circumstances, 200 passed the frontier ; but, before 
Sir John Colborne could send a force against them, 
a party of the volunteers of Missisqui county, under 








+ There appears to be little doubt that there was a wanton 
tnd barbarous destruction of human life on thie occasion — 
An. Ed. 

+ Papers relating to Lower Canada (16th January, 1838), p 
38 
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the command of Captain Kemp, took arms and drove 
them back with some loss. ‘The whole of the six 
counties, so lately in open rebellion, were in a fort- 
night reduced to perfect tranquility.» 

here remained still the districts of ‘Two Moun 
ains and Terrebonne, north of Montreal, where in~ 
surrection had been first organized, and still wore 
its most determined aspect. Sir John Colborne had 
judiciously postponed operations against this quar- 
ter till, the south being completely tranquillized, he 
could direct thither his whole force. On the 14th 
December he marched in person, with about 1300 
regular and volunteer troops, against the large vil- 
lage of St. Eustache. ‘The disasters of their breth- 
rei elsewhere had spread a well-founded alarm; and 
the greater number of the men and their leaders, 
including Girod, the supposed commander-in-chief, 
fled precipitately. About 400 of the most resolute, 
however, continued to occupy a church and adjoin- 
ing buildings, which had been carefully fortified ; 
and here so obstinate a stand was made, that a Brit 
ish detachment was at one point obliged to recede. 
But fire having reached the adjacent edifices, soon 
spread to the church itself, the defenders of which 
were thereby speedily dislodged: while the troops, 
being protected by the houses, did not lose more 
than one killed and nine wounded. 

Colonel Maitland now marched towards St. Be- 
noit, the chief village of the Grand Brulé district, 
which had been the focus of insurrection ; but on 
his way he met a deputation, tendering the most 
humble submission, and he entered the place without 
resistance. Unfortunately, the loyal inhabitants, 
who had been plundered and driven out of the coun- 
try, could not be restrained from acts of violence, 
and a considerable portion of the houses were re- 
Gucedtoashes. Maitland, after occupying St. Scho- 








Papers (16th Jaw wary, 1838), p. 18,19 ; (24 February), p- 
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lastique, returned to Montreal, leaving the district 
ina state of perfect tranquillity. The people, com- 
plaining that their chiefs, after instigating them to 
revolt, had deserted them, seemed determined not 
to be-again seduced into such a course. Several of 
the leaders were taken; Girod himself, being sur- 
rounded so that he could not escape, committed 
suicide.* 

Upper Canada, meantime, had become the theatre 
of important events, For a considerable time, es- 
pecially since the residence there of Mr. Gourlay, @ 
party had.existed supporting extreme political opin- 
ions. ‘These, it is true, were not imbittered by any 
feelings arising from difference of race; but many 
of the inhabitants had migrated from the United 
States, to whose institutions they were naturally 
partial. ‘They gained over a number of the British 
residents, influenced by the usual motives, and who 
complained especially of the favouritism shown in 
the granting of land. ‘These grounds of discontent 
were carefully investigated by the committee of 
1828; and instructions issued by Lord Goderich, 
which here, as in the Lower Province, gave general 
satisfaction. . The discontented party, however, pro- 
ceeded from one step to another, till Mackenzie, 
Duncombe, and other leaders scarcely made any 
secret of their desire to separate from Britain and 
join the American union. In 1834, this party for 
the first-time obtained a majority in the Assembly ; 
and though they had hitherto confined themselves 
to complaints on particular subjects, they now com- 
menced:a general opposition to the royal govern- 
ment, and at length, as in the other province, came 
into violent collision with the legislative council. 
‘They transmitted to the king a long list of grievan- 
ces, complaining that the offices in the colony were 
too numerous, too highly paid, and the holders re- 


# Papers (20th January, 1898), p. 11-14; (2d February), p 
4, &e. 
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movable at the pleasure of the crown; that support 
had been unduly given to particular religious es 
tablishments ; and that Lord Goderich’s recommend. 
ations had by no means been fully acted upon. 
They also urged, with the same vehemence as in 
the sister colony, the demand for an elective legisla. 
tive council.* 

‘Thus union of the two provinces, pushing with 
equal zeal the most extreme measures, brought af- 
fairs into a somewhat hazardous position. “When 
Lord Gosford and the commissioners were sent to 
Lower Canada, the ministry placed the upper prov- 
ince under Sir Francis Head, Having arrived early 
in 1836, as already related, he took the straightfor- 
ward course of at once publishing the extent and 
limits of his instructions; at the same time assuring 
the people of his most zealous efforts to remove 
every practical grievance. "The Assembly, however, 
were by no means satisfied; and another ground of 
contest soon arose. Sir Francis added to the ex- 
ecutive three members, whose appointment was 
highly satisfactory to the popular party; but, as 
Several weeks elapsed without their having been 
consulted on any subject, they stated in a letter 
that they considered themselves thus rendered re- 
sponsible for measures in which they were allowed 
no share, and therefore tendered their resignation, 
While accepting it with regret, he maintained that 
he lay under no obligation to consult them on every 
measure ; but was at perfect liberty to judge of the 
occasions on which the public interest might require 
their aid. The House of Assembly immediately 
took up the affair, and having, agreeably to request, 
been furnished with a copy of the correspondence, 
drew up a report, and afterward a long address to 
the king, strenuously controverting the governor's 
doctrine, and, in the course of it, broadly charging 
him with “deviations from candour and truth.” 

, Instructions to Lord Gosford and Sir Francis Head, p. 85 
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Proceeding in the same spirit, they for the first time 
stopped the supplies; in consequence of which, Sit 
Francis reserved all their money-bills for 
ty’s decision, and rejected the application for pay- 
ment of their incidental expenses.* 

All hopes of accommodation being thus closed, he 
determined, on the 28th of May, to make an appeal 
to the people by a new election, It was contested 
with extraordinary ardour; and a war of manifes- 
toes, proclamations, and addresses was forthwith 
waged between the parties. ‘The result was, that 
in the new Assembly a decided majority supported 
the constitutional side. ‘The opposite party com- 
plained to the ministry that this effect had been pro- 
duced by illegal means, by extraordinary grants of 
land, and even by violence and bribery. . ‘The As- 
sembly, however, after inquiry by a committee, de- 
clared these allegations to be utterly false, express- 
ing, at the same lime, the strongest attachment to 
the mother country and to the governor, 

During this tranquil and satisfactory state of Up- 
per Canada, insurrection broke out’in the lower 
Province; and Sir Francis being requested to state 
what force he could spare, his answer was, all. He 
considered it not only practicable. but desirable, that 
every soldier should be removed out of his district, 
and a full display thus made of its loyal and peace- 
fal condition. He caused the arms to be deposited 
in the city hall of Toronto, under charge of the 
mayor, declining even to place a guard over them, 
to prevent sudden capture, In this state of things 
Mackenzie determined to make an attempt upon the 
capital. Having a number of small detached parties 
throughout the province, who were ready to: obey 
his mandate, and had even been trained to the use 
of weapons, he ordered them to assemble, on the 4th 
December, on the great road called Yonge-street, 











‘* Upper Canada Papers (30th June, 1836) p. 6, 48- 50, 
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leading to Lake Simcoe. Hurrying by cross paths 
through the forest, they mustered at Montgomerie’e 
tavern, about four miles from Toronto. ‘Their num- 
bers, at first estimated at 3000, are not supposed to 
have exceeded 500. With the view of effecting a 
surprise, they attacked every one going to the city ; 
{ among whom Colonel Moodie, a distinguished offi- 
cer, was wounded, and died in'a few hours, Alder 
man Powell, however, having shot one of his as« 
sailants, escaped, roused the governor, and gave the 
alarm; upon which Sir Francis ran to the town hall, 
where he found the chief justice with a musket on 
his shoulder, surrounded by a band of brave men 
who had hastily assembled. ‘The arms being -un- 
packed and placed in their hands, they posted them 
selves in a defensive attimde at the windows of the 
building, and of others flanking it. But Mackenzie, 
presuming that Powell would instantly give notice, 
did not venture to advance ; a pusillanimous resolue 
tion, assuredly, sinee he could never again expect 
so favourable ‘an opportunity. By morning 300 > 
loyalists were mustered; and in the course of the 
day, Mr. Allan M‘Nab, speaker of the House of As- 
seinbly, arrived with sixty from the Gore District, 
and others from different quarters raised the num: 
ber to 500. On the 6th the force was considered: 
sufficient for offensive operations ; but the governor, 
anxious to avoid the effusion of blood, sent a mes- 
baie sage to the insurgents, inviting them to lay down 
q their arms. Mackenzie offered to comply, om con- 
i dition that a national convention should be called, 
i allowing till two o'clock for the answer ; but as no: 
reply could be given to this proposition, arrange- 
ments were immediately made for attack on the 
following day. 
On the 7th December, at noon, the whole force: 
marched out, ‘The insurgents had occupied an-el¢ 
ated position in front of the tavern, where, being 
n some degree protected by houses, they. endeav- 
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oured-to make a stand; but the militia, advancing to 
the charge with the utmost enthusiasm, soon broke 
the whole corps, which dispersed in every direction, 
Mackenzie himself escaping with extreme precipi- 
tation. ‘They were pursued four miles; two of the 
chiefs were taken; the tavern was burned to the 
ground; and the revolt was so completely quashed- 
frat Sir Francis considered he might safely exercise 
Jenity, and dismissed the greater part of the prison: 
ers.” 

‘The militia, meantime, had been marching to 
wards Toronto in great numbers; 2600 from the 
Neweastle District, and in all upward of 10,000. 
Immediate notice was now issued that they might 
return to their homes; aud those of the eastern dis- 
tricts were authorized to give their aid to Lower 
Canada, As it was understood, however, that Dun- 
combe had assembled a corps in the London District, 
which had been a main seat of faction, Colonel 
M'Nab was sent thither with a sufficient force. On 
its approach the chiefs disappeared, and about 300 
of their followers laid down their arms. 

‘Phe insurrection had thus been entirely put down, 
and upper Canada was everywhere completely tran- 
quil, when a sudden danger arose which threatened 
to become very serious. Mackenzie fled to the city 
of Buffalo, in which he held soveral meetings, and 
Kindled a considerable excitement. Van Rensse- 

Tuer, Sutherland, and other individuals acquainted 
with military service, presented themselves as lead- 
ers of an arinament. A small corps was assembled, 
“hich took possession of Navy Island, situated in 
the Niagara channel, between Grand Island and the 
British shore, which they fortified with thirteen pie- 
ces of cannon. Hence Mackenzie issued a procla 
mation in the assumed name of the provisional go 
ernment of Upper Canada, Volunteers were invi- 
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ted from that country and from the Sta es; beng 
assured that out of the ten millions of acres which 
victory would place at their disposal, each should 
receive 300 in full property. ‘There was to be no 
more dependence on Downing-street; the Assem. 
bly, council, governor, and officers were all to be 
elected by the people.’ ‘Trade was to be freed from 
all restraints; and it was added, that the largest ves- 
sels would be enabled to ascend to Lake Superior, 
Recruits continued flocking to this post till their 
numbers amounted to about a thousand. Colonel 
M'Nab soon arrived with donble that number of mi- 
litia; but he wanted materials for crossing the chan. 
nel and forcing the strong position held by the ins 
surgents.* 

All eyes were now turned to the government of 
the United States, on which the question of peace 
or war evidently depended. As soon as the first 
notice was received, there was displayed the most 
sincere determination to maintain a strict neutrality. 
‘The president issued two successive proclamations, 
warning the people of the penalties to which the 
would become liable by engaging in hostilities wit 
a friendly power; and the debates in Congress dis- 
played the most complete unanimity against any 
measure which might commit the American govern+ 
ment in such a contest, ‘The leaders of opposite 
parties united with one voice in this sentiment. 
Mr. Calhoun declared that, “of all calamities which 
could befall the civilized world, 2 war with Great 
Britain would at this moment be the most to be de- 
plored.” "There was scarcely time for a legislative 
enactment; but the president appointed General 
Scott, a veteran officer of energetic and decisive 
character, to take the command of the disturbed 
frontier. 

Meantime an event occurred which created great 


* Papers (2d Fobroary, 1838), p. 12-14. 
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excitement. A small steamer, named the Caro- 
line, was employed by the insurgents between Fort 
Schlosser on the American shore and Navy Island, 
conveying to the latter troops and stores, ” Captain 
Drew was instructed by Colonel M‘Nab to intercept 
her return, He did not succeed; but, seeing her in 
the channel, moored to the American shore, deter- 
mined to attack her. He approached undiscovered 
to within twenty yards; and being then asked the 
countersign, promised to show it when on deck. 
The Caroline immediately opened a fire; but the 
British boarded, and in two minutes were masters 
of her. Those who resisted were killed or made 
prisoners ; while others, who appeared to be peace- 
able citizens, were put on shore. ‘The vessel itself, 
which the strength of the current made it inconve- 

nt to tow across, was set on fire and abandoned, 
when the stream hurried it rapidly to the brink of the 
great cataract, down which the flaming mass was 
precipitated,* 

‘The destruction of the Caroline was soon follow- 
ed by the arrival of General Scott, who took vigor- 
ous and effective measures to prevent any supplies 
or recruits reaching Navy Island. Meantime, the 
force of the assailants was continually augmented; 
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;two companies of regulars, with a train of artille- 
fry, had been sent from Lower Canada, and a tree 


mendous cannonade was commenced. "The insur- 
gents, seeing that their position became every day 
more desperate, determined to evacuate it, an object 


* ‘This attack on the Caroline very justly excited the highest 
indignation in the United Statas, It was manifestly an outrage, 
too flagrant to be borne, on their national honour and their neu: 
tral rights. The vessel wos in American waters, and moored to 
the American shore ; and nothing but an actual state of war be- 
tween the two countries could justify a hostile attack under 
these cireumstaners, Furtherriore, the American accounts 
deny that any resistonce was made; and affirm that the boat 
‘was wholly unarmed, and thet there was nothing to provoke the 
‘shedding of a drop of blood.—Am. Ed. 
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which they effected on the 14th January. Van 
Rensselaer and Mackenzie were arrested by the 
American authorities, but admitted to bail. 

Sutherland, with a party of the fugitives, hastened 
to the extreme west, whero, being re-enforced by 
some adventurers in that quatter, they attempted an 
establishment on Bois Blanc, an island in the Detroit 
channel. A body of troops, however, was soon 
despatched against them ; and a vessel, containin, 
not only supplies, but several chiefs dignified with 
military titles, was captured. Finding it impossible 
to maintain themselves there, they sought an asy- 
lum on Sugar Island, which belongs to the United 
States. General Scott, meanwhile, was hastening 
to the place; the governor of Michigan, however, 
addressed the refugees, and by mere dint of re- 
monstrance prevailed upon them to disperse. At- 
tempts were made at other points to form tumul- 
tuary assemblages for invading Canada; but, under 
the altered circumstances, these did not exeite any 
serious alarm. 

Meantime intelligence of the first insurrectionary 
movements reached Britain, where it excited the 
strongest sensation. A few of the popular leaders 
exulted in the event itself, and in the anticipation 
of its triumphant issue; but the nation in general 
by no means shared this sentiment. ‘The Tories, 
though they accused government of having, by want 
of energy, prepared this convulsion, expressed their 
cordial concurrence in all the means suggested for 
its suppression. As the house was about to rise for 
the Christmas holydays, ministers proposed that, in- 
stead of postponing their meetings, as usual, till the 
beginning of February, they should fix it for the 16th 
of January, when, according to the course of events, 
suitable resolutions might be adopted. 

Parliament had no sooner reassembled than in- 
formation arrived which left no room to doubt that 
the insurrection would be suppressed without hav- 
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mg assumed any formidable character. The ams 
of the government were therefore directed towards 
reorganizing the executive on such a footing as, 
without suppressing Canadian liberty, might secure 
future tranquillity. " But it was considered indispen- 
suble, for the present at least, to suspend the con- 
stitution of the lower province. A council was to 
be named by the queen, which, with the governor, 
might exercise the functions now performed by the 
two legislative bodies ; but their powers were not to 
last beyond the Ist of November, 1840, nor were 
any of their enactments, unless continued by the 
proper authority, to be valid beyond the Ist of No- 
vember, 1842. 

Sir John Colborne, then acting as provisional gov- 
ernor of Lower Canada, was instructed to carry 
these measures into immediate execution. ‘The 
ministry, however, had determined upon 2 farther 
step, with a view to the ultimate settlement of the 
province. ‘The Earl of Durham was solicited and 
prevailed upon to undertake its government, as well 
as that of all British America, and also to turn his 
attention towards an improved plan for its future 
management, ‘This nobleman’s high reputation as 
a statesman, and the liberality of his views on po- 
litieal subjects, seemed to afford a security that he 
would act with vigour, and, at the same time, with a 
strict regard to national freedom. He was empow- 
ered to form a species of representative council, com- 
posed of thirteen members from each province, but 
to use them merely as advisers, and to call and dis- 
miss them at pleasure.* 

Of the 29th May, 1838, Lord Durham arrived at 
Quebec, where he was received in the most cordial 
manner, for all parties seemed to unite in expecting 
from him a settlement of those dissensions which 

* Correspondence relative to the affairs of British North 
‘America (atdered. by the House of Commons to 2e printed 11th 
Feb,, 1839) v. 1, 7. 
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if had so greatly distracted the country. In his stb. ° 
j sequent progress to other districts, and to Upper 
H Canada as far as Niagara, he met similar expres. 
i sions of confidence and congratulation. He was 
ie Soon, however, called to decide upon a delicate and 
Hf Gifficult question, which Sir John Colborne had 
it thought it expedient to reserve for his determinas 
i tion. | Wolfred Neilson, Bouchette, Viger, and other 
i individuals of some distinction, were lying in the 
of Montreal charged with high treason. Some 
Strong punishment was necessary to mark their 
crime, and deter from its repetition 
tial jury could not be expected for their trial, wh 
besides, would have reopened all those party an 
mosities which it was the object of his lordship to 
\ appease. | Under this view he adopted the following 
| course: ‘The prisoners, having been induced te 
i make a confession of guilt, were sentenced to be 
it deported to Bermuda, and to be there kept in striet 
surveillance. If they should ever return to Canada 
without leave from the governor, they were to suf. 
fer the penalty of death. The same was awarded 
to Papineau and others implicated in the late insur- 
rection, but who, after its disastrous issue, had fled 
the country.* 
As soon as this ordinance was known in Britain, 
i it created an unusual excitement in the legislature, 
; Lord Brougham, in the House of Peers, made a 
ie motion, declaring it illegal, as condemning to death 
Without trial, and to transportation to -a colony 
which was not within the jurisdiction of the gor. 
H ernor-general ; but, under the peculiar circumstane 
i ses of the ease, he proposed a grant of indemnity, 
This vote, though strenuously opposed by Lord 
Melboume, was carried in the Upper House by a 
considerable majority, Ministers then having re- 
ceived from the law-officers of the crown an un. 









































* Correspondence, p. 103, 104, 128, 129, 
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favourable report, atleast as to the last particular, 
considered it impossible to make any farther resist, 
ance. ‘They annulled the ordinance; but, at the 
same time, conveyed to Lord Durham expressions 
of their regret, of their general approbation of his 
measures, and of the unaltered confidence with 
which they regarded his administration.* { 
‘Lord Durham, however, was not of a character to 

brook this interposition. ‘He had, it is true, passed 
the limits of strict law; but he maintained that 
these were scarcely applicable in the critical and 
convulsed state of the province; that the sentence 
was lenient ; and on the principle of volenti nulla fit 
injuria, the parties concerned could not be wronged 
by a decision in which they had cheerfully acquies- 
ced. In short, there being no substantial injustice 
inflicted, Lord Durham thought he had reason to 
complain that his scheme was not allowed a fair tri 
He had, perhaps, an equal ground of dissatisfaction 
in reference to the hostile interference of the oppo- 
sition lords, and more especially because the minis- 
ters, his employers, did not resist it to the utmost. 
Yet it would certainly have been more magnanimous 
on his part had he endeavoured, under every dis- 
couragement, to do his best to accomplish his un- 
dertaking. He yielded too far to passion and pride, 
when, even before receiving the official accounts, 
he publicly announced his intention of throwing up 
the administration. He did not even follow the es- 
tablished course of requesting her majesty’s per- 
mission to resign, and waiting till he received it. 
In announcing, too, the disallowance of the ordi- 
nance, he commented on the decision with a se- 
verity which was considered irregular, and tending 
to compromise the royal authority. "On the Ist 
November his lordship set sail from Quebec, and 
on the 26th arrived at Plymouth.t 


















* Correspondence, p.55-60 Ibid. p, 206-200, 243, 245. 
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Meantime a fresh storm of insurrection brooded 
over the province. In the course of the summer, 
even amid apparent quiet, the burning of a steam: 
vessel, called the Sir Robert Peel, in the St. Laws 
rence, and the acquittal of the murderers of Char- 
trand in the face of the clearest evidence, showed 
that the spirit of disaffection was still deeply cher- 
ished. By the beginning of winter arrangements 
had been made for a general rising of the habitans 
supported by individuals on the American side, who, 
under the title of sympathizers, had espoused theit 
cause. Arms and ammunition had been clandes- 
tinely introduced; and a species of association, 
bound by secret oaths and signs, had been formed 
along the frontier. Lord Durham imputes this 
movement to the proceedings at home, which had 
shaken the confidence in his authority, and raised 
the hopes of the disaffected; but Sit John Col- 
borne considers that those preparations had been 
actively pursued ever since the preceding June. 
‘The government of the United States gave the first 
intimation of what was going on to Mr. Fox, the 
British ambassador at Washington. The tidings 
were soon confirmed from other quarters; and Sit 
John Colborne lost no time in putting the province 
in a state of defence, and procuring an additional 
force from Nova Scotia. 

On the night of the 3d November, a concerted ri- 
sing took place in all the southern counties of Mon- 
treal District ; but, owing to some failure of arrange- 
ment, the stations along the Richelieu were not 
found supplied with arms according to appointment, 
so that most of the inhabitants there dispersed and 
returned to their homes. ‘The chief seat of insur- 
rection was now farther west, between that river 
and the St. Lawrence. There Dr. Robert Nelson, 
Céte, and Gagnon had collected about 4000 men: 


* Correspondence, p. 106, 125, 174-180, 222, 246. 
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and established their headquarters at Napierville. 
‘Their first object was to open a communication with 
their friends in the States, for which purpose 400 
men were detached to the frontier. ‘There 2 body 
Of British volunteers had established themselves, by 
whom the rebels were attacked, and obliged to re~ 
treat with great loss, ‘To retrieve this disaster, Dr. 
Nelson, with upward of 900 men, marched against 
the loyalists. ‘The latter, only 200 strong, took 
post in Odelltown chapel, on which the enemy com- 
enced a brisk attack, but, after two hours and a 
half, were obliged to retreat, with the loss of one 
hundred killed and wounded. ‘The defenders had 
an officer and five men killed, and nine wounded.* 

‘Meantime Major-general Sir James M‘Donnell, 
under orders from the governor, with seven regr- 
ments of the line, crossed the St. Lawrence and 
marched upon Napierville, ‘The insurgents, dis- 
couraged by former losses, after a vain attempt to 
unite their forces, dispersed in every direction with- 
out firing a shot. " They still retained a post at Beau- 
harnois; but Colonel Carmichael, with a detachment 
of regulars and 1000 Glengarry militia, drove them 
out, though with the loss of two men killed and the 
same number wounded. Mr. Ellice and a party of 
friends, who had been made prisoners by them at 
the outset, were allowed to return to Montreal. On 
the 11th, ‘2 week only after the first movement, 
M‘Donnell could announce that the insurrection was 
completely at an end.t 

‘We must now turn to Upper Canada, where, even 
before the former outbreak, Sir Francis Head had 
resigned. ‘The immediate cause was the disappro- 
bation expressed by Lord Glenelg for his removing 
Fudge Ridout on account of his democratical prinel- 
ples, and his refusing to obey an order to raise to 
the bench Mr. Bidwell, late speaker of the Assem- 








Correspondence, p 248 261 262. Ibid. p. 260- 203. 
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bly, and an opposition leader. He at the same time, 
in no measured terms, condemned the system of 
conciliation hitherto pursued in the Colonial Office, 
whose membors he even branded as republicans; 
insisting that a stern, uncompromising maintenance 
of the monarchical principle, and the exclusion from 
office of all opposed to it, was the only basis on 
which Canada could be governed. Ministers un- 
willingly accepted his resignation; and Colonel Sir 
George Arthur, who had previously held a similar 
situation in Van Diemen’s Land, was appointed to 
succeed him.* 

‘The new governor soon found himself involved in 
difficult circumstances ; for early in June, bands to 
the number of 1000 or 1200 from the American side 
crossed the Niagara channel, and endeavoured to 
excite the people to insurrection. They attacked a 
party of fourteen lancers posted in an inn, and, by 
setting it on fire, obliged them to surrender. ‘But 
no sooner did they learn that Sir George had ar- 
rived at Niagara, and that the country was rising 
against them, than they hastily recrossed the fron- 
tier, leaving about forty prisoners, among whom 
were Morrow and Waite, the first and second in 
command, In the end of June a smaller party 
passed the St. Clair and invaded the Western Dis- 
‘trict ; but finding themselves unsupported, and the 
militia advancing, they returned, after losing a few 
of their number, who fell into the hands of the pur- 
suers.t 

‘The summer now passed in comparative quiet 
ness, though the great movement at the beginning 
of November continued to be deeply felt along the 
upper frontier, Almost simultaneously with the ri- 
sing in Montreal District, a body of about 400 sailed 
from the vicinity of Sackett’s Harbour and landed 

* Narrative by Sir Francis B. Head, Bart. (8vo, London, 


1839, 24 edition), p. 218-341. 
¥ Correspondence, p. 314-321, 
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at Prescott. On the 13th, Colonel Young, with what 
force he could muster, and aided by Captain Sandom 
with an armed steamer, compelled a large proportion 
df them to disperse, while the rest took refuge in a 
windmill and an adjacent house built of stone, 
whence they could not be dislodged. Eighteen 
British were here killed and wounded. In the 
course of the day Colonel Dundas arrived with four 
Companies from Kingston, but considered the build- 
ings, the walls of which were three or four feet 
thick, too strong to be reduced without cannon, A 
few guns and some additional troops being brought 
up, an attack was commenced on the 16th, when 
the party within the stone building, after some 
stand, songht to escape among the brushwood, but 
were all captured; upon which those in the mill 
displayed a white flag, and surrendered at discretion. 
‘The whole number of prisoners was 159. ‘The mil 
itia, among whom some lukewarmness had been 
suspected, showed the utmost zeal, and mustered 
to the extent of 5000.* 

‘The Niagara frontier was found so well guarded 
that no attempt was made there. But early in the 
morning of the 4th December, about 360 landed near 
Sandwich, set fire to the steamer and to the bar- 
racks, and Killed several individuals. ‘They were, 
however, no sooner attacked by a party of militia, 
than they fled either to the woods or the American 
shore, leaving twenty-six killed and twenty-five 
prisoners. 

‘The captives on the former occasion had been 
treated with extraordinary lenity ; but this forbear. 
ance not having produced the expected effect, and 
being loudly complained of by the inhabitants, it 
was judged necessary to exercise great rigour on 
the present occasion, A considerable number of 
the most conspicuous were accordingly put to death, 
and the rest condemned to severe or ignominious 
punishments. 

* Correspondence, p. 354-361. t Ibid., p. 369-372. 
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CHAPTER VY, 
Soctal and Political State of Canada. 


Different Classes of People—French Habitans —Their Ten. 
lures.—Outward Appearance.—Mode of Living —Religious 
and moral Character—Manners in Upper Canada—Mode of 
Living.—Native Indians.—Their Nui Catholic Indians. 
—Hlurons of Loretto. flects of Protes- 
tant Conversion.—Government Expenditure on them.—Pres- 
ent Dress and Mode of living.—Religious Instruction in Lower 
and Upper Canada.—Edueation,—Political State.—Govern« 
ment under the French.—British. Arrangements —Constitu- 
ton granted to the Canadas,—Division into Upper and Lower, 
—Revenue.—Military Force —Justice, 


‘Tae inhabitants of Canada are divided into three 
classes, among which no complete amalgamation 


has yet been formed. These are the original French 
colonists, commonly called Aabitans; the British 
settlers ; and the Indian tribes. 

‘The habitans, at the time of the conquest, formed 
almost the whole of the European population. ‘They 
had occupied the best lands along the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, between Quebec and Montreal; a 
considerable extent of those upon the Richelieu; 
and a small space on the Chaudiére, the Yamaska, 
the St. Maurice, and other tributaries of the great 
river, as well as a detached settlement on the fertile 
shores of the Detroit. ‘These tracts had been grant- 
ed to persons of distinction and to favourites, usually. 
in large blocks, which, as already stated, they held 
under the title ‘of seigneurs. But it accorded not 
with their habits to clear and cultivate for themselves 
grounds covered with an unbroken forest ; nor would 
the task be undertaken by farmers on the terms of 
an ordinary lease. The proprietors were therefore 
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obliged to make them over, in small lots, under the 
feudal title of fiefs, to hard-working men, who, on 
receiving this permanent interest, were willing to 
encounter the toil, ‘The annual payment or quit- 
rent is in general exceedingly small, amounting on 
some. properties only to 10 shillings a year, with a 
bushel of wheat and two fowls, ‘The seigneur has, 
besides, certain feudal claims; a tithe on fish, mill- 
dues, and, more especially, payments on sale or 
transference, which in some cases amount to a fifth 
of the purchase-money.* 

‘The occupants of these fiefs or farms, under the 
burdens now specified, are virtual proprietors of the 
soil, which they cultivate with their own hands, 
aided by their families. ‘They are described as a 
particularly contented, industrious, and amiable race 
Df people; and the lots, though much subdivided in 
the course of succession, are still sufficient to main- 
tain them in simple plenty. ‘They till their lands 
with diligence, though without skill, having scarcely 
adopted any of the modern improvements. Their 
study is to produce from the farm everything they 
need; not only the whole of their food, but their 
candles, soap, and even sugar. From flax of their 
own raising, too, and the wool of their own sheep, 
{they are enabled'to manufacture almost every article 
of clothing. ‘Their houses, though generally built 
of wood, and only one story high, are whitewashed, 
and tolerably commodious. A partition in the mid- 
dle separates the kitchen from the principal apart- 
ment, at one end of which are the bedrooms. ‘There 
is a garden, which, though in a somewhat rude and 
straggling state, and cultivated by the females only, 

ields a comfortable supply of the more common 

ruits and vegetables. 

"The personal appearance vf the Aabitans is pecu- 
liar. ‘They are tall, thin, an}, from exposure to the 








* Bouchette, vol i, p.376, 377 MiGiregor, vol. ii, p. 426. 
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climate, almost as dark as the Indians. ‘They have 

thin lips und often aquiline noses, with small, dark, 
and lively eyes. Many of the girls are pretty oval: 
faced brunettes, with fine eyes, good teeth, and 
glossy locks, ‘The dress is nearly alter the old Tash 
ion of the French peasantry. ‘The men wear the 
capot, a large gray coat or surtout, covering nearly 
the whole body, and tied with a girdle of brilliant 
colours. On the legs they have moccasins, and on 
the head a straw hat in summer, and a red’ bonnet 
in winter. ‘The hair is still tied in a long queue 
behind. ‘The women wear short jackets or bed- 
gowns (mantelets), with petticoais distinct, and 
sometimes of a different colour, and caps instead of 
bonnets; a mode of dress formerly common in 
Scotland, and not yet wholly disused. ‘They have 
long waists, and sometimes ‘the hair tied behind in 
a large club. At church or other occasions of full 
dress, they adopt the English fashion, but display a 
much greater variety of showy colours. Hair- 
powder is sometimes worn, and beet-root employed 
as rouge; but both in their dress and houses they 
are perfectly clean. 

‘The habitans are frugal and moderate in their 
ordinary diet, which mostly consists of different 
kinds f soup. ‘They have, however, their jours 
gras, or great feast-days, particularly before and 
after Lent, when large companies assemble, and the 
board is spread with every delicacy which their 
larder can afford. ‘The table groans beneath im- 
mense turkey-pies, huge joints of beef, mutton, and 

ork, followed by a profusion of fruit-puddings. 

Extraordinary justice is said to be done to these 
viands, as well as to the rum whieh follows; but the 
younger members of the company are soon roused 
by the sound of the violin; and the dancing, of which 
they are passionately fond, engages them till a late 
hour. Weddings, above all, are celebrated by a 
mighty concourse of friends and acquaintances, 
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‘Twenty or thirty of the country carriages bring in 
parties to witness the ceremony, which is followed 
{by feasts and dances, not unfrequently prolonged 
; ior several days. ‘The young people, however, have 
i” somewhat rude method of expressing their opin- 

on of an unequal union, especially if arising from 
the relative age of the parties. ‘They assemble at 
night in large bodies, sounding various discordant 
instruments, horns, drums, bells, kettles, accompa- 
nied by loud shouts; and a contribution to the church 
or some charitable purpose is indispensable to ob- 
tain a respite from this jocular persecution. ‘The 
short summer is necessarily spent in almost unre- 
mitting Tabour; but when ico and enow have cov- 
ered the ground, the gay season begins, and in their 
carioles or little chaises on steel runners, which pass 
swiftly over the frozen surface, they visit their 
neighbours, and spend much time in social inter- 
course.* 

The Canadian French, like their forefathers, pro- 
fess the Roman Catholic religion with much zeal, 
and in a manner which occasionally approaches su- 
perstition. ‘The roads are marked by crosses erect- 
Edvat the. side; their houses are Aled with litte 
pictures of the Madonna and child, waxen images of 
saints and of the crucifixion; and there is a profuse 
expenditure of holy water and candles, They re- 
Inctantly establish their dwelling beyond hearing of 
the church bells, and on Sundays the attendance is 
crowded. They have, however, those inadequate 
notions as to the sanctity of that day, which are 
general in Catholic countries. When’ worship is 
Over, the remainder is devoted, without reserve, 
amusement. “Sunday,” it is said, “ is to them their 
day of gayety ; there is then an assemblage of friends 
and relations; the parish-church collects together 
all whom they know, with whom they have rela 
* Bonchettey vol. i, p. 405-409, M‘Gregor, vol. ii, p. 56° 
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tions of business or pleasure; the young and old, 
men and women, clad in their best garments, riding 
their best horses, driving in their gayest caléches, 
meet there for purposes of business, love, and pleas- 
ure. The young Aabitant, decked out in his most 
splendid finery, makes his court to the maiden 
whom he has singled out as the object of his affec- 
tions ; the maiden, exhibiting in her adornment every 
colour of the rainbow, there hopes to meet her 
chevalier; the bold rider descants upon and gives 
evidence of the merits of his unrivalled pacer; and 
in winter the powers of the various horses are tried 
in sleigh or cariole racing ; in short, Sunday is the 
grand féte.” Even the violin and the dance in the 
evening are not considered unsuitable. Notwith- 
standing these customs, the religious spirit of the 
Canadians appears sincere, and is attended with 
great benefits. Their general conduct is inoffensive 
and praiseworthy. Crimes of an atrocious descrip 
tion, as murder and violent assaults upon the per 
son, scarcely ever occur. Property is perfectly 
safe, both from the thief and the robber; the doors 
of the houses stand open, and all sorts of goods are 
exposed without any precaution. ‘They scarcely 
ever engage in those furious personal eonficts 
which, among the Americans of English descent, 
are often carried on with such violence; they know 
neither duelling, boxing, nor gouging. On the con- 
trary, they mutually treat each other with all the 
cerémonious politeness of the French school. One 
Of the first things taught to a child is to speak deco- 
rously, to bow or courtesy to its elders or to stran- 
gers. “They are said to be generous in relieving 
those in distress, liberal and courteous to all who 
have any claim on their hospitality. ‘The custom 
of parents and children living together, often to the 
third generation, in the same house, marks a mild 
and friendly temper. ‘The only form under which 
hostile passions are vented is that of litigation, to 
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which they are immoderately addicted, being fa- 
voured by the comparative cheapness of law. M. 
Bouchette defends this as securing them from vio- 
lent and turbulent modes of terminating their differ- 
ences. 

‘The Aabitans are not a stirring, enterprising, or 
improving race. They tread in the steps of their 
forefathers, following the same routine, and with 
difficulty adopting the most obvious improvements 
of moder husbandry. Although extensive tracts 
lie in their immediate neighbourhood unoccupied, 
they resign them to the English and Americans, and 
have scarcely at all extended the range of their ori- 
ginal settlement. Even their amiable qualities tend 
to retain them in this stationary condition; to which 
we may add their social disposition, their attach- 
ment to their kindred, their church, and the rites of 
their religion. ‘They feel as if in leaving these 
things they would leave all, Their range of in- 
formation has hitherto been vory limited: and their 
priests, it has been alleged, by 1io means favour the 
diffusion among them even of the first elements of 
education; so that the majority of the adults cannot 
even read or write. But the legislature have lately 
made great exertions to improve them in this respect, 
and it is noped that the rising generation will be 
more enlightened.* 

The society in Upper Canada, with some excep- 
tions, presents a very different aspect. A great 
majority of the inhabitants consist of emigrants re- 
cently arrived from Ireland, Scotland, and England, 
who hav3 not yet made much change in their ori- 
ginal ideas and habits. Those established at suc- 
cessive periods during the previous half century, are 
not represented by Mr. Howison, Mr. Talbot, and 
other writers under a very favourable light. ‘Dis. 
banded soldiers and sailors were not well calculated 
Jouchete, vol. 2p. A418, -MGrogor vai p48 
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to improve the race; and even the voluntary emi- 
grants were not always composed of the respectable 
classes, who, under the pressure of the times, have 
lately embraced this resource. ‘The removal of the 
ordinary restraints of society, and the absence of 
celigions ordinances and ministration, concur in giv- 
ing to them a reckless and unprincipled character 5 
but the increased means of instruction, and the ex- 
ample of respectable immigrants, will, it may be 
hoped, gradually effect a thorough reform, 

No people in the world live better than the inhab- 
itants of Upper Canada. The abundance of prod- 
tuce, and the low price at which it can be sold, nat- 
uraily inclines them to take the full use of it. ‘Three 
copious meals are daily served up, called breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, but consisting generally of the 
same component parts, ‘They are not very social 
in their daily habits, to which, indeed, the almost 
impassable state of the roads opposes great obsta- 
cles; but they are fond of large parties, and, in a 
favourable season, five or six families often unite, 
and, without any notice, drive to visit another at the 
distance of ten or twelve miles. Such an arrival 
would not always be very opportune in an English 
household; but “in this land of plenty,” the flour- 
barrel, the pork-tub, and the fowl-house afford at 
all times materials for meeting such an emergency; 
and the board is soon spread with a plentiful meal. 
‘The dance is an amusement of which they are pas- 
sionately fond. No inn is considered worthy of the 
name, unless it be provided with a spacious ball- 
room, which is called into requisition as often as 
convenience will permit. Intellectual recreations 
have not hitherto attracted all the attention which 
they merit. ‘The sources of improvement already 
alluded to, however, have already made a great im 
pression, and will, we doubt not, ere long wipe off 
this reproach from the Canad’an people.® 

+ Talbot, p. 21, 35-43, 59, 66, 11€ Gourlay, vol. di., p. 252. 
Shirreff, p. 389. 
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‘There remains yet undescribed a small but inter- 
esting portion, the remnant of the Indian nations. 
It has ‘appeared mysterious how tribes once so 
powerful, without war or bloodshed, should have 
Silently disappeared, and only a handful survive. 
‘The occupation of their hunting-grounds by Euro- 
pean settlers, the introduction of destructive dis- 
Eases, particularly smallpox, and the free use of 
fntoxicating liquors, have, no doubt, materially 
thinned their numbers. Our researches, however, 
have led us to suspect that the diminution has not 
been nearly so great as is supposed ; in other words, 
that the original numbers were much exaggerated. 
‘We have had occasion to observe, that the Troquois, 
the most powerful people in America, and occupy- 
ing a territory extending several hundred miles in 
every direction, were not estimated by the French 
to include more than 3000 warriors. Yet they en- 
joyed a better climate, and were not so entirely ig 
horant of cultivation as the tribes northward of the 
St. Lawrence. 

‘Phe Indians under British protection are dis 

.rsed in small villages and settlements in different 
parts of Upper and Lower Canada, The charge 
Inade by Mr. M'Gregor* that they have not been 
Kindly treated by the British government, seems 
scarcely well founded ; for not only do they remain 
peaceably under her sway, but they have repeatedly 
taken np arms in her cause against the “ Big Knives,” 
as they term the Americans. In consideration of 
their services, and in compensation for the en- 
eroachments made on their domain, each individual, 
on repairing to a fixed station, receives a certain 
amount of goods as an annual present; and this 
grant affords the means of estimating the number 
Fesiding within the provinces. In Lower Canada, 
in 1828, it amounted to 2922, exclusive of aboyt 





* Vols ii, p- 57%. 
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450 Micmaes, or wandering tribes, from Nova Sco- 
tia and New-Brunswick. ‘The number in Upper 
Canada to whom, about the same time, donations 
were made, was 12,919 ;* making in the two prov- 
inces 15,841. 'The estimate thus obtained, however, 
is not quite so accurate as could be wished. Sev 
eral thousands came from beyond the western fron 
tier, a distance, in some cases, of four or five hun- 
dred miles, and even from the territory of the Uni- 
ted States ; but in consequence of the signal ser- 
vices rendered by them during the last war, pledges 
had been given which Britain must now fulfl. On 
the other hand, in the immense forest territory 
which the hand of cultivation has not yet approach- 
ed, there are doubtless very considerable numbers 
who retain their wild independence, and hold no 
relations whatever with Europeans. We may no- 
tice, in particular, the vast tracts to the east and 
north of Quebec, whence no mention is made of 
any resort to the stations of distribution. 

‘The Indians of Lower Canada have been convert- 
ed to the Catholic religion, and their spiritual con- 
cerns are superintended by five missionaries, who 
receive salaries of from $192 to $336 per annum, 
‘They appear much attached to these instructers, 
and show a deep sense of their religious duties; yet 
they have admitted scarcely any change in their 
original habits, or made any progress in industry. 
Their husbandry, as formerly, is on a sinall scale, 
of the rudest description, and carried on entirely by 
women and old men. “The Indian tribes,” ‘said 
the late Lord Dalhousie, “ continue to be warlike in 
their ideas and recollections. Insignificant as are 
some of the tribes now in Lower Canada, civilized 
and accustomed to social life, there is not one of 
them that does not boast of the warlike days of 
their chiefs and warriors ; even now the word war- 

* Papers relating to Aboriginal Tribes. Ordered by House 
‘of Commons to be printed, 14th August, 1834, p. 23-25. 
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tior is assumed by every young man ; he is trained 
up to it, and has 4 higher idea of the approbation of 
his chief, or the consideration of white men, in that 
character of an active hunter or warrior, than he 
has of any other object or use of his existence.” 
‘The missionaries, though they execute their spirit 
ual functions with zeal and diligence, not only take 
no pains to instruct them in reading or writing, but 
effectually oppose any efforts for that purpose, at 
feast when made by Protestant teachers. We even 
suspect that they indulge rather than check the 
Wwatlike spirit of their flocks; since it appears that, 
Gn the annual religious festival called the grand 
fete de Dieu, the Indians are in the habit of march- 
ing to church in military order, headed by their 
chiefs, bearing arms, and amid the music of drums 
and fifes.* 

‘A few miles northward from Quebec is the Huron 
settlement of Loretto, consisting of sixty-seven men, 
sixty-five women, and forty-seven children, “This 
poo remnant of @ race once so powerful, holding 
bnly forty acres of land, derive a precarious subsist- 
fence from hunting, fishing, and some trifling articles 
made by their females. ‘They recently preferred a 
Claim to the fief of Sillery, a fine tract extending @ 
Yeague along the St. Lawrence, near Quebec, in vir- 
tue of a grant made to their ancestorsin 1651. The 
case being brought before the courts, it was argued 
by the crown lawyers that the grant had been made 
to the Jesuits in general terms, for the purpose “of 
assembling the wandering nations of New France, 
and instructing them in the Christian religion” that, 
in 1699, these missionaries, representing that the 
Indians’ had quitted the spot on account of the soil 
being exhausted, requested and obtained a grant of 
it for themselves ; and that it remained in their pos- 





# Papers relating to Aboriginal Tribes, Ordered by House 
‘ef Comimons to be printed, 14th Avgust, 1634, p. 6-9, 96, 97 
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session till the extinction of their order in 1800 
when it devolved on the British government. On 
these grounds the judges decided against the Hu- 
rons. We cannot help referring, however, to cer- 
tain facts in our historical narrative, founded on aut 
thorities which we incline to believe were unknowt: 
to either party in this contest. It there appears that 
the grant immediately followed the destruction of 
the Huron nation by the Iroquois, when the Jesuits, 
as the only means of saving the remnant of the 
tribe, removed them to Quebec. ‘The date and the 
name of the principal setilement seem to show, that 
however general the terms may have been, the grant 
was made virtually for the benefit of these unfortue 
nate fugitives, and to the Jesuits only as their trus- 
tees. If this be admitted, we know not how far 
their quitting it at one time for another spot, with- 
out any formal relinquishment, could be considered 
as vacating their title. On the loss of their cause, 
they sent two deputies to London, who very ear. 
nestly solicited an interview with their great father, 
Sir George Murray evaded this demand, but received 
them kindly, and though he could not reopen a le- 
gal decision, offered them grants of crown lands in 
other quarters; but they replied that an arrange- 
ment which would separate them, and require a com- 
plete change in their mode of life, could not be felt 
vy them as any real advantage. 

In the vicinity of Three Rivers are 82 Algonquins, 
and near St. Francis and Becancour, on the opposite 
side, 359 Abenaquis, ‘These tribes inhabit rude vil- 
lages, composed of very poor bark huts, though 
somewhat better than the ordinary wigwams, They 
once possessed a considerable extent of land, the 

eater part of which has been wrested from them un- 
ler various pretences by designing individuals; and 
to prevent such frauds, it is proposed that no aliena- 
tion of property by these untaught tribes shall be 
held yalid until it has been sanctioned by govern- 
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ment. Farther down the river are thee settle- 
ments of Iroquois, one at Sault St. Louis and 
Caughnawaga, amounting to 967; another at St. Re- 
gis of 348; and a third of 282 at the Lake of the 
‘Two Mountains. This tribe, once powerful and 
even intelligent, are now indolent, wretched, and 
despised by their own countrymen. ’ Those of Sault 
St. Louis possess some land, though, from misman- 
agement, it produces Ite; and a late claim for an 
addition, founded on minute boundary questions, 
was fruitless, though they also sent deputies to Lon- 
don to enforce it, At the Lake of the Two Mount- 
ains are likewise 355 Algonquins and 250 Nipissings. 
‘These have no land to cultivate, but, by their ac 
tivity in hunting and supplying Europeans with furs, 
they have placed themselves in a more comfortable 
condition than any other Indians in Lower Canada. 
They complain much, however, of the extended 











* colonization on the Ottawa, by which their hunting 


grounds are greatly narrowed.* 
In Upper Canada, along the St. Lawrence and 
Lake Ontario, the Mississaguas are the leading tribe. 
‘Those of Kingston and Gananoqui, only 82 in num- 
ber, are described as worthless and depraved; but 
such as dwell on the Bay of Quinté and Rice Lake, 
amounting respectively to 143 and 317, have been 
converted to Christianity, and are much improved. 
4On the bay are also 319 Mohawks, many of whom 
have applied themselves to agriculture, and even 
adopted in some degree the European dress, though 
mixed in a grotesque manner with their native at- 
tire. On the river Credit, which falls into the west- 
ern part of Ontario, are 180 of the same nation, who 
have been greatly civilized by their conversion. 
Around Lake Simcoe and its vicinity, about 550 
Chippewas reside, under their chief, Yellowhead 
‘These also have expressed a strong desire for in- 
‘_« Papers relating to Aboriginal Tribes. Ordered by House of 
‘Commons to be printed, 14th August, 1634, p. 23, 25, 34, 66,64, 
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struction and the knowledge of religion, but have 
not yet experienced those benefits in an equal de- 
gree. The banks of the Grand River, which falls 
into Lake Erie to the extent of six miles on each 
side, was, by a proclamation of General Haldimand, 
set apart for the Mohawks and Six Nations, who oc- 
cupy it to the number of about 2000. Some part of 
these lands has been sold with the consent of gov- 
ernment, and the proceeds lodged in the British 
funds, yielding an annual revenue of £1500, which is 
distributed among them in goods. ‘They still hold 
260,000 acres of an excellent soil, over which they 
have spread themselves in small villages, and many 
of them attempt the simpler modes of farming. 
Farther west are the Munseys, on the Thames, 445 
in number, and 309 Hurons, connected with the 
French settlement on the Detroit, and converts to 
the Catholic form of worship.* 

‘With the last exception, all the tribes in Upper 
Canada, till within these few years, remained in 
their primitive state of rudeness and ignorance, 
They are now, however, willing converts to the 
Christian faith, receiving instruction in reading and 
writing: their morals are greatly improved, and, in 
short, the way is paved for their adopting generally 
the habits of civilized life. This good work has 
been almost entirely accomplished by teachers from 
the United States, belonging to the “ Canada Con. 
ference Missionary Society,” auxiliary to that of 
the Methodist Church of New-York. “The Indians 
have always shown themselves desirous to be in- 
structed. ‘In 1897, the tribes, when receiving pres- 
ents at the remote station of Drummond Island, in- 
timated to the agent that there was at Michillimack- 
inae a school, or place where the natives are taught 
to live as the whites do, “to mark their thoughts on. 


* Papers relating to Aboriginal Tribes. Ordered by House 
‘of Commons to be printed, 14th August, 1834, p. 97-30, 
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paper, and to think the news from books (read and 

write).” It wasin their power to send their children 

thither “to get sense ;” but not being partial to the 

© ~~" Big Knives, and hearing that their great father at 
‘York was teaching their brethren to “cut up the 

ground and be beloved of the Great Spirit,” they 

would rather be instructed by him. In the same 

year, the Chippeways at Gwillimbury, through their 

chief Yellowhead, delivered successive strings of 

wampum, importing that they wished to be settled 

( together, to pursue agriculture, and “ to worship that } 
God which is known to the whites in the good book.” * 

va "The work of conversion and civilization was 

already proceeding, through the exertions of the 

New-York missionaries. ‘Their first success was 

‘on the river Credit, in the Home District, where 

they were greatly aided by Mr. Peter Jones, alias 

Kakkewaquonaby, the son of a Wel8iffather by an 

Indian mother, and thoroughly acquainted with their 

customs and language. ‘They formed themselves 

into a village, where Sir Peregrine Maitland built 

for them twenty houses; they added fifteen for 

theniselves, with a mill; and the Methodist Society 

aided them in erecting a chapel, schoolhouse, and 

workshop. 'They now renounced the “ fire-waters” 

(spirits), the effects of which had been so pernicious ; 

and without giving up hunting, combined with it the 

culture of the ground and the rearing of cattle. Ac- 

cording to the report of the Rev. Mr. Magrath, they 

had, in March, 1828, brought thirty-five acres into 

cultivation, and possessed nine yoke of oxen, twelve 

cows, and six horses. The adults were taught to 

get by heart the most essential doctrines of religion ; 

but for the children of both sexes schools were es- 

tablished, attended by thirty-five boys and thirty- 

4 six girls. ‘The Mississaguas near Belleville soon 
foliowed the example of their brethren, and, with the 

aid of the society, formed a village on Grape Island, 

in the Bay of Quinté. Finding this position too 

4 1 
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limited, they applied for more land, and were allow 
ed to select the requisite number of vacant lots in 
the Midland District. ‘This salutary process was 
svon afterward extended to the Mississaguas on 
the borders of Rice Lake, and of Mud Lake, north- 
ward of Cobourg. They occupied, by right, the isl- 
ands on the former, and, on the petition of their 
teachers, were allowed besides 1200 acres of waste 
land. Improvement was next extended to the Chip- 
peways, near Lake Simcoe. ‘They were entitled to 
three islands, but Sir John Colborne thought it more 
for their benefit that they should be located on its 
northwestern shore, and on the road to Lake Huron, 
In these objects about $14,400 were spent, chiefly 
saved out of the anual presents. Another estab- 
lishment has been formed at Munseytown, on the 
river Thames, and it appears that much has been 
done among the Six Nations, particularly the Mo- 
hawks, on the Grand River. In short, there seems 
no room to doubt that the whole of this savage race 
will soon be brought within the pale of Christianity 
and civilization. 

‘Vehement objections have been taken against the 
religious body by whom this change has been ef- 
fected. ‘They are accused of propagating the polit 
ical creed of their own country, accompanied with 
sentiments of hostility to the Established Church. 
It does not appear, however, that any disloyal or 
turbulent proceedings have resulted; and when they 
are doing so much good, it would certainly be very 
inexpedient to obstruct their operations, until some 
efficient substitute shall be found. Sir John Col- 
borne expressly says, that the established clergy 
have not effected any Indian conversions; and the 
worthy Bishap of Quebec candidly observes, that, 
whoever were the mstruments, the effect must be 
a source of satisfaction; and that the hand of God 

i it. The society allow about 
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8200 or $250 a year to their missionaries, and main- 
tain ten schools, attended by 251 pupils. 

‘The Indians, as already observed, have certain 
fixed stations to which they resort for the purpose 
of receiving their annual presents. ‘These are, in 
Lower Canada, Quebec, to which, in 1827, there 
came 652; St. Francis, 541; Caughnawaga, 967; 
Lake of Two Mountains, 887; and St. Regis, 348. 
Tn Upper Canada they are, Kingston, 859; York, 
781; Fort George (Niagara), 1857; Amherstburg, 
5906; and Drummond Island, 3616. The expense 
became very large during the war, when their ser- 
vices were so valuable. Between 1813 and 1816 it 
averaged $720,000 a year. Since that time it has 
been reduced to about $76,800; which, with $21,120 
for management, raises the Indian department to 
$97,920 a year. This, in Upper Canada, is esti- 
mated at 18s, 9d. to each individual, for which slen 
der remuneration some travel 500 miles. Referen- 
ees have been made from the Colonial Office to 
ascertain whether this sum might not be still farther 
reduced, and paid in money, by which the estimates 
could be formed with greater precision. ‘To the 
first point, it has been replied by the governors, that 
the donation is one to which we are bound by the 
faith of treaties, made in return for important, ser- 
vices ; aud its discontinuance would excite the deep- 
est indignation, and provoke an hostility whic 
might be attended with disastrous consequence: 
Probably. like all rade nations, the Indians, instess 
of viewing these gifts as in any degree humiliating, 
pride themselves upon them as testimonies of re- 
spect, perhaps even as a species of tribute. As to 
the payment in money, it was deprecated in the 
strongest terms by almost all the chiefs and those 
interested in their welfare; because the immediate 
‘consequence would be its conversion into spirits, 
thereby causing a serious injury instead of a benefit. 

Since the diffusion of civilization, many of the In- 
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dians have consented, and even desired, to exchange 
these presents for houses, implements of agriculture, 
and other useful objects. A considerable number 
have even begun to wish for money, which, happily, 
they no longer abuse as formerly, but rather find 
the most convenient instrument in procuring what 
ever they may happen to want. Asanee, a chich 
said, that at York “he found it convenient, whea 
hungry, to be able to put his hand into his pocket, 
and find something jingling there for which he could 
get bread.” 

‘The Indians, as formerly observed, retain in gon- 
eral their original fashion of dress; but, instead of 
composing it entirely of the skins of wild animals, 
they have adopted, as more commodions, materials 
of English manufacture. For the outer covering, 
or great coat, a blanket is decidedly preferred ; the 
shirt beneath is chiefly of calico or printed cotton; 
the leggins and pouches of common cloths. ‘The 
gartering, of gaudy colours, serves for binding and 
ornamental borders. The moccasins only, an arti- 
cle so extremely suited to their habits, cannot be 
composed of any better material than their deer- 
skin. When, however, any particular piece of 
finery strikes their fancy, they eagerly seek to pro- 
cure it, and combine it, often fantastically, with 
their old habiliments. ‘The vicinity of Europeans, 
where it does not induce the destructive habit of 
intoxication, affords them various means for better- 
ing their condition, A feady sale for venison, wild 
ducks, and other feathered game, and for the fish 
which they spear, is found among settlers who have 
themselves little leisure for angling or the chase. 
The skins and furs also of the animals caught by 
them are readily bought by the merchants. ‘The 
women make baskets, trays, and other utensils, of 
birch bark, and sometimes of the inner rind of the 

* Papers relating to Aboriginal Tribes, é&c., p. 16, 17, 4% 
185-137, 127--132, 136, 54, 65. Martin, p. 218, 
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basswood and white ash; which, when ornamented 
with porcupine quills, dyed in beautiful colours, form 
elegant articles of furniture. Their moccasins, siin- 
ilarly adorned, are often purchased by Europeans 
for winter use. They cannot, however, be depended 
upon for making or procuring any article to order. 
‘They produce and bring their commodities to mar 
ket when it suits their own convenience ; and they 
are disposed to drive a pretty hard bargain, espe- 
cially the females, on whom that task usually de- 
volves. The converted Indians are said to display 
a simple, fervent, and sincere devotion. ‘They pay 
a particular regard to the sanctity of the Sabbath; 
and while singing hymns on the evening of that day, 
their rich soft voices, rising on the still air, are ex: 
tremely sweet. This principle of piety, having pro- 
duced the valuable fruit of inducing them to re- 
nounce the ruinous habit of intoxication, has made 
a most happy change in their condition; and sinco 
the evils incident to the savage have thus been re- 
moved, perhaps the admirer of the picturesque in 
human life may not feel impatient for that thorough 
amalgamation with Europeans which some of their 
friends ardently desire. ‘They may be willing that 
some trace should still survive of the peculiar cos- 
tume, aspect, and occupations of this remarkable 
aboriginal race.* 

‘The means of religious instruction in Lower Can- 
ada have long existed on a liberal scale. ‘The great 
majority of the inhabitants, as formerly observed, 
are French Roman Catholics. They support their 
clergy by a contribution of a twenty-sixth part of 
the produce of their lands, which does not, howev- 
er, as has been sometimes represented, form a com- 
pulsory assessment, since Protestant converts may 
discontinue payment. This affords to upward of 
200 vicaires and curés an average income of $1440 





* Weld, p. 379-382, Backwoods, p. 162- 
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per annum, which, in Canada, is very liberal. They 
are described as respectable in chiracter and attain- 
ments, very attentive to their parishioners, aud ex 
tremely beloved by them. ‘They have been acc 
sed as hostile to the diffusion of knowledge; yet no 
mention is made of any opposition made by them 
to the late remarkable spread of elementary schools. 
‘The bishop, who has under him two coadjutors aud 
four vicars-general, receives from government a sti- 
pend of $4800 a year. There are also monastic 
establishments, containing upward of 300 monks 
and nuns. The English Church has assigned for its 
support a seventh of all the lands unoccupied by the 
Aabitans and formed into townships. ‘his propor 
tion appears large, and has even been complained of 
as such, yet it has not hitherto produced any great 
revenue. ‘The clergy of this church are at present 
forty in number, at the head of whom is the Bishop 
of Quebec, with a stipend of $4800 a year, There 
are fourteen Presbyterian ministers connected with 
the Church of Scotland, partly paid by governmen 
and also twelve Methodists Of the Wesleyatl pers 
suasion. 

Upper Canada, as already hinted, was long miser- 
ably destitute of the means of religious instruction, 
In 1800, according to Mr. Talbot, there were only 
three Episcopal clergymen in the country; in 1819 
they had increased to ten; and in 1824 were still 
only sixteen. Since that time effective measures 
have been taken to supply this great deficiency. 
‘There are now forty-three clergymen belonging to 
the English Established Church ; and two archdea- 
cons, at Toronto and Kingston, subject to the Bishop 
of Quebec, have each £300 a year. ‘The remainder 
of the clergy received, in “1835, un income of 
£6784 11s. 8d., of which £5484 18s. was defrayed 
from the proceeds of the ecclesiastical reserves, 
which, as in Lower Canada, consist of one seventh 
of the uncultivated lands ; the rest was paid out of 
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the crown revenue, ‘The Catholics have twenty- 
four priests, of whom the bishop. bearing the 1" 
of regiopolis, has £500; the rest receive £1000 
annually divided among them, out of the public 
purse. From the same fund were paid, in 1835. to 
the ministers of the Church of Scotland, £1586; to 
those of the Presbyterian Synod of Upper Canada, 
£700; £171 was granted to the fund for building 
Catholic churches; £550 was given for the same 
purpose to the Scottish Chureh; and £550 to the 
Wesleyan Methodists. From this fund was also al- 
lowed £2344, 11s. 8d. for missionaries of the Church 
of England. ‘There are said to be also twenty-eight 
Methodist and forty or fifty Baptist churches, which 
appear to be supported by the congregations. 

‘The means even of the most common education 
were long extremely deficient in Canada. ‘This 
want was equally felt in the lower province, where 
the Catholic clergy, though diligent in their reli- 
gious ministrations, either opposed or did nothing 
to forward elementary instruction. ‘They particu- 
larly interfered to prevent attendance on the schools 
organized in 1817 by what was termed the Royal 
Institution, as being chiefly under the management of 
Church of England clergymen. In 1829, however, 
the legislature voted for this object $30,007, which 
was gradually increased to upward of $96,000. In 
that year the number of scholars was 14,753, of 
whom only about a third paid fees. In 1835. the 
number of free scholars had risen to 72,408, of those 

ying to 25,160 ; showing thus a wonderful incréase 
Both in the gross number and in the proportion of 
those who defrayed their own charges. In 1836, 
however, the vote of the House of Assembly for 
this patriotic purpose was negatived by the Legisla- 
tive Council; a step which seems not unworthy of 
the severe animadversions made on it by the popular 
leaders. ‘The Council stated that their motive was 
ta induce the people to contnbute more towards the 
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education of their families. This was admitted to 
be desirable as an ultimate object; but it could not 
Justify the abrupt withdrawal of the means by which 
nearly 40,000 children were educated, without allow- 
ing time or even legal authority to substitute any 
other.* 

In Upper Canada the government is making great 
exertions to remove that cloud of ignorance in which 


Tonto is supported on a liberal footing. ‘There are 
also grammar schools in every district, to the teach- 
ers of which $480 yearly is allowed by the legisla- 
4 ture. ‘The scholars attending them amount in all to 
Et about 350. The sum of $35,494 was also granted 
ff in 1836 for the support of common schools, estima- 
th ted to amount to several hundreds, and to educate 
about 20,000 children. In the same year the legis- 
lature voted $864 and $432 to the Mechanics’ In 

stitutes at Toronto and Kingston, 
i ‘The political constitution of Canada has under- 
on gone various changes. Under French dominion, 
After the early companies were broken up, the sover- 
eign assumed a jurisdiction almost quite absolute, 
not being checked, as at home, by the influence of 
the nobility or the parliaments, “The necessity of 
delegation, however, and fears that the governor 
should aim at independence, induced the cabinet to 
divide the administration among several heads; a 
system which rendered it weak rather than free, 
producing, as we have seen, frequent and violent 
collision among its members. These jealous feel- 
ings, moreover, caused the royal council to lend a 
ready ear to complaints from every class. ‘The 
clergy, especially the monastic and missionary or- 
fers, who hal taken a large share in the fret astiles 


+ ‘This arbitrary. ampolitc, and cruel conduct of tho Legisla- 
tive Council gresly exasperated. the Canadians, ae well it 
might; and nahin phar, contiuted more 
“olent scenes by welch i was not long afer follows 








the country was once involved. A college at To- 
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ment and were richly endowed, enjoyed great influ- 
ence both in the eviony and with the court. 

In 1759 Canada was conquered by the arms of 
Britain, aud by the treaty which followed was per- 
manently annexed to her empire. It is generally 
admitted, that no people, completely subdued, were 
ever more liberally treated than the French colonists 
m that country, “Not only was their property pre- 
served inviolate, but they were also invested with 
all the rights of citizens, and rendered admissible to 
every office on the same footing as British subjects. 
‘The Catholic religion did not merely enjoy fall tol- 
eration, but the large property with which it had 
been invested was preserved to it entire, As a fare 
ther boon, the law of England, civil and criminal, in- 
cluding the trial by jury, was introduced. The im- 
proved security afforded by the latter code to person 
and life was duly appreciated; but in regard to prop- 
erty and civil jurisdiction, the coutume de Paris, with 
the ordinance’ of the French kings, though forming 
a complicated, perplexed, and inconvenient system, 
had been so interwoven with the babits of the set- 
tlers, that they could not be persuaded to prefer one 
decidedly betier. ‘The civil law, indeed, had scarce- 
ly a fair trial, being administered by somewhat un- 
learned, judges, partly naval and military officers, 
partly citizens not bred to the profession. In the 
prospect of a contest with the United Colonies, it 
became necessary to conciliate the Canadians, aud 
a statue (14th Géo, IIT, cap. 83) was passed, called 














the “Quebec Act,” founded upon a report of the : 


crown lawyers, by which the French system was 
revived in the province, with the exception of the 
criminal branch, which continued to be similar to 
that of Bugland. 

Although the rights of person and property had 
thus been from the first secured, the people had not 

1 been admitted to any share of political privilege. 
The administration, civil and military, was exercised 
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hy one individual, uniting the functions of governor 
and commander-in-chief; and though the Quebec 
‘Act provided that there should be a legislative coun- 
cil of at least twenty-three members, the nomination 
rested entirely with the sovereign. The natives, 
long unaccustomed to any other species of rule, for 
some time felt no dissatisfaction ; but at a later pe- 
riod, when they had opportunities of observing the 
operation of a more liberal system in England and 
the United States, a desire for improvement arose, 
and in 1734 a petition was presented for the estab- 
lishment of a representative constitution. ‘The 
British settlers took the lead, but many of the French 
joined them. Their request was not granted till 
1791, when Mr, Pitt proposed and carried in Parlia 
ment a scheme of government resembling that of 
the mother country. 

By this act the upper province, which had long 
been rising in importance, was separated from the 
lower, and a distinct constitution appointed for 
each. ‘The representative body in the latter con- 
sists of eighty-eight members, four from each of 
the cities of Quebec and Montreal, two from ‘Three 
Rivers, one from William Henry or Sorel, and a 
varying number, but most commonly two, from 
each of the counties. ‘The qualification of electors 
in the country arises from the possession of land- 
ed property amounting to 40s. a year; in the towns, 
from owning a dwelling-house of £5 a year, or 
renting one of £103 and no religious disability ex- 
ists. ‘The members hold their seats during four j 
years, and there must be an annual session, which 
usually continues through the months of January, 
February, and March. ‘The governor has the same 
power in convoking, proroguing, or dissolving them, 
that the king has in England. For the last three 
sessions, the members have been allowed ten shil- 
lings a day while sitting, and four shillings a league 
for travelling expenses. 
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The legislative council exercises the attributes 

of the House of Lords in Great Britain, having 
ower to alter and even to reject all bills sent up 
om the lower house; they can also originate 
bills, which, however, must pass the ordeal of the 
representative assembly. It was at first proposed 
that this body should consist of hereditary nobility, 
selected from the great landed proprietors ; but as 
stch a class could scarcely exist in a new country, 
where so few possessed large fortunes or the means, 
of acquiring them, it was finally determined that 
the members should be appointed for life by man- 
damus from the king. 

‘The governor, with the aid of an executive coun- 
cil of eleven, appointed, like himself, by the sover- 
eign, exercised all the executive functions. No 
act passed by the legislature could become law til 
it received his assent, which he had power to sus- 
pend till the measure had been submitted to the 
government at home; and even after it had been 
sanctioned by him and come into operation, the 
king retained the power of disallowing it within 
two years, No new tax could be imposed without 
the consent of the Assembly ; and though this law 
was not retrospective, the existing burdens were so 
very light as to make the exception of little conse- 

iquence. ‘The jurisdiction of the legislature extend- 
éd to every object connected with the colony ; but 
any act affecting religion, its ministers or revenues, 
or the waste lands belonging to the crown, was to 
be laid before the two houses of Parliament, and 
remain there for thirty days before the royal assent 
could be given. 

‘The constitution of Upper Canada was made 
nearly an exact copy of this on a somewhat small- 
er scale. ‘The House of Assembly comprised ori- 
ginally sixteen members, which, with the increase 
of population and settlement, have been raised to 
sixty-two. 
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‘The departments of finance, military defence, 
and administration of justice need not be treated at 
length, as they will doubtless be greatly modified 
in the process of new-modelling which the constitu- 
tion of the two provinces is about to undergo, 

‘The most considerable branch of revenue is de- 
nved from the duties on imported goods, which are 
almost wholly in Lower Canada, 

‘The entire revenue of both provinces in 1834 was 
£275,330. 

‘The British government have usually maintain. 
ed three regiments of the line in Lower Canada, 
but this number, of course, has been of late much 
augmented. The militia of that province were re- 
turned in 1897 at about 80,000 effective men, though 
these had among them only 10,000 muskets. "The 
militia of Upper Canada exceeds 50,000.* 

Justice is administered by two courts of King’s 
Bench at Quebec and Montreal, each consisting of 
a chief justice and three subordinate ones. There 
are provincial judges in the districts of Three Riv- 
ers, Gaspé, and St, Francis ; but there is no supreme 
tribunal, which Mr. Buller considers a serious de- 
fect, 

Such had been for nearly fifty years the consti- 
tution of Canada, But in consequence of events 
well known to our readers, and already narrated, it 
has been to a great extent dissolved, and the Brit 
‘eh Parliament are now employed in the important 
task of its reconstruction. 


* Martin, vol. ili, p. 140, 280. 
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